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Or  the  .^even  naval  engagements  in  1814,  tlio  Americans 
gained  t'luir  by  confession  of  the  English,  and  in  two  of  the 
other  three,  when  overpowered  by  irresistibly  superior  force, 
improved  their  national  eharaeter  by  nnexampled  fortitude: 
for  the  captures  of  the  frig;ite,s  Essex  and  President  eidianced 
the  personal  character  of  the  vainiuished,  and  improved  the 
national  character  of  their  country.  These  disastiM's  super- 
athled  unquestionable  evidence  of  pre-eminent  fortitude  under 
discourngiiii';  circumstances  to  abundant  preceding  jirnofs  that 
Americnns  brave  (hingers  with  alacrity.  Sonii'  fieoplo  excel  in 
power  of  endurance,  such  as  th.'  Eiigli>h  evinced  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.     Othera  excel  iu  lierceiiess  of  assault,  such  as  the 
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Froiu'li  «li?>plnyoil  tlitrc.  liiii  llicrr  is  no  rccdi'il  of  a  I>riti.-ih 
vi'sscl  oiidiiritiLT  the  tcrrililo  lilows  inllirtcd  on  tlic  Iv-scx  sumI 
tilt'  I'n'si'lciit  lidurc  yii'MiiiL'.  ii-'  I  liiivc  Ix-cii  told  liy  an  Aiiit- 
rii'iiii  naval  nlliccM'  not  ;j;ivt,'n  to  vaunting:.  Men  i>\'  all  nations 
1ij:;lit  .iiallantly,  lii'iivcly,  oven  dcspi'i-atcly,  as  lnn;LC  as  there  is 
any  e1iani*(!  or  lio|te  of  success ;  Imt  few  will  perses cc  in  liraviii^ 
deaili.  when  defeat  is  niiavoidahle.  The  niisfurliincs  of  the 
Kssex  and  the  I'resjilent  had  that  jfroat  alleviation.  They  cs- 
taldished  th(>  title  of  th(>  American  mariners  to  pa;-sive  as  well 
as  active  eouraifc  in  their  hiirhest  attrilmtes. 

Sloops  of  war  miiiUMl  the  Wasp,  and  the  {'"rolic,  and  the 
IVacoels,  (^after  two  of  oiir  Knirlish  prizes,  the  I-'nilic  and  tin; 
Veacork.  and  the  Wasp,  which  was  tak(>n  IVoui  iis.)  the  new 
vessel.-.,  eaeli  of  ahont  ")00  tons,  which  is  umcli  .in  ;llei'  than 
Ameiican  sloops  of  war  now,  put  to  sea  in  iSl  \.  '['he  l'r(die, 
(/iiptain  .Iose])h  I'ainliridu'e,  soon  after  she  ;rot  to  sea.  v.a^  cap- 
tured on  the  :iOtli  (,f  A]iril,  iSl  1,  l,y  the  frii:ale  Orjiheiis,  Cap- 
tain I*i:-'o|,  without  any  coiile-t  e.\cept  emh'avoiiiii,'  to  e>cape, 
when  the  sloop  threw  most  of  her  lcuiis  overhoanl.  The  l\'a- 
(!ock  sailed  from  New  \'ork  in  March,  ISl  I,  under  ('a])taiii 
lioui  ■  Warrin;L'ton.  a  ui  inieiiian  undei'stood  to  he  the  natural 
son  of  Coiiiit  Ilocli;inili(  ail,  who  commanded  the  l''reiich  army 
which,  united  with  WashiiiLMon's,  iorced  Cornwalli.-  to  Mir- 
reiider  at  Vorklown,  ;iiid  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  It  was  said  too,  that  when  Captain  Warrin^ion  made 
his  way  m  promotion  and  distincti(Ui,  Coinit  Hochamlieaii  sent 
and  oiVered  to  own  him  as  his  son;  —  to  which  he  made  answer, 
that  havini:  di-hoiiored  his  mother,  and  deseited  him  when  he 
needed  protection.  Captain  \Varrin;j;ton  had  neither  orea.-ion 
nor  de.-ire  for  Count  lloeliamheau's  j)aternity.  Ilc'-ides  fun- 
toon  merchant  vessids,  taken  duriiiL'  his  cruisiiiir,  Wariln;::- 
ton  capturi'd,  on  the  :2!'tli  ol"  April,  1S14,  the  hrii^;  of  war 
Epervier,  Captain  Wales,  nearly,  or  tpiite  ('([ual  in  jorce  to  the 
Pciicock,  ])nt  ohlitrcd  to  strike  after  an  action  in  which  the  su- 
periority of  the  .\merieaii  was  made  every  way  ohvious.  The 
Epervier  was  sent  into  Savannah.  The  I'eacock  ('(Uitinned 
the  cruise  till  October,  when  she  retui'ued  to  New  York. 
The    Wasp,    Captain    Johnaon     JJlakeiy,     put     to    .sea    from 
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Portsmoutli,  New  Tlanipshire,  nltout  the  first  of  May.  1H14. 
On  the  2')lh  of  June,  1SI4,  after  ii  vory  short,  hut  on  linth 
sides  ;fallan;   eoiilliet,  the  Wasp  took  the  hrijr   of  war   Rein- 
deer,  (,'aptain   Manners,   who  was  killed,  with    many  of  his 
])eople,    and    his    vessel    hurned    to    prevent    re-eapture.     On 
the   1st  of  Septemher,  1N14,  the  AVasp  compelled  th((  JJritish 
hrijr  of  war   Avon,  (of  almost  the  same  f(jree),  Captain  Ar- 
Inithnot,  to  strike;  hut  after  she  surrendert'd,  and  heforc  Cap- 
tain IMakely  could  take  possession  of  his  prize,  two  other  llritish 
vessels  of  war  approached,  and  the  Wasp  was  constrained  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  so  that  the  Avon  escaped.     The  'Jlst 
of  Septemher,  1S14,  when  the  Wasp  captured  a  merchant  hri<; 
called  Atalanta,  and  put  ^Midshipman,  now  Captain  (ieisinj^er 
on  hoard  as  prizemaster.  who  arrivcl  with  his  ])ri/e  at  Savannah, 
the  dtli  of  Novendier,  is  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  the; 
Was]),  whose  loss,  hy  whatever  means,  after  her  L'allant  exploits, 
was  a  suhjeet  of  universal  nitional  snirow  and  anxious  conjec- 
ture.     American  naval  victories,  with  anythin;:;  like  erpial  force, 
had  liy  that  time  Iiccome  so  common,  that  they  were  invariahlo. 
Dutch,  at  one  period,  asserti'(l  ciiuality  with  Knu;lish  niariiuM's. 
and   suhs('(|uen|]y   KnLili.-h   undenialde   supci'iority  to  French, 
Were  neitlicr  of  them  evn-  so  p.ilpahle  as  American  superiority 
to  F,ii;j;li>h.      Mvciy  hatth' was  an  .Vmeiican  \  ictory,  in  which 
ascendant  the  Aniciican  juivateers  parficipatcil.     in  oiu'  of  those 
free  conversalioiis  whieli    (►"Meara    relates   of   the  loipiaciou-s 
Napoleon,  too  laic  convinced  of  Aiuciican  naval  prowess,  which 
as  Kmperor  he  unwisely  disre;.Mrdcd.  he  remarked  — 

*• 'Tlio  t^i'ii  is  yours  —  ymir  sraintMi  arc  a.-,  iiiiicli  );ii|)cri()r  to  ours  na  tlie 
Dutch  wore  once  to  yours.  I  tlinil;,  lioucvcr.  tl'::t  llic  .Aincricniis  arc  tuitter 
peanioM  tliim  yours.  Iii'cini.-e  tljcy  iirc  lc>s  iii,,iicroiis.'  I  oliscrvcil  timt  the 
.Aiiicricinis  h:iil  a  con>i(lcrahle  iuwiiImt  of  KiiltIi.-Ii  scmiicii  ni  tlicir  scrvicu 
who  passed  tlir  .Aaicriciius,  whicli  wiis  roiiuirkiihlc,  as,  iiKlcpcruhMit  ot'  other 
circiinislaiicps,  llio  American  (lisciplnio  oii  lioard  of  iiicn-ol'-uar  was  much 
more  severe  than  ours;  and,  that  if  tlii>  Americans  liad  a  Iar;,'(>  navy,  they 
would  laid  it  iin[)nssibl(!  lo  have  so  many  ahle  seamen  in  each  sliip  ns  tliey 
ha<l  at,  present.  W'iieii  I  oliscrvcd  lliat  th(!  American  disciphne  was  more 
severe  than  ours,  he  smiled  and  Bald,  'that  is  hard  to  believe.'" 

Th(>  profaiu^  remark  of  another  <rreat  warrior,  Kredcriek,  that 
I'rovidoncc  always  sides  with  the  strongest  forces,  was  com- 
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plctclv  siiiil  woiiilcifiilly  <lirt|irit\(il  l>_v  (Itc  Aiiirriciin  vcssfls,  not 
won'  lliiiti  one  lo  a  liumlri'tl,  ilrrt'iitiiii^  tin-  Mii(i>li. 

Al'lfi-  ('.ipiiiiii  porter's  first  (riiisc  in  llu;  iViL'silf  K^scx,  he 
l)roiij:;lit  lur  into  llic  Dclinvan',  where  nhe  hiy  in  Mie  sticani  off 
Chester,  at  wliicli  villai^e  his  wife's  I'ather,  Williani  .\nihTS(m, 
kept  a  tavern.  He  was  one  of  tlie  inenilters  wlio  re|)resente(I 
reiinsvlvaiiia  in  the  House  of  ISepreseiitatives  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Soon  alter  inyeh'ction  with  him  to  Congress,  in  OetoluT, 
liSlJ,  some  of  our  party  entt'itaini'il  Captain  I'ortrr  at  a  dinner. 
ut  his  fallier-iii-law's  taveiii  in  Chi-ster,  a  few  days  hel'ore  the 
Essex  sailed,  the  JTtli  or  liSth  of  Oetoher,  lS|i»,  on  lier  last 
and  inenioraMe  iMiiise,  one  of  the  most  remarkaMe  that  naval 
history  reui  lei's.  I'orler  was  a  small,  slight,  and  rather  ill- 
favored  .New  l']n,L'laml  man,  of  ^'eiiins,  nerve,  and  eapaeily  for 
heroic  ;nliievi'iii(iit.  He  avowedly  liateij  the  l')n;_disli  niaiine 
as  Ilea. lily  as  ii  wns  possiMe  fi'r  .Vdmii'al  l-nrd  Cii|liii;.fW()od. 
witli  raey  hut  n''illier  useless  or  perhaps  eensniahle  Uritish  pa- 
triotism to  hale  the  Kreiieh ;  whieh  detestation  that  mild  and 
exeelleiit  ollieer  said  he  deemeij  his  duty  to  his  eouiitry.      For 

J'orter,  when   a   \ r  ealiin-hoy,  had  heeii   sei/.eil  liy  n    Mrilish 

])resa-^a n L',  and  roisteil  it  nnio  dealh;  made  his  escape,  fugi- 
tive and  liaMc  to  he  lr»'aleil  as  a  dt'serter  ;  workeil  his  passjijje 
home  as  a  coiniaoii  sailor:  and,  like  hundreds  more  ni'  Amei'ieaii 
sea  llaiinihids,  had  sworn  ven;.reanee  upon  the  altar  of  t"i'ee(lom 
against  the  hateful  lords  of  the  ocean,  with  whom,  .is  other 
American  naval  oilieers,  he  longed  for  opportunity  to  prove 
that  they  were  alile  to  I'npc.  '"  l""ree  tra(h'  and  ,-ailors'  rights," 
the  motto  which  he  ilun^x  ""I  fi'<»ii>  the  mast-head  of  his  little 
frigate,  was  in  his  heart's  core,  and  he  was  despcralely  resolved 
to  hr.-ind  it  on  Ih-ili-h  shoulders.  American  scifai'ing  hatred 
of  the  Kngli.-h  w;is  ilun  a  pervading  seiitimeiil,  when  gmeral 
repugnance  of  Americans  to  Mnglish  was  neither  niinalural 
nor  harhareus.  Aflei'  yeai's  n['  (putrageons  hostilities,  I'ivil  wars, 
kindred  eonllicls,  impre-.-inent  hy  sea,  eonilagration  and  havoc 
ashore.  Moody  indignities  every  where,  eontiiniclioiis  Knglish 
hahits  and  ai'mgant  i>\ei'liearing,  Porter,  Hecatiir,  and  other 
navul  ollii-ers.  and  .lack-mi  ;iiid  llrown  in  the  army,  were  lired 
with  national  animosity  whieh  helped  exploit.     Nor  did  the  in- 
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tense aversion  of  hfave,  lii;.'li-temperei|  eoniKafants  prevent,  hut 
on  llie  contrary  siipeiimliicetl  jrraccrnl  an<l  (;onlial  amity  with 
lornier  foes,  us  soon  as  tin;  contest  was  ctKled  ami  respect  was 

recipi atcil.     It' there  is  iiincli  toailmirc  in  the  relinenients  of 

anfa;^onists  in  war,  who  ailorn  hatlle  ami  curtiii;^e  with  chival- 
rous oliservances  ol'  (/[ood-hreeilin;.',  the  siiva;r<!  inry  with  which 
warriors  iwi)  sometimes  inflamed,  sharpens  vi;.'i!ance,  increases 
ener;_'\',  and  doiihles  force.  Americans  and  Kni:lisli  (piarr(d 
lik(!  hrothers  or  lovers,  with  extreme  hittorness ;  hut  their  re- 
conciliiilions,  individual  ..iid  national,  are  therct'orc  the  more 
cordial,  and,  it  should  he  hoped,  laslin;r. 

When  he  found  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  unfruit- 
ful of  prizes  ami  adventures,  Porter  resolveil  to  st.'ck  them  he- 
yoml  Cape  Horn  in  the  I'acilic,  and  in  spite  of  storms,  datiL'ers, 
and.  privations  ol"  all  sorts,  hoist  his  llaii;  amoiiL'  llie  whalers.  It 
was  an  advtuiture  full  of  jieril,  which  none  Imt  a  fearless  seaman 
could  miderlaki'  with  any  cliantH'  of  success.  All  the  South 
American  states  wcr(f  in  the  interest  of  Ilritain.  There  was 
mit  a  port  where  he  could  he  sal'c  from  the  mitrhly  foe  he  liraved. 
^'et  he  liroke  up  the  British  whale  trade  entirely,  so  that  whalin;^ 
has  liccii  ;L^radually  hecomin;,'  ever  since  almost  an  exclusive 
American  pursuit,  until  lali'ly  the  compiest  of  (Jalifoniia.  with 
its  miirvelloiis  indiiceiiients,  ensures  the  whole  Pacific  sea,  and 
eveiilii.'illy  all  its  Asiatic  horders,  China.  India,  and  dapan,  to 
American  commercial  enterprise.  l"'or  near  twelve  iimnths 
after  i'orler  sailed  on  that  expeilitioii,  he  was  lianlly  heard  of 
at  home,  and  then  it  was  only  ihrouirh  Jamaica,  KiiLdaiid,  or 
some  other  Knj^lish  place,  that  his  countrymen  learned  the  enor- 
mous havoc  he  was  makiiiji  on  the  enemy's  l'acili("  traile.  Ho 
conslitiiied  a  licet  of  nine  vessels  out  of  the  iJritish  whalers 
he  capturcil;  mainu'd,  victualled,  arnuvl,  refitted,  and  in  every 
way  eipiipped  his  frij^ate  and  her  consorts;  paid  for  all  he  had 
to  huyoiit  of  moi'i!  than  half  a  humlrcd  thousand  dollars  in  coin 
which  he  took  in  one  of  his  ]iri/.es,  and  was  for  many  months 
the  terror  of  our  enemies,  and  protector  of  American  interests 
in  those  seas.  Nunu'rous  ships  of  war  were  despatcheil  from 
many  (piarters,  to  arrest  and  suhilue  him;  which  would  pro- 
bahly  never  liave  happened,  had  he  not,  sated  with  merely 
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niirosistinr!;  prizes,  after  yweepin;f  tlio  racific  of  morcliant-mon, 
gone  in  (|iu>st  of  a  fi'i>i'ato  of  siqierior  force,  for  the  glory  of 
liji;litiiiL:;  her;  nor  when  they  at  hisl  met,  would  he  have  been 
vaii((uisheil  hut  for  Spanish  conij)lieity  with  IJritish,  shriiikinjr 
from  that  irnUant  antl  lofty  defiance  of  all  foes,  theretofore  not 
only  tlu  hoast  and  jrlory  hut  the  strength  of  the  English  navy. 
If  either  a  neutral  harlMir  had  shielded  him,  or  his  conquerors 
had  I'ouuht  liiui  manrully.  his  marvellous  cruise  would  have 
closed,  ill  all  prohahiliiy,  hy  a  hrilliaiit  victory. 

Shortly  hefore  war  was  declared,  I'resident  Madison  sent 
Joel  1».  I'oiiisett  on  a  cdnHdenlial  mission  through  South  Ame- 
rica, to  ascertain  and  report  tlie  state  of  things,  and  of  puhlic 
seiitiiiieiit,  in  those  Spanish  colonial  countries.  Mr.  I'oinsett, 
afterwards  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  Secretary  of  War 
during  Mr.  Van  Buren's  jiresidency,  and  for  some  time  memher 
of  Congress,  was  a  South  ("aroliniau,  eilucated  in  England, 
enlightened  hy  extensive  travel,  well-informed,  well-hred,  and 
warmly  devoted  to  the  republican  development  of  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  many  attachments  I'ormcd  in  Eng- 
land, like  other  Americans  he  was  accused  of  enmity  to  Eng- 
land, because  in  the  ])rotracted  controversies  provoking  war 
between  that  country  and  this,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
own.  lie  wrote  from  South  America,  advising  government 
that  a  I'rigate  should  be  sent  round  Cape  J  lorn,  to  show  our 
Hag  in  those  seas,  where  it  was  the  general  impression,  as  it  was 
also  common  elsewhere,  that  by  the  treaty  acknowledging  in- 
dependence, the  United  States  were  not  allowed  to  employ 
large  vessels  of  war.  There  were,  moreover,  Spanish  privateers 
annoying  our  commerce.  Eor  these  reasons  j\Ir.  I'oinsett  ad- 
vised the  eniidoyment  of  a  frigate  on  the  South  American  coast. 
Jjut  it  was  not  by  that  advice  that  Cajitain  iVrter  saileil  round 
Cape  Horn  and  into  the  Pacific.  His  cruise  was  his  own  pro- 
ject. From  Mr.  Poinsett,  who  was  with  him  at  Valparaiso,  I 
um  enabled  to  add  some  particulars  to  the  memorable  catastrophe 
of  Porter's  capture,  correctly  described  by  Fenimore  (Jooper  in 
hia  Naval  History,  and  by  others,  but  with  one  mistiike,  as  Mr. 
I'oinsett  understood  from  Captain  lliliyer.  With  whatever  cold- 
blooded teiuicity  he  clung  to  disproportionate  force  to  over- 
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whelm his  antagonist,  whom  it  woidd  have  boon  more  ]i()litic  as 
well  as  honorable  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  yet  Captain  liillyer  dis- 
claimed superior  orders  to  cruise  in  company  Avith  the  Cherub, 
or  to  rely  on  any  ix'iuforcement.  The  Phoebe  sailed  and  cruised 
alone;  her  consorting  with  the  Cherub  was  accidental.  Cap- 
tain liillyer  deemed  it,  he  said,  his  duty  to  subdue  a  dangerous 
enemy  by  irresistible  force,  rather  than  risk  the  result  on 
doubtful  terms.  Reinforcement  ho  claimed  as  his  duty ;  and 
with  eighty-one  guns  in  a  neutral  liarbor,  out  of  range  of  all  but 
his  enemy's  six  guns,  to  slaughter  them  till  they  surrendered. 

Sloops  of  Avar  Averc  combined  in  that  enterprise.  The  frigate 
Phoebe  cruised  alone,  and  her  junction  afterAvards  Avith  the 
Cherub  Avas  accidental,  not  from  any  superior  orders  or  design 
to  cruise  in  couples  for  the  Ainerican  frigate.  The  Spanish 
harbors  and  authorities  Avere  friendly  to  the  IJritish,  and  hostile 
to  the  Americans.  A  Spanish  pm-t  Avas  scarcely  neutral,  oAving 
to  British  and  Spanish  alliance,  and  the  connnaiuling  British 
naA'y,  little  scrupulous  of  neutral  rights.  When  the  Pluebe, 
having  discovered  the  Kssex  at  A'alparaiso,  after  six  weeks  block- 
ade boldly  steered  at  last  into  that  harbor,  her  I'csolution  to  at- 
tack there  was  so  ostensible,  that  Porter  might  have  justiliably 
anticipated  Avhat  the  British  frigate  gave  every  reason  to  appre- 
herd.  Porter  did  JU)t  believe  that  liillyer  Avould  respect  the 
neutrality  of  (he  port.  All  cleared  and  ])repared  for  action, 
her  men  at  quarters,  the  Phccbe  steered  right  for  the  Essex,  if 
not  to  attack,  at  least  to  defy,  to  reconnoitre  close  aboard,  scan 
the  American  and  <lisplay  the  British  force;  and  currents  set 
the  i'hoobo  probably  still  nearer  the  Essex  than  Avas  intended. 
Their  yards  nearly  touched.  Collision  seemed  inevital)le. 
Porter's  men  Avere  at  (piarters  eager  for  conllict,  nor  did  he  allow 
a  sj)ar  or  a  rope  to  be  altered  or  touched.  If  the  Pluebe's  yards 
hud  not  been  trimmed,  she  Avould  have  been  afoul  of  the  Essex, 
and  then  Porter  Avould  have  instantly  boarded.  In  a  clear, 
calm  voice  he  called  to  his  adversary,  "Captain  Jlillyer!  if 
you  touch  my  ship  I  shall  board  you,"  at  the  same  time  ordering 
all  hands  to  the  starboard  (piarter,  boarders  to  repel  b(»ard('rs. 
Captain  liillyer,  elderly  a!id  grey-headed,  with  probably  no 
rash  design,  pale  and  evidently  perturbed,  protested  again  and 
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again  that  his  ship's  position  was  accidental,  that  there  was  no 
design  of  aggression.  The  American  boarders,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  were  at  their  posts ;  blows  and  bloodshed  were  at  hand. 
Mr.  }  iiinsett,  who  was  in  the  Essex,  with  military  tastes  and 
self-possession,  says  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement, — 
when  the  Phoebe  fell  off  a  little  without  touching  the  Essex, — 
Captain  llillyer's  dis(juiet  sufficiently  demonstrating  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  attack.  Just  as  the  Phoebe  cleared  the 
Essex,  the  Pritish  first  lieutenant,  CJraham,  called  out,  ''Don't 
be  alarmed  —  we  shall  not  touch  you."  "We  are  not  at  all 
alarmed,  but  wish  you  would  touch  us,"  was  the  prompt  retort 
of  a  young  American  officer,  Decatur  McKnight,  from  the  fore 
chains. 

If  the  Essex  had  put  to  sea  immediately,  it  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  neutrality  for  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  to  pursue 
her  directly  from  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  ;  aaid  probably  the 
British  vessels  needed  provisions,  having  been  five  months  at 
sea  in  quest  of  the  Essex,  and  six  weeks  blockading  her  at 
Valparaiso.  But  when  Captain  Porter  was  told  by  Mr.  Poin- 
sett of  these  advantages  for  going  to  sea,  he  at  onoe  rejected 
them  in  the  hope  of  an  engagement  with  the  Phoebe,  for  which 
he  was  anxious.  Caj)tain  Ilillyer,  losing  no  time  in  supplying 
his  two  ships,  resumed  his  station  off  the  port.  Continual 
manoeuvres  ensued.  Porter  fretiuently  sailing  out  of  the  harbor, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Phoebe  to  action,  and  likewise  to  try  the 
speed  of  the  Essex,  which  he  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  Phoebe.  But  Ilillyer  never  suffered  the  Cherub  to  leave 
the  Phoebe,  nor  Avould  the  Phoebe  engage  the  Essex  alone.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Cherub  haj)i)ened  to  be  far  to  leeward, 
the  Phoebe  made  her  appearance  off  the  harbor,  hoisted  her 
flag,  and  fired  a  gun  to  windward.  Tiiat,  in  naval  etiipu'ttc, 
being  considered  a  challenge,  Porter  immediately  accepted  it, 
weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  to  meet  his  antagonist.  But  as 
the  Essex  approached  the  Pha^bc,  the  latter  s(|uared  away  and 
ran  down  towards  the  Cherul).  (^aptain  ilillyer  afterwarda 
assured  Captain  Porter  that  he  did  not  mean  to  challenge  the 
Essex,  but  that  the  gun  fired  to  wiiidwnrd  was  a  sigiiiil  to  the 
Cherub,  to  bear  up  and  join   the  IMujebe.     I'orter  failing  to 
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bring  Ilillyer  to  single  col.  .at,  attempted  a  plan  for  depriving 
him  of  the  Cherub.  Observing  that  she  occupied  the  same 
place  several  nights,  Porter  manned  boats  for  an  expedition  to 
surprise,  board,  and  capture  the  Cherub  in  the  dark.  All  his 
measures  were  taken  with  great  circumspection.  Rcconnoiter- 
ing  in  person,  and  confident  of  success,  he  took  command 
of  the  boats,  and  in  profound  silence  and  darkness  made  for 
the  British  corvette.  But  she  had  changed  her  position,  the 
approach  of  the  boats  was  by  some  means  known  on  board  the 
Cherub ;  the  sea  around  her  was  illuminated  by  blue  lights, 
and  the  boats  were  obliged  to  return  to  Valparaiso.  When 
that  attempt  was  made,  Mr.  Poinsett  was  absent.  Hearing  of 
it  on  his  return,  he  warned  Captain  Porter  that  it  was  a  breach 
of  neutrality  to  fit  out  an  armed  expedition  from  a  neutral 
port.  It  was  that  circumstance  which  prevented  our  govern- 
ment from  demanding  satisfaction  of  the  Chilian  for  the 
much  grosser  violation  of  neutrality,  committed  by  the  British 
in  the  capture  of  the  Essex  within  Chilian  jurisdiction ;  for 
which,  but  for  Porter's  boat  expedition,  Mr.  Poinsett  would 
have  filed  a  protest,  on  which  our  government  would  have  de- 
manded indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  Essex :  for  though  per- 
haps the  Chilian  government  were  not  aware,  yet  the  British 
were,  of  the  armament  of  the  boat  expedition  at  Valparaiso, 
and  its  sailing  from  the  neutral  port. 

After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Phoebe  to  single 
combat.  Porter  at  last  determined  to  go  to  sea, — believing  that 
the  Essex  coi'hl  out-sail  both  the  British  ships.  The  cabin  bul- 
warks were  taken  down,  and  the  long  twelve-pound  guns  were 
run  out  to  serve  as  stern  chasers.  Mr.  Poinsett,  who  slept  on 
board  the  Essex  the  night  before  her  departure,  took  leave  of 
Captain  Porter,  when  his  vessel  made  sail  from  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  in  one  of  those  fierce 
gales  common  there.  The  two  British  ships,  always  pru- 
dently managed,  were  under  light  canvass,  on  the  look-out. 
As  the  Essex  rounded  the  point,  discovering  that  he  could  pass 
to  windward  between  them  and  the  land,  Captain  Porter  ven- 
tured to  haul  up  without  taking  in  topsails,  and  in  doubling  the 
headland  carried  away  his  maintopsail,  precipitating   several 
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of  liis  crew  into  the  sea,  some  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
save  iti  that  first  and  ominous  disaster  of  a  fatal  day.  That  mis- 
fortune left  Porter  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  Valparaiso, 
where,  if  he  could  have  regained  his  fornier  berth,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  defend  his  ship;  but,  crippled  as  sho 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  run  her  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
there  cast  anchor.  The  Cherub,  shaking  out  her  reefs,  quickly 
followed.  But  though  bravely  brought  into  action  by  her  cap- 
tain. Tucker,  he  was  soon  wounded,  and  his  vessel  so  battered 
by  the  Essex,  that  the  Cherub  hauled  off'  to  repair  damages 
before  the  Phoebe  opened  her  fire.  Following  in  his  consort's 
wake.  Captain  llillyer  took  the  Cherub's  place,  but  soon  found 
the  fire  of  the  Essex  intolerable.  His  first  lieutenant,  Ingram, 
and  some  of  his  men,  were  killed ;  the  PluTebe  was  repeatedly 
hulled,  and  the  action  began  so  favorably  to  the  Essex  that  the 
Phoebe,  like  the  Cherub,  drew  off",  and  retired  beyond  the  range 
of  the  American  cannonade.  As  Captain  llillyer  was  going 
into  action,  his  first  lieutenant,  Ingram,  warmly  urged  his  com- 
mander to  fight  the  Americans  fairly,  and  Avithout  any  un<luo 
advantage.  "Let  us,"  said  ho,  a  few  minutes  before  that  brave 
seaman  was  shot  dead,  "  let  us  have  no  Cherub  to  help  us,  but 
with  the  Phoebe  alone,  lay  the  Essex  aboard,  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm,  and  fight  like  Britons."  Captain  llillyer  told  Mr.  Poin- 
sett, wlio  walked  with  him  at  Ingram's  funeral,  that  he  was  an 
excellent  officer,  who,  in  their  long  sea-service  together,  llillyer 
had  never  known  to  be  insubordinate  but  on  that  occasion, 
when  he  was  much  excited,  "and  I  was  obliged,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "to  overrule  his  request.  It  was  our  duty,  I  told  him,  to 
use  whatever  means  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  to  capture  an 
enemy  who  had  done  so  much  damage  to  Hritish  coniincrcc,  and 
whose  escape  would  be  attended  with  such  serious  results."  In 
Captain  Ilillycr's  official  despatch,  there  are  odors  not  only 
of  duty  but  of  sanctity  and  sentinientalisni,  of  which  vVmerican 
history  has  no  right  to  deprive  him.  The  tlianks  of  tite  mer- 
cliants,  whose  commerce  he  rescued  from  a  dangerous  assailant, 
and  the  favor  of  his  superiors,  he  jirobably  earned.  But  the 
heroism  of  British  naval  exploit  was  biiricil  with  his  lieutenant. 
And  if  that  heroism  was  warmed  by  tlic  blood  of  Byng,  shed 
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fc  ;•  alleged  cowardice,  it  may  be  (juestioncd  whethoi  Captain 
Ilillyer's  cold-blooded  calculations  were  more  profitable  to  the 
policy  than  to  the  true  glory  of  lords  of  the  ocean.  To  mas- 
sacre the  brave  peojilc  of  the  Essex  with  eighty-one  cannon, 
when  out  of  reach  of  their  six,  was  more  benumbing  to  British 
enterprise  than  the  admiralty  order  to  avoid  largo  American 
frigates,  which  Admiral  Napier  coarsely  characterised  in  Par- 
liament as  only  fit  to  be  thrown  into  the  quarter-gallery. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  who  had  gone  ashore  from  the  Essex  in  the 
boat  of  the  Essex  Junior,  one  of  Porter's  prizes  fitted  out  and 
manned  from  his  ship,  and  put  under  command  of  his  first 
Lieutenant  Downes,  mounting  his  horse  gallopped  to  the  head 
of  the  bay,  earnestly  surveying  the  various  eventful  occurrences 
between  the  British  and  American  vessels.     At  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  he  saw  that  the  Essex  fired  with  fatal  effect,  and 
so  repelled  her  first  assailant ;  that  the  Phoob'''s  firing  wis  wild 
and  pointless,  Avhile  she  suffered  from  the  deadly  shots  of  the 
Essex.     But  when  the  Phoebe  likewise  retired,  and  the  British 
ships,  both  out  of  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Essex,  from  their 
long  eighteen-pound  cannon  swejtt  her  decks,  with  no  danger 
to  the  British,  it  was,  like  target-firing,  with  cruel  certainty. 
Mr.   Poinsett  could  distinctly  see  the  shots  from  the  Essex 
plunge  into  the  water  without  reaching  the  Phoebe,  while  her 
shot,  when  they  missed  the  Essex,  struck  the  shore  not  far 
from  where   Mr.   Poinsett  was.      During   that  massacre,  the 
Americans,  officers  and  men,  all  emulating  their  noble  captain, 
gloriously   innnolated  themselves    to   i;ie   honor  of  their  un- 
tarnished ilag,  and  the  glory  of  their  distant  country.     The 
Essex  was  repeatedly  on   fire.     More  than  half  of  her  crew 
were   cither   killed,   wounded,    drowned,    or   escaped    ashore. 
Valparaiso,  built   at  the    foot,   or   on    the    acclivity  of  lofty 
hills,    furnished   thousands   of  eye-witnesses   upon    them,    of 
the  Bi'nguinary  sacrifice,  continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  by 
the  cannon  of  two  vessels  firing  upon  one,  disabled  and  nearly 
unarmed,  the  two  executioners  keeping  out  of  gun-shot,  where 
it  was    impossible  for  their  victim   to   hurt    them.      Captain 
Ilillyer's   official  despatch   staled   that  in   the  outset  of  the 
engagement  "appearances  were  a   little  inauspicious;"    and 
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that  "  tlic  colors  of  tlio  Essex  wore  not  struck  until  the  loss, 
in  killotl  anil  woundod,  was  so  awfully  ^''^'^^  ''^'>'  shattered 
condition  so  seriously  bad,  as  to  render  further  resistance  un- 
availinj:;." 

That  eniragement  was  the  most  desperate  hy  sea  throufrhout 
the  war.  The  comninndcrs  of  the  antagonist  ships  had  worked 
their  respective  crews  to  intense,  if  not  to  delirious  hostility. 
They  fought  under  numerous  flags  and  ensigns,  defying  each 
other:  the  American  motto  "fp.'c  trade  and  sailor's  rights" 
defensive;  the  British  motto  "CJod,  our  country  and  liberty, 
traitors  ofl'end  both,"  insulting.  During  the  six  weeks  while 
the  British  lay  oft'  Valparaiso  watching  the  Essex,  the  crews 
exchanged  challenges  by  letters  and  rhymes,  several  of  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  Analectic  Magazine  by  Mr. 
Paulding,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  Mr.  I'oinsett 
was  Secretary  of  War.  National  antipathy  had  been  so  excited, 
that  many  of  Porter's  crew,  rather  than  be  captured  swam 
ashore,  whilst  others  were  drowned  in  the  eftbrt.  They  re- 
paired to  Mr.  Poinsett's  residence  in  a  state  of  extreme  indig- 
nation :  and  Captain  Porter's  ofticial  letters  state  that  Mr. 
Poinsett  called  on  the  (Governor  to  vindicate  the  violated  neu- 
trality of  the  port.  Only  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Amer- 
icans fell  into  captivity,  which  Captain  llillyer  mitigated  as 
much  as  he  could  by  generous  treatment.  In  that  respect  full 
homage  was  rendered  to  him  by  his  prisoners,  as  he  did  equal 
justice  to  th.'ir  heroic  fortitude.  But  Captain  llillyer  refused 
Mr.  Poinsett  permission  to  go  home  in  the  Essex  Junior  Avhen 
that  vessel  was  fitted  as  a  cartel  to  carry  home  Captain  Porter 
and  his  men.  Arrived  off  Long  Island,  New  York,  July  f), 
1814,  the  Essex  Junior  was  overhauled  by  the  British  razce-ship 
Saturn,  Captain  Nash,  who,  receiving  Captain  Porter  kindly, 
permitted  the  Essex  Junior  to  proceed  homewards;  but  soon 
countermanded  that  permission  on  the  assumption  that  Captain 
llillyer  was  not  authorised  to  make  the  arrangements  he  did 
for  Porter's  liberation.  Incensed  at  this  disappointment,  which 
might  lead  to  his  being  sent  to  Halifax  as  a  prisoner,  he  indig- 
nantly gave  Captain  Nash  notice  that  he  (Porter)  was  no  longer 
on  parole,  and  that  night  leaving  with  Lieutenant  Downcs  a 
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reproadiful  mofsage  for  Nash,  I'orter  pushed  off  in  the  sliip's 
boat  fifty  miles  from  la!i<l,  antl  effected  his  escape  ashore  at 
New  York,  \vli(>re  lie  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm,  the 
horses  taken  from  his  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  the  {»opu- 
hice  to  his  loilgings,  with  every  denu)nstration  of  geiu'ral 
delight.  Captain  Nash  finally  allowed  Ijieutenant  Downes 
to  proceed  with  the  Essex  .Junior;  but  not  till  his  high-mettled 
commander,  chafed  by  ungenerous  discomfiture  and  dreading 
more  disappointment,  abru))tly  broke  from  honourable  conline- 
inent,  with  imprecations  on  captors  who  unjustly  impressed 
and  unmanfnlly  overpowered  him. 

Ills  victimation  was  hailed  by  his  coutitrv  as  one  of  its 
greatest  naval  achievements.  The  jiroud,  brave,  and  free 
nation  of  mighty  islanders,  by  whom  an  admiral  was  executed, 
and  all  naval  ollicers  disgraced  for  failing  to  encounter  eipial 
force,  magnanimously  dej)lored,  admired,  and  extolled  their  off- 
spring's liecatondi,  a  hundred  noble  seamen  killed,  mutilated, 
or  drowned,  sacrilicing  life  to  honor  in  defence  of  the  invinci- 
ble ilag  proclaiming  free  trade  and  sailor's  rights;  glorious  ex- 
ample to  the  American,  formidable  warning  to  the  JJritish 
navies.  I'uldic  opinion  was  unanimous  throughout  the  United 
States  that  such  victhns  as  Decatur  and  l*orter  were  martyrs 
of  infinite  promise.  IJrirish  naval  history  affords  no  instance 
of  greater  excellence  in  this  great  British  similitude  of  the 
greatest  IJoman  virtue.  I'orter's  capture  was  one  of  the  few 
subjects  on  Avhich  the  American  press  was  of  (Uie  mind.  The 
Boston  (iazette,  one  of  the  papers  most  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  the  United  States  Ciazctte,  scarcely  less  so,  concurred  with 
the  advocates  of  the  war  in  condemnation  of  Captain  llillyer. 
It  was  connuonly  said  that  he  had  orders  from  his  superiors  to 
disregard  neutral  ports  and  places  ii'  pursuit  and  capture  of  the 
American  frigate,  which  had  done  so  much  injury  to  JJritish 
counnmerce  in  the  racilic.  Unlawfully  violating  neutral  harbors, 
in  order  to  subdue  an  enemy  whom  he  eludod  in  fair  combat,  and 
overpowered  by  sanguinary  contrivance,  was  universally  con- 
demned by  all  admirers  of  naval  chivalry  and  advocates  of  inter- 
national law.  Exchanged  soon  after  their  arrival.  Porter  and 
Lis  men  were  engaged  on  the  Potomac  against  the  Seahorse 
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and  Enryalus,  "British  frii:;;itos,  Captiiiiis  (lordon  atiil  Napier, 
■who  sacked  Alexandria,  and  aidcil  much  in  tlicir  expulsion,  hut 
laden  with  booty,  from  Virginia. 

On  the  tempestuous  niirlit  of  January  14.  ISlf).  iu  a  snow- 
storm, Decatur  escaped  to  sea  from  New  York  in  tlio  IVigato 
President,  hut,  witliout  a  pih)t,  in  the  darkness  and  tcm[icst, 
the  ship  ran  aground,  injuring  lier  sailing  (|na]ities:  and  when, 
as  was  alleged  by  many,  treacherous  lights  from  shore  ap|triscd 
the  enemy  of  her  emergency.  Next  day  four  ships  of  war, 
the  razee  Majestic,  Commodore  Hayes,  the  frigates  Endymion, 
Pomona  and  Tenedos,  Avere  all  under  press  of  sail  in  ])ursuit. 
The  Endymion,  which  outsailed  the  other  British  vessels,  and 
could  have  engaged  the  I'resident  aliMie  if  so  inclined,  at  indeed 
close  encounter,  was  considerably  worsted  in  the  chase.  At  mid- 
night the  three  other  vessels  overtook  the  President,  )nob/H'dhoY, 
as  our  consolatory  phrase  was  at  the  time,  and  Decatur  proudly 
Burremlered  his  sword,  imt  to  any  single  compieror,  but  to  the 
conunander  of  the  s(|uadron  :  after  attesting  like  Porter  a  noblo 
spirit  of  resistance,  which  would  not  yield  till  more  would  have 
been  much  worse  than  useless.  The  destruction  endured  in 
the  Essex  and  the  President  exceeded  that  on  board  any 
English  vessel  of  war  before  she  struck  her  flag. 

On  the  iJOtli  of  February  IWIT),  the  frigate  Constitution,  Cap- 
tain StcAvart,  brought  to  action  and  captured  the  Cyane  and  the 
Levant,  ]iritish  vessels  of  war.  after  a  triangular  moonlight 
engagement,  and  took  his  two  prizes  into  Porto  Praya  ;  oft'  which 
place,  on  the  11th  of  March,  the  Leander,  the  Newcastle,  and 
the  Acasta,  three  heavy  British  men-t)f-war,  a[»peared.  Cap- 
tain Stewart  inmiediately  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea  with  the 
Cyane  and  the  Levant.  The  Cyane  escaped.  The  Levant  re- 
treated into  Porto  Praya,  and  was  there  retaken  by  the  British. 
The  three  IJritish  ships,  each  one  e(pud  to  the  Constitution, 
pursued  her,  and  it  was  much  said  at  the  time  that  one 
of  them  might  have  overtaken  her,  if  the  commanding  officer, 
Sir  George  Collier,  had  not  kept  them  all  three  together;  who 
committed  suicide  sometime  .  ""ter,  unable  to  bear  the  sting  of 
asj)ersiniis  cast  upon  his  ccmrage.  Captain  Stewart's  uncom- 
mon self-possscssion,  decision,  and  judgment,  were  universally 
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acknowledged,  not  oidy  in  his  action  but  his  escape  Tvith  one 
of  his  [)rize,s  from  a  force  so  sujierior. 

The  last  naval  engagement  occurred  on  the  28d  of  Febru- 
ary 1815,  between  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  and 
the  British  brig-of-war  IVnguin.  The  J'enguin  was  sent  to  sea 
by  the  Admiral,  manned  and  prepared  to  take  the  Young  Wasp, 
an  American  privateer.  The  Hornet  and  Penguin  were  as  well- 
nmtcheil  as  could  be  i  i  class,  size,  and  metal.  The  JJritish 
vessel's  captain  and  many  t)f  her  crew  were  killed,  while  the 
comparative  injury  done  the  combatants,  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  British  were  no  match  for  the  Americans. 
An  English  vessel  of  war  was  more  certaiidy  then  triumphantly 
captured  by  an  American,  than  theretofore  a  French  by  a 
British  vessel  of  war.  8o  settled  had  that  result  become  in 
]Jritish  apprehensions,  that  oilicial  reports  of  their  naval  en- 
gagements ceased  to  be  published,  probably  in  order  to  conceal 
the  conijtarison  of  loss,  and  British  vessels  by  standing  order 
from  the  Admiralty  were  directed  not  to  fight  with  Americans 
of  equal  force. 

The  war  of  1812  ended  as  it  began,  b_y  a  remarkable  display 
of  American  s(>amanship  and  resolution,  vithout  bloodshed. 
Soon  after  the  Wt'sp  took  the  Frolic  in  October  181'2,  they  were 
both  captured  by  the  I'oictiers,  British  ship-of-the-line.  Bid- 
die  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Wasp.  Not  long  after,  when 
commander  of  the  Hornet  he  took  the  Penguin,  he  was  again 
in  jeopardy  of  captivity  from  another  British  ship-of-the-line, 
the  Cornwallis  74.  His  escape  from  that  vessel  was  an  exploit 
like  that  of  the  Constitution  from  the  squadron  of  frigates  that 
chased  her  in  July  1812.  During  several  days  and  nights  the 
Cornwallis  pursued  the  Hornet,  several  times  getting  so  near 
as  to  throw  shot  over  and  into  her.  But  Biddle  had  once  un- 
dergone the  mortification  of  such  a  reverse,  and  was  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  it  again.  He  lightened  the  vessel  by  throw- 
ing overboard  every  thing  that  might  impede  her  sailing,  and 
finally  escaped  with  but  one  gun,  no  anchor,  cable,  boat  or  any 
part  of  his  ship's  burden  that  could  be  cast  into  the  sea. 
Thirty-five  years  afterwards  Congress  passed  an  act  to  allow 
Mr.  Zantzinger,  the  purser  of  the  Hornet,  payment  for  what  he 
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had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  in  ibat  memorable  cliase,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  knives  and  forks  with  which  the  oilicers  and 
crew  ate  their  meals,  were  among  tho  immolations  made  by  a 
spirit  of  indomitable  res()lntir)n,  which,  as  in  that  instance,  sel- 
dom fails  whenever  heroically  vxercised.  The  superior  seaman- 
ship and  superior  self-possession  by  which  the  war  on  the  ocean 
began  when  Captain  J  lull  escaped  fronj  a  srjuadron,  and  by 
which  it  ended  when  Captain  IJiddle  in  a  sloop  bafiled  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  contributed  as  much  to  our  reputation  for  marine  su- 
periority, as  the  bloodiest  battle.  Hull  did  not  fight  tho 
Guerriere,  nor  IJiddle  tho  Penguin,  with  more  judicious  spirit 
than  they  both  disjilayod  in  surmounting  jeopardy  to  which 
many  brave  seamen  would  have  succumbed  ;  proving  that  calm 
considerate  courage  often  triumphs  over  the  most  desperate 
circumstances. 

The  war  of  1812  closed  on  the  ocean  some  months  posterior 
to  the  treaty  of  peace,  after  a  contest  inappreciably  important 
—  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  for  all  maritime  nations. 
Mankind  were  emancipated  by  it  from  British  naval  dominion, 
as  galling  as  that  great  continental  despotism  against  which  all 
Europe  took  up  arms ;  from  l)oth  of  which  the  world  was  re- 
lieved together,  aiul  probably  for  ever. 

The  navy,  however,  has  abundant  chronicles,  historical  re- 
cords, biographical  eulogiums,  and  other  means  of  applausive 
recollection.  But  there  is  an  arm,  wonderfully  used  in  that 
war,  of  which  it  has  always  been  my  intention  to  register  sojue 
of  the  achievements.  No  historian  has  characterised  the  Ame- 
rican privateers ;  whose  deeds,  (not  always  jirinted  at  all,  aiul 
when  published,  only  scattered  through  newspapers,  their 
value  underrated,  their  characters  disparaged),  demand  not 
only  the  patriot's  but  the  statesman's  consitleration.  Militia 
of  the  seas,  like  the  militia  ashore,  in  the  war  of  LSl^  rivalled 
the  navy  and  the  army,  in  exploits,  in  humanity,  in  all  that 
war  can  do  to  make  peace. 

The  United  States  had  uncommon  inducements  to  assault 
British  commerce  by  means  of  private  armed  vessels :  almost 
Avithout  a  navy  to  contend,  and  altogether  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world.    Nearly  a  thousand 
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American  merchant  vessels  liad  been,  as  we  averred,  illegally 
taken  and  eondeu\ned  by  the  IJritish ;  whose  eomnu'rce  it  was 
befittiiifi  retribution  to  harass  by  armed  private  cruisers.  Of 
one  hundretl  thousand  and  more  American  seamen,  registered 
at  the  custom-houses  in  1S12,  a  large  portion  were  thrown  out 
of  emjdoyment  by  war,  to  remain  idle,  destitute,  discontented 
and  mischievous,  unless  employed  in  privateers.  The  national 
vessels  couhl  not  employ  one  tenth  of  them.  Through  their 
instrumentality,  the  national  force  might  be  most  eft'ectually 
brought  to  bear  on  the  maritime  enemy ;  aiul  private  contri- 
bution economically  thus  reinforce  public  action.  This  has 
always  been,  and  will  be,  not  only  a  maritime  but  a  privateer- 
ing people.  Their  freedom,  and  their  enterprise,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  their  freedom,  aiul  their  habit  of  doing  many  things 
individually,  which  in  other  countries  are  exclusively  done  by 
government,  must  always  render  sea-volunteers  a  numerous 
and  powerful  American  force.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  port  of  New  York  was  insignificant  compared  with  its 
present  capacity,  no  less  than  48  privateers,  manned  by  r)0(JO 
men,  armed  with  GDo  cannon,  in  the  year  17o8,  sailed  from 
that  single  port  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  France, 
then  not  a  fifth  of  what  British  commerce  was  in  181-. 

As  it  was  quite  uncertain,  till  the  act  passed  Congress,  whe- 
ther war  would  be  declared,  owners  and  sailors  could  not  make 
their  arrangements  till  some  weeks  after  the  declaration.  Yet 
within  three  months  211t  British  vessels  were  captured,  armed 
with  574  cannons  and  manned  by  8108  men,  of  which  hostile 
annoyance  to  the  enemy,  individual  American  gain,  and  gain  to 
the  national  treasury,  privateers  accomplished  the  greater  part. 
During  two  years  and  ten  months  of  the  war's  continuance, 
more  than  2400  vessels,  public  and  private,  armed  and  unarmed, 
were  taken  by  American  cruisers  from  the  British.  Allowing 
750  of  those  to  have  been  re-captured,  about  1050  prizes  re- 
mained, either  brought  into  American  ports,  or  destroyed 
at  sea,  and  so  totally  lost  to  the  enemy.  Of  these  prizes, 
privateers  took  about  1200;  which,  at  an  average  of  30 
men  to  each  prize,  gave  3(5,000  prisoners,  and  at  an  average 
of   30,000   dollars,  as  the  value  of  each  vessel  and  cargo, 
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(lot^poiloil  (Jroat  nritaiii  (A'  otI.OOO.OOO  dollars,  tliorclty  in- 
frcasiii;;^  sea  ri^ks,  iiisiiraiicc,  roiivovs,  ami  lo-tsos  hcyoinl  all 
pri'ci'ik'iit.  Kvcry  sfa-|iiirt  fniiii  KastpDrt  to  Savannah  rjacii- 
latc'd  privateers,  inatmed  Ity  experienceil  oHicers  and  thordiijih- 
bred  seamen,  i'aniillar  witli  the  seas  and  all  their  perils:  t'ond 
of  adventures,  jrreedy  of  ^iiin,  hatin;:,  withdut  fearin;;,  the  do- 
luineerin;;  self-styled  lords  of  the  oeean,  who  so  Ion;;  impressed 
and  iniprisoneil  their  jiersons,  seized,  spoliated,  ravaj;ed  their 
property,  and  insidted  their  eountry.  From  those  very  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  aversion  to  the  war  raj^ed,  (and 
often  e(|iiippe(l  hy  traders  delirious  with  disafleetion,  from 
juirts  of  New  Kn;;Iand,)  within  the  first  month  after  war  was 
declared,  more  than  a  hnndreil  privateers  rushed  to  the  oeean 
for  prey.  Thirty-seven  prizes  were  sent  into  Salem,  one  of  the 
hoad-ipiarters  of  what  was  called  the  peace  party,  hy  priva- 
teers, one  of  them  named  the  Timothy  INckerin;:,  captured  hy 
those  from  the  three  ports  of  Salem,  (Jloucester,  and  Marhlehead. 
within  the  first  six  weeks  of  hostilities.  A  privateer,  pierced 
for  fourteen  ;:;uns,  was  launehcil  at  Providi-nce,  |{.  I.,  in  s<'ven- 
teen  tlays  after  her  huildin^  he;;an.  In  vain  did  the  opposition 
endeavor  to  prove  that  privateering;  was  unprofitahle  ;  that  our 
privateers,  as  well  as  unarmed  vessels,  were  taken  l»y  the  enemy 
to  a  greater  amount  than  oiu'  |)eople  took  IVoin  them.  The  ac- 
count made  tip  at  Salem  in  Novemher,  \X\:].  reckoned  (>7'),000 
dollars,  and  upwards,  ascertained  proceeds  of  sales  there  alone, 
of  prize-i)roperty,  ajiainst  a  deliit  of  1()4.0()0  dollars,  all  the 
losses  that  could  be  counted.  Some  of  the  prizes  were  worth 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  even 
more.  The  Dromo,  a  Hoston  shallop  of  twenty-seven  tons  and 
one  gun,  captured  the  (Juano,  a  Hritish  ship  of  three  hundred 
tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  sent  into  Salem.  The  Mary  Ann, 
of  one  gun,  captured  and  sent  into  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  brigs 
and  tw<>  schooners,  avcII  loaded,  armed  and  manned,  with  valu- 
able cargoes.  JJritish  Transport,  No.  AO,  loaded  with  cannm, 
musketry,  and  other  warlike  utensils,  soldiers'  clothing,  cam[i 
eciuipage,  Avine,  and  much  valuable  cai'go,  but  navigateil  by 
twelve  men  who  refused  to  light,  on  her  way  from  Ilaiifax  to 
Ht.  Jolins  was  taken  and  sent  into  Gloucester,  by  the  privateer 
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Madison,  "f  one  ;^un,  in  si;j;ht  and  despite  of  ii  British  sloop  of 
warot'i\.  ,iiy-two  ;ri»ns,  whose'  launch,  armed  \Nith  forty  men, 
the  privateer's  men  licat  otV  witli  ^'rcat  execution,  and  escaped 
I'roiii  the  sloop  of  war  by  superior  sailing:. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I'nitcd  States,  condemnin;i;  American  vessels  sailini^ 
under  IJritish  licenses,  made  ;.'(M)d  to  the  owners  of  private 
armed  vi'ssels  from  Salem  and  .Marl)lehead  alone,  two  of  the 
most  disalVected  towns  of  Massachusetts,  n»ore  than  (I')0,000 
dollars.  More  than  4,<MI(»,(K)0  was  the  estimated  value  of 
licensed  vessels  captin'cd  and  condemned:  all  in  adilition  to 
the  .\merican  ;^ains  and  British  losses,  by  JJritish  vessels  cap- 
tured and  secun'd.  Twenty-six  privateers,  mostly  well-armed 
;"iid  cipiijiped,  sailed  from  New  York  soon  after  war  was  de- 
clared, mouiitinii  -1-  cannons  and  with  '2'-V-V.^  seamen.  More 
than  'JOO  valuable  American  vessels  and  ear;ioes  jjot  safe 
into  New  York,  durinj^  June,  July,  and  Au^^ust,  iSli',  after 
war  be;^an,  before  the  enemy  had  beleaj!;tiercd  the  American 
coasts,  and  when  American  naval  expeditions,  both  by  priva- 
teers and  pulilic  vessels,  were  continual. 

In  s|)ite  of  political  o|»p<)sition,  lucrative  enterprise  armed 
the  ports  of  Massachusetts  for  a;.'jrre>sive  and  cflective  war  : 
and  Avhile  tiie  state  wDuld  not  even  defend  its  soil,  many  of  its 
excellent  mariners,  and  some  disaft'ected  merchants,  soui^ht 
gain  by  captures,  when  it  was  no  lonj^cr  attainable  by  com- 
merce. There  was,  inileed,  some  revival  of  the  maritime  spirit 
of  the  revolution  there.  The  hulk  of  an  old  privateer  of  that 
period,  calletl  the  Fame,  of  Boston,  was  refitted,  and  went  to  sea 
under  a  Captain  (Jreen.  Haltimore  sent  forth  many  and  superior 
privateers;  one  of  them,  called  the  Hossie.  under  that  gay  and 
gallant  veteran,  .Joshua  JJarney,  who  commanded  the  llyder 
AH  privateer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  when,  after  a  severe 
confl'ct,  he  took  the  General  Monk,  a  vessel  of  the  royal 
British  luivy.  On  his  first  cruise  in  liSl'J,  he  captured  more 
than  iM'AiO  tons  of  British  shipping,  valued  at  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  with  lilT  prisniiers,  lOM  of  whom  he  sent,  in 
one  of  his  prizes,  on  parole,  with  a  receipt  of  exchange,  into 
Halifax,  with  his  tumpUoicnts  to  Admiral  Sawyer,  commaudiug 
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there.  An  American  whale-boat  arrived  at  Porthxnd  on  the 
deck  of  her  prize,  ujxtn  Avhich  the  captors  hoisted  tlicir  tiny 
vessel  of  war. 

The  American  sea-ports  abounded  Avith  seamen  caijer  for 
service,  and  merchants  to  fit  out  privateers.  Excepting  the 
British,  the  American  seamen  outnumbered  those  of  all 
Europe;  to  whom  sea-roviii<;  was  habitual,  for  whoui  storms 
and  rocks  had  few  terrors,  and  who,  one  and  all,  considered 
themselves,  as  they  Avere,  at  least  as  good,  if  Tiot  better 
sailors  than  the  famous  British  tars.  The  Dutch,  the  Danish, 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  sea-faring  population  had 
been  so  thoroughly  vancpiishcd  by  the  English,  that  they 
Avere  afraid  of  their  victors.  The  Americans  had  no  such 
feelinff.  On  the  contrarv,  the  liritish  Avere  become  afraid  of 
them.  And  though  there  Avere  gallant  exceptions,  yet  impressed 
men,  long  pent  up  in  Avooden  Avails,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  their  officers  Avere  shy  of  equal  combat  Avitli  the  once  im- 
pressed and  despised  Yankees.  French  ships  Avell  armed,  and 
manned  with  French,  Dutch,  Sf)anisli,  and  Italian  sailors,  sub- 
mitted to  be  blockaded  by  English  sliips  of  oidy  eipial,  if  not 
inferior,  force.  ]Jut  British  seamen  found  that  Nelson's 
favorite  captain,  Ifavdy,  did  not  venture  to  blockade  Decatur 
at  NcAv  ]/ondon,  Avithout  much  superior  force;  that  Yeo  always 
evaded  Chauncey,  ^m  Lake  Ontario,  uidess  greatly  superior; 
and  that  not  only  frigates,  but  American  privateers,  Avith  im- 
punity shot  to  sea  through  the  strictest  British  blockades,  and 
often  back  again  to  port,  Avith  valuable  prizes.  Ann'rican  pri- 
vateers, too,  generally  outsailed  British  cruisers :  Avhcther  be- 
cause better  built,  better  manned,  or  more  boldly  manoeuvred. 
They  sometimes  audaciously  exchanged  shots  with  frigates  and 
ships-of-the-line,  proudly  styled  and  commanded  as  parts  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  royal  navy.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
American  privateers  captured  vessels  of  the  Jiritish  navy  by 
boarding.  They  ridiculed  paper  blockades,  landed  on  liritish 
shoi^  fre(|uented  British  seas,  by  dashing  audacity  defied,  per- 
plexed, and  damaged  British  niaritiiiu'  authority,  proptn-ty,  and 
pride.  ]}y  that  striking  retribution,  so  often  marking  the 
course  of  human  events,   the  ocean  avus  alive  with  despised 
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enemies,  long  provoked,  never  feared,  amazing  all  the  world 
as  alone  able  to  break  the  British  trident. 

There  was  retribution  also  ashore,  as  well  as  at  sea.    British 
injustice,  powerfully  repelled  by  privateer  force,  was  severely 
retaliated  by  prize  law,  breaking  forth  in  that  New  England, 
where  state  authorities,  the  bench,  the  pulpit  and  the  tribune 
were  loudest  in  denunciations  of  hostilities.     A  young  Salem 
lawyer,  just  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  riding  the  most  maritime  circuit  of  the  Union, 
abounding  with  sea-ports  crowded  with  seamen  thrown  out  of, 
and  thirsting  for  employment ;  inhabited  by  enterprising  mer- 
chants in  the  fervor  of  judicial  apprenticeship,  selected  from  the 
war  party  for  his  place,  signalised  it  by  impregnating  virgin 
American  admiralty  law  with  the  lustful  rapacities  of  the  Eng- 
lish code.     Adopting  Sir  William  Scott's  elegant  and  capti- 
vating   enforcements    of    an   extremely   un-English    system, 
descended  from  the  Star  Chamber  and    Spanish    inquisition. 
Judge  Story  fleshed  his  maiden  decrees  with  prize  law  that 
rendered  privateering  the  most  profitable  pursuit  of  New  Eng- 
land against  Old  England.     Scarcely  a  dogma  of  British  prize- 
law  but  found  in  him  an  expounder,  adroit,  indefatigable,  and 
independent.     lie  struck  at  traitors,  smugglers,  licensers,  and 
prisoners,  with  equal  and  unsparing  force.     Cor.denuiations  in 
his  courts  followed  captures  with  rapid  execution  and  learned 
illustration.     All  the  harsh,  ex  parte  rules  of  foreign  codes, 
engrafted  on  an  English  stock  totally  unlike  them,  suspicious, 
selfish,  ami  grasping,  were  inflicted — admiralty  droits  and  all — 
on  English  connnerce,  for  the  benefit  of  Auierican  i)rivateersmen 
in  that  part  of  this  country  where  all  hostility  again:*t  England 
was  almost  universally  denounced  as  unnatural.    The  sea-roving 
and  lucrific  propensities   of  the  most  enterprising  of  people, 
then  condemned  to  inaction,  were  stimulated  and  vouchsafed  by 
pursuits  as  seductive  as  the  later  discoveries  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia.    As  Chatham  taught  England  how  profitable  it  was  to 
wage  war  with  the  right  arm,  at  the  same  time  that  trade  was 
carried  on  with  the  left,  so  privateering  was  believeil  to  furnish 
a  gainful   substitute   for   foreign  connnerce.     (Jreut   Britain, 
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with  immense  commerce  afloat,  had  no  privateers.  Tlie  Tliiited 
States,  without  public  vessels  to  make  head  a^^'ainst  the  Eng- 
lish, had  a  hundred  thousand  sailors  to  cruise  in  privateers. 

It  was  mooted  in  Congress,  and  considered  throughout  the 
country,  whether  private  armed  vessels,  which  cost  government 
no  expense,  were  not  the  cheapest  and  most  eftectivc  reliance 
for  the  war.  The  navy  had  nobly  done  all  it  could.  Was  it 
not  wiser  to  lay  it  up,  reposing  on  laurels,  rather  than  expose 
it,  and  the  laurels  too,  to  extreme  danger  ?  A  hundred  priva- 
teers, averaging  only  ten  guns  and  sixty  inen  each,  would  never 
fail  to  be  at  sea,  intolerably  harassing  the  enemy  and  teaching 
him  the  worth  of  peace  by  interrupting  or  destroying  his  com- 
merce. The  modern  tendency  of  freedom  is  to  govern  less  and 
leave  more  to  individual  action.  Volunteer  systems,  cheaper 
and  safer  than  armies  or  navies,  are  apt  to  be  preferred  to  the 
separate  profession  of  arms.  At  all  events,  it  was  said,  let  a 
Bca-militia,  like  that  on  land,  constitute  part  of  the  belligerent 
forces.  vVlthough  British  influence  and  pride  decry  i)rivateers 
as  piratical  and  odious,  yet  is  not  the  principle  of  depredation 
the  same,  and  the  practice,  too,  between  the  ])rivate  and  the 
public  vessel  of  war  ?  War  is  a  trial  which  of  two  combatants 
can  do  the  other  most  harm ;  and  why  should  those  who  depre- 
cate its  brutalities  dignify  or  emleavor  to  recommend  them  ? 
Why  favor  or  respect  more  the  ship-of-thc-liiie,  armed  with  a 
hundred  guns,  and  manned  with  a  thousand  men,  than  the 
sloop  whose  sole  armament  is  a  single  gun,  and  whose  crew  is 
but  five-and-twenty  men  ?  Depredation  is  the  aim  of  both  alike. 
According  to  a  well-settled  principle  of  war-law,  every  indivi- 
dual of  each  belligerent  nation  is  at  war  with  every  individual 
of  the  other,  and  bound  to  do  him  all  possible  harm  in  person 
and  property. 

Still  there  is  a  general  aversion  to  privateers,  as  more  like 
pirates  than  public  vessels  of  war;  aversion  natural  to  a  great 
nation  like  the  British,  witli  inimcnsc!  commerce,  obnoxious  to 
private  armed  cruisers,  and  an  iiniiunise  navy  to  ])rotect  it; 
whether  it  is  so  just  an  American  antipathy  might  be  ques- 
tioned.    Yet  in  some  parts  it  broke  out  in  extreme  prejudice. 
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The  Now  Bedford  Mercury,  published  in  1814,  contained 
the  following :  — 

"Mr.  Lindsay  is  requested,  by  one  of  his  subscribers,  to  insert  in  liis  paper 
tiiat  the  doctor  of  the  privateer  Saratoga,  now  fitting  for  a  cruise  at  Fair- 
haven,  applied,  some  days  since,  to  several  apothecaries  of  this  phicc  for  a 
medicine  chest,  all  of  whom  peremptorily  refused  supplying  him  wiJi  that 
article,  or  with  any  drugs  or  medicines  for  the  use  of  the  privateer." 

The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "A  Ship-owner,"  adds  — 

•'We  tiiink  the  gentlemen  did  themselves  much  credit,  and  we  hope  their 
example  will  he  followed  by  the  citizens  of  this  place  generally.  Lot  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  privateers  cannot  obtain  suppliet'  of  any  kind  at 
this  place,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  infested  with  those  nuisances.  Let 
them  fit  and  refit  from  that  sink  of  corruption,  the  Sodom  of  our  country, 
called  Baltimore;  and  not,  by  seeking  refiige  here,  put  in  jeopardy  our  ship- 
ping and  our  town,  and  necessitate  our  yeomanry,  at  this  busy  season,  to 
leave  their  farms  uncultivated  to  defend  our  harbor,  which,  were  it  not  a 
place  of  refuge  tor  what  has  been  ctnphatically  'Icnomiiiated  licensed  pirates, 
would  not  need  a  soldier  to  ensure  its  safety." 

Surgeons  being  deemed  non-combatants,  and  therefore  not 
delivered  as  prisoners  of  war,  medical  and  clerical  comforts 
being  allowed  to  felons,  this  New  Bedford  ebidlition  was  less 
logical  than  disaffected. 

At  all  events,  the  British  press,  both  colonial  and  metropo- 
litan, throughout  that  war,  bore  constant  testimony  to  the 
humanity,  generosity,  courtesy  and  charity  of  American  priva- 
teersmeii ;  from  whom  the  lords  of  the  ocean  received  lessons 
in  kindness  to  prisoners,  as  well  as  in  courage  toward  foes. 
In  numerous  instances  the  thanks  of  vanciuished  Britons  were 
published,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  their  privateer  vic- 
tors. Jn  no  instance,  that  1  am  aware  of,  was  their  cruelty  or 
severity  complained  of,  or  censured  by  a  press  certainly  not 
abstemious  from  American  condenniation.  In  fact,  the  sea- 
rovers  of  that  Avar  were  licentious  JJritish  commanders  of  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  while  American  privateers  were 
nu)stiy  models  of  legalized  hostilities.  Written  confessions 
will  appear,  in  this  chapter,  of  systematised  plunder,  pillairo 
"and  depredation  by  oflicers,  some  of  them,  then  or  since,  British 
noblemen  and  admirals,  to  which  American  privateersmen  never 
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degraded  tliemsclvef .  Unlawful  BritiHli  depredations  on  Ame- 
rican morcliantmon  provoked  the  war  which  armed  the  priva- 
teers. The  British  royal  navy  preyed  on  unarmed  vessels, 
unjustly  condemned  in  British  courts,  till  resistance  was  at  last 
roused ;  and  before  peace  was  restored,  by  memorable,  and  as 
it  were  providential  detection,  a  bundle  of  letters,  found  in  the 
cabin  of  a  vessel  of  the  British  royal  navy,  gallantly  boarded 
and  captuied,  just  as  the  war  ended,  by  an  American  privateer, 
betrayed  undeniable  proofs  of  scandalous  British  depravity. 

A  few  select  instances  of  privateer  hostilities  will  be  all  I 
shall  incorporate  with  this  narrative.  They  will  characterise 
the  whole,  which  it  would  recpiire  a  volmne  to  recite.  Ame- 
rican and  British  newspapers  abounded  with  their  details. 
Every  theatre  of  marine  enterprise  was  occupied  by  them. 
From  the  blockaded  and  beleaguered  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
East,  on  the  coasts  of  the  whole  globe,  in  every  latitude  and 
longitude,  British  vessels  were  surprised  and  subdued  by  Ame- 
rican privateers ;  great  numbers  sent  safely  into  port,  some 
ransomed,  others  burned.  Although  combat  was  not  the  priva- 
teer's vocation,  yet  they  seldom  declined  it  when  any  thing 
like  ecpial  terms  occurred ;  and  it  was  remarkably  indicative 
of  the  confidence  of  the  American  seaman  in  his  superiority, 
that  he  often  fought  when  it  was  not  indispensable,  —  fought 
for  victory  and  glory  as  well  as  prize-money. 

The  privateers  rivalled  the  American,  and  surpassed  the 
British  navy  in  adventure.  Cries  of  British  commerce  for  pro- 
tection from  American  privateers  were  as  loud  and  piercing  as 
groans  for  naval  defeats.  The  Jamaica  press,  in  January, 
1814,  announced  that,  thereafter,  the  British  mails  for  the 
West  Indies  would  be  forwarded  by  men-of-war,  in  consequence 
of  the  fre((uent  captures  of  royal  mail  packets  with  mails. 
There  were,  altogether,  fourteen  mail  vessels  captui*t>d,  three 
by  frigates,  eleven  by  privateers.  The  packets  were  all  armed, 
and  tolerably  well  manned,  fought  their  captors,  and  sometimes 
obstinately,  particularly  the  royal  packet  Princess  Amelia, 
which  did  not  strike  her  fing  till  after  stout  resistance  to  the 
privateer  llossie,  commanded  by  Barney.    The  packet  Princess 
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Eliznbolh,  after  a  sharp  contest,  taken  by  the  Ilarpy  privateer, 
of  IJiiltiniore,  and  raiisonied,  had  on  board  a  Turkish  .inibas- 
sador,  and  some  British  navy  ollicers.  The  j)acket  Landrailo 
was  ta!.eu  in  the  iJritish  Channel  by  the  Syren,  privateer  of 
l^alliniore.  'I'he  tiaiisport  bri.Li;  J^oris,  No.  (),'>0,  from  Senegal, 
with  soldiers,  line  horses,  a  liyaMia,  jackal,  and  other  wild 
Leasts,  presents  for  the  I'rince  llegent,  were  captured  by  the 
Graujpus  ])rivateer,  of  Haltiniore. 

^Vheu  a  rendezvous  was  opened  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  the  privateer  America,  ;>00  men  presented  themselves 
in  the  first  hour  to  erlist  for  her  ;  the  successful  cruises  of 
many  privateers  having  excited  a  thirst  for  enterprise,  distinc- 
tion and  gain  irrepressible.  Nearly  800  Pritish  prisoners 
were  taken  into  J>oston,  by  privateers,  within  a  few  weeks; 
and  doulile  that  nninlier,  in  the  same  time,  Avere  paroled  at  sea. 

On  the  oOtli  of  September,  1S14,  it  was  posted  at  Lloyd's 
Coflee-iiduse,  fi-oni  a  I'arix  newspaper  of  the  Sath  of  that  month, 
that  ''  tiie  True-blooded  Yankee,  American  privateer,  com- 
pletely refitteil  for  sea,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  200  men, 
sailed  from  .l.>rest  on  the  21st,  to  cruise  in  the  Pritish  channel, 
with  orders  to  sink,  burn  and  destroy,  but  not  to  capture  in 
order  to  carry  to  ])ort." 

"'  Liverpool,  Octubcr  JlOth,  1S14,  A  government  vessel,  laden 
with  gunpowder,  was  chased  into  Wexford,  a  few  days  since, 
by  an  American  privateei',  wliicli  has  prevented  several  vessels 
from  sailing  for  that  port."  The  privateer  Comet,  of  Baltimore, 
cut  several  prizes  out  of  the  port  of  Tortola.  The  privateer 
True-blooded  Yankee  took  possession  of  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  i  -'"land,  which  she  held  for  several  days,  burnt  seven  ves- 
sels in  'he  harbor  of  a  town  in  Scotland,  and  laiuled  in  France 
a  large  (piantity  of  the  richest  booty,  in  various  kinds  of  the 
finest  merchandise.  The  privateer  Tuckahoc,  of  Paltimore, 
was  eliased,  within  a  short  period,  by  no  less  than  eight  dif- 
ferent Pritish  frigates,  each  of  which  she  outsailed,  or  out- 
manrouvred.  The  West  Indies  swarmed  with  American  pri- 
vateers, and  numl)ers  from  FreiK-h  harbors  cruised  in  the  Pay 
of  Piscay  and  the  Pritish  (Jhannel.  Among  the  goods  of  the 
valuable  prize  brig  Falcon,  sent  into  Bath  by  the  privateer 
Vol.  III.  — 3 
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America,  of  Salom,  were  000  JViblos  and  oOO  New  Testanicnt3, 
in  Eiif>;lisli  and  Dntcli,  forwarded  Ity  tlie  British  an<l  Foreir^u 
Bil)le  Society  for  distribution  at  tlie  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  which 
the  owners  of  the  privateer,  the  Messrs.  Crowninsliiekl,  sohl 
at  very  low  prices  to  the  ])ll)h»  Society  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Scournre  privateer,  Captain  Perry,  of  New  York,  cruisin<;  in 
t)ie  Nortli  Sea,  captured,  sent  in,  ransomed  or  burned  so  many 
]irizes,  tliat  lier  prisoners  amounted  to  4'20  men.  In  company 
with  the  privateer  IJattU'snake,  Captain  Moffat,  of  l'liibi(k'lj)liia, 
the  tonnajie  these  two  vessels  took  in  the  North  Sea,  exceeded 
•I'lOO  tons.  On  tlie  'ilst  of  July,  1.S14,  the  privateer  Saucy 
Jack  opened  u  rendezvous  at  Charleston,  Soutli  Carolina,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  for  the  enlistment  of  a  crew;  and  before  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  one  huii<lred  and  twenty  able-bodied 
full  seamen  were  enlisted.  The  Midas  privateer  saik^d  from 
Savannah  in  search  of  the  IJrilish  privateer  Dash,  reported 
ofl'  that  coast,  having  taken  three  coasters  loaded  with  cotton, 
all  four  of  which  vessels,  including  the  Dash  and  another  vessel, 
the  Astrea,  captured  by  the  Dash,  which  the  Hildas  reeajitured, 
she  took  into  Savannah.  The  Count«is  of  Darcourt,  a  large, 
ricldy  laden,  well  manncMl  imd  armed  l^ritish  Kast  Indiaman, 
was  taken  by  the  Sabine  privateer  in  the  liritish  Channi'l,  and 
sent  safe  into  port.  Fourteen  vessels  were  taken  ami  burned 
in  the  IJritish  Cliannel  l)y  the  privateer  (iovernor  Toin])kins, 
of  New  Y(trk,  after  divesting  the  jjrizes  of  their  valuable  arti- 
cles. That  method  of  preventing  recapture  was  becoming 
common  by  both  private  and  public  cruisers,  and  j)roved  a 
most  effectual  annoyance  to  the  enemy.  The  privateer  Kemp, 
<if  Ualtimore,  released  one  of  her  prizes,  the  brig  New  Fre- 
derick, bound  from  Smyrna  to  Hull,  at  the  entreaty  of  an 
Italian  lady,  a  passenger.  The  eiitry  in  the  log  of  another 
privateer,  after  mentioning  the  particulars  of  sm  engagement 
and  victory,  was  —  "treated  the  prisoners  like  ourselves."  A 
London  paper  of  the  Ath  of  August,  1M14,  rejjorted,  as  ac- 
counts received  at  Lloyd's,  for  their  lists  of  recent  casualties, 
7  vessels  captured  hy  the  United  States'  sloop-of-war  Wasp; 
'2  by  the  United  States'  sb^op-of-war  Syren,  ami  i'!)  by  dif- 
ferent American  j)rivateers,  whose  reception  and  refitting  in 
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Freiirli  ports  was  loudly  eoniplaiiu'd  of,  after  war  had  ceased 
between  I'higland  and  France.  The  I'ritish  coasts  were  said  to 
be  nmch  vexed  liy  privateers,  one  of  which  Imrni'd,  in  Dublin 
Bay,  a  largo  shii)  from  Jjordi-aux,  laden  with  brandy. 

"liOtulcn,  Sepleiiiber  .">.  —  A  list  was,  on  Wfdncsilay  last,  posieil  up  at 
Lloyd's,  conlaiiiinnf  a  inolunclioiy  cntaloiriie  of  no  fuwer  than  S'2')  ships 
wbicli  had  boon  taium  by  the  Americans  since  the  cuiinncncenient  of  the 
war.  I>rilisb  vessels  did  not  cross  the  Irisli  Channel  witiiout  convoy.  In- 
surance from  London  to  Halifax  was  oO  guineas  for  100." 

The  Prince  of  Xeufchatcl,  Captain  Ordronneaux,  of  New  York, 
willi  «i8  men,  including  ollicers,  at  quarters,  and  oT  prisoners 
on  board,  was  attacked  near  Nantucket  by  5  boats  of  the  En- 
ilyuiion  frigate,  manned  by  111  men  and  ollicers,  heavily 
armed,  ■\-)  of  whom  were  killed,  o7  wcninded,  and  all  the  rest 
captureil ;  tliougli  several  of  them,  boarding,  gained  the  deck 
of  the  priviiteer,  Init  were  beat  back.  The  Neufchatel  arrived 
safe  in  IJoston,  laden  wi)h  rich  spoils  from  several  vessels  she 
took,  most  of  them  in  the  IJritish  and  Irish  chatniels.  The  pri- 
vateer Portsmouth,  of  Portsmouth,  captured  and  sent  in,  after 
a  cruise  of  o-j  days,  the  ship  .James,  of  London,  for  Quebec, 
with  dry-goods  invoiced  at  JMOO.OUO  sterling,  and  other  prizes, 
the  whole  sales  of  which,  for  the  little  moi'o  than  one  month's 
cruise,  yielded  upwards  of  t^j'o.lOjOUO.  The  privateer  Chasseur, 
of  Paltiniore,  Cai)tain  I'oyle,  in  a  cruise  of  three  months,  took 
eighteen  vessels,  many  of  them  largo  ships  and  brigs,  with 
valuable  cargoes,  paroled  ITjO  prisoners,  carrying  43  into  port 
with  him;  and,  while  oH'  llie  English  ci>ast,  after  numy  hair- 
breadth escapes,  »vas  once  so  :'."mv  a  frigate  as  to  exchange 
broadsides  with  her.  At  another  time  she  was  nearly  sur- 
rouiulcd  by  two  frigates  and  two  man-of-war  brigs  —  often 
chased,  but  easily  out-nuvnceuvved  them  all ;  though,  by  a  ball 
from  a  frigate,  she  had  three  men  wounded.  Captain  Eoyle 
issued  the  following  bur!es((ue  parody  of  Admiral  Cochranc's 
proclamation,  and  1)y  a  cartel  sent  it  to  London,  with  orders  to 
have  it  stuck  up  at  Llovds  Coileo-hoi.se. 

"  Ihj  Thomas  Doyle,  Esq.,  commandvr  of  tlie  private  armed  brig  Chas- 
seur, ij-c. 
"Procl\mvtion:  — Wiiercas  it  lias  become  customary  with  the  admirals 
of  Great  Britain,  connnanding  small  forces  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
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pnrticiil.irly  witli  Sir  .Tdim  Durliiso  Wiirrpii  nnd  Sir  Alnxandpr  rorlirnnf, 
lu  liecliiro  all  tlm  coast  ut'  llie  siiiil  I'niU'd  ISlatcs  in  ii  t^tiiUi  of  i^tnrt  niid 
rigorous  idockiido,  witlnmt  possessing!;  tlio  jMiwur  to  justify  such  adccluriitioii, 
■)r  statioDiiiL,''  nil  a(l('iiuat(!  tbrct'  *o  iiiaiiitain  siicli  lilorliadc. 

"  I  do,  tlicrofl)"",  hy  virtue  of  tlic  pinvcr  ami  autlsority  in  mo  vested  (pns- 
eessiugf  sullicieiit  tlirce),  declare  all  tlio  jxirts,  iiarhors,  hays,  creeks,  rivers, 
inlets,  outlets,  islands  iind  seacoasl  of  the  United  Kiiiijdoiu  of  (Jreat  lintani 
and  Ireland  in  a  state  of  riuorous  blockade.  And  I  do  further  declare  that 
I  Consider  the  t()rce  under  luy  command  ade([natn  to  maintani  strictly, 
rijroniusly  nnd  elfectually,  the  said  blockudo.  And  I  do  hereby  rcciuiro  the 
respective  otlicers.  whether  captains,  commainlers,  or  ciJunnandiM'jf  otiicers, 
imder  my  command,  employed  or  to  In;  emiiioyed  on  the  co-ist  of  MnL^laiid, 
Ireland  and  Scotliind.  to  pay  strict  nttr-ntion  to  the  execution  of  this  my 
proclamation.  And  1  do  hereby  caution  and  forbid  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
all  and  every  nation,  in  amity  and  peace  with  the  Tinted  States,  tVoiii 
cnterinnf,  or  attcmptinii'  to  enter,  or  from  cmm;^-,  or  attemiitinir  to  cume  out 
of  any  of  the  said  ports,  harliors,  bays,  crecKs,  rivers,  iuhis,  outlets,  island>, 
or  seacoast,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  And  that  no  person  nny  plead 
ignorance  of  this  my  proclamation,  I  have  ordered  the  same  to  be  made 
public  in  England. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  on  bor.-d  the  Chas.senr,  i!ay  and  date  as  aliove. 

"TIIO.MAS  IIOVI.K. 

"By  command  of  the  commanding  ollicer. 

J.  J.  STUAUSmiRd,  Sic'y. 

Tlio  riiMssoiir  was  oiio  of  tlio  liost-liiiilt  vossols  tifloat;  ex- 
cellent in  lier  oonstnu-tidii.  ('(luijinieiit,  nnii;niioiit,  ollieers,  niid 
crew.  Captain  IJoyle  was  one  of  those  sajrueiitns,  inti'<'|ii(l,  solior, 
cool  ami  liardy  soa-doirs  of  Ncav  En;j:lini(l.  who  well  dosoi'vo  the 
oulotriuni  of  Hurko,  as  the  host  soaiiioti  in  the  world,  His 
blockade  of  (Jreat  ]]ritain  was  no  iiioro  nnfoiiiidoil  than  Cooli- 
nino'ri  proclaiinoil  liloekado  of  the  I'liitcMl  States;  nor  could 
the  maritime  commnnity  have  more  practical  and  ofI"oi'tivo  ex- 
posure of  the  monstrous  assum])tion  of  En;xhuid  to  extermimitc 
commerce  hy  fictitious  prevention,  tliiin  the  i.c*:ual  rava^^es  of 
that  siiiirle  pri\  ateor  at  the  very  jiorts  of  that  c(  "intry ;  the  losses 
and  terrors  of  its  merchants;  and  the  contemptttons  ridicule  hy 
which  an  American  privatecrsman  tested  the  truth  of  [British 
official  assumption. 

Not  only  the  best  construction,  seamanship,  prnnnery.  and 
other  naval  re(|iiirements,  wci'c  maiiifaliicd  on  hoard  )n-ivateci's, 
but  discipline,  without  which  all  maitiul  clVort  is  piccarious, 
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wns  well  preserved,  iis  it  tiiny  imt  1)C  aiiiiHS  to  sliow,  hy  tlie  pc- 
vere  inniisliineiits  Mdjudiicd  in  one  instance,  ^vIlich  will  serve  for 
all.     The  di.-cijiliiH',  (inU'V.  aiuUiiKirality  of  iirivateers  were  sii- 
pofiiUeiid.cd.  ;iiid  rigidly  iiiaintaineil.  according'  tn  the  rules  and 
rc^ulati  >!is   I'nr  the  i:;overinnent  nl'  the   navy,  atid  euloi'ced  by 
its  ollieers.      The  privateer   S<'nur;re  was  a  puMie  favorite  IVum 
her  eiiterpi'isiu^'  pei'lonnaiu'es.     (Jniisinif  in  the  MnrtliCane, 
she  ovet'hauleil  every  vess(d  tor  A.'chaUL'eh  sendiiiL^'  her  prizes 
behind  a  chain  of  ishmds  ;  at  the  entrance  oi'  one  of  which  the 
Captain  of  the  Scoiirire  repaired  and  supplied  aa  old  battery, 
strotij;  enoiiji'h  to  kee|t  oil'  cruisers.      Danes  took  possession  of, 
and  conducted  the  prizes  to  |)rontheiiu,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the 
crew  of  the   Scour^'e,  and  l>anes  wci'c   hireil   to   man    the   fiu'- 
tress.     Just  l)cfore   the  Avar   ended,   ;i   court-martial   of  naval 
oflicers,  jircsided  by  Captain  Charles  Morris,  at  the  navy-yard 
in   (.'harlestown,   Massa(;hiisetts,   the   Kith  of   Febiaiary,   JSlA, 
adjud'i'cil  .lereiuy   S.   I'ii-kenson,   first   lii'utenant   of   tb;!t   ]>ri- 
vateer,  to  iiuprisonmi'Ut,  iiu'apacity  of  ever  holding  a  commis- 
sion  in    the   public    or    private-arnu'cl  vessels    of   the    I'nited 
Slates;  ;ind  the  forfeiture  of  his  shares  in  the  caiitures  made 
by  the  Scuiiriiie,  for  nei:;li_ii;enco  of  duty,  ([uarrellinir,  and  pro- 
voking and  reproachful  memices,  nuitiiious  and  seditious  con- 
duct.    ,\t  the  same  time,  the  same  court  sentenced  the  boat- 
swain and  three  seamen  of  the  f^coiirge  to  be  ilogged,  and  to 
I'orfcit   their  share  of     .ptures,  for  ]iinaging  a  neutral  vessel, 
stop|)ed    bv    the    Scourii;e    for    examination,    and    lualtreaiMij' 

11*/  O  7  o 

])ersous  on  board  that  vessel.  The  governiuent  of  the  Cnited 
[States  exacted  iVom  privateers  conduct  in  strong  contrast  with 
that  <d"  liritish  luival  oflicers.  From  the  first  of  their  predatory 
ifj/8tc)ii  ashore  and  at  sea,  begun  by  Admiral  Cockbuni  at 
l[avre  de  Craee  and  h'renchtown  in  IMlo,  contiinied  through- 
out the  coasts  of  this  vvliole  country,  and  completeil  by  tho 
kidnapping  of  slaves  in  Carolina  and  Cieorgia,  no  such  repri- 
nianil  from  the  IJritish  government  was  ever  heard  of  as  that 
inllicte<l  as  abovementioiied. 

Com])laints  from  liiverjxiol,  London,  Glasgow',  Lishon,  the 
West  India  Islands  br(»ke  forth  in  loud  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment, I'ur  its  inellicient  prutecliou  of  Urili.-:.!!  commerce  iroin 
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Aniprioan   prlvatocra :    of  wliicli  soino   aro   lioro   insortod,   as 
indicative  of  llu'ir  ^reat  iiii|irt'ssi(iii. 

*  "liOndnn,  Anjjiist  22. 

"AvrimAN  PnivATKrus.  —  'I'lin  Din'ctor.-!  ot' the  Itoytil  IvvclianTO  nnil 
Loiiildii  Afisur.'iiu'r  ('(iriioralioiis,  stroii;.'ly  iiiiiirc.-scil  uitli  tin)  necessity  tl)r 
(jroator  prutPction  biMiiy;  ntlordt'il  to  the  friule  in  c'ciMsci|iir'nri;  of  tlu"  nume- 
rous c!ii)turos,  that  liavc  rfcciitly  been  iiiaiie  liy  Aiiii'ricaii  cruisers,  repre- 
BPiiteil  till!  lionl.s  ('(iMiuiissioiiers  ot'  the  Aihninilty  on  W'eduesihiy  last,  ami 
on  Saturday  received  answer,  ot'wliich  the  tblluwin;f  in  a  copy: 

'"Aihuiralty  Otllcf.  AuL'iist  10. 

'"  SiK, — llaviniT  laid  before  my  Lords  ('oniniis.;ioners  of  tlie  Achiiiralty. 
the  letter  of  till!  I'Jili  instant,  siirned  liy  you  and  the  Secretary  ol' the  l,ondon 
As.suranee  ('orpurutions,  on  tin'  suhject  of  ih'])ri>dations  connuitted  by  the 
American  privateers  therein  mentioned,  I  am  commanded  i)y  their  I.ordshij^s 
to  ac(|iiaint  you  that  there  was  a  forc(>,  adeipiate  to  the  purpose  i  it"  protect  mi.' 
the  tra(h',  both  in  St.  (ieorjje'ti  ('iiamud  and  the  Xorthern  Sea,  at  the  tinio 
referred  to.  I  am,  &c., 

•"J.  W.  CllOKi: !{.'•' 
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After  oMviiii^  tlic  names  of  .^oiiio  vessels  eai)tiireil,  the  same 
paper  adds  — 

"  Should  tlie  dcjjredations  on  our  romnirrre  coiitinuo,  the  morchants  and 
traders  will  not  be  ai)lo  to  get  any  insurance  ellected,  o.\  .epf  at  enormous 
lirennums,  on  vessels  tradinij  between  Ireland  and  Kni^h.ir'.  cither  by  the 
chartered  comi)anies,  or  individual  underwriters;  and  as  a  proof  .,f  this  as- 
sertion,  for  the  risks  that  are  usually  written  l."),s'.,  i>  per  cent.,  the  sum  of  5 
guineas  is  now  demanded." 

"London,  September  L  —  It  is  the  intention  of  the  admiralty,  in  consc- 
(pienco  of  the  nninerous  cajitures  made  by  the  Americans,  to  he  rxtremoly 
.strict  with  the  captains  who  (juit  their  convoy  at  sea,  or  who,  contrary  to 
orders,  siil  wittiont  convoy.  I'mseeutioiis  of  masters  ol"  ships,  tlir  ne<rlect 
of  this  de.-cription,  have  already  conmiencud,  as  will  be  aui'n  l)y  tiio  s(dijomed 
extract  of  a  letter: 

"  '  Lloyd's,  Au^-nst  8L  l"^!-!. — The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
have  bi.'en  pleased  to  iutlirm  the  couunittee,  that  they  liine  iriven  directions 
to  their  solicitor  to  prosecute  the  masters  of  the  tbllowinj,' vessels,  viz:'" 
Inaminjj  them.  I 

AMLRICA.X  PRIVATEERS. 

"The  depredations  of  the  American  privateers  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  ha\e  jiroduced  so  strouyf  a  sen.satiou  at  Lloyd's,  that  it  is  dillicult 
U)  y^et  policies  uiulurwrilten  at  any  rate  of  premium. 
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"Tliirtrnn  jruinnns  for  ono  liundrod  poiindn  Imsheon  paid  to  insure  vrssol.s 
acrojis  liiu  Irisli  Ciiannel;  siicli  a  lliinj,'  never  iiapponi-Mi  wo  b(diev«  boforo. 

"  London,  Si'|)ti'iiil(pr !). —  At  a  nii'i'tinif  of  morcliants,  siiip-ownors,  &c., 
at  l,ivi,'r|ii)ul,  to  consider  id'  a  rt>|)ro.seiilulioii  to  ;.'ovi,'riiiiit.'nt  on  tlit"  .siiiiject 
of  tin;  nuini'roii.s  ciipliiri-H  niado  iiy  American  criiis^ers  .Mr.  (iladstuno  pro- 
posed Hii  address  to  tliu  Lords  id'  tiiu  Admirally;  but  atb'r  many  severe 
observations  tbat  representations  liad  been  ni:n!e  to  tiiat  department  without 
rei!re.-s,  .Mr.  Clear  proposed  an  nddress  to  the  prince  rej,'ent,  wliicli,  atler 
warm  o|>po.-ilion  on  the  |)art  of  Mr.  (iladstoiif,  wa.s  carried,  Tliu  address 
conveys  a  ceiisiiri!  upon  the  admiralty.  Siibse([iii'nlly  a  coniiter  address  to 
the  admiralty  was  voteil  at  anolhiT  iiieetiiii,S  to  which  .Mr.  Croker  replied 
on  the  ;i(l  iiist.,  tiiat  an  ample  lijree  had  been  under  the  coinnmiid  of  tbc 
admirals  commandinif  the  western  stations;  and  that  durinjr  the  time  when 
the  enemy's  depredations  are  stated  to  have  taken  pliice,  not  fewer  than 
three  lii^jales  and  llinrteen  sloojis  were  actually  at  sea,  tor  the  iinincdiato 
proti'clion  i>i'  St.  (ieorsfe's  Cliamiel,  and  the  western  and  noithcrn  part^j  cf 
tiie  I'liiled  Kingdom. 

"in  the  memorial  of  tiio  morcliants,  &c.,  of  I.iverixxd,  to  the  admiralty, 
complaiiiin;rof  want  ofsiillic-ient  naval  protection  a<>ainst  American  cai)tiircs, 
they  speak  of  privateers  destroyinif  vessels  as  a  novel  and  extraordinary 
practice,  which,  they  say  they  arc  informed,  is  promoted  by  pecuniary  re- 
wards from  the  American  ^njvi'rnment;  and  they  wish  measures  adopted  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ruinous  effects  of  this  new  system  of  war- 
fare. 

"At  a  very  inimorous  rueetinfj  of  tiie  merchants,  nianufacturer.«,  sliij)- 
ownirs,  and  underwriters,  ot'  thi;  city  of  (ilasirow,  called  l)y  a  public  adver- 
tisement, and  held  liy  special  reipiisition  to  the  lord  provost,  on  Wednesday, 
the  7tli  of  September,  1>14,  the  lord  provost  in  the  chair,  it  was 

•'/'/!«;/ 1 mo(/,s///  /?f.so/ir*/,  That  the  number  of  American  privateers  with 
which  onr  chrinntds  have  been  infested,  the  audacity  with  which  they  liave 
approached  our  coasts,  and  the  success  with  which  their  enterjirisc  has  been 
attended,  have  proved  injnrious  to  our  commerce,  huiiiblini,'  to  onr  pride,  and 
discreditable  to  the  directors  of  the  naval  power  of  the  IJritish  nation,  whose 
lia^f,  till  of  late,  waved  over  every  .sea,  and  triumphed  over  every  rival. 

"'I'hat  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  twenty- 
four  months,  above  ciirht  hundred  vessels  have  been  captured  by  the  [lower 
whoso  maritime  streiiijlh  we  have  hitherto  impolitically  held  in  contempt. 

"That,  at  a  time  when  wo  are  at  peace  with  all  tlio  rest  of  the  world, 
when  the  maiiitcnanco  of  our  niarino  costs  so  largo  a  sum  to  the  country, 
when  the  mercantilo  and  shippin;,'  interests  pay  a  ta.x  liir  protection  under 
the  form  of  convoy  duty,  and  when,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  power,  we  have 
declared  the  whole  American  coast  under  blockade,  it  is  eipi.iUy  distressinjr 
and  iiiortifyinir,  that  onr  ships  cannot  with  safety  traverse  our  own  channels; 
tli;it  in-urance  cannot  be  offocted  but  at  an  excessive  premium  ;  and  that  a 
horde  of  American  cruisers  should  be  allowed  unheeded,  unresisted,  unmo- 
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letitcd,  to  tnko,  Inirn,  or  sink  our  own  vcHscla,  in  our  own  inlotK,  and  almost 
in  n\ff\i\.  of  our  own  liiirbors. 

"TImt  tliL'  ports  of  llio  Clyde  have  mistnini'd  dovorc  loss  I'roin  the  dt-prc- 

diiliiins  iilrcddy  coniiiiitti'ii,  iitid  lliat  tlicrr  is  P'iisou  to  ii|)|irilii'iiil  .«lill  iiinro 
bcriiiiiH  h*ulli'rui;|,  not  only  from  iIk;  cxlcut  of  llio  coiit-tinjr  iriiili',  iiud  the 
nuiuhcrs  yt  to  iirrivf?  from  iihroiid,  hut  iih  iho  time  in  t'unt  upprimrlini;,'  wht;n 
tho  outwiird-houiid  hhips  inuxt  procei'd  to  Cork  tlir  couvoys,  iind  when,  durui^r 
tho  wiutiT  wMsoii,  tli(.'  o|)|iorluuili('H  ot'  tin;  cnt'iuy  will  h».'  iiicroiised,  botli  to 
cu|)tiiri'  witii  c'lsf  iiud  fsciip"  vviih  uii|iiuiily. 

"Thiit  tho  s^y.«lcMi  of  hiiruiii^'  and  di-.-troyiii^''  ovory  nrticlo  which  thiTc  is 
fcnr  of  losinif.  ii  sy>t('Mi  pin'<ui'(l  hy  nil  tin'  crui-iTH,  iiud  cncouriijfcd  hy  tlicir 
own  j,'ovt'rnui('ut,  dnniinshcs  the  cliaucf.-*  of  rt'Ciiptiire,  and  rendurd  the  no- 
ccHsity  of  prevention  more  urijent. 

"'riiiU  from  till.'  C(ddiii'ss  and  roijrct  wiih  which  previous  rcnioiistrancns 
from  oth(.'r  (piartcrs  have  bci'ii  rrciivrd  hy  the  admirally,  this  iin'oti'i;,'  re- 
luctantly feel  it  un  imperious  duty  at  ouco  to  address  tho  throne,  and  tliere- 
fiiri!,  that  a  pi.-litioii  ho  tiirwardoil  to  his  lloyal  IFifjiuiess,  the  priuci!  rejrent, 
ucliii;.''  in  tlio  u.uiie  ami  on  behalf  ol'  Ins  niajosty,  representing'  the  above 
fjrievaucos,  and  humbly  prayinij  that  iiis  Uoyal  Iliirhtiess  will  be  jrraciously 
j)leased  lo  direct  such  measures  to  he  ado|)ted  as  shall  promptly  and  ellectu- 
nlly  ]in)tcc^t  the  trade  on  the  coasts  ot'  this  kiiiLriKjui  from  the  numerous  in- 
sulting' and  dcBtriictive  depredations  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  the  lord  provost 
bo  reipicsted  to  transmit  the  said  petition  accordinely." 

Tilt'  incrcliiiiits  of  St.  \'iiicriits  sent  u  memorial  to  Ailmiral 
Diirliiiiii,  st;itiii,ir  tli:it  tlie  ]ii'ivatccr  ('iiiisscur  liuil  lijoekmled 
tlu'iii  I'or  five  days,  (loiii<^  tlieiii  miicli  (laiiia^'(>,  aiiil  reijiie.stiiig 
tliat  111"  Would  si'iiil  tlii'iii  at  li'ast  a  heavy  sloop  ol"  war;  wlierc- 
ti})oii  ill'  sent  lliem  llic  IJairosa  frigate,  in  elleetiiio;  his  escajie 
from  which  irigate,  Captain  JJoylc  was  ohliged  to  throw  some 
of  liis  <:uiis  ovcrhoard. 

A  liomloii  iiewspa[)c'r,  j)uhlislied  the  Idth  of  Jamiary,  ISlf), 
tlie  following: 

"Tho  American  privateers,  which  have  caused  our  commerce  to  sufTer  so 
much,  have  had,  (i)r  a  loMif  time,  secret  intellii,''ence  with  two  ot'tlie  pirts  on 
the  Irish  coast.  The  number  of  their  prizes  proves  the  use  they  have  made 
of  their  information,  ami  aecoiuits  l()r  the  inellicieuey  of  tin;  measures  taken 
by  the  admirally." 

Another  liOiidon  puhlicatioii,  of  the  -Jdih  of  Jatiuary,  ISI.'), 
stated  that  '•'letters  from  liislioii,  of  the  :')(lth  of  l)ecemlier, 
aiinoiiiiee  that  the  American  jirivateei's  commit  great  depi'cda- 
tions  oil  the  coast  of  that  kingdom.     They  were  imeasy  ahout 
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the  falo  of  one  of  our  sloops-nf-wnr  near  C\\\)o  8t.  Viiicoiits,  in 
u  liaitl  l»iittlc  with  <tii('  of  the  Aiiiciiriiii  piiviitccis." 

IJrsiiU'H  f;ciiiiiiiiislii|i.  ciitri'iirisc  tiiid  ^nillaiitry.  inivatctTS  — 
sonif  of  thciii  '.'VL-ii  iiiiiiT  than  the  piiLlif  vi'sxcis  (.f  war  —  ih'Vc- 
iopc'd  anothor  supcrioiii  v   in   that  nuitcst.      They  were  nmstly 
bfttiT  huill  tliaii  till"  Uritish  vessels.     When  ^\'lsoll,  in  1S<>1, 
BtirvcyiMl   the  hiiiiil,   tlie  i'i,L',   the'   trim,   ami  tlie   iiiaiia'iivres, 
uUii,i.'ethei',  of   the   lirst  Aiiierieaii  si(iiaili'oii   that   clitereil   the 
Mediterranean,  his  predietiou   of  transathmtic  naval  jn-owess 
Avas  a  faet,  as  1  have  heen  assured  hy  respectahle  authority. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  'Mi'2].     The  Anieriean  .ships  were  well  IiamllrJ,  lie 
.said.      Kroiii  the  hei^xhts  of  (lilirtiltar,  the  j^reat  portal  of  eii- 
tnineo  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  murine  experts  of 
all  nations  pereeived  that  Anieriean  repnliliean  ships  were  more 
^racei'iilly  shaped,  more  iij^ile,   and  swifter  of  inoveiiient,   us 
tliey  eompeted  with  the  En.irlisli,  Freiieh,  Duteh,  Italian,  and 
other  vessels,  in  vain  striving  to  snr,  ass  them.     The    \nieriean 
vessel  was  jis  easily  reeoj^nised  hy  jier  canvass,  lu'r  hiil,,  her 
masts,  and  her  niareh  upon  the  waves,  u.s  by  her  Ihv^  <ir  sig- 
mils.     The  nationality  was  olivioiis.     From  the  time  when  Co- 
luiiihus  and  Anierieiis,  in  elinnsy  shallops,  passed  those  straits, 
till  one  of  the  lar;;est  steam-fri^'iates  of  the  world,  the  Missoiu'i, 
was  burned  iiiid  Iiuried  there,  the  model,  size,  force,  motive- 
power  and  iirmament  of  ships,  Im''-  mercantile  and  nuvul,  huve 
been  constantly  projrressive,  and  tliose  of  this  country  emulous 
to  bo  behind  no  others.     Naviirated  by  freemen,  much  more 
subordinate  and  better  disciplined  than  Turkish  shives,  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  uhviiys  compared  favorably  with  others;  while 
British  and  Americiin  emulaiion  has,  without  hostilities,  stimu- 
lated both  of  these  free  nations  to  incessiint  endeavours  for  su- 
perior excellence.     In  the  war  of  iSli,   appetired   those  low 
black  schooners,  Avitli  tall  rakin;;  masts,  iuid  wonderful  facility 
of  evolution,  called  IJalliniore  clippers,  some  of  whose  cruises 
and  performances  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter.     Mindiiii:^  the 
helm  as  if  understandinj^  its  orders,  sailinjif  close-hauled  upon  a 
wind,  those  sea-racers,  or  skimmers  of  the  sea,  distanced  oppo- 
nents, played  r..und  enemies  with  audacious  ease,  broke  block- 
ades, out  and  in  again,  cut  prizes  out  of  ilects  and  furtihed 
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ports,  porformod  rapid  iind  distant  voya^jos,  l)lookaded,  oajiturod, 
buriK'd  iind  destroyed,  or  raiisoniefl — executed  adiuiraldy  every 
act  of  naval  l)elli<rerencv.  Since  their  day,  the  Aniericaii 
pilot-boat,  and  tinally  the  ocean-steamer,  have  maintained  ihe 
progressive  ailvancement,  of  wliicli  the  Hallimore  eiippi'r  v/as 
an  early  and  reniarkahk'  edition.  For  it  is  one  of  tliose  in- 
cxplicahle  circumstances,  of  wliich  human  events  are  contin- 
ually furnishing;  new  ju'oofs,  that  the  IJritish  navy  succeeded 
in  driving  all  others  from  the  sea  without  excelling  in  ship- 
building. The  wooden  walls  of  England  were  not  more  im- 
pregnable than  those  of  Holland,  France  or  Deinnark.  JJritish 
crews  had  the  talisman  of  IJritish  superiority.  French  ships 
are  said  to  be  better  constructed  than  English.  French  arma- 
ment is  at  least  e([ual.  It  enhances  the  naval  merit  of  the 
British  tar,  that  he  vancpiisheil  the  Dutch  and  the  French  at 
sea,  Avitlnmt  being  on  board  a  finer  vessel,  or  Avith  su])erior 
armament.  The  JJaltiniore  clipper,  the  American  pilot-boat, 
the  sea-steamer,  and  the  pleasure-yacht,  have  all  successively 
borne  testin\ony  that,  in  the  construction  and  mivigation  of  ves- 
sels, the  l)uihlers  of  this  coUTitrv  are  not  excelled.  Xor  is  it 
inconsiderable  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  cflbrts,  nu'chanical 
as  Avell  as  marine,  elicited  liy  the  struggle  of  l^il'J  with  the 
mighty  naval  power  of  (jreat  IJritain,  that  a  navy,  the  steam- 
boat, the  clii»j»er  ship  —  all  branches  of  marine  advancenu'nt  — 
were  anumg  its  developments.  Since  then  the  contest  with  the 
mother  country  has  never  ceased  or  relented;  not  in  arms, 
with  bloodshed,  or  often  with  anger,  but  as  the  Avholesomc 
emulation  of  free  and  kindred  people,  Aying  Avith  each  other  in 
the  useful  arts  and  advantages  of  civilize(l  refinements. 

Many  more  brilliant  particulars  of  privateer  exploits  might 
be  added  to  the  few  herein  mentioned,  teeming  Avith  adven- 
turous cruises,  rich  captures,  gallant  actions,  courtecuis  aiul 
lunnane  deportment,  and  altogether  romantic  achievements. 
But  enough  have  been  sketched  to  characterise  the  whole;  and 
this  chapter  Avill  be  closed  Avith  particulai-s  of  two  of  th(>  most 
remarka])le  of  sea-fights;  one  of  whicli  supci'induciMl  importiint 
})olitical  results  ai'tei'  the  peace:  and  the  otiier  records  disgraceful 
disclosures  of  the  Bi'ilish  luuy,  taken  fr()m  it  by  a  privateer. 
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Tlie  privateer  schoonor  Goneriil  Armstrong;,  monntinjr  eight 
long  iiiiu'-pound  cannons,  witli  one  twenty-four  i)ouml  gun  on 
a  pivot,  and  a  crew  of  ninety  men  and  officers,  eoniinandod  by 
Ciiptain  Alexander  C.  Keid,  sailed  from  New  York,  tlien  block- 
aded, the  !Hh  of  September,  1814,  on  a  cruise,  Mhich,  after 
only  nineteen  days  at  sea,  ended  at  Fayal,  the  port  of  one  of 
the  l*ortuguese  islands  of  Azore.  Captain  lleid,  on  the  "2(5tli 
of  September,  ])ut  in  ther(!  for  water.  The  American  Consul, 
,Iohn  1).  Dal)ney,  facilitated  the  supply,  which  was  hastily 
shipped,  in  order  that  the  schooner  might  sad  again  next 
morning.  Home  anxiety  was  felt,  lest  any  Eritish  cruisers 
should  appear,  and  disregard,  as  they  often  did,  Portuguese! 
neutrality,  when  Portugal  and  England  were  so  closely  allied, 
that  Portugal  was  protected  from  France  by  England.  In  the 
evening,  Mr,  ])abney  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  enter- 
tained on  boanl  the  privateer.  The  American  consid  was 
quieting  Captain  lleid's  uneasiness  by  assurances  that  the 
neutrality  of  the  purt  would  undoubtedly  protect  his  vessel, 
when  a  i>ritish  brig-of-war,  the  Carmition,  hove  in  sight,  with 
a  favorable  breeze  for  entering  the  port,  where  the  privateer 
was  becalmed. 

^Vhilo  Captain  Rcid  was  hastdy  considering  Avhether  ho 
would  attempt  to  elude  the  possibility  (»f  l>ritish  molestation 
by  ))utting  to  sea,  the  IMantagenet  ship-of-l he-line.  Captain 
Lloyd,  and  the  llota  frigate.  Captain  Somerville,  came  in  view, 
to  Avhich  vessels  the  Carnation  nuide  signals,  which  became  fre- 
quent between  them  and  the  Carnation.  As  soon  as  the  Carna- 
tion had  been  apprised  by  the  pilot  that  there  was  an  American 
privateer  in  the  roads,  the  British  vessel  hauled  close  in  to  the 
Armstrong,  an<l  anchored  within  pistol-shot  of  her.  Of  a  clear 
moonlight  night,  in  that  transparent  climate,  when  every  thing 
was  plainly  discernible,  the  Carnation  got  all  her  boats  out 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  Conunodore,  which  suspicious  indica- 
tions, induced  Captain  Reid  to  warp  his  vessel  close  to  tho 
shore,  by  sweeps,  and  to  clear  for  action.  As  soon  as  tho 
Carnation  perceived  that  movement,  her  cable  Avas  cut,  sail 
was  made  on  her,  and  four  boats  were  despatched  towards  tho 
privateer.     About  eight  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  as  the  buutd 
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advanced,  Captuiii  I'cid  dropped  liis  aiielior,  jjot  spriii;r?<  (in 
his  cable,  and  prepared  iur  an  apprehended  attaek.  A^  the 
boats  a])pri)aelied  in  dreail  sih'nee,  puUin;^  toward  the  priva- 
teer, ^vilh  every  appe:iranee  of  a,  (U\si;xn  to  attaek  tlie  Ameri- 
can, tliev  ^vere  a.L'aiii  and  a'iain  hailed  1)\'  Captain  Krid.  and 
warned  to  keep  oil'.  Jiarirelv  manned,  and  t'ormidalily  arnu'd, 
they  pushed  on  till  they  ,L'ot  eluse  alonL'side.  The  Amerieans 
then  iired.  The  r)i-iti>li  returned  the  tire,  killed  a  seaman  ou 
board  the  privateer,  and  ^vounded  her  first  lieutenant,  Vrede- 
rick  A.  AVorth.  l>ut  rouLrhly  repulsi'd,  with  twenty  of  their 
people  killed  and  wdunded,  and  tlu;  rest  eryiii;:;  for  <|uartei', 
the  boats  hastily  retreated  ;  and  thus  ende(l  the  lirsl  act  of 
a  desperate  and  bloody  tra;j.'edy,  afterwards  renewed  by  the 
British,  and  continiied  all  niu'ht. 

The  privateer  eertaiidy  tlreil  lirst,  and  drew  the  fir>t  blood. 
But  who  was  the  a<:i:;ressor,  beeanie  a  (piestion  wiiicli  is  not  yet 
determined.  Truth,  always  dillieult  of  ascertainment,  is  hardly 
ever  diseovered  by  human  testimoiiy  wlicn  passions  are  excited 
bv  bloodshed  between  armed  Iocs.  The  Kiitilish  version  was,  that, 
Avhen  the  Carnation  fouml  the  Armstrouir  in  the  harboi',  she 
sent  a  boat  with  a  lieutenant  and  a  IhiLT  to  learn  the  privateer's 
force;  that  the  tide,  runiiiii;.'  strou;,',  drifU'd  the  boat  to  the 
schooner,  then  L'ettiiiLr  under  way  ;  iliat  it  was  impossible  for 
the  boat  to  keep  oiV  when  hailed  and  warned  to  do  so,  because 
the  schooner  bad  so  much  stern-way  on  her;  whereupon  the 
privateer  hred.  and  killed  seven  men  in  the  boat. 

Whoever  was  airjircssor,  exasperated  liostilities  Avere  then 
rosolve<l  upon.  The  Ijritish  connnodore,  Lloyd,  indignant  at 
what  he  denounced  as  a^ixgression,  by  gross  breach  of  i:eutrality, 
resolved  to  take  exemplary  vengeance  at  once,  and  at  all 
hazards,  ordered  the  (.'arnation  to  move  in  and  destroy  tin-  ])rl- 
vateer.  J>ut  as  the  Avind  was  light  and  variable,  the  brig  made 
t^ignals  to  the  IMantagenet  and  the  liota  f">-  lioats,  to  tow  iu 
the  Carnation.  Is'ine  boats,  manned  with  two  li;nidred  nu-n, 
connininded  by  threv.  lioutenants,  were  accoi'dingly  (b  .-patched 
for  that  ])urpose ;  but  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  rocks,  to 
tow  the  brig  in  as  directed,  the  boats  proc.'eiled,  themselves,  to 
destroy  the  privateer.     iSuch  is  the  liritish  statement. 
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Wliotlior  assailant  or  (IcfViidant,  Captain  Ecid,  scoinfi;  tluit 
active  mcasnro.s  were  taking  fur  his  destruction,  lianled  liis 
seliooner  close  in  to  the  shore,  moored  her  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  castle,  and  made  preparations  for  the  encounter,  Avhich 
he,  too,  was  resolved  should  he  desperate.  The  IVrtuj^uese 
governor  and  inhahitants,  the  consids,  American  and  Eng- 
lish, and  large  innnl)er,->  of  spectators,  lined  the  hanks  to  wit- 
ness Avhat  threatened  to  he  an  exciting  conilict.  After  the 
]>ritish  had  coniltined  their  forces,  said  to  amount  to  400  men, 
picked  from  the  three  vessels,  in  twelve  hoats,  armed  Avith  car- 
ronades,  swivels,  hlunderhusses,  muskets,  cutlasses  and  board- 
ing pikes,  the  Carnation  under  weigh,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
privateer's  escape,  should  it  be  attempted — all  the  jjreliniinary 
movements  for  attack  were  made  ready.  The  moon  shone  bright, 
ihe  air  was  calm,  exitectation  breathless  —  the  combatants,  on 
biith  sides,  still  as  death.  The  jirivateer's  men,  all  night  r.t 
(piarters,  in  perfect  ipiiet,  awaited  the  onset.  At  midnight, 
all  the  Ib'itish  preparations  being  completed,  the  boats,  in  close 
order  and  in  one  direct  line,  pulled  for  their  stations,  close 
alongsiile  the  privateer.  No  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
their  a])proach.  With  perfect  self-possession.  Captain  lleid, 
his  odicers  and  men,  reserving  their  lire  till  the  enemy  was 
almost  at  the  mouths  of  their  guns,  then  ])Gured  in  a  terrible  dis- 
charge, \vliich  stunned  their  assailants,  liut,  after  a  short  pause 
and  reconnoissance,  the  Ib'itisli  cheered,  returned  the  hre,  and, 
bravely  grap])ling  with  their  foes,  endeavoi'cd  to  ]>oard  the 
schooner.  At  the  order  to  board  and  give  no  (piarter,  they 
clamliered  up  the  bow  and  sides,  with  unwavering  eilbrts 
striving  to  reach  the  decks.  A  furious  conilict  ensued, 
hand  to  hand,  with  pikes,  swords,  pistols  and  nuiskets.  The 
pi'ivateer's  second  lieutenant,  Alexander  O.  AVilliams,  was 
killed;  and  the  third  lieutenant,  Kobert  .Johnson,  together 
with  the  (pnirter-master,  Jbirsiilai  llannuond,  disabled  by 
wounds,  —  Cajitain  JJeid  the  only  oflicer  left  mdnirt.  Dur- 
ing forty  minutes  of  raging  conflict,  the  eighty  odd  Ann'- 
ricaiis,  with  the  advantage  of  the  dec!;,  constantly  repulsed 
tjeveral  hundred  JJritish,  defeating  all  their  attempts  to  board. 
Of  the  Urltish,  by  their  own  account,  mure   than  half  wcro 
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killeil  ov  wounded,  tliat  is.  lt!7;  Imt,  acoitrdinj;  to  otlier  ostl- 
niatos,  al)()ut  oiR'-rourtli  nf  tlioiu.  Two  of  tlio  Ivotii's  lioats, 
ladi'u  with  dead,  wore  abandoned  by  tin;  seven  toon  survivors, 
Avho  escajietl  by  swiniiiiin;^  asliore.  'I'liree  of  the  IJola's  lieu- 
tenants, Bowevhank,  Coswell  and  Hoiri'vs.  with  :>S  of  lier  sea- 
men, were  kill-.'d,  and  83  wonndetL  The  hist,  fourtli  and  iifth 
lieutenants  of  the  riantairenet,  and  --  of  her  sailors,  were 
killed.  :«nd  '24:  wounded.  The  slau;ihter  was  dreadful.  At 
the  famous  battle  oil'  St.  ^'incellts,  which  eonferred  tliat  title, 
■with  an  earldom,  on  Admiral  .lervis,  after  an  enL'a;j.('nu'nt; 
with  a  Spanish  ileet,  which  lasted  a  whole  da}',  all  the  IJritish 
killed  were  T-'!,  aiul  all  the  wounded,  '2:27.  Such  eonijiai'isonH 
infer  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  greatest  British  naval 
victories  were  irained  with  inconsiderable  loss,  and  nuich  less 
achievenu'iit  than  is  attributed  by  a  ])ublic  policy,  wliich  may 
not  be  unwise,  but  of  wliicli  conilicts  with  American  mariners 
rent  the  veil  and  exposed  the  reality. 

There  we;e  moments,  duriu''  the  last  forty  minutes  of  furious 
encounter,  when  the  issue  was  extremely  doubtful.  Several 
of  the  privateer's  men  went  ashore  ;  ami  all  the  ollieers,  ex- 
cept the  cap  ain,  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  ('aj)taiii  Beid 
iieviT  lost  his  stern  composure.  The  men  who  went  as'iore  took 
their  stand  oi,  rocks,  and  continued  to  fire  from  them;  those 
on  the  deck  shouted  (h'fiance  to  their  sturdy  foes,  and  at  last 
drove  them  away  with  amazing  destruction. 

After  the  surviving  British,  so  terribly  worsted,  retired  to 
their  shipping,  at  two  o'clock  at  lUght  the  American  consul 
appealed  to  the  Portugese  governor  to  interfere  with  the  IJritish 
commanding  olliem*,  and  assert  the  neutrality  of  the  port  aga;  ■it 
further  violation.  Several  houses  had  been  danuiged,  and 
persons  wounded  liy  the  British  lire.  The  governor,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  counnodore,  enti-eating  him  to  desist  from  such 
violence.  But  Captain  Lloy<l,  smarting  under  his  losses,  which 
deprived  the  ]^)ta  alone  of  seventy  of  her  best  men  and  ollieers, 
and  exasperated  by  a  resistance  which  he  did  not  expect,  and 
was  resolved  t"  puinsh,  not  only  peremptorily  refused  to  stop 
hostilities,  but  declared  that  he  woidd  take  the  privateer  if  he 
had  to  lay  the  whole  town  iu  ashed.     Furthenuore,  ho  gave 
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tlio  povcrnnr  iiotii'o  tliiit  tlio  Hritisli  coTTunaiidor  liclil  Iiiiii  rc- 
sponsihli",  tliat  his  revoni^o  sliould  not  be  disiipftoiiitt'd  liy  letting 
the  ])riviiteers-nieii  destroy  tlieir  vessel.  If  tliiit  was  done, 
Connnodore  Lloyd  would  foni-idcr  Fayal  an  enemy's  jilaee,  and 
treat  it  accordingly. 

After  the  connnodore's  rejection,  witli  these  threats,  of  the 
governor's  recjiiest,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ccnsnl 
apprised  Captain  Reid  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that 
intervention,  and  it  became  certain  that  the  schoonor  would  bo 
destroyed  or  captured.  The  captain  then  went  on  board  of 
her  for  the  last  time,  had  the  dead  and  wounded  removed,  told 
the  crew  to  save  whatever  they  could,  and  made  preparatiojis 
for  destroying  the  schooner.  At  day-light  the  Carnation  ^AOtnl 
in  close  to  the  Armstrong,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  her.  But 
it  v,as  so  warndv  returned,  that  the  British  brii;  soon  drew  off 
nnich  injured,  and  sent  her  boats  to  do  the  work.  Ca[)taia 
Beid's  vessel  being  also  ii:jured,  and  his  best  gun  dismounted,  he 
scuttled  lier  J)efore  the  boats  boarded,  and  with  his  jieople  went 
ashore.  The  boats'  crews  set  her  on  fire,  and  the  privateer 
was  burned.  Two  days  afterwards  two  more  Britisli  war  I>rigs, 
tlie  Thais  and  the  Calypso,  anived  at  Fayal ;  by  each  of  which 
twenty-five  of  the  worst  wounded  were  sent  to  England. 

An  English  resident  of  Kayal,  in  a  letter  to  Cobbett,  pub- 
;i>hed  by  him  the  14lh  of  October,  1814,  thus  described  the 
closinu:  scenes  of  that  encGiinter; 


"  Wlioii  tlicy  got  witliiii  clear  gunshot,  a  trcincniloiis  and  ortoctiial  (iis- 
clmrge  was  iniulL'  trom  llio  priviitcor,  wliicli  tlircw  the  boatd  into  confut'ion. 
'I'lipy  now  returned  the  fire ;  but  the  priviitcer  ko|)t  up  so  conlimjal  a  dis- 
charge, it  was  almost  ini|)OHsd)lo  for  the  boats  to  make  any  progress.  'J'hey 
linally  succeeded,  after  iininen.so  loss,  in  getting  alongside  of  her,  and 
attenii)ted  to  board  at  every  ([uarter,  cheered  by  the  ofl'icers  with  a  shout  of 
'  Xo  (piarter  I'  which  we  could  distinctly  hear,  as  well  as  their  shrieks  and 
crie.-:.     The;  teri';;M;ition  was  near  about  a  total  massacre. 

"Three  of  the  boats  were  sunk,  and  but  one  poor  s(jlitary  officer  escaped 
death,  in  a  boat  that  contained  lit'ly  souls;  Im  was  wounded.  The  Americans 
tbiighl  with  groiit  lirnniess;  some  of  the  boats  were  leit  without  a  single 
man  to  row  them;  others  with  three  or  four;  the  most  that  any  one  returned 
with  was  about  ten;  several  boats  floated  on  shore  liill  of  dead  bodies. 

"With  great  reluctance  I  state  that  they  were  manned  with  picked  luon, 
and  conunanded  by  the  first,  second,  third,  and  luurth  lieutenants  of  tlio 
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I'mntniionot ;  first,  s.iTond,  tliinl,  ami  tinirlli  do.  ot'llio  fVii,nilo ;  niid  tlic  first 
otliccrs  of  the  lirijr,  lo;rotlicr  witli  a  jrrciit  iiiiinl)cr  of  iiiid.sliiiiincn.  Our 
wliolt'  tin'co  f>.\cet'dc?d  4(H)  iiu'ii;  l)iit  tlirco  onicors  csciiin'd,  two  of  ulioni  are 
womidi.'il.     'J'liis  bloody  and  iintiirtiiiKito  contost  laslod  about  )!)rly  miniitos. 

"At"ler  tlio  boats  cravo  out,  nothiiinr  inoro  was  ntttMiiptod  till  davlnrlit,  next 
niorniuir,  wlien  liie  Canintion  liaulod  alongside  niul  engaged  lier.  'J'lie  pri- 
vateer still  contimied  to  u.akn  a  most  ifallarit  deti.Mice.  'I'lieso  veteraiid 
reminded  me  ot"  Lawrence's  dyiiif,''  words  of  tlie  ('besiipenke,  'Don't  give 
up  tlie  slii|)!'  'J'li !  Carnation  lost  one  of  her  topmasts,  and  her  yards  were 
shot  away  ;  she  was  inneli  eiit  up  in  her  ritriring,  and  rec  dved  several  shotH 
ill  her  hull.     This  ol)liire<l  her  to  haul  oll'io  repair,  and  to  eease  her  firing. 

"'J'he  .'iniericans  now  finding  their  principal  gun  (long  Tom)  and  several 
others  dismounted,  deemed  it  ti)lly  to  think  of  saving  her  against  so  superior 
a  l()rce;  tliey  tliereli)ro  cut  away  her  masts  to  the  deck,  hlinv  a  hole  through 
lier  hottoui,  took  out  their  small  arms,  elotliing,  iVc,  and  went  on  upbore.  I 
discovered  ordy  two  sliot-holeis  in  the  hull  of  the  privateer,  though  much  cut 
up  in  rigiring. 

"Two  boats'  crews  were  afterwards  despatclied  from  our  vessels  wliicti 
went  on  board,  took  out  .some  i)rovi.sions,  and  set  her  on  tire. 

"  For  three  days  after,  we  were  employed  in  burying  tin;  di.-ad  that  wa  died 
on  shore!  in  the  surf  The  number  of  JJritish  killeil  e.xceods  one  hundred 
anil  twenty,  and  ninety  wounded.  The  eneniy,  (the  Americans)  to  tlii"  sur- 
prise of  mankind,  lost  only  two  killed  and  severi  wounded.  We  may  well 
say  'tiod  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,'  it' this  is  the  way  the  American.-! 

"Afler  burning  the  jirivateer,  Ca|)tain  Lloyd  made  a  diMiiand  of  the  go- 
vernor to  ibdiver  u[)  the  Americans  as  prisiMK.'rs  —  which  was  ret'used,  lie 
threatened  to  send  tivi;  hundred  mi'ii  >  i  shore,  and  take  theni  by  liirce.  The 
Americans  iinuiedi:ilely  re-tired  with  their  arms  to  an  old  (iothic  convent, 
knocked  away  the  adjoining  drawbridge,  and  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last.  The  captain,  however,  thought  belter  than  tu  send  his 
men.  lie  then  demanded  two  men,  which  he  s.-id  deserted  from  his  vessel 
when  in  America.  Tlie  governor  sent  liir  hi-  men,  but  found  none  of  the 
description  given. 

"Many  house.s  received  much  injury,  on  s'lore.  from  the  gun.s  of  the  Car- 
nation. A  woman,  sitting  in  the  tituith  st  iry  of  her  house,  had  her  thigh 
.-lii.l  oil';  and  a  boy  had  hiti  arm  bndicn.  '  'he  American  (Joiisnl  here  has 
made  a  demand  on  the  Portuguese  govermnei  t  forahuudred  thousand  d(dlars, 
for  the  privateer;  which  our  Consul,  .Mr.  I'i  rkiu,  thinks,  m  justice,  will  be 
l)aid,  and  that  they  will  claim  on  J''ngland.  Mr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Kdward  Hay- 
ley,  and  other  English  gentlemen,  disapjjrovc  if  the  outrage  and  depredation 
Committed  by  our  vessels  on  this  occasion.  ']  'le  vessel  (a  ship-of-war)  that 
was  despatched  to  England  with  the  wounded,  vas  not  permitted  to  take  o 
single  letter  from  any  person.  Iteing  an  eye-witness  to  this  Iraiiouction,  I 
liuve  ;;iveu  vi'U  a  correct  &L:itement  as  it  occurred." 
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Captain  Held  riMliicod  to  Avritiiiji  a  full  statement  of  this 
traiisai'tiou  in  a  jirotcst  before  the  Consul,  J)a1»ney.  The  Por- 
tuffuese  autlioritie;-)  stron^ijly  coik  enined  tlic  conduct  v':^f  the 
British;  and  the  matter  has  been,  ever  since,  the  suhjeet  of 
demand  by  the  American  (iovernment  ajrainst  that  of  rortujral 
for  indemnity.  Latterly  it  has  been  involved  in  some  difficulty 
by  positive  accounts  of  ]>ritish  deponents  that  the  Americans 
■were  alone  to  blame  as  a<igress()rs  ;  and  by  umpiraj.:e,  indica- 
tive of  the  stran;j;e  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs.  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  these  United  States,  after 
controversy  with  tho  Portuguese  government,  involving  some 
British  testimony,  feeling  and  iniluence,  has,  by  arrangement 
with  J*ortugal,  referred  the  nuitter  to  tho  arbltrement  of  the 
French  republicnn  government.  Thus  Napoleon's  nephew  and 
his  nunisters  will  determine  a  (piestion  with  which  my  narra- 
tive need  not  deal,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  conflict  without  close 
regard  to  the  disi»uted  aggression. 

On  his  return  home.  Captain  Beid.  arriving  at  Savannah, 
and  travelling  north,  was  welcomed  and  feted  as  (mo  of 
our  naval  heroes.  At  Bichmond,  ))articularly,  he  was  liouored 
by  a  imblie  entertainment,  attended  by  the  (Jovcrnor  and 
other  distinguished  Virginians.  Andrew  Stephenson,  Speaker 
of  the  A'irginia  House  of  Delegates,  ))resided.  Among  the 
toasts  were,  "  The  privateer  cruisers  of  the  Tnitcd  States, 
whose  intre|iidity  jiierced  the  enemy's  channels  and  braved  the 
lion  in  his  den."  "  Barry  and  J>oyle,  and  their  compatriots, 
who  have  ploughed  the  ocean  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and 
hurled  retaliation  on  his  head."  The  Vice-l*re::idcnt,  William 
Wirt's  toast  was,  "The  memory  of  the  (ieneral  Armstrong ; 
she  has  graced  her  fall,  and  made  her  ruin  glorious."  Ken- 
tucky, without  a  seaport  or  seaman,  but  uniformly  ardent  in 
support  of  the  war,  addressed,  through  her  patriotic  governor, 
Shelby,  a  letter  to  Captain  Beid,  dated  Frankfort,  May  8th, 
181'),  in  which  the  venerable  hero  of  two  Avars  strongly  and 
cortlially  made  known  his  own  and  his  fellow-citizens"  senti- 
ments on  a  contlict  "  which,"  he  said,  ''  placed  the  American  cha- 
X'acter  in  a  prouder  view  than  any  otlier  during  the  war.  We 
are  not  less  indebted,"  added  Covernor  Shelby  truly,  ''to  the 
Vol.  III.  — 4 
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nfiieors  nnil  crows  of  our  iivivatc  iirincil  vessels  tliiiii  to  tlic  navy 
i'ltv  t1i(>  ricli  liiirvcst  (if  •rlurv  we  Iiavi'  Inniiil  on  tlic  (icciiii,  wlicro 
wt'  li.id  iiiiicli  III  (Ircail.  !ii,«laMccs  (if  lalciils,  skill,  (lis(:i|iliiK', 
aiiil  111'  (Ict.'niiiucil,  iiii('iini|ii('ralilc  lii'a\ ci'v,  have  hccii  iiiani- 
i'fstcd  |)_v  (iiir  iirivatcrrsiiicn.  TliniiLiii  j  liavc  im  rcasiii  to  lio- 
lii'vc  that  the  nation  is  not  i'ully  inipivsscd  \\itli  tlic  ^'latitude! 
due  to  this  class  of  heroes,  yi't  I  have  rc^rcttid  thai  there  have 
heen  so  few  demonstrations  of  that  senlinu'iit."  From  an 
i  dand  state,  snch  a|i|ilaMse  and  cncoiirai^enicnL  were  as  ge- 
nerous as  just. 

'J'o  complete  th(>  sketch  of  |irivateer  hostilities,  it  remains  to 
conti'ast  the  liallantry  and  chivalry  of  private  with  the  iirnohio 
depri'dations  of  pnMic  vessels  of  war;  nndeiiialdy  proved  hy 
scandalous  confi's.-ioiis  oi'  l>ritish  na\al  ollicers,  cajitnred,  as 
the  war  closed,  in  a  vesstd  of  the  royal  navy,  whifh  strnck  her 
lla!_'  to  an  Aun'riran  privateer  of  iid'ri'i.ir  force. 

Soon  aftei'  peace,  lint  ^hen  the  iieaty  still  alloweil  eertirin 
liostilities  liy  sea,  on  the  :i<lih  of  March,  iNl"),  the  privateer 
Chassenr,  of  lialliniore.  Captain  'fliomas  IJoyle,  returned  there 
from  a  >iicccs.-fid  cruise  in  the  \\  est  indies,  with  a  lull  cargo 
of  di'v-giioils,  and  sinnh'V  oihcr  valuidile  arliclcs,  taken  from 
thi'ei'  J>iili.-li  captined  ships.  (In  the  l!<iih  of  l''eliruary, 
]Sl.'),  iitf  Havana,  after  a  shar|i  action  of  eight  minutes, 
Avitliin  p'stol-shot,  Captain  IJoyle  suhdued  the  British  war- 
schooiu'r  St.  liawi-euce,  counnanded  liy  l.icutciKint  .laini'S  ]{. 
(lordon,  of  the  royal  navy,  with  a  crew  of  sevinty-live  men, 
bc-ides  a  nundier  of  soldiers,  niarinrs  and  naval  ollicers,  on 
thi'ir  way  from  ('icklmrn's  sijuailnm  to  inform  Cochrant's 
ileet,  if  New  Orleans,  of  jieace,  of  which  Jiientciiant  <lor- 
ilon  carried  the  acx'ount.  Tin-  IJritish  vessel,  of  greater  force 
than  the  Anu-rican,  had  1.")  killed  and  ll^!  Avonnilcil ;  the 
]irivateer,  .")  killeil  and  S  wounded.  Mo  action,  tliroughout  the 
whole  Avar,  tol'l  more  emphatically  Anu'ricaii  nautical  supe- 
riority in  seamarish'p,  hravery,  gunnery,  and,  aliove  all,  gen- 
tlemaidy  humanity.  The  Kngli.-h  srlioniicr  concealed  Iut  men 
and  I'orce  to  surprise  the  .Vnu-rican.  and  when  close  ahoard, 
openeil  a  whole  tier  of  guns,  which  threw  liroadsides  twice  as 
jieavy  as  the  privateer's.     Jlut  after  a  wvx  few  minutes  of  the 
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fiorccNt  firo,  just  wIkmi  <',i|it;iiii  V»<\\r  <a'iU'r(Ml  liis  luon  t(»  Imurd, 
and  liis  p  ■i/c-iuiistcr,  Mv.  W .  N.  Ciiii.-tic,  ;ictii:illy  ,L">t  on  lioiird 
tlio  ciiciiiy,  licr  llii^:-  \v;is  siriiciv,  iiml  slic  was  IniiiHl  t(>  Ik;  a  cnm- 
j)l('te  wi-cck,  lici'  linll  ami  ri^'-i'inu:  cut  i.»  |ii>'('cs,  and  cvci-y 
oflicci-  I'illicr  killcil  or  Wdinidcd.  Tims  di>alil('(l.  at  llic  en- 
treaty of  licr  aclinu'  cnnnnandci',  llic  Tii'ltish  vessel  was  sent  liy 
raptain  I'xtyle  .is  a  ilai:'  of  tiiiee  to  carry  I  lie  woimdeil  into 
Havana.  Lieutenant  liOcl;e  leaving  with  his  captor  a  written 
slateiiien  aiMicssed  to  l>i'itisli  connnandei's  as  what  it  ternu'd 
"a  trihiite  Justly  due  to  the  humane  and  ;.'enerous  ti'catment 
of  him-elf  and  the  sni'vi\ing  olliccrs  and  eicw  of  his  Urilannie 
Maje>tv"s  late  schooner,  the  St.  Lawrence,  hy  Captain  lloylc, 
\vl  ose  oliliging  aitention  and  ■watchful  ^-olicitude  to  presci'vo 
tl.e  elVects  of  t.ic  vampiished,  and  render  them  c(Mnloi'tahU', 
justly  eiililK'  him  to  the  resjiect  ami  attention  (d"  every 
liritish  suhjcct." 

Outdoing  the  royal  Drltish  n:ivy  in  gallanti'y  and  humanity, 
that  captui'e  <letected  nudeniaole  evidence  that  plunder  was  a 
])riiH'ipal  stimulant  to  IJrilish  naval  enterprise,  and  deju'edatioii 
its  daily  sustenance.  The  St.  Lawrence,  sailing  e.\])ress  from 
Cockluirn's  detachment  of  the  enemy's  ileet  to  Cooliraiio's, 
charged  wdli  many  letters  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which, 
in  tiie  huri'v  and  cimsteiaialion  ol"  their  capture,  the  liearers 
had  neither  tinu'  iku'  self-posM'ssion  to  desti'oy.  'i'hose  dis- 
gusting docunu'iits,  found  in  the  cabin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
l)otraye(l  adiiurals,  nohles,  gentlemen  ami  kniglits  engaio^l  in 
))allry  rapine,  and  extensive  devastations.  War  lawfully  entitles 
victoi's  to  spoils.  Acipiisiiion  of  wealth  hy  compiest  induces 
exploits,  and  is  tlu-ir  legitimate  ri'ward.  l>ut  the  pri'(latory  ni/s- 
ton  <d"  the  Hritisli  in  this  ciuuiti'v  was  contrary  to  recogiused 
regulations  of  hostility.  One  of  ihi-  letters  taken  in  the  St. 
liiiwrenco  was  iVom  Adnural  Cockhurii  to  Captain  Evans, 
dated  Jlead-(}iiarti'rs,  CinnbcM'land  l.dand,  Fehriiarv  1  Ith, 
181"),  which,  after  deploring  the  defeat  at  ]S'ew  Orlciins,  adds, 
''  \Ve  have  ln'cii  more  fortunate  here,  in  our  small  way.  AVo 
have  taken  St.  ]\L-iry's,  a  toh'ndili/  rich  jihirc,  ami  with  little 
loss  have  ma'uiged  to  do  nnicli  damage  to  tlu'  eiu'my.  and  we 
arc  now  in  tolerable  security,  on  a  large  fertile  island  in  (ieor- 
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fjin,  t]i(iiii:li  .'III  iiL'^lv  ;iccni!iit  n|'  jic'ici'  Iiciii;:;  sitruf'il  (tlic  par- 
ticulais  of  wliich  I  IiiiM'  r^i  iil  tn  Sir  AlcMiiMlcr  < 'nrhraiuOi 
scH'iiis  to  promise  a  s|u't'(l_v  <lisiiri.ssal  to  iis  IVoiii  tliis  cipast." 
Cofkbiirn's  V(';irot  at  pcaco  ami  iiis  h:\-~\v  to  anticipate  it,  v.licii 
approlicmlcd,  li_v  cxIciimm'  pliimicr.  Iiy  liis  last  iiiriirsion,  liy 
coiitt'ssioiis  of  liis  ollicci'-.  was  sliaiiu'l'iiily  iiinvin 'liv  tlic  navy 
of  Avliich  lie  was  a  tlisliiiixiii>lu'il  cliicf.  From  a  llcot  of  two 
74-giiu  ships,  four  fri;:atcs,  ami  several  transports,  lietweeu 
Olio  aiiil  two  tlioiisaml  laml-troops,  lilnek  and  wliit(v,  early  in 
.laniiary,  islo,  iamled  umler  CdrklMirii  at  Ciniilierland  Island, 
Geor;;:ia,  there  to  I'epeal  the  exeesM'S  of  those  freehooters  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapi'ake.  Coehraiie  liaviiiif  Jailed  hy  his 
pre.ehimation  to  exeite  the  slaves  to  revolt,  the  alternative  was 
to  kidnap,  as  hooty.  as  many  as  pos.-ihh>.  At  St.  SIiiioiis, 
Coekhin'u  eapturi'il  ,").")!  oj"  that  iinedminon  olunder.  whieh, 
after  peaei'was  otalilishcil.  he  and  Admiral  (  .  iirane.  ollieially 
called  iipmi.  refiise(l  to  re.-toiH" :  and  siihseipieiit  negotiations, 
ti'eaty.  ami  IJiissian  umpirap",  heeame  iiceessaiy  to  ^et  imh'm- 
iiity  for  them. 

As  ('o(d\hiiiii  overeaiiii'  (leiieral  l><i-s"s  scruples  a;.'ainst 
ventui'in^f  to  W'a-hiii'j-tdii  liy  imiiiecmeiits  nj"  pillai:'e.  so  other 
letters,  taki  n  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  slinw  that  while  compiest 
was  the  jiretext.  plunder  was  the  rahid  purpose  of  his  landiiij^ 
in  Gooi-jria  :  Ilritish  ollicers,  na\al  and  military,  sjieciilatin^ 
like  pedlers  on  their  jj;aiiis  hy  unlawinl  means. 

.1.  W.  (ilover's  letter  to  (.'aptaiii  Westphall  of  the  .Anacondu, 
dated  lli'ad-fc.iarters.  'Jmiiherland  Ishuid,  February  1,  ISLJ, 
stated  — 


t  I 


"\Vc  lidvo  p.-talilisliod  (iiir  liiviil-(]ii;irlcrs  Ihto,  allcr  r(ins(irliiii:i  St.  .Miiry'H, 
from  whiuli  we  liioiiirlit  ]iin]iiTly  to  the  luiiiniiit  ot"lil't_v  tlioiisand  |)iiiiii(ls.  ntul 
had  wo  two  lliDiisiiiiil  tidops  wc  miL;lit  yet  <Millect  a  irnod Iniri'ist  hdnvc  juare 
tah's  ]il(ii'e.  My  tin-cbodiiifjs  w  ill  not  allow  iiic  to  aiitiiapate  eitlicr  honor 
or  prolit  to  the  expedition  of  which  you  lorm  a  part,  and  i  much  fear  the 
contrary,  yet  most  f(.rvciitly  I  hope  my  forcbodiiiirs  may  pi.>ve  irronndlcsH. 
Tlic  a(hiiiral  (Cockburn)  is  as  active  as  ever,  and  success  in  jjciicral  atlendd 
hiss  iuidcrtakm"s.'' 
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The  admirars  last  successful  iiniiertakiiiLr.  estimated  l)y  this 
follower  at   llf;y  thonsam'  pounds,  was  the  plunder  of  huuiau 
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lioin.L's.  h\  tlio  .short  iiiti'i'v;il  to  I'lapsc  l»ot\vo(;'ii  tlic  )'/////  ao- 
uoiiiit  of  |)r:ic(,«  lie  (h'piTciitcil  ;iii(l  its  iMtiliciitioii,  ( 'nckliiirii  liad 
no  idea  of  IciritliuaU!  hostilities,  hut  of  |iilhi'/('.  Not  hiiiL^  al'tor 
liis  fir-t  iL''iio!ih'  (h'|ii'cihitioiis  in  .Marvlainl.  in  tin-  sprint:  of 
iSl:').  the  Iliiili-FlyiT  Mi'iti.-h  IcinhT  was  caiiiii  v<\  }>y  the  I'ro- 
sidi'iit  iViuatc,  in  A\hich  prize  were  ioiiml  Coclvhnrirs  own 
minutes  of  his  own  piratical  notions  of  naval  warfare.  When 
his  niaramliiiii;  he^an  at  llie  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  eha- 
rac'tei'  of  his  laudiiiL!;  and  eondiii't  at  Krent-htown  was  tliiis 
ri'L-'istered  in  his  loix-liook  entry,  dated  April  2U,  liSlJJ: 

"'I'lic  e.\|)e(liti()n  n'tanu'ii,  iil'icr  liiiviii^  ctli'Ctcd  iis  i)iii'piis(>,  (virrinl  ii  fivo- 
ffiin  lialliiT,  iiiul  dcstrtiiji  (I  the  (airii,  liiiiiicd  llie  UMirincH,  and  L;(it  <i  sturk  of 
hullitrks  iijf. 

"Ain-il  ;iO. —  I'lniploycd  (lii.aif,'  tlie  diiy  in  tiikiii^  bullocks  down  to  tlio 

AIilill>lolH'  (U'iilJltC.) 

•'  M;iy  1. —  Ivriploycd  ciirryiM!,'  Imll'icks  down  to  tlio  MMidstoiio. 

"  .M.iy  :{  — W'cii^iicd  and  >!ii(iil  nitd  Hiivre  i\r  (iriicr,  to  Mi|i|uitt  llie  lioiits 
dt.'.-liacd  im  tin'  (iltiick.  iiinli'r  l{r.ir-.\diiiii:il  ("(icklnini.  *  *  *  Hiinit 
(/(('/()//•//,  inid  |)ii)i;rcji'd  to  di'stmy  11  ciiiuiuii  ll)uiidi'y  on  lli'j  eoiist.  *  *  • 
At  MUisct  tlic  lioiits  retiiriK'd  //•////  a  f,ni(iil  share  of  I'huidt'r. 

"May  ').  —  At  s(uim  uciiilied  and  stdod  up  the  Sas-safnis  river,  to  pr(jtect 
tli(>  l)u:it.s  lu  llir  altiudi  I'll  (ifcirj;clii\vn  awd  l'"rederi('ktowii. 

•'May  tl.  —  'I'lie  bual.s  leliuiu.i  ajlir  ii  total  (ItxtriKiioii  of  the  two 
tviviis.'^ 

Havre  de  ^Iraee  was  an  in-^iM-nideant,  Hiiainu'(l  villa;j;e; 
Freiuditowii,  (leoi'u'etown,  and  I''rederiektowii,  small  unarmed 
liamlets,  pai-adt'd  as  Adniii'al  ( 'oekluirn's  eompiests,  '■^*^///// de- 
stroyed;'" whose  hostilities,  from  the  iirst.  in  ISI;].  as  descrihed 
hy  hiiMself.  to  tlie  last,  in  ISl."),  were  not  civilised  or  lenitimato 
warfare.  His  Iirst  ollieial  report  to  Admiral  Warren,  the  '2\H\i 
of  Ajiril,  isj:',  <.dvini;-  an  aeeonnt  of  his  attack  on  l''renelitowii 
—  where  there  were  hut  three  houses  —  >tated  the  destruction 
of  live  vessels  nea.r  that  |ilace.  His  second,  the  ;>d  td'  May, 
ISI-"),  after  his  petty  depreilations  id"  Havre  de  (irace,  avowed 
Ids  nnwarrantalile  system  to  ])uinsh  resistance  —  not.  nu'rely  to 
overc(uue,  hut  punish  it.  "Setting  lire,""  he  said,  "to  S(une  of 
the  houses,  to  cause  tlu'  ])roprietors  who  had  deserteil  them  ami 
fiuiued  part  of  the  militia  who  lied  to  the  woods,  to  uiider:-lai:d 
ami  feel  what  tlu'yare  liahle  to  hriii;:  upon  them-el\cs  hy  bulld- 
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ill;:'  li;illi'ric<.  miuI  iicliii;r  Inwnnl-  ii  wllli  mi  iiiiicli  iisi'Ic^s  r.iiicur. 
'riu'  ImhiIs  M'lil  mi  1  III'  ?'«ii~i|iii'li.tiin:ili.  <li  -t  ni_\  cd  II  \  f  In  mis  iiimI  il 
llniir  sliii'c."  \l  <  Jc(ir';rlM\\  II  :iiii|  I'VcilcricktiiHii,  liis  lliii'il 
r(')ini'i  ^tlll(•ll  lliiit  llii'  wlmli'  III'  ili'i-f  t(i\Mis  were  (Ir.-li'dvcd  in 
(•(ili-.f(|llcnf('  ol"  lilllrll  roi-lMllfc,  ••(•\C('|il  llic  lliillscs  of  tlinsc 
wlin  vi'iUMincij  |M',ici';i'ilv  III  l  li.iii.  mimI  Incik  n.i  |i;irl  ;i;.:;ilii.-l  lis." 
A(  II'l\  re  (Ic  (  il'iicc.  mil'  111'  lli  -  tl'it|iirirs  liikcli  IVnlll  llir  li'  -Mi'lirt* 
III"  ( 'iiiiiiiiiiil.iir  I>ii;;-ris.  \\;i-  liis  ^uinil,  |m'||i;i|i>  law  Till  |irl/c  — 
tlmiiLrli  rcl.ikrii  —  ahil  Ills  caii'Ia'/c,  wlilrli  was  siirt'lv  iimiiaiily 
s|inllali>iii  liv  mil'  sca-nlllrcr  nl' annilicr,  lliiiiii;li  an  ('iiriiiy. 

Di'lircilatinii  was  \\\v  svsti'iii  nl'  llic  llritlsli  iia\_v  In  tlir  Aiiif- 
licaii  walci's.  ('a|ilalii  I'l|i-w nrlli.  ni"  llir  N_viii|ili  IVIl:;!!!'.  rxarlcil 
iH'i  \  iliillars  iVniii  a  ll,-lilii'.'-siiiaik,  a>  raiiMHii  I'm'  Irilinu-  llir  iiii- 
iii.rinllnu'  ll-Iirriiiaii  irn.  <'aiitaiii  l.luvil.  nf  the  riaiita'iciict 
>iri|i-iir-ilii'-iiiir.  (^wliniii  we  liavi-  sicii  al  l*'ayal.)  ra|itiir('il  a 
vo.-i'l  wliich  was  carrviii;^  an  nriraii  I'm'  an  l'l|ilscii|ial  cluircli  in 
"Nrw  N'nrix,  aii'l  wmiM  iml  rilcasc  llir  [iii/,c  lill  jiaiil  Iwii  llinii- 
saml  ilnllars  ransom  I'"!'  llic  m'Li'aii. 

One  nl'  till'  li'llci"-  lakmi  Ky  llir  Clias-riir  mi  linanl  llic  St. 
l,awri'iicc  wa-  I'rmii  <'ajilalii  Na|iicr,  oi'tlic  l']iiryaliis  I'rliialc.  In 
Caiilalii  (iniilmi,  of  the  Scalimsc,  as  rnlluws: 

•'()!!'  <';|..,.  llriiry,  .IllMi'-JI,  HI  I. 
"  lliTC  I  Mill,  ill  l.ynnliMvi'ii  iViy,  tin-  ('li|i|ii'i-s  .-.iiIiiilj  every  iliiy,  anil 
losiii:,'-  tlieiii  till'  want  nt"  lii^t  siilers.  All  mir  iin/.es  are  well  ilispD.-eil  nl'. 
I  have  liail  a  (.i-odil  ileal  tiiilu  witli  tlieiii,  anil  iinl  niinv  iliniiks,  as  vmi  may 
siipiiiise,  Iroiii  till' aLreiits.  I  have  |ietiliiiiieil  llu'  I'riiire  Hi'LTent  in  liehairnt' 
till'  whole  (it'll-'  tl)!'  II  i;iii)(i  slier  dt"  |iri/i'-niiiiiey.  anil  hupe  to  siici'i'id.      N'oil, 

I  sii)i|iiise,  will  iml  be  (lis|ilea.-i'il  at  it.      Il.vi'iise  tins  hasty  scrawl, —  1  run  in 

II  il il  hail  hiiiimr.  haviiiL;'  jii>t  rrtui'iii'il  t'rniii  an  iiii>iicces»rnl  chaM!." 

('a[iiains  (lurilmi  ami  Na|ilci' cmmnaiiilcil  the  Scalmrsc  ami 
Kiiryaliis  I'l'Iiatcs.  -wliieli  |iilla'j.'('il  Alcxamlria.  Na|iicr  lias 
since  cmmiianilcil  tlic  l>ritlsli  Cliaiiiicl  licet:  ami  lately  iiiailo 
liiiiisclt'  nmrc  than  sii|it'ciiicly  rMiciilmis  hy  iiiipcrlinciit  snlicitu- 
tim:  I'n:'  the  cmnnianil  nl"  the  .Meirncrrancan  licet. 

A  Ici'.er  taken  in  llic  St.  Lawi'micc.  ilateil  ['"clu'iiarv  il'lli, 
lsl-">.  < 'iiml.ci'laml  l-lainl,  IVmii  .1.  (lallmi  In  .1.  O'JuiUv.  na 
Imanl  11.  .M.  vliiji  'i'miiiani.  nil"  New  (trlcaiis,  ran  thus: 

"We  have  hml  lim;  liiii  since  I  <.i\v  yen.     What  with  the  UaiipalianniiL'k, 
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mid  (itliiT  |i1;m'i-i,  \\n  Irm-  tMiilnvfil  In  pirlt  iiji  a  ft  w  h{lhn<<  llinms,  siirli 
us  miiliin;<iiii/  lulilt.s,  ilir.sis  nf  ilniin  rs,  i\-r." 

Two  ntlinw  ul"    till"  CllldlirccI   IcIlclS   \V(T(«  !1<   Inllows: 

"  l''i'oiii  ('iili)iirl  MmIcoIiii  III  |{i';ir-.\iliiiiritl  Miilciiliii. 

"Ciiiiilii'iliiiiil  l>liiMil,  Hill  I''rl)niiiry,  Hl-'i. 
"I  nM'civcil  yiMir  li'licr  !>(' till-  .')ili  iilliiiu);  it  is  wriltni  licliir'- ymir  l.i,-t 
nttiii'k  nil  llii-  |>l;ici',  liilt  I  liio.-t  hiiiciTcly  Iiii|M'  \i)||  will  llltlliiiili'ly  Mircci'il. 
I'ViiMi  :ill  iicrniiiils,  ,\i'\v  <)rli';iiH  is  unl  slriiiiLT.  'I'li''  riiriiiy  will  Ikim'  ii 
iii'W'  cniiliiliiici'  Ml  tliriii.-t'hi's  iViiiii  ilii'ir  ^iiccc>s.  Wliiit  ii  ili,-.;i|i|Miiiiliii(Mit 
it  will  III'.  Ill  Kii'jhiiiil,  .•lintilil  Vim  tinl !  'I'ln!  cliiuic"'  ol' liiiliirr  iiiis  iiol,  liri'ii 
cnlcillMlnl  nil ;  iiliil,  rrniii  Ihir  Idrci'  f'iii|il'iyi'il,  it  iiiis  lircii  iiiiiili!  Ion  siirn  linm 
tllO  lir.-l.  I  ll.ivn  nil  (ilillllnll  nlcillni-  llin  lllill:ill>  nr  hliirii  ill  w-raisid  rar/is ; 
till'  lliriiK  r,  III  tlii.-i  ciiuiilry,  ciiny  nii  ii  iiin>t  t'liriniis  wiir;  iininlcr  iiml  ihsit- 
IiiUdii  iii'iiIi  llirir  Inirl,  ;  llinri-  is  no  lin|ii'  lint  liyini^'nr  rnsisiMiici'  In  tin;  lii-l 
iiioiiii'iit  nl'  lil'c;  tins  is  wliiil  f.-vcry  one  wiyn  ol' tin;  l''liiriil;i  Irnliiiiis.  <  )t" 
ciiui'sn  III!'  inliiiliittuits,  (if  all  ili<s(!i'i|iliiiiis,  wiiiiiii  ti'iir  Id  cnini'  jicir  ymi. 
'I'licrc  is  ii  rr|inrt  linn-  tliiit  iH'itliiTtlic  'Jlsl,  or -1  Itli  n';Lriiii''nt  liclmvi'ii  well — 
liiil  IIS  ;i  rr|iorl  I  Iri'iit  it.  1  .-Imiilil  lio  snrry  to  liciir  twi'  Hntisli  ri-';;iiii<'iits 
.'-liirri'il  ill  ;iii  iillai'li." 

"  l''rniii  Ciiloiirl  Miilcnliii  to  I'niir-.AiIminil  .Malcolin. 

"('iiml)crl;iiiil  Islaiid,  I  llli  rclirniiry,  ISl.l 
"  I  lin|ii'  w(>  in;iy  linar  I'miii  ynii  in  ii  short  tinu.',  !iiiii  nl'  your  siicci'ss 
Hli:iiii-t  llii'  |il;ii'i'  ymi  :iri'  imw  lii'lori-  (.Snw  <  >ii(.'iiiis) — fl  will  rijifii/  lliv 
Iraiijis  fur  l/ii  ir  Iroiililc  nnil  fiitii'ins  !  I  do  lint  I'xpi'Ot,  I'itlicr  Wfir  or  [in.'ice, 
that  we  will  mnvt!  tinni  this  i.-laiid  this  winter:  if  war  ^ons  nii,  ii  yarrisoii 
must  he  Irli  h(.'ri;  in  cliarLff.-  ol'  the  island." 

Sir  Tlminns  ('(icliriinc,  nl'  the  Siii'|ii'is('  IV!;_mI(>,  wrote  to 
(';i|itaiu  !'iL:iil,  olV  N\'w  ( )i'l(';iiis,  duteil  (.'iiiiihcrlaiKl  Jhlaiid, 
J'\diniarv  liitli,  Isl,', : 

'•  1  caiiii"  lirrn  jiist  Iwo  ilays  too  lutn  to  slinrn  in  the  irnoil  thing's  i^niinij  on. 
Old  Snnii'r\  lilt'  was  sciiinr,  and  nrdnri'd  thn  attack  nil  St.  .Marv's,  which 
IJari'io  ixirnhtl.  The  |inxi'-iiiniicy  will  hi;  ahniil  thirty  tluiiisaiid  pounds, 
mil  iiinrr.  Had  niir  forct;  hi'di  siillicii'iit,  niir  next  iiiovcnicnt  wmild  liavi' 
hccn  Savannah;  hut,  iint  iimslcriiiir  ahnvc  a  thnnsaiid  hayniii'ls,  un  am  cnii- 
tent  to  lir('|>  possession  of  this  island,  which  we  are  placiiiL!'  ni  !i  stale  ot' 
dereiiee.  Oiir  (iper.ations  will,  I  siip])ose,  shortly  be  put  a  sln|)  to  hy  niir 
(Vicnil  .liiiiini/  Mtiiliso)!,  as  peace  or  war  now  depends  on  liiiii  —  the  Cniii- 
iiiissioni'rs  attiheiit  liiiviii!f  si^'iied,  iiiid  the  I'riiice  llei.reiit  ratilied  the  terms 
el'  !i  peace,  niitl  hoslilities  will  cease  .so  soon  us  he  does  the  saiie'.  \Vc 
liepe,  ill  the  iiieantime,  belter  luck  will  attend  yuu  ul  Aevv  Orleuiis  limn 
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has  liitlierto  done,  and  tliat  you  will  liavc  time  to  give  (icncral  Jackson  a 
trimming." 

Sii"  Tlioiiias  C'oflii'imo  Avroto,  also,  to  Sir  Tlioiiias  Trcnv- 
bridgo,  olV  >»i'\v  Oi'lcaiis,  {'roin  Ciimlu'vlaiKl  Island,  .February 
iL'tli,  LSI.-): 

"  1  linpe  tliis  will  n^irii  li{M(I-(|iiartiMs  in  tinio  for  tiio  St.  r.nwrenco,  who 
sails  iinmt'diatcly  t()r  yiuir  part  ol'  the  world  witii  the  nous  ot'  poarc  boiiig' 
concliidi'd  with  this  country,  hut  of  whicii,  I  should  think,  you  will  receive 
earlier  intelligence  direct  from  England.  Wo  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a 
Hag  of  truce  to  iii((^)rui  us  of  Mr.  Madison's  having  ratified  the  treaty,  on 
liis  doing  which  hostilities  will  immediately  cease.  I  coidess  my.self  by  no 
means  sorry  tor  this  event.  I  think  we  have  had  cpiite  enough  of  war,  for 
some  years  to  come;  although  I  should  have  wished  to  make  the  Yaiikecs 
more  sensible  of  our  power  and  ability  to  punish  them,  should  they  again 
l)rovoke  us.  As  it  it  is,  f.tnpt  the  inji"'!/  '/""«-'  tu  lliiir  trnik\  we  liair  little 
to  liixtKt  (if.  ^\'e  are  all  very  iimch  grieved  to  learn  the  disasters  in  your 
(juarter.  Our  loss  seems  to  have  been  iuuurnse  ;  and,  from  the  reports  we 
|)ii'k  up,  one  is  led  to  believe  thi.'re  wa^  not  umch  jirospect  of  success  at  the 
commeucemeut  of  the  attack.  W'l-  are  most  ])articularly  untiirtuiiate  in 
our  gi.iUM'al  otlicers  on  all  occasions.  1  am  afraid  (leniTal  Power,  and  tlie 
regiment  with  hun,  wdl  not  he  wuh  you  in  tujie  to  render  any  serviee.  He 
was  at  Bermuda  on  the  "Jllli  idtimo,  at  which  the  Slatira  liad  imt  arrived. 

"[  came  here  si.>;  wi.-eks  ago,  and  finiud  St.  Mary's  had  been  taken  tuo 
days  betiire  my  arrival,  which,  of  course,  cuts  ?/ir  out  of  wluit  litis  liiin  ciip- 
liinil.  IJarrie  commanded  the  party  lauiled;  old  Somerville  was  senior 
officer,  the  Admiral  having  only  arrived  the  day  hofon>  me,  in  conseipieuce 
of  being  blown  olf  the  coast  by  strong  nortii-west  gales,  on  his  way  t'rom 
the  Clirsapeake.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions, 
t/idt  a  frniit  iliii!  if  iiioiK  1/  irotthl  hr  iiidtlc;  Imt  if  tin  i/  clvur  tliirlij  ihoKsiuui 
pviinds,  il  itill  lie  (IS  much  as  th( y  will  i/o." 

AiiotliCT  c'a|)tin-('il  letter.  tVnni  Mr.  Swainson  to  Lieittciiaiit 
Ddiiglas,  (»r  II.  .M.  lirig  Sii|ilii('.  (dV  Xcw  Orleans,  dateil  I'lh 
ut"  I'V'hniary,  ISIT),  Iioastetl: 

"We  had  soiiu'  fine  fim  at  Si.  .\rary's;  the  hmidis  were  at  the  town  and 
had  phnli/  if  plunder.  How  i\re  you  utY  for  tahtes  and  ctusls  of 
ilrtiiiwrs,  *.\-c. .'" 

Tlio  last  I  shall  (|iinte  (d"  tliese  (liMfraeid'ul  disehisiircs  was 
from  J(diii  Miller  to  Mr.  Tl.i mas  Mjllci',  7.'>  OM  (Ir;i\el  Luiie, 
St.  ( Jeui-gi'"s.  Ivi-t  |,(iiiilii!i.  ilatc'l  11.  M.  -lii[i  .Laeeileiiiiiniaii, 
oil'  laiiil.  I'.d.niarv   I.'lli,  1.^1-'). 
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"We  have  lately  been  employed  with  the  squadron  under  Adminil  Cock- 
burn,  and  have  taken  ('luuhoriand  Uland,  and  the  town  of  St.  Miiry's,  from 
the  Vankecfi.  Our  troojw  and  sailors  bidiavcd  very  well;  part  of  the  blank 
rcn[inient  eniployi^d  on  tlii\t  servic(!  acted  with  <.'reat  j;Mlliintry.  I?lackey 
had  no  idea  (tfiiivina  ijunrlvrs ;  and  it  was  with  ditlicnlly  the  olfu'crs  pro- 
vented  their  putting  the  prisoners  to  death,  Tiie  Vanke  .iflenien  tired  at 
our  men  in  ambusii.  Blackey,  on  the  impulse  of  the  iiioment,  left  the 
ranks,  and  pursued  them  in  the  woods,  lijrhtiiiu'  like  herovn.  A  jHior  Yan- 
kee, disarmed,  heir^'ed  tiir  mercy,  lilackey  replied,  '/te  ho  come  in  bush  for 
mercy,^  and  inuncdiately  shot  him  dead!" 

Accounts  of  the  van([uislio(l  and  s])oliatiMl  are  often  cxafr;xe- 
rated.  Uiit  it  is  certain  tliat  the  JJritisli  land  depi'edations,  in 
that  Avar,  were  extremely  base.  At  tSt.  Simon's,  a  -well- 
authentieated  statement  showed  that,  liesides  the  slaves  and 
cotton,  they  took  everythinji;  they  could  1  ly  their  hands  on: 
cotton-seed,  old  iron,  leather,  tanned  and  nntanned,  vine, 
liquors,  soap,  candles,  ])oultry,  plate,  a  stoek-huckle,  pocketed 
by  an  oilieer  named  llorton,  a  carjiet,  some  book^,  a  razor, 
part  of  a  barrel  of  lb)ur,  by  a  liieutenant  de  Thierry:  medi- 
cines, paints,  handsaw  liles,  taken  by  a  connnander  Ixamsey, 
and  spoons;  destroying;  whatever  fiirnitni'e  they  could  not 
take  away,  and  actually  scrapin;^  the  tpiicksilver  from  the 
backs  of  l)roken  mirrors. 

If  such  i;i;m»minious  ])illa;^e  were  not  proved  by  detected 
written  acknowledjzments  of  the  perpetrators,  It  would  be 
incredible.  ^«^>  American  jiroof  would  ])e  sullicient  to  sub- 
stantiate it.  And  thou'i;h  many  yi-ars  have  ehi])sed  since 
these  depredations,  yet  their  (nideniable  occurrence  is  p:  ■*■  of 
the  events  of  that  contest,  which,  not  to  expose,  would  be  his- 
torical intidelitv.  On  Lord  l>rouo;ham"s  motion  for  thanks  to 
Lord  Ashburton,  for  his  treaty  at  Washinfrton  (LS4-">),  that 
distino;uished  .I>riton  ably  recupittdated  some  of  the  too  ukuiv 
causes  of  bitter  estrangement  between  the  American  and 
British  people.  It  is  the  very  general  and  well-nio;li  universal 
liopc,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  may  <^ive  i)laro  to 
reciprocated  respect  and  kindred  regard,  of  which,  lattei'ly. 
there  arc,  for  the  first  time,  soothing  Jlritish  indications.  ])Ut 
the  barbarous  methods  of  hostility  avowed  and  ordered  by 
govcnmient,  as  well  as  practi.H'(l  by  both  navy  and  army  iu 
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the  war  of  1SV2.  slioiild  lie  kept  in  rcoolloction,  to  prevent 
tlieir  rcouvrenee.  Aliliniinli  iiie\tiii_ij;iiisliiil)le  aversion  to  Eng- 
land may  still  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  u  ])ortioii  of  the  Ame- 
I'iean  pojjulation,  a  i:-reat  majority  ol  the  best  yearn  with  Eng- 
lish reverenee  and  attaeliments. 

AVhen  ])eaee  was  declared,  and  ('hristo]dier  Gove,  elioscn  to 
succeed  Caleb  Stroinr.  as  giveriior  of  Mass'cliusetts,  stated 
to  the  Legislature  of  tli;it  state,  tli.d  it  was  ''owing  lo  tlie  for- 
bearance and  elenieney  ni'  tlie  l>rilish  that  we  were  jn'rmitted 
to  have  a  single  ship  on  the  ocean,"  there  wi're  sixty  Ame- 
rican privateers  at  sea.  many  of  them  from  Massachiisctis,  to- 
gether with  the  frigate  Ccnstitntion,  the  sloops-of-war  Wasp, 
Peacock,  and  Hornet,  and  the  brig-of-war  Tom  l>owline.  distin- 
guished by  constant  victories,  numerous  ])ri/,es,  and  altogether 
doing  great  damage  to  the  connueree  and  naval  renown  of 
(iireat  Jiritain.  Seven  tliousand  of  the  best  seamen  in  the 
Avorld,  better  traiiieil.  organised,  and  nnicli  moi'e  ioi'midable 
than  they  ever  hml  lieeii,  wiM'C  careering  throughout  every 
ocean,  to  render  iNl  ">.  il'  peace  had  ni>t  disarmed  them,  nnich 
more  injiiridiis  to  the  no  lunger  lords  of  the  water-realms  than 
American  criiises  proveil  in  IS]:.',  "1."),  iind  "14,  by  seldont 
failing  succi'sses.  Above  all.  England  by  that  war  made  the 
T'nited  States  a  naval  power.  'I'hree  shi|)s-(if-the-line.  and  several 
Iriirates  and  shioits.  were  nearlv  finished  ami  readv  for  sea  when 
it  ended,  without  counting  those  on  the  lakes.  Ui'iiish  fleets  in 
vain  blockaded  every  coast,  and  traversed  every  sea  :  blockades 
were  broke  by  Auierican  vessels,  jirivate  armed  and  public,  w  liich 
out-sailed,  oiit-inanoeuvred,  and  out-fought  their  still  mighty 
foes.  So  elusely  watched  wei'c  our  ports  by  superior  force,  that 
American  crul,-ers  mo>tly  inaugurated  by  exploit  what  was  con- 
stnnniated  by  victory.  'I'he  elements  were  first  overcome,  and 
then  th(!  enemy,  by  those  adventurous  mariners,  whose  oidy 
chance  of  putting  to  sea  was  by  taking  leave  in  a  hurricane  or 
^■■now-storiu,  some  tempe.-tuous  night,  when  winter-cold  IVo/.e  the 
ropes  and  coveix'd  the  decks  wiih  ice.  ()idy  when  the  lilnck- 
iiders  wei'c  moiiieiitarily  blown  oil'  the  coii-^t.  or  their  \igilaiice 
aii'l  activity  petrilied  liy  inlense  wcat  her.  could  the  Anierieiin 
vessels  euiei'i:,'e  ;  and  ihouu'h   some  few  \iere  caiilured.  vel    the 
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proportion  lost  wms  small  comparcil  Avith  the  successful.  Even 
iiieroliiiiit  vessels  iiiiiua!j;e(l,  liy  tlie  superior  sobrii-ty  and  sa^iracity 
of  tlu'ir  officers,  and  their  familiar  kuoAvledgc  of  the  ocean,  to 
escape  i]  •  nunun'ous  hostile  cruisers,  Avliich  covered  the  ocean. 
Four  Aiih  K-an  ships,  richly  laden  Avith  teas,  silks  and  other 
precious  products  of  China,  sailed  f)-om  Canton,  Avhcn  strictly 
watched  hy  JJritish  vcssl'Is,  whicli  they  eluded,  ami  three  of  iheni 
arrived  safe  at  IJoston  on  three  successive  days.  Twenty-seven 
vessels  got  to  sea  from  Baltimore  durinp;  the  winter  of  1814-1;). 
At  all  events,  the  moral  of  ti'iuuiph  was  hardly  ever  disturhed. 
If  the  merchants  and  leading  men  of  Massachusetts  had  not 
opposed  tlie  war.  and  the  marine  enterprise  of  that  seafaring 
coiuuinnwealth  had  heen  nniteil  Avith  tiiat  of  its  fishermen. 
AvhaU'rs,  and  other  elite  of  the  sea,  still  greater  vunst  have 
heen  the  naval  u'lorv  of  the  countrv,  and  much  less  the  di» 
O'edit   (if  Massachusetts. 

Snon  al'ter  the  jieaci-,  accounts  Avere  stated  am!  pnhlished  in 
Englaml  and  A'^criea,  of  the  cajitures.  siiccesses,  and  defeats 
of  I'aeh   natiiti  g  the  war   upon   the  ocean:    the  English 

])V  iiarliiiuient  •  is.  the  American  only  l>v  imlividual  ascer- 

taiiniuMits  ;  still  tlie  American  as  precise,  ci>rroct,  and  credihle, 
Avitli  less  moti'  (■  to  misrepresent.  These  aceuiints  do  not  dis- 
criminate, ill  tlie  aiiininit  of  pri:ces,  hetwei'ii  tlmse  taken  hy  pri- 
vate and  Isy  piihiic  avmed  \essels.  l>y  ours,  the  captures  from 
the  English  Avere  rJ^SiKi,  of  which  allowing  ToO  to  lure  heen 
recaptureil,  there  reiiiaiued  a  total  of  ItilO  pri/.es  of  private 
vessels  made  and  secured,  either  hiirnt  at  sea  or  sent  into  port, 
hy  tlie  Americans  from  the  English.  That  is  the  American 
account.  The  llritish  pailianieiitary  report  of  American 
vessels  taken  )ty  Di'itish  was  1:»-JS.  \\y  the  Uiitish  account 
they  look  lS,41o  American  ])risi)ners.  V>y  the  American  ac- 
count, we  took  :i4,00l)  Uritish.  On  hoard  tlie  pulilic  vessels  of 
Avar,  according  to  the  American  accoinit,  there  Avere  <ii!")  I'ritish 
killed,  ln;'):j  wotuided,  i!ll:!',t  made  jtrisoners.  altogether  4-"'.i»T. 
Vi\  the  ,-ame  American  account,  there  wei'e  killed,  on  honrd  the 
American  piihlic  vessi'ls,  :J74,  wounded  .">ti:i,  prisoneis  llil, 
allogctlu'r  174!'.  The  killed,  wounded,  and  eaiiliired  iM-ilisli 
AVere,  therefore,  nearly  twice  as  many  us  the  American.*.     JSi.My- 
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fivv'  I'ritlsli  iiiitiniiiil  vessel.^  were  caiitiircil  ;  tliat  is,  Ycsscls-ot- 
AViir  :ui(l  killer's  aniKMl  packets.  'V\\v  Uritisii  rcixtrtod  A'l  Aiiic- 
ricaii  puMir  aniii'd  vessels,  eaptin'cd  at  sea  and  on  llio  lakes. 
Tl'.e  tVi_!:'are  Cliesapeaki-aiid  liri'i  Ai'ii'tis  were  the  (iidv  twd  Aiiieri- 
f;aii  vessels  of  \s;w  siili'liied  li_v  any  t'lbiu'  a|)|»i'(»aeliiii;x  to  ei|iiality 
of  force;  and  in  neitliei'  of  those  niisfortnni'S  was  any  naval 
chai'ucter  lost,  luit  the  coiitrai'v.  In  all  the  other  naval  eii- 
gaiTonients.  slii|)  to  ship,  and  sipiadron  to  squadron,  the  IJritish 
were  van(pil-hed  hy  the  Amerieans,  tv.eiity-one  of  tiie  tueiity- 
three  times  they  i'oni:ht ;  ■with  rapidity  and  disparity  ol' destruc- 
tion iiidieatin_ij;  indnliitalile  >uperiority.  The  fi-i;j;ates  l'resi(h'nt 
and  Essex,  and  the  s(piailron  of  lioats  on  liiko  I>or'j.'iu',  over- 
powered hy  nnnihers,  far  from  diiniinshiii;_',  nr,'.'.  h  augmented 
the  solid  columns  of  American  naval  power;  Avhicli  ro>e  from 
the  Atlantic,  die  Pacific,  the  .Hritisli  seas  ami  the  Anu'ricaii 
lakes,  iicknowleilii-ed  niniiuments  of  national  streiiiilh.  oversha- 
dowing ad\('rsaries  at  honu"  as  well  as  foreiu'n  enemies.  The 
construction,  eijuipment,  and  manaLTement  of  liditinu'  vessels 
ii'i(K  sail,  demonstrated  ly  (hat  trial,  more  than  compensated 
for  the  cost  and  sul1'e;i;ii:s  ol"  a  much  hm^'i'r  and  lianler  war. 
Impressment  was  ]ira(iically  aholished.  with  ample  indemnity 
for  the  iLi'nominioiis  past  and  seciirit  i'  for  ilie  ::'lorious  future. 
At  the  same  time.  Kullou,  disi  onn'.enaiu'ed  in  Eiitrland  and 
Fraiu'c,  hunic'ied  steanihuals  on  the  Hudson  and  Oiiio.  whose 
since-established  superiority  over  HiiLrlish  steaim-rs  l»v  sea, 
is  nuicli  owinp:  to  the  ciieri_fy  and  rivalry  of  that  slru;i;i.de 
— sanL'uinary  conflict  ha\  inu'  i^iven  ])]ace,  prohahly  for  ever,  to 
that  comnii')  lial  freeihiin  and  competition  which  enriches  and 
approximates  hoth  nations. 

A  fViuate,  three  s!oop<.  and  oiu'  l)riLr-of-war,  manned  hy  a 
thousand  nun.  with  lj;iiteiies  of  one  hundreil  and  twenty  ii'Uiis, 
Avero  abroad  upon  the  ocean,  ilci'yin^'  i>riti>h  mi;;ht,  uheii  the 
war  closed.  Thii'ty-six  known  jirivatecrs,  carryiiii:  three  liun- 
ili'cd  and  flf'ty-se\ en  canuMU^.  manneil  by  more  than  thi'ec 
thousand  seamen,  be.-.ides  >ouie  thirty  more  pri\ateers  un- 
known., esiimaied  as  caiT_  inu'  three  hundred  and  fitly  cannons, 
and  iiianne<l  by  !wcuiy-!ive  liuiii'ired  se;;nien  ;  allo:xeih<'r  not 
k'.-'.-i  than  ei;:h.  ihoii-aml   .-came;),  with  eiuht  liimdi'ed  cannons; 
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ill  the  winter  of  1814-1 ")  triivcrsed  tlic  ocean  in  all  quarters, 
every  vessel  better  niiuuied,  e(iuii)i)e(l,  and  niiinajjed  tlian  those 
wliieli  in  1.S12,  'lo,  and  '14  had  done  so  nnieh  to  inspire  ex- 
ploit, stimulate  adventure,  illustrate  aeliieveinent,  and  efleet 
peace.  Of  these  American  sea-forces,  regular  and  volunteer, 
the  sea-militia,  in  private-armed  vessels,  constituted  five-sixths 
of  the  power,  did  a  larj>e  part  of  the  execution,  and  are  en- 
titled to  their  full  share  of  historical  acknowledgment. 

This  memento  of  privateer  contribution  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  war  and  the  froedoni  of  the  sea,  ■would  not  bo  complete 
without  adding  that,  'ong  after  it  endc<l,  in  1824,  the  American 
government  oflered  to  sacrifice  that  arm  of  its  force  on  the  altar 
of  peace.  'Those  founders  o'  democracy,  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son, ri'tuvned  from  Eui'ope  dlsifustcil  with  all  Avar.  l>y  their 
treaties  they  endeavored  to  cut  oft'  as  many  a.  possible  of  its 
supports,  ami,  ar.'ong  the  rest,  private-armed  vessels,  wliicli, 
as  regular  soldiers  treat  militia,  luival  officers,  especially  the 
English,  disparage  as  mere  depredators.  Accordingly,  after  the 
peace,  (.^uincy  Adams,  as  I'resident,  and  Monroe,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  proposed,  through  Mr.  iiush,  then  minister,  to  the 
J]ritish  government  the  total  abolishment  of  all  jii'ivate  war 
on  the  ocean  ;  that  in  no  i'uture  war  should  the  United  States 
or  (Ireat  iJi'it.iin  employ  ))rivateevs,  n(n'  molest  merchant  ves- 
sels, but  that  hostilities  bv  sea  should  be  conlined  exclusively 
to  national  vessels-of-war,  as  hostilities  by  land  at  least  profess 
to  respect  jirivate  property.  The  IJritish  government  at  once 
rejected  a  proposal  which,  if  accepted,  might  have  almost  ex- 
tinguished war  by  sea. 

AVhat  wn.-,  b\  this  country,  calle<l  the  Dartmoor  nuissacre 
w;is  a,  distr(>ssini>;  aii'l  a^ijuravatini!;  close  to  (iir  maritime  rela- 
tiims  with  (ireat  Uritain.  During  the  "war,  ri'nionstrating  cor- 
respondeiiee  took  place  between  Ikculien  (i.  I'easley,  the  Anie- 
ric;in  agent  in  England  fii-  pi'isoners,  and  the  government 
theie,  and  betwe(>n  .John  Mason,  American  connni^sary,  and 
Thomas  l>arcl;ky,  'British  agent  for  prisoners  in  this  country, 
concerning  alleged  iiI-tre;itnH>nt  of  American  pi'isoners  by  their 
English  captors.  No  assei'lion,  f  believe,  was  ever  made  of 
American  ill-treatment  of  English  prisoners.      Prisoners  are 
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nftoii  trcati.'d  riijciiroiislv  liy  iiilt'rlni-  kccpciv,  ovcmi  tli()ii,!:;li  tlicir 
hii|H'riiirs  iiiid  orders  iiiay  he  iiicrcii'iil.  C.-iptivity  is  a  luirdsliip 
of  wiiicli  (■(iiiiplaitit  is  one  <ii    tlic  I'cw  iillcviMtioiis. 

Krnui  JIalil'ax,  cDiniilaiiits  liy  Auicricaii  prisoners  iiidiieed 
the  AuK'i-ieaii  coimiiissary  lo  reinoiistralo  with  the  !>i;lish 
a^iieiit,  Vihieh,  al'ter  a  u'ood  deal  of  controversial  correspondence, 
emh'il  hy  some  EiiLdish  amelioration  of  jirisourrs'  treatnieiit  at 
that  station  and  on  Melville  Island.  l'rivatoeriii<i:,  under  Hritish 
(lonuneiation,  was  treated  as  disreputaldo  warfare,  thoiiii;h  ])rac- 
tieally  no  more  so,  if  so  much,  as  that  of"  the  British  royal  navy. 
The  prisoners  taken  IVom  American  vess(ds  captured,  espe- 
cially privateers,  were  therefore  treated  Avith  iri'cat  severity,  iti 
British  ve>-els  alloat,  in  prisons,  hulks,  and  ashore.  Of  the 
7000  Biili^h  piisoners  confined  in  ^Fassachusetts,  under  cai-e 
of  tlu'  rnite(l  States'  marshal,  only  three  of  those  not  wounded 
died:  v.liereas  in  ^rdville  Island,  in  twent_y  months,  oOO  Ame- 
rican prisoners  died  in  the  hospital ;  and,  as  was  alh\i:ed,  from 
want  of  proper  attention  ])y  John  (.'ochet,  (once  a  captain  of 
tlie  navy,)  the  superintendent  there  of  prisoners,  Avho  was  uni- 
formly represented  liy  them  as  iidnnnan  ainl  merciless.  M(d)o- 
iiald.  to(»,  the  Scots  surijeon  at  ^Itdville  Island,  was  said,  hv 
the  prisoners,  to  lie  a  hrutal  and  hatei'ul  person.  It  is  part  of 
the  history  of  that  war,  that  while  iiU  'British  prisoners  were 
uniformly  and  univi-rsally  treated  with  j^reat  iunuanitv  ami 
indulirence,  American  prisoners  were  severely  dealt  with  in 
whatever  British  ]tlace  of  confinement  it  was  their  misfortune 
to  fall.  Xamei-ous  indtlii-itions  of  these  facts  were  made  hv 
many  prisoners,  signed  hy  responsilde  names,  on  both  sides. 
Every  one  of  the  American  victories,  liy  sea  and  laud,  without 
exception,  A\as  followed  hy  acts  of  exemplary  kindness  to 
])ritish  ]U'isoners;  i'or  which  puhlic  thanks  were  j^'iven  hv  the 
enemy  al'ter  tlie  lialtles  of  Lake  Kile,  Ijake  ('hamjil.iin,  New 
Orleans,  hittle  York,  and  on  several  (dlier  occasions.  \Vhereas 
8U(di  acknowledgments  from  American  pi'isoners  to  l>;itish 
captors  wei'c  rarely,  if  ever,  awardeil  ;  and  only  hccause  not 
due;  for  the  natural  American  inclination  to  applaud  what  is 
En'ilish  seldom  fails  to  appear  when  it  uiay.  American  sea- 
men averred  that  they  were  hardly  treated  in  order  to  induce 
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tluiii  to  sliip  in    r>ritisli  nici'c'hantiiH'ii,  wlu'iice  ihoy  could  bo 
easily  traiisfcircd  to  ships  of  war. 

I>_v  iIk'  third  aititde  of  the  .'rcjitv  of  Mliciit,  all  pi'isoncr-* 
of  ^\al■  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  hy  lan<l  as  hy  sea,  wei'c  t(» 
be  restored  as  soon  as  pi'aetieahle,  on  iiayin.ir  the  dehrs  wlmdi 
the}'  had  (;onti'aete(l.  Some  months  aiUT  the  peace  of  (ilient, 
and  heforo  it  Avas  (piile  settled  what  was  meant  hy  the  slipula- 
tion  to  7'cst(>rc  prisoners  conlined  respectively,  Americans  in 
Hurope,  and  Englishmen  in  Ainoric;!,  a  lameiitahle  massacre 
Ov-curred  at  Dai'tmoor,  where  American  j)risoners  were  coidliuid 
in  I'lni^land,  which  excited  much  American  sym[)alliy  and  indij.^- 
nation. 

Impressment  (»f  Americans  hv  KiiLdish  was  iindeniahlv  H 
sliockim:;  oiiti'a,ii;<',  for  which,  when  war  was  declared,  iMiirlaml 
(h'cmed  the  I'nited  States  <pialified  hy  weakness,  and  havin,!^ 
loiiLT  siill'ered  it.  Tin;  Dartmoor  .nassaere  was  an  ai;-u;ravi!tin_if 
eiiil  of  that  hard  heifinniiu!; :  i;)y  which  the  ori'^inal  and  intole- 
rahh;  injustice  of  impressment  and  stripes  was  finally  emhit- 
teicil  hy  l)loodshe(l  and  cruel  homicide. 

\Vhen  the  wai'  hrokc  out,  the  native  Ameri(;an  saihir  who 
had  heeii  forced,  hy  impressment,  into  a  IJritish  \essel  of  war, 
was  allowed  none  hut  the  stern  opt'o'i  of  either  remainiiis^ 
there  and  lighting  aiiainst  his  countrymen  in  arms,  to  resist 
impres>ment,  or  heiiiL;'  i:iven  up  as  a  piisoU'^r  of  war,  to  the 
mi.-ei'y  oi'  indelinlle  coidiiiciiuMit  in  a  prison-ship,  or  prisoi>. 
ashori'.  One;  and  all  preferred  the  latter,  as  the  least  of  the 
two  evils.  After  Im^  and  palnlul  ineauH'ration,  si'veral  were 
shot  t  I  death,  and  others  maimed  and  mutilated,  for  impatience 
to  he  set  IVce  when  war  was  over.  Nciirly  (JOOO  American, 
toii'ctliei-  wiili  l'),Oi)i)  JMc'Uch  prisoners,  wi'fe  contined  at  Dart- 
moor; of  whom  it  was  said  that  one-half  of  the  Americans, 
no  doiiht  luany,  were  impvesseil  men,  transferred  IVoin  British 
vessels,  when  hostilities  he^an,  to  the  condition  ol"  prisoners  of 
wai.  That  seipiel  of  orin'inal  wrono-  was  a  deplorahle  homi- 
cide, of  vJiich  some  account  ln'Ioii^s  to  historv.  'J'lie  war 
provoked  hy  imj-ressmetit,  and  wai'ied  in  vindication  of  those 
who  siiU'ered  hy  that  enormity,  closed,  some  time  after  peice 
was  I'aldied,  hy  a  memorahle  catastrophe,  u  cunseipience  of  >!;e 
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oi-iir'iiKil  wroiijx;  wli'u-li  it  is  due  to  the  si'uf'arinjj;  sulVcrors  briclly, 
l)Ut  wiilidiil  cxtciniiitidii,  to  i-uiiiincimtriito,  as  they  have;  no  Iiis- 
toriim  of  tlii'ir  own. 

ScNcnlccn  liiimlrcd  feet  a))ovo  tlio  si'ii's  level,  in  a  bleak  and 
l)ari'en  jiart  of  i>evonsiiire,  fifteen  miles  from  I'lymoutli,  and 
not  vcrv  I'ar  IVom  |)artnioiitli,  Weymoutli,  Sidmontli,  and  otlier 
Eniilisli  ports,  was  Dartmoor  fortri'ss,  ap]>ro|iriated  for  the 
custody  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  a  dreary,  niieven 
and  umnltivate(l  wasle,  without  trees.  ]iiantation  or  inipi'ove- 
ment  foi-  many  miles,  it  seenu'il  to  sym])athize  with  the  gloomy 
solitude  of  dismal  ineart'eration  inlheted,  not  upon  malefactors, 
iraitnrs,  or  assassins,  hut  t)n  hi'avc  soldiers  and  darinir  seamen, 
who.  ilirhtin^  for  their  coontry,  unfortunately  fell  into  cap- 
tivity. Climate  mieoni^enial  with  American  constitutions, 
nioisr.  wet,  and  clouily,  owini^  to  ^i-eat  elevation  from,  and 
proximity  to.  the  sea.  for  niiu>  months  of  tlie  year  allMcted 
with  catarrhs,  I'heumatisms  and  consumi)tions,  the  ill-clad, 
some  of  them  almost  naked,  prisoners,  ill-fed  and  ill-lod;^ed, 
exposed  to  some  of  the  worst  iniluences  which  can  act  upon 
Inmian  happiness  and  health.  Seven  prisons,  each  calculated 
to  contain  from  1100  to  !.")()()  men,  were  sujiei'intended  hy  an 
aij;ent  of  the  transport  ollice,  Tliomas  (i.  Shortland,  a.  captain 
of  the  royal  navy,  with  (<eoi';ie  Mclirath.  as  surjicon  of  the 
hospital.  The  j^uard  consisted  of  •iOdO  Avell-disciplined  militia, 
froiu  the  neiirhhourinu;  comity  of  Somerset,  and  two  comjtanies 
of  royal  artillei-y.  All  the  si'vcn  ])risoiis  are  huilt  of  ston(>, 
and  .--'.ni'oinided  liy  two  strong  inner  walls ;  the  outer  wall  a  mile 
in  circumference;  the  inner  walls  surmount»'d  with  military 
walks,  on  which  the  sentiiuds  ]»erfoi-med  their  watchful  rounds 
ilay  and  niirht.  Within  the  inner  wall  arc  iron  palisades,  ten 
ft'ct  hi'.di.  and  sevi'ral  ;.'uard-liouses  airainst  the  outer  wall  ; 
houses  for  the  sui)erinteiident.  surir<'on  and  turnkeys,  and  a 
market-])lace,  into  which  the  neiiihhoiu'inL:  country-people 
hrouuht  their  sii])plies.  The  fare  was  not  had.  The  surircon 
Wiis  humane  atid  kind.  l>ut  the  su]ierintendent  was  coin- 
jdainod  of  liy  the  prisoners,  and  prohahly  found  it  dillicult  to 
please  su<'h  ci'owds  of  nnemplnyeil  captives,  ])arl  of  whose  few 
■jnjoynients  was  repining.     After  the  peace  hetween  the  I'nitod 
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States  and  ("Jreat  Lritain,  the  Aniei  ieaiis  became  extremely  rest- 
less and  impatient.  Is'evor  very  sulim'Hsivo  or  rcsij^ncd  to  their 
liard  fate,  tliey  meditated  emancipation  "vith  constant  and  in- 
crcasinj;;  restlessness  when  it  was  imiiossiblo  to  escape,  not  only 
by  rcas(ui  of  tho  bars,  bolts,  and  other  restraints  of  their  prison  ; 
but  beyond  it,  what  could  they  do,  whither  r!;o,  or  u])on  wluit 
subsist? — scarcely  clothed,  many  of  them  bare-footed,  without 
means  of  procuring:;  food,  clothin;^  or  l()d;^in;^,  unarmed,  and 
surrounded  by  JJritish  soldiers  and  sailors,  provided  with  all 
the  means  and  power  of  compulsion.  The  Amcri(  an  prisoners 
complained  not  only  of  their  JJritish  keeper,  buc  also  of  their 
American  anient,  llealien  (J.  I'easley,  whom  they  accused  of 
nedect  of  their  satVerinifs,  and  indiiVerciicc  to  their  fate.  But 
Mr.  Beasley  Avas  much  esteemed  by  lii.i  own  government,  which 
continued  him,  long  after  the  war,  in  the  consulate  of  JIavrc, 
where,  as  in  England,  his  established  character  was  that  of 
an  intelligent,  resolute  and  useful  public  otlicer.  The  Ameri- 
can jirisoners  had  no  good  reason  to  complain  of  him,  although 
they  were  under  a  dilVereiit  im]>ression.  Captain  Shortland, 
too,  the  IJritish  superintendent  at  Dartmoor,  was  probably  less 
to  blame  than  the  A.'uerican  prisoners  supposed.  Restless, 
audacious,  and  someti;ues  turbulent,  it  was  diflicult  for  him 
to  keep  them  in  order,  Avithout  some  rigor.  They  had  no 
reason  to  c(Uiiplain  of  their  fare,  nor  was  their  treatment  gene- 
rally harsh  or  unjustiliable.  But  several  irksome  months 
elapsed  after  jieace  before  their  enlargement,  for  whicli  they 
became  extremely  imjiatient. 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  were  negotiating,  in 
London,  with  Frederick  J.  ]{obinson,  Henry  Goulburn,  and 
William  Adams,  the  commercial  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  by  those  gentlemen  on  the  3d 
of  July,  1815,  Avhen  the  Dartmoor  massacre  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  (ith  of  April.  The  American  prisoners, 
excited  by  mingled  impatience  and  gratification  at  peace, 
insisted  on  speedy  enlargement.  Ten  thousand  French  pri- 
soners, with  characteristic  hilarity,  though  some  of  them  had 
])eeii  much  longer  imprisoned  than  any  of  the  Americans, 
and  worse  treated  (and  their  war,  too,  was  over),  submitted  — 
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iii\y,  frdlic-somo  iiml  liiinnlcss.  'I'lic  <:riivo  and  less  siib- 
iiiissivo  Aiiu'ricaiis,  niori'  dilliciilt  to  iiiiiiia^c,  wiTo  pcrhiips  not 
tVt'o  IVoni  Miiiiu'  in  tlic  controvcrtiMl,  l»iit,  at  all  cvf'nts,  lU'- 
ploniliic  anil  iatal  transaction,  liv  wliicli  six  or  cij^lit  oj"  tlu-in 
wiTo  slain,  fijriitccn  or  twciity  woMniK  d,  and  sovcral  l»adly 
niiitiiatccl.  W  liilst  Tlioiuas  (loor^'o  Sliortlaiid,  tin'  naval  coni- 
niandcr,  and  Major  .lollilVc,  of  tlio  SoniiTsct  niiliti'.  were 
iiiiisliin<;  tlicir  dinners,  many  <>♦  tlio  American  jirisoinTs,  to- 
wards evening,  on  tlic  <Iili  of  Api'il,  wore  jilayin;^  ball  a^L'ainst 
an  ontw.ii'd  I'lu-lo-nre.  !>onie  of  tlicni  made  a  liolo  thron<:li  it, 
as  tlicy  allirnu-d,  to  jro  and  recover  tlu'  hall  that  had  I'allen 
over,  hnt,  as  their  J5rili>h  keepers  a|>])relieii:led,  to  elVcct  their 
('sca|n'.  The  alarn\-liell  was  rnn^,  the  drums  heat  to  arms,  the 
j)risoners  were  driven  in  with  char^e(l  hayonets  l)y  the  military, 
lircd  upon,  when  they  resisted  or  di'hiyed  to  retire;  and, 
after  they  were  iliiven.  or  retired,  to  their  respective  (piiirlors, 
were  then  harharously  slntt  there,  throuL^h  the  windows,  and 
us  was  a;_'reed,  on  all  hands,  nnjustilialily.  Whatever  donlit  or 
controversy  involvi'd  the  Itejiinniiii;  of  the  fray,  th(>  Uritish 
•roverinnent  aclviiowledLred  that,  after  the  prisoners  were  driven 
or  relii-ed  into  their  prisons,  the  individual  ru'iiijf  of  the  militia, 
tludu^di  the  doors  and  irou-jj-ratcd  windows,  hy  wJiich  several 
pristtners  were  killed  and  wounded,  was  iinpard(Uial)le  homicide. 
A  committee  of  the  prisoners  dr 'w  up  a  report,  severely  crimi- 
iuitin_L;  tiieir  keepers.  IJut  an  iinpiest  of  lu'i^ihlxtrinj^  fiiriiK'rs 
returned  a  verdict  of  jiistitiahle  homicide.  Correspondonco 
on  the  sutiject  ensued  lietweeii  .Mr.  ('lav  and  .Mr.  (Jallalin  ami 
Lord  Castleroa^fh,  who  expressed  to  them  the  <i;reat  rcL't'ct  <d" 
the  British  <:overnment,  and  proposed  that  either  Mi-.  Clay  or 
Mr.  (lallatin,  with  oiu'  of  the  Hritish  ministers  at  (iheiit, 
shoidd  repair  to  Dartnmor,  ascertain  the  circumstances,  and 
luako  a  joint  reftort  thereupon.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  (iallatin 
not  thinkiii;.'  proper,  unauthorized,  to  umlertake  tliat  function, 
snjr.irested  Mr.  JJeasley  for  the  purpose;  who  also  declined,  as 
too  much  occupied  with  his  other  duties.  A  vouiiir  Ameri- 
can  in  London,  Mr.  (.'liarles  KiiiL'.  son  of  iiui'iis  Kinjr, 
fornu'i'ly  American  minister  there,  was  then  reijuestcd  l>y 
Mesars.    Clay    and    Gallatni,    and    undertook,    together    with 
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FraiKMs  ScyiiKiiir  liarpftit,  ii|i|i()iiitf(l  hy  tlio  Eii;.'lisli  .v'dvcrti- 
HKMit,  to  ascTrtiiiii  ainl  report  tlio  farts.  Aru-i- i'\;iiiiiiiin;r  .-»u\v 
oij^Iity  wiliicssts,  Kin;.'  ami  Larpi'iit  rcpoitnl,  on  tho  l^tJlli  of 
April,  a  siatciiiciit  sonu'wliut  criiiiiiiatiii,L',  Imt  Vot  exoiicratitijr, 
the  I5riiisli;  wliicli,  on  the  J-^l  of  May,  1  St'),  Lord  (.'aslle- 
rea''Ii  fdiinimiiicateil  to  Mr.  Clav  ami  Mr.  (iallaiin,  with 
nssiiraiici's  how  deeply  tlie  Prince  l{e,i!;ent  lamented  the  eotiHe- 
quences  of  llie  niiliap[>y  affair,  ami  hi.s  de-^ire  to  make  eonipeii- 
i^ati on  to  tlie  \\ido\vs  and  families  of  the  yiilferers.  The 
Ke^'ent's  disai)proliation  of  the  eondnet  of  tho  ollieers  of  the 
SonuT.^et  militia,  to  \vlio,-e  want  of  exei'iioii,  eallinjj;  for  the 
most  severe  aninKidver>ion,  the  extent  of  the  ealamity  was 
aserihahlf.  was  also  ;U  the  same  lime  matle  known  hy  the 
JJrhish  seeretarv,  throu'di  the  Amcriean  ministers,  to  their 
goveriniicnt. 

Mr.  Adams,  Mho-e  En^'lish  missiop  commeneed  Avith  that 
untoward  oeeiirii  nee,  iniieh  re;4'retted  hy  li'ith  LTovernments, 
de|>reeatiiii^  any  additional  or  frosh  cause  of  ill-hlood,  intimated 
to  Ijoi'd  Castlei'eaLih  that  (.'aptain  Shortland  anil  Major  Jol- 
lilVe  on^dil  to  be  pnt  on  their  trial,  as  some  .".tonenient  to  this 
country  ;  '\hith  his  lord-hip  adroitly  evaded  hv  savin";  that,  as 
they  would  eerlaiidy  he  ae([uitteil,  that  would  oidy  make  matters 
worse  than  ever.  All  i!iat  was  done,  therefore,  after  investi- 
gation, was  formal  expression  of  regret. 

On  the  'I'-W  of  June,  LSI."),  ^L'.  Adams  communicated  Lord 
Castlereaifli's  letter  to  our  <roverinnent ;  ^\\\  Adams  rciiireltini; 
that  Captain  JShortland  had  not  heen  brought  to  trial.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  L'^L"),  Anthony  J>t.  .John  Uaker,  British  ehargd 
d'aflaires,  in  a  letter  from  JMiiladelphia,  re})eated  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh's  regrets,  Milh  the  oft'er  of  coni{)ensation  to  the  families 
of  the  sufferers.  The  firing,  he  said,  appeare(l  to  have  been 
justified,  at  its  commencement,  by  the  turbulent  conduct  of  the 
prisoners;  yet  want  (d"  steadiness  in  tho  troops,  and  exertion 
in  the  ollicei'<,  called  for  the  most  severe  animadversion.  Mr. 
Monroe  did  iu)t  answer  Mr.  leaker's  letter  for  several  months, 
not  till  the  11th  of  l)ccond)er,  L'^L"),  then  declining  the  provi- 
sion proposed  for  tho  suffei'ers  and  their  families  by  what  he 
termed  a  much  to  bo  lamented  evcnl,  causing  dee})  distress  to 
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tlio  wliolo  Ann'ricim  ]i(uj)l<',  increasofl  hy  tho  two  ^nvcrnmciits 
imt  ii;^ro(iii^  in  jHeiitiiiioiit  iTs|»fctiiig  tlio  conduct  of  the  parties 
to  it, 

l»y  tliiit  rclMiko,  Imi^  ilcfcrrcd  licforo  it  fnllowcfl  tlic  I>riti(^h 
iii»('l(i''v  iind  rfjc'ctcil  atniii'iiiciit,  tin-  Socrctarv  «>f' State  fclincd 
IHiMic  (i|)iiiii)ii,  wliicli,  tlir(>ii;^li()ut  the  United  States  ;;enerally, 
loudly  condemned  the  Uartinoor  nnissacro,  the  IJritish  iinpunify 
for  it.  and  Mr.  Kin;^'s  ae(|uieHcenco  in  tho  exoneration  which 
he  reconiniended,  what  he  pronounced  outra^^eous,  and  tho 
l{ri;ish  commissioner  a;^rced  with  him  was  unjustiliahle.  A 
coniniittee  of  the  jirisoners,  in  their  piiMished  strictures  on  tho 
oHicial  report  of  Kin;^  and  Larpent,  charj^ed  them  with  oniittinj:; 
to  take  the  testimony  of  many  American  witnesses  attending 
to  he  e\Mmine(l  hy  the  commission,  and  prepareil  to  <;ive  ma- 
terial evidence.  Of  the  eijj;hty  witnesses  ex;imine<l,  .-ill  the 
British  keepers,  oilicers,  aj^ents,  turnkeys,  and  sur;:eon,  tormcd 
a  larjre  part;  hetween  whoso  testimony  and  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans the  conlliet  of  averment  was  jierplexin;^  as  to  the  ori;rin 
of  the  affair.  .l>ut  the  proof  was  clear  of  unpardonahle  mis- 
conduct of  the  soldiery,  in  the  latter  j)art  of  the  tnnndf,  after 
the  ])risoners  retired  to  their  apartments  ;  and  prolmlily,  also, 
estaMi.-lied  that  the  Americans  were  insuhordinate  and  tin'hu- 
lont  in  the  hejfinnin<>;,  if  not  insultin;^  and  prov(»kin;:  during  the 
sort  of  conlliet  that  took  place  when  driven  to  their  (piarters. 
It  was  Mr.  Clay's  opinion  that  the  Americans  were  char^eahlc 
with  insubordination  ;  that  Mr.  Kin^  was  justifiaMe  for  the 
report ;  ami  that  Mr.  IJeasley,  on  that  as  on  other  occasions, 
behaved  well,  Mr.  Adams  thon^rht  that  some  national  atone- 
ment was  due  to  this  country,  which  Mr.  Monroe  deenu'(l  should 
bo  more  than  pecuniary.  The  affair  emled,  however,  as  all 
those  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  (Jreat  Britain 
liave  ended,  without  American  advantage.  For  the  treaty  of 
independence  is  the  only  instance  wherein  American  reverence 
has  not  relented  before  Jiritish  ascendency.  The  Dartmoor 
massacre  closed  distressingly  the  contest  long  provoked  by 
injustice  to  seamen.  The  parliament  report  acknowledged 
2")4S  inideniable  Americans  impresseil  unjustly.  If,  as  is  j»ro- 
bable,  any  of  that  number  were  among  the  killed  or  maimed 
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lU  DiirtmDor,  iiiiiifcMsc*!  iVfciiuii,  iiii|H'i,soiKMl  hccanso  imprcs.'.i'il, 
iiml  wlicii  tlicv  .'iliuiiM  liitvc  licc'ii  lihoratcd,  kept  iiiiprisoiuMl 
(liii'iii!.'  tln'  uliolr  war,  the  fiitc  of  siirli  .siifl'rroi'.s  was  cruel  wruii;.', 
wliicli  (JiTiit  IJritaiii  would  ii.-ivc  wa;^c(l  war  to  avcnj^c,  any  ono 
of  whom  tliat  iiii;rlity  ciiiiiiio  wouM  liavc  viudicutt'd  liy  all  tlio 
means  iu  her  power. 
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War  liiivv — ('(iitimoii  F.iiw — No  Jiiry  in  Admiralty — International  Law-- 
The  lv\(li;nijri' — I'rizo  Law — Si;izaro  liv  iiicro  wiir — Freedom  of  tiio 
Se.is — Sti|pri'mi!  (Jourt  ot'  the  United  States — 'I'lie  .liidj,'c.s  — Atlurney- 
(leiii^ral  I'lnkiiey — Admiralty  Droits — Kuropeaii  I'lihlicisl.s — Sir  William 
Scott — nril,i*h  I'rize-Law  adopted — Cliiet-Jiistico  Marshall  dir-sentmif — 
Case  of  the  Nereid — Armed  Xentrality  of  17H(  and  IHIO — Free  Ships 
nmke  freeiioods — Judicial  |)roceedin;,fs  in  I'ri/.e  (Jases — Fiiemy'n  liiceiises 
—  Alien  Kiiemies — Militia  —  War  l«i\v,  as  administered  in  war  with 
Mexico — IJIockade — t'ontraliand — Search — Free  Ship:<  tVce  (joods — Re- 
spect  ofl'roperly  and  i{elii,'ion — Martial  IjJiw  us  adniuiistered. 

TilK  pliilosophioal  history  of  a  country  of  law,  oui^lit  to  be 
found  ill  its  code.  In  till  countries,  besides  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, rescripts,  and  adjuilicatioiis,  there  is  a  basis  of  ctuniuon 
law.  iliit  the  American  confederaev  has  been  thctii'iht  to  have 
no  connuon  law  for  restraiuin;i;  crime,  while  that  for  contraeta 
varies  iiccordinj;  to  the  ad()])tion  and  adajitation  of  i.  .I'sh 
common  or  French  law,  administered  by  the  federal  jiulii.,ary, 
in  dilVereiit  s(jverei,irii  states.  Maritime  law  is  a  distinct  sys- 
tem in  form  and  forum.  AVritleii  constitutions  are  generally 
sup|»ose(l  to  impose  on  American  judges  the  inevitable,  hitherto 
untrii'd,  function  of  determining  whether  statutes  conform  to 
constitutions,  and  annulling  them  if  they  do  not.  The  riiited 
States,  and  most  of  the  American  states,  liavin<T  adopted,  by 
statute,  the  Knglish  separation  of  tribunals  of  justice  into 
courts  uf  equity,  for  mitigating  absolute  law,  and  courts  of 
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common  law,  (lisro^jarding  ('(|iiitj;  tlio  avIioIo  judicial  structure, 
fo(lcM-al  iiiid  state,  eoiinnoii  and  e((uita1)lo,  utlmivalty  and  revenue, 
civil  and  oriniinal,  is  complex,  and  dillieult  of  comprclieiision. 
Complicated  codes,  mnltiplyin,!:;  advocates,  increase  judicial 
inilucnce,  wliich  is  pervadin;:;  and  elTective  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Law  is  a  mild  iidliction.  Individuals  are  less  cncrced  hy  its 
direct  action  than  in  other  countries.  Hut  the  connnunity 
allows  American  courts  of  justice  to  exercise  political  power, 
hy  Avhic-h  their  sphere  is  elevated,  and  self-government  rallies 
to  their  support  most  of  the  jjeojile.  Keverence  for  judicial 
determinations  preilominates.  The  profession  of  the  law  is, 
moreover,  the  main  avenue  to  oihce  and  distinction. 

Shortly  hefore  the  declaration  (tf  war,  in  Ft'hruary.  1812, 
the  Su])rcme  Court  of  the  United  States  resolved,  for  the  first 
time  durin.ii  the  twenty  years  it  had  heen  mooted,  the  ipiestion 
whether  the  courts  of  the  United  Stales  have  connnon  law  ju- 
risdiction over  crinu',  after  that  (piestion  had  hecouu"  mixed 
with  the  jiermanent,  and  part  of  the  ephemeral,  politics  of  the 
country,  one  party  i'avorinir  as  indispensable  and  pi'cferable, 
the  other  discoiintenaucin<r,  the  reliances  of  English  common 
law,  and  judicial  constructive  authority.  Anionic;  the  many 
ofl'ensive  acts  of  the  French  minister  in  17!'-),  were  those  of 
commi>>ionin,i!;  vessels  and  enlistin;;-  men  in  American  ])orts, 
for  cruisiiiL:  against  the  English.  An  American,  thus  enlisted, 
having  been  arrested  by  the  American  authorities  when  there 
was  no  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty  with  France,  ])rohibiti'  .^^  such 
misconduct,  the  French  minister  denuinded  his  release  as  a 
French  citizen,  ''serving,"  he  said,  "the  common  and  glorious 
cause  of  liberty,  which  no  positive  law  or  treaty  declared  a 
crime."  The  attorney-general,  officially  called  upon  by  the 
president,  gave  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  an  American 
citizen,  amenable  to  American  law,  because  treaties,  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  with  three  of  the  powers  at  war  with 
France,  stij)ulated  that  there  should  be  peace  between  their 
subjects  ami  the  citizens  of  the  Uiuteil  States;  and  the  accused 
was  punishable  at  connnon  law,  his  offence  coming  within  the 
descrijition  of  distui-bing  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  The 
secretary  of  state,  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  to  (ioverneur  Morris, 
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the  minister  of  tlio  United  States  in  Franco,  assorted  tliorenpon, 
that  an  American  eiti/en  eouhl  not  divest  liiniself  of  that  clia- 
racter  hy  the  eoniniission  of*  a  crime;  and  tliat  't  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  jurisdiction  of  every  country  to  preserve  peace, 
and  punish  l)reach  of  it  witliin  its  own  limits.  iJy  what  ovrrnn 
of  govei'ument  ofiences  a^^ainst  tlie  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  should  ])e  redressed,  this  letter  declared  was  not  then  ' 
perfectly  settled :  whether  hy  the  jtuliciary,  or  by  the  execu- 
tive, charged  with  the  military  force  and  foveij^n  relations  of 
the  country.  'Jo  meet  this  exigency.  Jay,  the  chief-justice,  and 
AVilson,  an  associate  jnd^ge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States,  allirmed  the  existence  of  En/jrlish  common  law  for  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  law  of  nations  is  part,  so  that 
Ureaches  of  neutrality  might  be  punished  as  crimes,  without 
statute  so  dechu'ing  them.  Soon  afterwards  Ellsworth,  who 
succeeded  Jay  as  ehief-justice,  convicted  and  punished  an  Ame- 
rican eiti/en,  for  misdenu'anor,  accoiding  to  English  connnon 
law.  by  serving  on  board  a  French  privateer;  alfirming  not  only 
thiit  English  common  law  remains  the  same  as  before  the  revo- 
lution, but  aflirming  also,  as  law  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  dogma,  of  perpetual  allegiance  ;  by  practical  contradic- 
tion of  which  dogmn,  the  United  States  invite  an  increase  of 
some  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  a  year,  to  fill  and  till 
the  unoccu])ied  regions  of  a  new  continent.  Law,  the  district 
judge  of  Connecticut,  where  the  English  common  law  is  not  in 
force,  but  as  snnctioiied  bv  judicial  decisions,  hesitated  ffoing 
the  whole  length  of  Chief-.Instice  Ellsworth's  oj)inion.  But 
Peters,  the  district  judge  of  Pennsylvania,  concurred  in  those 
of  Jay  and  Wilson,  before  mentioned,  and  united  with  the 
former  in  convicting,  by  cimimon  law,  a  consul  for  sending 
threatening  letters  to  the  I'ritish  minister.  In  J7!*S,  Chase, 
another  judge  of  the  Snpi-eme  Coiu't,  before  whom  a  man  was 
convicted  of  attempting  t(»  bribe  a  reveinie  oflicer,.declared  that 
the  English  common  law  is  not  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ciinnot  be- recurred  to  for  either  the  defiiution  or  ))unishment 
of  ofiences :  though  the  accused  was  nevertheless  punished,  as 
Peters,  the  district  jiulge,  refused  to  eom-ur  Avith  Chase  in 
arresting  judgment.     On  Burr's  trial,  in  LSUT,  the  third  chief- 
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justice,  Marshall,  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  statute 
of  the  United  States,  enacting  that  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  shall  be  reirardcd  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at 
connuon  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
•where  they  apply,  except  where  otherwise  pro\ided,  docs  not 
render  the  common  law  apjtlicable  to  offences  against  the  United 
States.  Thus  vexed  and  doubtful  was  the  law  on  this  sultject, 
when,  in  1812,  it  was  brought  for  judgment  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  libd  on 
the  president,  indicteil  as  an  offence  at  common  law.  Judge 
Johnson  j)ronou!iced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  no  exercise 
of  common  law  jurisdiction,  in  criminal  cases,  is  within  the 
federal  judicial  power.  Im})lied  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  ho 
considereil  indispensable  ;  such  as  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  institutions  of  courts  of  justice.  To  fine  for  coutonipt,  im- 
prison for  contumacy,  enf(»rce  the  observance  of  order,  iVe.,  are 
powers,  the  judge  said,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
court,  because  they  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  ail  others. 
So  far  the  court  deem  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
possess  jiowers  not  immediately  delegated  from  statutes,  but 
not  common  law  power  to  punish  extra  forensic  crinu's.  Next 
year  the  junior  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Story,  considering 
the  point  open  to  lie  discussed,  notwithstanding  the  juilgment 
of  the  majority,  pronounced  by  Johnson,  Avliich  was  without 
hearing  an  argument,  ruled  that  the  federal  courts,  on  their 
circuits,  have  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  liiited 
States.  ^Vhat  they  are  dejjends  on  the  connnon  law,  applied  to 
the  sovereignty  and  authorities  confided  to  the  I'nited  States; 
and  courts  having  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  Inited 
States  may  punish  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  where  no 
specific  punishment  is  provi<le(l  by  statute.  This  opinion  was 
iu)t  revised,  as  the  judge  desired,  by  the  Supreiru'  Cmu't  till 
three  years  afterwards,  (in  iSlt!,)  when  Jinlge  Johnson  repeateil 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  ailirming  that  of  LSI -J. 
Ko  counsel  ajipeared  to  argue  the  case,  which  the  attorney- 
general,  Jtichard.  Jiusli,  siibiuitted  without  argument.  Judge 
Story  j)ersisted  in  his  ojiinicui.  Ju<lges  Washington  and  Liv- 
ingston desired  an  argiuueut.     There  the  matter  rests,  profes- 
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slonal  attachment  preferring,  public  sontiinent  rcjectinfr,  the 
Eii^rlish  common  hiw. 

William  Kawlo,  author  of  an  accredited  treatise  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  upheld  the  English  common  as 
American  common  hiw,  in  the  early  cases  before  mentioned, 
before  Judges  Jay,  Wilson,  and  Chase.  Alexander  James  Dal- 
las, afterwards  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Peter  Stephen 
Duponccau,  -were  the  professional  oontestancs  of  it.  In  a 
dissertation,  since  published,  by  Duponceau,  on  the  subject,  he 
contends  that  the  English  common  law  is  indispensable  for  de- 
finition, if  not  for  jurisdiction  ;  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States  in  the  national  capacity,  recognised  in  the  constitution 
and  many  statutes ;  in  full  force  in  the  territories  and  districts 
(not  states)  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  in  the  states  the 
federal  judiciary,  wherever  jurisdiction  is  given  to  thein  by  the 
■written  laws,  comprehending  subject  matter  and  person,  are 
bound  to  take  the  English  common  law  us  their  rule,  if  other 
law,  national  or  state,  be  not  ap})licable.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  it,  breathe  and  imbibe  it,  inect  it  sleeping  and  awake,  tra- 
velling and  at  home.  It  is  our  idiom,  and  we  must  learu 
another  language  to  get  rid  of  it.  Yet  the  Irish,  German, 
Scotch,  French,  a'ld  other  population  of  the  United  States, 
are  e(iual  in  number  to  the  English ;  and  all  the  states  formed 
from  Louisiana  have  a  common  law  not  f^nglish.  The  fictions, 
technicalities,  and  complexities  of  English  jurisprudence,  have 
been  mostly  disowned,  and  in  ipiestions  of  jiroperty  there  is  no 
reason  why  English  should  be  preferable  to  other  law.  But  all 
English  laws  which  limit  or  define  the  arbitrary  power  of  go- 
vernment, declarations  of  right,  laws  of  personal  freedom,  what- 
ever individualizes  and  u{)holds  man,  are  cherished  as  American 
birthrights. 

The  earlier  adjudications  introduced  English  penal  common 
law  for  jurisdiction  over  breaches  of  neutrality.  The  second 
chief-justice,  Ellsworth,  adjudged  that  even  inalicnaltle  alle- 
giance is  American  common  law.  Cases  of  bribery  of  a  federal 
functionary,  threatening  letters  to  him,  and  libel  of  the  Prosi- 
dent,  succeeded.  That  of  which  Judge  Story  was  tenacious  was 
an  admiralty  case,  the  rescue  of  a  prize  on  the  high  seas.     But 
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tl  •'  Pupromo  Court  so(miis  1i_v  its  decisions  to  ovorrnlo  all  com- 
mon law  in  ri'i.  iin;il  rasos.  William  .lolnison,  avIio  ])ronounccd 
tlieni,  •was  the  first  jmlicial  a|ipointnu'nt  to  tliat  court  by  presi- 
dent JcH'ci'son,  stiontrly  inilnu'd  with  tlio  jiriMciplcs  of  southern 
dcniocracy,  IioM.  indcpciKlcnt.  eccentric,  and  sometimes  harsh. 
His  eataloifuc  of  iiiliercnt  jtowei-s  to  line  and  imprison  has  been 
since  reduced.  I)y  act  of  Ci  ress,  jierliaps  below  authority 
indispensable  to  t'oi'ensic  o -d;"  and  Judicial  di;j;nity.  The 
pre^iiuant  iVc..  siiper;;dded  t  tlu  eataloiiue,  which  niiiiht  have 
teenieil  with  i'acidties,  is  thu>  also  brouirht  to  naught. 

Immediately  after  passing!;  upon  Kniilish  eounnon  law,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  IS] 2,  coiilirme(l  several  ])rior  decisions, 
refusing  trial  by  jury  in  cases  ol'  seizure  upon  waters  naviifable 
from  sea,  by  vessels  of  more  than  ten  tons  burthen,  charged 
Avith  breach  of  lav,'.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court  that,  such  cases  being  of  civil  and  admiralty  jurisdieti(Ui, 
Jiarties  interested  in  them  are  not  eiititleil  to  the  advantages 
of  a  Jury.  One  of  the  I'omplaints  of  the  Di'claration  of  Iiide- 
])endence  is  lor  depi'iving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  bv  jiiiv.  1'lie  iieople  of  most  of  the  I'nited  States 
Inive  always  be(.ii  anxious  fur  that  mode  of  determining  dis- 
l)Utes,  not  oidy  for  its  Judicial  advantages,  but  because  it  also 
gives  every  one  a  sluii'e  in  tlie  adniiuistiMtioii  of  Justice,  other- 
•wise  engross<Ml  by  very  few,  less  cajiable  of  ascertaining  facts 
than  the  community.  'J'he  transitory  a]>poiiitment  of  Jurors 
from  the  mas.'.,  and  their  irresjionsilde  fusion  -with  it  again, 
execute  the  pi'inciple  of  rotation  in  ollice,  so  generally  recog- 
nized. Yet,  on  neither  of  the  three  occasions,  when  the  tpies- 
tion  of  dispensing  with  Juries  to  try  certain  sei/.ui'cs  was 
Solemnly  presenteil  to  the  Supreme  Court,  did  it  either  hear  or 

give  anv  reason  for  reicctiiiL;  them,  lievond  the  shorte-t  state- 
rs ..  .f         .-«  , 

ment  of  the  case.  So  sli-ougly  im]ii'esse(l  was  an  attorney- 
general,  Charle.N  Lee,  with  its  magnitude,  after  the  JudgnuMit 
j)ronounced  on  the  second  occasion,  that  he  earnestly  eiitreateil 
the  Judges  U>  indu'ge  him  ^\ith  an  argunu'Ut  for  Juries  :  and 
leave  was  given,  but  so  ungraciously,  that  one  o*  tliem.  Chase, 
said  to  him  from  the  bench,  tli.it.  tlioii;.'h  the  ai-irinucnt  ;il  the 
bar,  on  the  lii'sf  case,  "was  no  great  tilings,  yet  the  couit  had 
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well  considered  tlio  sidijcct."  Congress,  by  their  act  (February 
2t»t!i,  1S4"))  liiviiitr  tlie  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
juhuirahy  juvisiliclioii  over  matters  concerning  vessels  of  twenty 
tons,  euroilc  1  and  licenseil  tor  coasting  trade  between  places  in 
dilVereiit  states,  njjnn  lakes  and  navigalde  waters  connected 
with  lakes,  witli  tlic  niaritinie  lavs  id'  the  United  States  as 
their  I'ide  of  decisiun,  gave  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  all 
facts  put  in  issue,  wliei'  either  party  re([uires  it ;  and  also  a 
concurrent  reuu>dy  by  t.'ial  at  common  law,  when  coni])etent 
couuucui  law  and  admiralty  juries  were  both  rejecteil  liy  the 
Supreme  Court  without  hearing  their  causes  pleaded.  Con- 
gress, in  part  at  hast,  restoreil  the  one,  and  the  bar,  could 
they  ettect  it,  prob:..jiy  would  the  other. 

The  Supreme  (,'(tnrt,  at  the  session  of  18U),  adjudged  the 
delicate  quest  ion  of  international  law,  whether  an  American 
citizen,  in  an  American  court,  can  entitle  himself  to  a  vessel  of 
which  he  was  ilispo>si'sse(I  liya  foi'eign  ])ower,  thei'cafter  sailing 
under  its  Hag  as  a  national  vessel.  'I'lie  scho(>iicr  Exchange  was 
claimed  in  the  )ioit  of  I'liiladtdijliia,  in  USll,  as  having  been,  in 
l>il(),  uulawfidly  taki'U  from  the  Anu'rican  (twners,  thus  seeking 
restitution  of  tiicir  ju-opcrty,  alleging  that  her  French  captors 
had  not  lawful  title  to  her.  The  law  ollicer  of  the  United 
States,  the  district  attorney,  Dallas,  instructed  by  the  oxecu- 
ti\e,  suggesti'd  ti>  the  coiii't  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the 
French  govei'nnu'ut,  put  into  an  American  port  in  distress,  and 
was  about  to  resume  her  cruise  when  imliciallv  seized;  and  he 
produced  to  the  C(..;rt  her  national  conuuission.  The  decree  of 
the  jiulge,  Washington,  in  the  Circuit  Cov.it  at  Philadel}»hiaj 
restored  tlu'  vessel  to  the  Americau  cl'(iuiants.  On  appeal  to 
the  Supremo  Court,  the  (pu.  'ion  v.as  considered.  Chief  .lustice 
Marshall  said.  Mith  earnest  s(dic'.tude.  that  the  decisicui  might 
coidoriu  to  those  principles  of  nnniicipal  and  nation;il  law  bv 
which  it  ouglit  to  be  rcgulati'(l.  The  ))ath  to  be  explored  was 
unbeaten  by  lew,  if  an\,  |)recedents  of  written  or  other  law, 
and  the  court  was  thrown  upon  principles  and  general  reasons. 
These  were  judicial  lights  with  A\hich  the  Chief  Justice  was 
more  familiar  than  those  of  i)roiessional  learning.  The  juris- 
diction of  courts  is  i>art,  he  considered,  of  every  nation's  sovo- 
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I'oi^^nty;  and  nil  jiirisilictioii  is  routined  to  niitional  territories. 
But  all  have  ct.iiseiited  to  some  relaxation  of  it,  for  nmtual 
accouinioilation  ;  one  ot"  whieli  is  in  favor  of  other  sovereigns, 
none  of  whom  are  amenahle  to  each  o.lier.  Foreijiii  suvereigns, 
ministers  or  troo|)>,  within  the  -'.orritories  of  eaeh  other,  are 
deemed  there  hy  eonseiit  of  tin  territorial  sovereijrn.  Fot'eigii 
ships  aix'  siillered,  more  readily  than  armies,  to  he  in  otlur 
than  their  own  territorial  iuri.-dietion.  Treaties  Ciimmonl',' 
stipulate  sueh  permi>--iion.  If  there  be  no  trrnty,  cuiiiity  im- 
plies the  assent  it  would  give.  AVhen  nations  do  not  eimose  to 
let  foreiirn  vessels  enter  their  ports,  it  is  usual  to  declare  such 
denial;  otherwise  permission  is  taken  for  granted.  Whether 
private  vessels  are  lints  ])rivileged,  a-  well  a?  natiniiii!.  the 
court  gave  no  opiiiion ;  Jutiniaiing,  however,  that  a  j  ■  ivaie 
ve;-.vel,  avsilijig  ho'self  of  un  asylum  jivvided  hy  treaty,  \v.iuH 
not  he  amenahle  v.  the  loral  juri  d'ction,  unless  she  eommitted 
some  iict  violating  the  e  ovipacit.  Vessels,  ])erhaps,  should  have 
immuiiities  for  dist;es  not  ivccoi'ded  to  trade.  J>ut  it  t-Minot 
l.'O  presumeil  tjiat  ti  e  sovereign's  allowing  a  public  vessel  the 
asylum  of  ]ii>  poiis,  in  distress,  could  mean  to  exereisi  his 
jurisdiction  over  her.  Indiviiluals  nuist  render,  at  least,  hit-al 
i  111  temporary  allegiance  whei'cver  they  are.  But  a  ))u)>iic 
ship  is  jiart  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation,  acts  uiid(>r 
the  immedialf!  and  direct  conuiiand  of  the  sovereign,  aU'd 
is  employed  by  him  in  national  objects;  which  interference  of 
a  foreign  state  might  defeat,  and  which  cannot  take  place  with- 
out affecting  the  digidty  and  power  of  that  nation.  The  im- 
plied license  under  Avhich  she  entered  the  foreigner's  port, 
claiming  the  rights  of  hospitality,  seems  to  reipiire  her  exemp- 
tion from  juiisdiction  there.  ^Vhile,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
nations,  individual  foreigners  arc  amenable,  nations  have  not 
asserted  jurisdiction  over  public  ships.  A  sovereign's  jirivate 
property  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  nation,  liis  |)ri- 
vate  property  abroad  may  be  liable  to  local  jurisdiction,  with- 
out involving  that  which  he  Imlds  or  governs  fur  his  country. 
The  vessel  in  this  case,  once  the  libeilant's  property,  having 
become  a  French  national  ship,  it  was  not  competent  for  an 
America)!  court  to  enipiire  into  the  validity  of  the  foreign  title. 
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Being  a  public  armed  ship,  in  tlic  service  of  a  forciirn  sove- 
reign, Avith  wliom  tlie  United  States  are  at  peace,  and  having 
entered  an  American  port  open  for  her  reception,  on  the  terms 
in  ■\vliieh  ships  of  war  generally  enter  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
poucr,  she  must  be  considered  as  having  come  into  the  An\e- 
lioan  territory  under  its  implied  promise  that,  Avhile  necessarily 
s.Oiiu  it,  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly  manner,  she  should 
li'j  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  It  seemed,  to 
the  court,  to  be  a  {)riuciple  of  pu]>lic  la*.  ,  that  national  ship3 
of  iNar,  entering  the  port  of  a  friendly  power  open  for  their 
v^ception,  arc  to  be  considered  as.  by  the  consent  of  that  power, 
exempt  from  its  jurisdiction.  It  was  furthermore  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  the  general  inability  of  the  judicial  power  to 
enforce  its  decision  in  such  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  nation  is  alone  competent  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
other  sovereigns,  and  wrongs  of  this  s(»rt  are  ([uestions  of  policy 
more  than  law,  for  diplomatic,  not  judicial  treatment,  would  be 
an  additional  difficulty,  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

Judge  Washington,  whose  decree  was  thus  reversed,  relied 
on  what  the  Supreme  C\)Urt  thought  his  misconception  ;>f  J>yn- 
kershoeck's  opiuior  that  the  eflects  of  sovereigns  are  liable  to 
foreign  jurisdictii-n ;  meaning  their  private,  not  natioiuil,  pro- 
perty ;  and  on  Kutherfortirs,  that  the  goods  of  foreign  col- 
lective bodies  are  liable,  like  individuals',  to  local  authority. 
Judge  Washington  argued  that  it  is  c(mceded  that  a  national 
vessel  would  be  answerable  to  our  cognizance  for  offences 
within  it,  which  brings  the  question  to  one  of  locality,  not 
natioiuility.  Public  vessels  are  answerable  to  material  men 
for  repairs  done  to  them  in  American  ports.  They  must  pay 
del)ts  contracted  there.  And  if  a  private  vessel  may  be  for- 
feited for  offence,  which  is  admitted,  why  not  a  pul)lic'.''  !Nei- 
ther  ])ersonal  ])rivilege,  character  of  property,  or  locality  of 
transaction  excluding  jurisdiction,  as  Judge  Washington  held, 
he  brought  himself  to  the  lofty  conclusion  that  if  he  could  be 
so  Avicked  as  to  decide  differently  from  the  judgment  he  enter- 
tained, his  genius  and  talents  would  not  enable  him  to  give  a 
reason  which  his  conscience  or  judgment  could  ap]>rove. 

Social,  [lolitical  and  professional  prepossessions  in  the  ^ea- 
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port  whcro  tlio  Circuit  Court  siit,  wore  iiiiuiicnl  to  Fninrc,  and 
\un\  liiivc  uncoiisriously  nni'dcil  liio  uiind  otMinl^'i'  Wiisliiiiirloti. 
lint  !it  llu'  fciU'ral  seat  of  j^'oveniuiciit  a  dilTcreiit  iiionil  utuut- 
Bpliero  prev.iileil.  Tlic  ju(l,:rnient  of  tlie  Sii|ireiiie  Court  was 
there  apjiareiitly  uuauiuious,  Jutl^e  WasIiiiiLrtoii  ;j;iviii;i;  no  dis- 
sciitinji;  oi-  explanatory  opinion.  Alluding,  as  he  did  in  the 
course  of"  his  decree  at  Philadeliihia,  to  the  executive  jjower 
felt  by  coui'ts  in  other  counti'ies,  not  ^/ct  in  this,  an  honest 
independence  may  have  swerved  his  judirnient.  No  juster 
iudiTC  adorned  that  bench.  His  intCL'ritv  was  never  biassed  or 
suspected.  Nephew  and  principal  legatee  of  his  illustrious 
uncle,  without  personal  resenddance,  for  (he  judge  "was  slight 
in  person  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  he  resembled  the 
(leneral  in  juoral  courage  and  dignified  olficial  denu'aiior. 
Firm,  impartial,  fearless,  candid  ami  capable  (d"  great  labor, 
13ushrod  Washington,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  enjoyed  the 
universal  confidence  of  his  circuit,  Pennsylvania  a,nd  New 
Jersi'V,  and  the  respect  of  the  bar,  whom  he  alwa^'s  controhed. 
Silence,  patience,  imperturbable  and  impenetrable  suspension 
of  lu!*  mind  till  inf"orme<l  by  all  that  could  be  said  on  both 
sides,  ami  then  inllexil)le  decision,  with  no  fear  of  responsi- 
bility, wei'o  ([ualiflcations  in  which  he  excelled  more  than  in 
extensive  learning  or  clearness  ot"  perception.  His  logic  was 
better  than  his  judgment,  though  well  versed  in  connn(Ui  law 
and  eiputy  ;  and  not  excelled  in  the  tali'i'.t  of  expounding  eases, 
csj)ecially  to  juries,  to  whom  his  charges  were  mod'jls  of  clear 
and  conclusive  reasoning.  Verdicts  were  rarely  given  con- 
trary to  his  instructions;  and  Avhile  he  left  facts,  witli  consi- 
derable freedom,  to  juries,  he  was  absolute  in  asserting  his 
excbisive  command  of  law. 

The  most  fundamental  adjudication  on  war  law  did  not  take 
place,  in  the  J^upi'eme  Court,  till  March,  IS  14,  reversing  a 
circuit  judgment,  in  October,  IHi:}.  An  American,  without 
executive  commis.--ion,  or  specific  authority  by  act  of  Congress, 
seizeil  J>ritish  property',  and  the  law  officer  of  the  I'luted  States 
libelleil  it  as  prize  of  war.  The  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  after 
an  elab(U'ato  review  of  the  subject,  decreed  that  all  lio.-lile 
things  taken  in  war  belong  to  the  state.     Individuals  acipure 
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no  rij:;lit  to  tliciii.  Init  as  ^M-iUit('(l  l»y  the  stiito.     Puit  it  wiis 
.IiidLTt'  Sliiry's  o|iiiii(iii  tluit  tiie  KiiL'li-'li  liiw,  iuitliorisiii;^  to  sci/.c 
lioslili'  propiTty  I'lir  tlic  use  of  tho  crown,  miltject  to  its  nititi- 
t'litioii  or  ri'Jt'i'tion  jit  ilisi-rotion,  coiiforms  to  tlio  liclliu'crcnt 
l;i\v  of  ill!  other  iiidioiis,  iiml  is  the  coiistitutioii;il  law  of  tlio 
Uiiitotl   States.      Mort!  i)reilatory  captures  may  ho   ])iiiiish(.Ml 
or  aihipted  hy  the  state.     Captors  must  he  couiinis-ionctl ;  l)Ut 
the  exisU'Uce  >  f  war  is  siillicieiit  commission  for  iiidiviihuils  to 
wage  it,  till  prohihitotl  hy  superior  authority.     The  sul)jeet  acts 
at  his  peril.     The  sovcreigu  takes  the  whole  prize,  aiul  shares 
or  rejects  it,  or  iiuiiishes  the  captor  as  he  Avill.      I5ut  till  forl)i(l, 
the  individual  captor  is  duly  authorised.     Hynkershoeek's  assei'- 
tioii  that  uncommissioned  ca[)tors,  makiiii^  prize  otherwise  than 
in  sclf-ilefence,  may  he  dealt  with  as  pirates,  Jud;L;e  Story  con- 
sidered the  mere  nnniici})al  law  of  Jiolland;  and  contemlcd  that 
the   supposed   allegations   of   (u'dtius,   Puflendorf,  and  A'attel 
against  the  legality  of  i>rivate  hostilities  are  misapprehensions 
of  the  triu,'  meaning  of  their  treatises.     As  the  result  of  his 
I'esearches  into  European,  jiot  l>ritish  authorities,  the  learned 
judge  concluded  that  uncommissioned  captors  ac((uire  no  title 
to  hostile  properly  taken,  and  that  in  modern  times  mere  Avar 
does  mil  warrant   individuals   to  capture:    but  in  self-defence 
they  may,  and  whatever  hostile  thing  falls   into  their  hands 
they  must  secure  to  he  disposcMl  of  as  the  sovereignty  determines. 
They  depredate  at  their  peril,  suhj(,'cl  to  punishment  or  reward 
hy  the  sovereignty.      If  the  principles  of  J}ritish  prize  law  go 
beyond  those  of  other  nations.  Judge  Story  dee  hired  himself 
free  to  say  that  he  con>i(lered  them  the  law  of  this  vH)untry.     He 
noticed  the  dicta  of  foreign  elementary  writers,  because  relied 
on  by  counsel  in  argument,  but  the  practice  of  American  courts 
in  ])riz(.'  proceedings  must  he  governed  by  the  rules  of  admiralty 
law  as  diselosed  in  Hnglish  ivports,  in  preference  to  such  nu;re 
dicta.     Hostile  coniiscation  of  debts  till  ITtJT,  was  never  (pies- 
tioned,  nor  was  the  right  denied  in  17"»-,  in  the  discussions  on 
llie  Silesia  loan;   notwithstanding  the'doub's  of  llamill(Ui  in 
Uamilliis,  and  of  Vattel,  whose  authority  Judge  Story,  not  with- 
out reason,  cited  Mcintosh  for  disparaging.    Confiscation  of  hos- 
tile debts  is  the  iloctrine,  said  the  judge,  iiot  only  of  national,  but 
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the  Kii,:::li>li  cMniUKtii  law,  iintwillistamliiii^  tlio  inndiTii  rolaxatinn 
of  iiu'ItI y  siispt'iidiiiir  tliciii,  which  docs  not  impair  tlic  I'ijrht  to 
seize,  liowi'vcr  odious.  The  hiw  to  seize  hostile  thing's  in  pos- 
session, (and  he  made  no  distiuctioii  hetweeii  thiiiifs  and  per- 
sons.) .)iid;fe  8tory  arj^tU'd  is  stid  clearer  than  that  of  dehts. 
He  reckoned  (Jrotiiis,  I'ldVeiidorf.  IJynkershoeck,  nurleUKnii, 
llutherforth,  and  Hale,  anion^  its  advocates,  denying  that 
Vati(d  and  Aznni  can  he  fairly  cited  a;.'ainst  it.  Even  -Ma^na 
(liarta,  Aviiich  he  canvassed,  |»roteets  only  domiciled,  not  tran- 
sitory fnrciixii  merchants,  or  tlu'ir  ])ropcrty,  and  is,  in  practice, 
disrcL^arded  hy  Enjjland,  who  has  uniformly,  he  truly  averred, 
seized,  as  prize,  all  vessels  and  cargoes  of  her  ruemics  found  in 
Jlritish  jiorts  at  the  commcnceuu'nt  of  hostilities;  and  in  con- 
temjdation  of  hostilities  laid  endiar^oes.  that  she  miirht.  at  all 
events,  secure  the  prey,  (as  he  calh'd  such  booty.)  a  Itelliiierent 
right  recognised  as  early  as  1»I(I'),  among  the  droits  of  admi- 
ralty. This  siituiinoti  Jus,  hv  declared,  so  far  fi'om  being  obso- 
lete, was  constantly  applied  by  (ireat  Hritain  to  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  war  df  LSIl'.  with  the  aggravation  of  detaining 
American  seann'Ji,  found  in  her  service  when  it  began,  dudge 
Story  might  have  gone  further,  and  said,  in  the  sanu'  spii'it  of 
]>atriotic  emotion  which  animated  this  part  of  his  judgment, 
that  (treat  J?ritain.  for  the  last  century  of  these  modern  tinu-s, 
Avhich  !;e  supposed  had  mitigated  the  code  of  war,  has  frecpiently, 
if  not  mostly,  made  it  fir>t.  not  declaring  it  till  after  the  blow- 
was  struck  with  dire  severity  ;  and  that  many  thousands  of  the 
American  seamen,  detained  a>  prisoners,  as  he  mentioned,  Avero 
impressed  i'nnn  American  vessels,  in  defiance  of  the  ])rotcctiou 
of  theii'  Hag,  documents,  and  nati\iiy, 

IJight  to  capture  thus  established,  and  acknowledging  that 
Congress  exercise  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  the  right  to 
declare  war,  ho  insisted  that  the  executive,  as  incident  to  the 
presidential  oflici',  imlepi'udent  of  any  express  authority  by  the 
act  declaring  war,  is  fmjjowered  to  employ  all  the  usual 
and  customary  means'acknowledged  in  war  to  carry  it  into 
eft'ect  ;  and  there  being  no  liniitatinn  in  the  act  ni"  Congress, 
the  president  may  aiitliorize  the  I'ajiture  of  all  enemies'  )iro- 
perty  wiierever,  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  can  be  lawfully  seized. 
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Without  ;irant  hy  C'on,i,'ress  all  such  captures,  in  hisi  opinion, 
nnist  enure  to  tlie  use  of  irovernnieiit.  'I'lit'  exei'iitive  may, 
and  does  eniiilov  the  land  forces,  liv  virtue  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  lo  make  captures,  without  douitt  'if  their  le;.'ality ;  and 
captiM'es  liy  ciinMnis^ioiird  ships  seem  a  natiu'al  result  of  the 
generality  of  expression  in  tlie  act  of  ConLTress;  upon  which 
the  executive  may  authorise  proceeding's  to  etiforce  confiscation 
of  eaptures  hefore  the  jiroper  trihunals. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  his  decision,  still  tenacious 
of  it,  with  honest  confidence  he  disclaimed  an  o{iinion  thatd<'cla- 
rution  of  war  operates  confiscation  of  property;  adtnittinir,  as 
he  said  lie  ahvavs  did,  that  the  title  to  it  is  not  divested  hy  war. 
hut  remains  unim]iaired  till  hostile  possession  ;  all  he  contendeil 
for  was,  that  war  i_dves  a  riLdit  to  confiscate,  eiudiling  the  execu- 
tive to  enforce  it.  If  a  limit  can  he  jiut  on  the  extent  to  which 
hostilities  may  lie  carried  liy  the  executive,  lie  cannot  transcend 
it  :  liut  if  no  such  limit  lie  imposed,  war  may  he  wa^ed.  accord- 
iiiiX  to  the  ninilcrii  l;iw  nf  nations,  when,  where,  and  as  the 
executive  chouse^.  ( 'nii;j,ress  hy  no  net  have  declared  coiitisea- 
tion,  th(>  riirht  of  which  .IndLre  Story  deenieil  to  resuU  from  the 
state  of  war.  not  any  statute.  I'litil  title  divested  hy  overt 
act  of  ^'overnnifiit  and  judicial  sentence,  it  remains  in  the  ori- 
jiinal  owner,  and  revives  Ky  lu'ace.  The  prize  acts,  and  hostile 
trade  acts  of  ('ouLrress.  with  others  emixiwerinj'  and  directinj' 
the  jircsidcnt  what  to  do.  did  nut  limit  his  pre-existin;i  power, 
hut  simply  re^iulated  it.  There  hcin;'  no  act  of  the  Le^ixislature 
(h'finiiiL'  the  powers,  ohjccts.  or  modes  of  warfiire,  hy  what  nde 
can  tin-  president  he  L'^nverned  1  nt  hy  the  law  of  nation;*,  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  war?  The  sovt'reii^nty  of  the  nation  rests 
with  him  as  to  execution  of  the  laws,  and  he  may  exercise 
whatever  is  Icixitimate  ho-tility  accordiii<:f  to  the  law  of  nations, 
in  his  discretion,  which,  from  th(>  nature  of  thin;rs,  nnist  varv 
accordin^j;  to  the  annoyan<-e  and  pressure  necessary.  The  Lo- 
irislature  may  limit  this  rii^ht  if  they  will.  The  power  of  Con- 
irress  to  declar<'  war,  in  dudge  Story's  o[)inion,  includes  all  the 
powers  ineideiit  to  war.  and  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
'fhe  power  in  the  cou.-titiuion  to  grant  lett(>rs  of  mar((ue,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures,  is  not  substantive,  but  part  of 
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t\n>  jiowor  of  war.  Autlidi'ity  i'>  j^rmit  li'ttcrs  of  t>i!in(Uo  and 
V('iirlsiil,  ami  to  rc^riilati'  caiitarcs,  aro  onlinary  ami  iir(!cssary 
iiK'idt'iits  to  till'  powrr  of  (k'rlariii^  war,  which  would  he  incf- 
iV'ctiial  without  them.  Tln'y  m't-  iiicri'ly  cxidaiialory  and  |tre- 
faiitiiiiiary  wonls  in  th<'  consiiliiiidn.  ('on;;rfss  have  not  dc- 
liarid  that  captures  shall  he  made  on  land  :  if  not  iindudcd  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  how  can  the  president  direct  such? 
How  can  a  (.'anadian  canipai;^n  or  coiii(uest  of  a  British  terri- 
tory take  plac(!  inider  executive  ordi'rs  V  The  acts  of  Congress 
I'cspectin;!;  alien  and  prisoner  I'neniies  are  hut  regulations  of 
war,  cnnl'errin;j;  no  new  authority.  Jud;:e  Htory  repudiated 
ihe  suiTifestion  ttiat  he  asserts  that  niodei'n  usajie  constitutes  a 
vulo  actin;4  directly  on  the  thing,  by  its  own  force,  not  through 
ihe  sovereign  power;  his  position  was,  that  when  the  liCgislaturu 
dcclaris  uidiiuited  war,  the  executive  is  hound  to  carry  it  into 
ell'ect.  The  sovereignty  as  to  deelai'ing  war  and  limiting  its 
clVects  is  with  the  Lcgislatui'c,  anil  as  to  its  executidii,  with  the 
pre.-ident.  H'  ilu-  lii'gislature  ilo  not  limit,  all  the  rights  nf 
war  attach. 

His  conclusiims  were  that  ilu' coin't  had  jui'i.-diction,  ami  tiiat 
ihe  district  attorney,  without  s|i('cilic  in>truction,  was  competent 
In  iii.-iitiite  it  fj'-iiOir/'o ;  that  liy  ihe  nindcni  law  (d'  nations, 
and  the  cuuniiDU  law  (»!'  Kiigland,  g<)\  I'l'nim  iils  cnnli.-eate  debts, 
ci't'dils,  and  property  nl'  enemies  contracted  or  come  into  tlio 
country  dui'ing  ]icace;  that  right  to  eiudiscate  need  not  bo 
.-[leciiically  givi'n  l»y  act  cd'  Congi'css,  lu'cause  the  president, 
by  high  prerogative,  may  control,  and  the  courts  adjudicate, 
by  virtue  (d"  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  war. 

The  ilistrict  jndgi'  of  .Massachusetts,  Davis,  an  experienced, 
intcdligeiit  and  earid'id  magistrate  (who  madi'  application  to 
Congress,  through  the  judiciary  committee,  for  increase  of 
salary,  becausis  such  was  the  pressui'e  of  business  in  his 
court,  during  the  war,  that  it  was  oliliged  to  be  in  session 
iiearly  every  day  in  the  whole  year,  i-xcept  Sundays),  gave 
ju<lgment  in  this  case  couliary  to  .ludge  Story's,  which  latter, 
in  some  |)oiiits,  was  not  appealed  from.  The  great  ([uestions 
here  dwelt  u[)on  were  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
an  argument,  by  liichard  Jiush,  then  lately  appointed  to  sue- 
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CCC'il  ritiKiU'V  ns  nttdriicy-u'i'iicial,  lciiviii;i^  it  upon  tlint  of 
.fii(Ii_'<'  Sloi'v,  wliicli  WHS  coiitMliiril  in  tlic  triiii-iTi|»l  ot'  tlic 
rccunl.  'I'lic  iidviiciitc  cuiitcstiii;.'  it,  iiivolxi'il  tln'  lihcnil  liiw  of 
imtintis,  (livf'stcil  of  !iiitii|ii;ilc(l  riirnrs,  iiol.  only  rcji'cti'd,  Iiiit 
ultliori'cii,  ill  nindcrii  l.iw  ;  dciiicil  lunlisc'itioii  ol' dcl)tH  iuid  iioii- 
coiiinii.-'-*ioii('d  !-'ci/,iii('  dl' |(ro|)(.'rty  ;  iiiid  iiidi'^iiiintly  rt'|irnl)iit('d 
till'  iiitolcniljlc  liostilitit's  wliicIi  would  send  law  nliiccrs  into  the 
warehouses  of  AuiericMii  seaports,  liiiutiii;^  I'nr  enemies'  lliiii^^s, 
rect'ived  in  peace,  Iml  liappeiiiii;^  to  l»c  cau;^lir,  iit  war. 

TlieJiidi.'Uieiit  of  tlie  Supreme  ('oiirt  wa:^  pronounced  liy  Cliiel- 
Jurttice  Marsliall,  entertaiiiiii:^  no  doul)t  of  llie  piiwer  of  ;j;overii- 
nie'it.     War  •/\\c.-<  tlie  sovereiirn   i'nll  \\'J\l  to  take  tlio  persona 
and  eoiiliscate  tlie  prnjicrty  of  llie  enemy,  wherever  found;  a 
ri^lit  lint  impaired,  tlimitrh  miti;;ated  in   praetiee  liy  wise  and 
humane  nindern  pidiey.      Where  the  soverei^'ti  iiuthority  lirinj^s 
it  into  operalinn,  the  jiidieial  department  niiut  L'ive  eiVeet  to  its 
will;   lull,  until  that  is  expresseil,  ik)  puucr  of  eDiidemnatinn  ia 
ill  the  eoiirt.      l>eelaratiuii  (d'  war  l»y  act  of  Congress  (hies  not, 
by  its  own  operation,  vest  eiieiiiii's'  property  in  tlio  Amerlean 
govi'rniiient,  hut  only  a  liL-dil,  wlmse  operation  dcpemls  on  the 
will  of  the  sovereij.ni  power.     The  uni\er.-al  praetiee  of  lorhear- 
iiij;  to  sii/c  and  eonliseate  drhts  and  eredits,  the  j)riiu'iple  uni- 
ver,<ally   received   that   the   oriji'iiial   ri,i:'lit    to   tiieiii  revives   on 
restoration  of  oeaee,  seems   to  prove  that  war  is  not  ahsoliito 
e(Uiliseati(Mi,  hut  simply  eonfers  a  rij^lit  to  it.     Jfeason  draws  no 
distincti<ui  hetween  dehts  eontraeted  on  the  faith  of  laws,  and 
property  ai,'(piire(|  in  eoiirsr  of  trade.     Thouj^li  vessels  and  ear- 
goca  found  in  port  at  the  dei'laration  of  war  may  have  heen 
seized,  yet  modern  nsa;^e  would  not  sanction  seizure  of  cneniiea' 
goods  on  land,  acquired  by  trade  in  peace.     The  riixlit  is  the 
same,  as  to  dehts  and  property,  whatever  he  the  practice.     The 
chief-justice  ipioted  IJynkcrshoeck,  \'uttel  and  Cliitty  to  shew  the 
modern  riih-  that  taiiirihle  hostile  property,  found  hy  war  in  a 
country,  (uiL'ht  not  to  he  inimediatelv  conliscated;  and  added 
that,  in  almost  every  commercial  treaty,  there  is  stipulation  of 
right  to  withdraw  it.     Thus  it  is  the  ojiinion  of  all,  that,  while 
war  gives  the  right  to  conliscati(Ui,  it  does  not  confiscate. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  tStatea  wua  framed  when  this 
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riili\  intnxliioiMl  liy  rdiiiiiicrcc  in  I'lnor  of  iri()(l(>r:iti  ■.  mikI  lin- 
iiiiinity,  was  received  lliriumlii.iit  tlie  (ivilizeil  Avorld.  K\- 
])omi(litiL;  it  (iiidit  iHit  liL'litIv  to  irive  ^\■,n•  an  eflect  m  this 
coimti'V  \Niiieli  it  lias  imt  elseuliefc.  letleriiii^'  the  exercise  of 
I'litii'c  iliscr<'tiiiii  respect iiii;'  hoslih'  property,  ol"  Avliieh  iniveni- 
meiit  may  ;ipply  to  the  eneiny  the  lades  he  ajiplies  to  ii.-.  Tho 
('Oiistilutioiial  eimiiieratioii  of  powers  ijives  dechii'atioii  of  war 
no  operation  traiisfeiTini!;  properly,  nsiially  prodiiceil  hy  idte- 
rior  measures;  it  only  places  (wo  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility, 
and  <j.ives  the  riirhts  which  war  confers.  'I'he  ])ower  to  reL!;ii- 
liite  captures  caniiot  he  restriiMcd  to  such  as  are  extra-terri- 
torial :  l>n't  it  is  a  suhstaiitive  |iower  not  included  in  that  of 
declai'iiiii;  war.  War  iiives  eijiial  riiilit  over  jiersoii  aii'l  pro- 
jtei'ly  :  yet  ("(Uiuress  ])rescril»e  rules  to  the  I're.-idetit  coiicern- 
iiiij;  alien  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  lor  Lrovernin'j;  trade  uith 
enemies.  Then  the  act  dei'lariii'j;  war  undoiihtcdly  not  ciiact- 
iiiL!;  conllscation,  the  power  of  conliscatinu:  enemies'  propertv 
within  the  I  iiited  States  at  the  declaiaiion  ol' war  remained  in 
the  Iciiislaiure  without  expression  of  its  will:  and  the  property 
in  (piestion  was  nnlawfully  condemne(l.  As  to  the  arLrnment 
that,  in  execution  lA'  the  laws  of  war.  tlie  exc<'uti\('  mav  seize, 
and  the  courts  condemn,  tlioii;:h  it  niludil  reijiiire  le;^isla(ioii  to 
ju.-tii'y  it.  the  court  dcnieil  that  modern  usa;.':e  constitutes  a  ruh; 
actini:  on  the  tiling  liy  its  own  l'orc<',  and  not  throuLih  tli<'  sove- 
reign power.  This  iisaiT;'  is  a  truidi'  whitdi  the  sovereiLrn  follows 
or  aliandons  at  will.  It  is  like  other  pi'ccepts  of  morality.  Ini- 
maniiy  or  wi-doni,  iddressed  to  (he  so\-ereiij;ii's  jiidir?iient  :  Jiot 
to  he  disrcii-arded  without  oldo(pi_\ ,  hut  not  hindiiiLr;  llexilile, 
suhject  to  infinite  modilication,  dependiiiLr  on  pei'jietiially  vary- 
ing: political  considerations.  \\  liat  shall  he  done  witii  property 
oauiflit  hy  war  is  a  cpiestion  of  policy,  for  the  -onsideiatiiui,  in 
the  Initeil  States,  (d'  ii  department  which  can  vary  it  at  will, 
the  legislature:  not  of  the  executive  or  judiciarv,  whi(di  can 
pursue  the  law  eidy  as  written. 

1'he  chief-justice  also  repeated  (li(>  connnon,  porliaps  uni- 
versal, war  doctrine  of  retaliation;  that  the  ruh-  which  we 
apply  to  the  property  of  an  enemy,  lie  will  appiv  to  u:^  ;  tho 
e.xis-tenco  of  which   eaniiol  lie  diiiieil,  ihougli  it  niay  he  depro- 
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catctl,  !is  n  Jiii]iciiil,  liowcvcr  iicccssjii'v  iis  ;i  Ic^lsluiivc  or  cx- 
I'cntivc,  |iriiici|plr.  War,  lic^riiii  I'ui*  soiin-  iillcLTt'il  injury,  ol'icii 
tiMiiscciiiIs  to  tlic  fcvciii;-!'  <il"  ollicrs  imolvcd  hy  llic  j-iriCi;  of 
(•()inli;i.t:iiils,  wliicli  >liall  du  ilic  ollici'  iiinsi,  li;iiiii.  The  (iri^riiial 
caiisi'  is  \t»\  ^\'j:\\\  n\'  in  lilundv  cuiillici,  r.'i'iiii'j;  I'm-  masliTv  or 
IViiin  malice,  lui-;^!'!!'!!!  ol"  nil  liojit  and  I'ca.sim,  and  ciidiiiL:',  as 
Mas  llic  r-.i.-r  dI'  oiif  war  id'  \X\'2,  liy  inciT  accidental  ccssalinii 
ul"  original  causes. 

|ja,\v  is  ctinnimnlv  cnn^idereil  niMi'c  uncertain  tlian  oilier  sci- 
ences; ))iit,  cxceiit  tlie  e.\a(-t,  wlncli  i'"  (lieni  is  nut  liaMe  to 
contradiction,  di>|)ro(ir  a^il  llnclnation  r'  Law  is  ascertain  as 
anv  ini  la|)liy.sics.  Much  id"  the  nelnilons  in  American  |inlitical 
jiiris|)i'ndenc('  is  occa.-ioned  liy  Idindly  lollowiiiL^  the  murky 
liLilits  ol"  l']n;^land  e\(  lMsiv(dy,  instead  (d"  conieni|datin;f  the 
ulhde  iii'mament  ol"  jnri.-|)rudence,  ami  creatin;_'  lor  the  new 
AVorld  a  conu'cinal  -pliere.  It  is  alwavs  ea>ier  in  ri  ad  than  to 
think  ;  an<l  v.'cnei'ally  safer  to  I'ollnu  than  lead.  In  iniernali<  -lal 
and  maritime  law,  the  laws  <>['  war,  peace,  and  comimrce,  Ame- 
rican rcNcrence  of  I']n;j,lhli  precedent  has  ]ii'e(luminated.  War 
vias  ridlian  violence,  till  <irotiiis  civilized  it  ;  and  it  ounht  to 
lie  the  mis-ion  nf  this  coiinli'y  to  e\lend,  I'lirther  than  he  con- 
temphiled,  the  lieiiiu'n  relliienients  of  which  it  is  .-ii.-ceptilde, 
especially  hy  sea.  The  dnctrines  ni'  the  ai'iiicd  neuh-ality  of 
17^(1,  jii.-l  preccdiii;::  ihe  recot^ni-ed  independence  of  the  I  niteil 
t^tates,  (d"  which  oui-  Mnu'li.-h  enemy  was  the  only  anla;j.'onist,  as 
they  nd'iised  her  the  so\erei'_inly  of  the  ocean,  maid<ed  an 
era  not  new  in  the  law  of  nations,  lait  only  in  its  tcvival. 
American  ti  ealie-;  had  recnii'ni/.ed  a  coile  of  international  ami 
inarilime  I'cuidalions  id"  commerce  and  naviii'atinn.  \vhi(di  pos- 
tci'ior  iirL'"iialion,  |e:.;'i-latioii  and  adjudication  need  Inii  com- 
jilete,  to  cdiirer  la>tiiiL!;  and  ine.-limalde  Iienejiis  on  mankind, 
hv  pi'e\  entinu,',  ahridii'iiiii;  and  humani/.inir  hostililie-,  proiiiotin;^ 
and  streii;.::theniii-'  pacdilc  ]iriiiciples.  The  riimlaiii'iilal  wroli^ 
has  lieeii  .-idVei'in'j:  the  stroii^j;  to  inilici  on  the  weak  a  iirednmi- 
nance  oi"  war  ovei'  peace,  posiponinu'  the  eternal  rijlils  of  jieaco 
to  the  litlul  lusts  ol'  war,  which  law  should  never  sanetinii.  In 
Mil  rope,  mandates  from  L'ovei'nnient  control  courts  (d"  admiraliy, 
^\llich  jnih.^es  are  eom|Kdled  to  olu'V.      IJiit  it  never  .should  ho 
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allowed  to  courts  of  justioe  to  ooimiiit  ju'ts  of  hostility  iijiaiiist 
fovciu'ii  iiiitioiis.  That  itowcr,  in  ull  countries,  hcloiii^^s  to  some 
otlier  (le]);!rtiiu'iit  of  the  irovenunent  ;  and  altliouirh  the  acts 


of 


a  court  inav  sdiiictinics  lie  the  rciiiote  causes  of  war.  just  oi 


unjust,  on  tlie  part  nf  a  j'(irci,Lrn  nation,  vet  a  power  to  e(Uuuiit 
a  dirt'ct  act  of  liosiilitv  can  never  he  ])roi>erl\'  l(Hl<xe(l  in  that 
dei)artnient.  ]>ut  tlie  federal  judiciary,  durino-  the  war  of 
1M2.  incorporated  witli  American  law  the  war-wai^inu;  tenden- 
cies of  thi'  Knii'lisli.  endanirerinLT  further  conllicts  with  lu'uti'als 
■whenever  tlie  I'liiteil  Stales  nvc  involved  in  war.  Scott,  the 
brilliant  pro]tai:ator  of  war  law.  ^^as  their  fixeil  star,  while  the 
joinaials  and  resolutions  of  the  Conii'ress  oi'  the  IJcvolution.  with 
their  rich  mines  of  iid'ormation,  their  excellent  instructions  to 
su])erior  neu'otiators  who  represented  tlie  rnitc'  States  in  Eu- 
rojie,  the  continental  ami  tiie  conventional  law  of  luitions,  were 
overlooked  or  disrcLrariled.  Insular  n;i\al  supremacy,  peivert- 
inji  and  aii'ii'ravatinLi;  mariiinie  codes,  \o  u<nv\)  the  mastery  of 
the  ocean,  in  contiinial  contest.  IVom  when  Si'lden's  Mare 
Chui>um  op]iosed  (irotiu-  s  liherly  of  the  sea,  to  the  ])eriod  of 
Scott's  supremacy,  was  the  nioihd  oi"  .\meri<'an  judicature. 

The  precedeiit>  i'or  a  hetur  code  were  of  ^-reat  aiiihoritv. 
The  American  treaty  wiih  Fi;ince.  sii;'neil  hy  l''rankliii.  l)eaii(>, 
and  lice.  tlie  fith  oi'  l""ehruary.  ITT''"',  with  Franklin's  modihca- 
tion  of  the  l>t  oi'  Septemher  of  that  year;  Adams's  treaty  with 
the  Netlieriands,  of  the  ^<th  of  October.  ITS:];  Franklin's  treaty 
•with  Sweden  of  the  od  April.  ITS'l:  Fianklin.  Adams,  and 
Jeft'erson's  ti'caty  with  i'rus-ia.  of  \~S,').  laid  the  lu'oad  and  ex- 
cellent liases  of  a  system  of  international  and  maritime  harmonv, 
Avhich  it  om:ht  to  he  the  ilestiny  as  well  as  policv  of  thi>  country 
and  its  ixrcat  irlory.  as  it  heiran.  to  perpetuate.  J'v  these 
])ledLres  of  constant  e(piality  and  i:'ooil-\vill  reciprocated  with 
powerful  scal'arimr  nations,  perl'ect  order  was  i'stahli>hed.  all 
l)urdensome  preb'renees  discarded  a^  the  common  cau-cs  nf 
(lehate.  emliai'rassnu'nt.  and  di-coiiteut.  Iea\in'j;  each  partv  to 
make,  respecting  connnei'ce  and  naviLration,  tlio-e  inti'rior  reixu- 
jations  most  convenient  to  ii>elf.  Tlu'  ailvanta":e  of  commerce 
Mas  I'ounded  solely  iiju'ii  reciprocal  utility,  and  thi'  ju-t  rules 
of  I'ree  inlercourae,   ;cser\;ng  to  every  nation  the  lil/orty  of 
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ailinittinir.  iit  its  jjlt'a.-ure,  otlier  rations  to  a  pavticijiation  of 
the  same  advaiitajros.  No  particular  favor  of  eoiuiiiorci'  or 
naviiratioii  Mas  to  lie  p-aiitcil  to  ono  nation  ovor  anotlior. 
"What  lias  ciiiuc  to  lie  since  Avcll  known  and  extcmlcd  as  tlio 
rot'ipi'oi'ily  jiriiiciple  was  introiliiood.  rrott'Otioii  hv  (.'onvoy 
■was  alfni'dcd  wlini  dcsiralilc.  Eniiineration  and  reduction  of 
contrahaiid  ai'ticles.  that  jierilous  product  of  wanton  war,  fol-' 
lowed  stipulation  for  six  months'  allowance  after  declaration  of 
it,  for  sale  and  removal  of  property.  I'rivate  cniisiiiif  commis- 
sions fidiii  third  jMirties  were  i)rohihited,  the  first  step  in  the 
in(»st  odii.ns,  ]m\,  for  the  Tiiited  States,  the  cheapest  and  most 
cffc'iial  ^illisler  ai'iu  of  marine  hostility.  Unmolested  trade 
w;  .lowed  hetweeii  enemies  and  neutrals.  Not  only  should 
free  shijis  iiiaki'  free  jroods.  that  ji'reatest  of  all  restorations  of 
the  true  law  of  nations,  foiindeil  in  reason  and  consecrated  hy 
numerou>  treaties:  hut  even  allho.-tile  pi-r.-ous,  except  soldiers, 
wert'  iVccd  from  interrupliiui  in  neutral  vessel^;  hy  those  of  Avar. 
\Vliar  has  liei'ii  usurped  ,  -'  the  miscalled  ri^'lit  of  search,  ;iiiil 
its  h;:stard  twin.  lorciMe  visitatiiui,  were  (lualiKed  In'  reipiiriiiu; 
siiips-of-war  to  stay,  out  of  cannon-shot  and  send  a  hoat  to 
hoard  nicichaiit  ve>~-(d-;.  with  no  more  than  two  or  three  men. 
on  ^honin^-  to  whiim  the  prescriiu'd  ))assp(U't  the  niercliant 
vessel  was  at  liherly  to  pursue  her  voyaLi'c  without  molestation, 
search.  cha>e.  or  furciuL:  her  to  (piit  her  intended  coiu'se.  All 
goods  on  hoard  a  vosel  were  exempt  from  visitation;  visiting 
and  searching  were  to  prcce(le  loading,  and  vessels  were  not  to 
he  eiuhargoetl.  or  their  owners  arrested  afterwards.  1'hese  H' ole 
inelioratituis  of  inteiiiational  law  were  triumphs  produced  by  the 
victoiy  of  Saratoga,  which  enahleil  Fi-anklin  to  arrange  with  a 
I'Vciich  ministry,  instinct  with  the  euihi'vo  principles  of  Tiirgot's 
jioliticiil  ecouomv.  their  iiicor|i(jration  with  inteniaiioual  inter- 
course. Such  nohlemeii  as  Tiirgot  and  Jja  h'ayette,  enlightened 
hy  the  good  s(>iise  of  universal  henevolence,  imhiied  with  the 
spirit  even  if  disowning  the  divinity  id'  Christian  charity,  jiatron- 
ised  the  poor  suitors  of  despised  America  ;  hy  arms  and  treati(\s 
eiu'ouraging  a  forlorn  hut  f  u'tunate  insurrection.  A  wonderful 
lH'opl(>,  as  Washington  termed  the-  French,  the  same  inconstaiit 
race  who  are  yet  exactly  as  chariictcrised  hy  Ciosar,  alwayti 
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changing,  still  the  siime,  were  then  whisporiiig  to  dull  kings, 
and  their  blind  ministers,  those  niiirvellous  ehanges  of 
polity  whieh  have  since  shnken  the  •world  to  its  centi-e.  Louis 
XVI. — -who  lived  like  a  tool,  and  did  ho  die  like  a  saint? — was 
the  only  nnm  in  his  kingdom,  except  Turgot,  who  loved  the 
people;   "for  who,"  asked  \'(dtaire,  '•'loves  the  people?" 

AVith  court,  cahinet,  camarilla,  capital,  and  country,  all  ripe 
to  rottenness,  Franklin  dealt,  and  .leU'erson  succeeded  him  ; 
both  new  men  from  the  new  world ;  grave,  gny,  profoinid,  and 
captivating  apostles  of  its  political  discoveries,  romantic  essays, 
and  progressive  philosophy.  Entertained  by.  and  entertaining 
a  people  of  dancers  and  mathematicians,  cooks  and  chemists, 
soldiers  and  moralists,  a  plain  American  jirinter  l)ecamc  the 
fashion ;  and  gettinj'  the  vo^fue,  with  steady  hand  and  far-seein;' 
glance,  steered  onward  to,  not  his  own  alone,  but  his  c.iuutry's 
and  mankind's,  imjirovenient.  A'ol'aire,  the  master  Wdikuuin 
of  French  progress,  who  would  Ikivc  resisted  and  prdbal.l;;  fallen 
under,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  whirlwind  (if  which  he  sowed 
the  wind,  courted  by  wits,  feared  by  courts,  aduiirrd  '  y  ]ihilo- 
soj)hers,  adored  by  deists,  idolised  by  women,  wishctl  \n  b-c  luu' 
acipiainted  with  a  transatlantic  s;ige,  so  uidiki' the  Fre.u'  ;  ;nid 
stammering  a  few  words  of  brnkcn  Fuglish.  tiicd  to  -^'  ;>,]<  "the 
language  of  Franklin.  "  An  irrcsulute  and  vacillating  nieuarch, 
surrounded  by  dissolute  courtiers,  making  epigram-  and  dia- 
grams, and  futile  ministers  attempting,  by  paltry  pai  simony,  to 
save  iVoni  revolution  a  kingilom  so  little  burdened  with  di'bt  that 
any  eilicient  economist  miirht  have  extiiiuruisluMl  it,  ^ww  I'aw 
materials  of  the  wnrk,  which  Fraid';lin  helpcil  to  begin  and 
deft'erson  to  finish.  S'mgs.  jukes,  and  riddles,  lllling  the  sahinus 
of  Paris  and  A'ersailles,  were  the  chief  (jccupati<in  ol"  the  chief 
men,  while  tlio  wavy  American  ennnni>sioner,  not  recei\('il  ji>  a 
foi'eign  minister,  retire(l  at  the  modest  village  of  I'assy,  adroitly 
inoculated  susceptible  France,  not  with  confusion,  rebelliiui, 
crune  and  c()uliscatinu  ;  but  econuniy,  e(juality,  libertv,  and 
peace:  beiu'liccnce,  to  be  prerecled  by  disti'cssing  severities, 
but  develo]ied  throughout  the  pepuhitinii  it\'  i^'rance  in  greatly 
I  aising  the  degraded  ])ooi',  nx-fully  levelling  the  exalted,  and 
e(puillzing  the  pr<i[ierty  and  cuudiiiuu  of  all.     llislury  must 
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declare  tliat  Fnmkliii,  Adams,  Jcftc'isnii,  and  otliors  avIk,  ina- 
tricMhite<l  ill  Eiir(i])0  the  pvincijilcs  of  Anioricau  giivcr'iircnt. 
by  fortunate  cniitagion  of  tlie  personal  and  trivial  impressions 
always  so  imjiortant  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  prevailed  on  the 
greatest  nation  of  continental  Europe,  oppressed,  imj)overished, 
and  weakly  governed,  to  eoiinleraet  I'higland,  not  oidy  by  arms, 
but  laws,  treaties,  codes,  and  systems  of  a>couomy,  all  tending 
to  peace,  order,  and  utility,  'i'reaties  with  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Prussia,  all  counteractive  of  British  naval 
pretensions,  discountonanceil  marine  hostilities,  stripped  of  their 
transcendentalism  lieyond  those  of  land  warfare,  are  monu- 
ments of  American  revival  of  eternal  priiieii)les  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  llrst  monarch  of  Europe  having  adopted  them,  they 
were  proclaimed  by  the  '•"MuMier.i  Dutch,  at  the  mast-head  of 
an  admirable  nuu'ine,  and  in  the  marts  of  the  most  industrious, 
economical,  and  wealthiest  merchants.  The  northern  nurseries 
of  mariners  likewise  declared  them:  as  the  great  Freileriek. 
re}>osing  on  the  laurels  of  inci'cdilile  exploits,  contemjttuously 
independe'it  of  both  France  and  (ilreat  ]jritain,  added  to  the 
free  code  the  sanction  of  his  imposing  authority.  IJefuting  the 
lawyers  and  denying  the  law  of  England,  by  confiscation  of  the 
Bilesiti  loan,  Frederick  gave  his  adlu-ion  to  laws  of  nutions  ac- 
knowledged by  sages,  and  for  ages,  till  supjilanted  by  British 
inter{)olations ;  the  conniion  law  of  Europi'an  nations,  till 
E. .gland,  with  in^^ulav  interests  and  naval  control,  condiated 
\\\{\  suppressed  them. 

The  war  of  ISIJ,  without  the  protection  of  any  eonnnon  law 
against  olVences  or  the  indispensable  basis  of  an  infeiior  magis- 
tracy for  its  support,  dejiended  for  tlie  ailministration  (jf  justice 
on  the  small  judicial  hierarchy  of  some  eighteen  district  judges, 
and  seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who.  without  connuis- 
sion-  as  ei''cuit  judires,  assmned  on  their  several  circnits  the 
j)owers,  and  performed  the  duties,  of  chancellors,  judges  at  com- 
mon law,  of  admiralty  ami  criminal  law.  mostly  with  juries;  deter- 
mining the  various  controversies,  tei'ritorial,  marilinu',  personal, 
fiscal,  couunercial,  jtublic  and  private,  foreign  and  domestic,  of 
a  juiisdiclion,  sonictimes  conctu'renl  with  the  ^tate  judicatures, 
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but  frcncfiilly  oxcliisivo.  "War  taxos,  ciipturos,  and  ((iiostioiis, 
addod  iiiiioli  ti)  tlioir  yxiwci's  and  lalidi's.  Yet  T  believe  every 
case  Avas  ileteriniiied  witlioiit  delav,  iiKistlv  Avitli  laudable  e\i)e- 
<titiviii  ;  and  tlio  judieiary  altoirotlier,  es))eeially  tlie  Huprenio 
'^'(sKi'T,  wore  respeeted  for  impartiality,  diligenee,  learning  and 
pers'inal  independence. 

On  the  11th  (if  March,  iSl."),  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned 
after  a  .session  (k  six  weeks,  dui'lng  which  their  docket  Avas 
cleared  of  sixty  cases,  some  of  great  importance.  Since  then, 
in  no  departnicni  has  the  American  goveiMiment  more  outgrown 
itf?  original  dimensions  than  the  judicial.  The  ainiual  appro- 
])riation  by  Congress,  in  LSI").  Avas  forty  thiousand  dollars  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  fedei'al  courts,  jurors,  witnesses, 
prosecutions  and  ju'lsoners.  In  1S4^!,  the  a])pro]iriation  for 
t!  r  same  objects,  Avas  four  hundi('(l  ami  forty-three  thousand 
dollars.  The  constitution  of  the  I  iiited  States  laudably  frauu'd 
'  .;■  Ml  independent  jtidiciary,  Avithoiit  Avhich  ])roperty  and  society 
arc  insecure,  goes  bcA'ond  the  EuLrlisli  luodel  bv  an  iia'csiionsible 
judicial  tenure.  AVliile  the  judiciary  of  the  Tuion  is  ahpost 
irres])onsible,  the  tendency  t(t  jiopular  or  factious  derline.  mis- 
called progress,  has  degraded  nmst  of  the  state  judicatures  to 
partizan  elections:  antagonistic  exti'avagance  in  l)othf(deral 
and  state  constitutions. 

Without  connnon  hnv,  <ir  ancillary  magistracy,  eighteen  dis- 
trict judges,  dishevelled  over  the  vast  territories  of  the  t'nitcd 
StatcfJ,  had  war  law  to  initiate  in  a  country  Avhich  had  never 
been  at  war  during  the  lifetime  of  nmst  of  them.  Over  them, 
seven  magistrates,  appointeil  ami  commissioiu'd  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  assuming  circuit  jurisdiction,  stood  on  a  narrow 
and  barren  isthnnis  of  Avritten  laws,  to  create  Amcrii:an  admi- 
ralty and  American  prize  li.'w :  most  of  Avhom  hail  never  seen  the 
sea,  or  perhaps  a  ship;  aui:  »nly  '..ic  was  versed  in  mai-itime  liti- 
gation. Drockholst  Li\ingston.  of  the  city  of  '  "\v  ^'^t■k.  member 
of  an  eminent  family,  selected  by  I'resident  .leifersim  for  the 
Supreme  Ctuirt,  had  been  extensively  employed  collaterally, 
though  never  directly,  in  resistance  to  I'ritish  law  of  blocKinle, 
contraband,  search  and  other  inllictions,  which  at  ht^t  pro\okcd 
rcsistutice   by   war.      M'iliiam  Johii.-on,   of  Chariest  m,   Soudi 
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s;iiiii'  polilirs,  Imt  of  Koiitiirky,  honest  ami  laliovioiis,  Avas  a 
l;iii(l  lawvcr,  to  wlioiii  sea  law  was  terra  incof/nita.  lliislirod 
AVasliiiiiitoii,  of  Virginia,  and  the  chief  justice,  John  Marshall, 
of  the  same  slate,  intiui.ite  friends,  of  federal  ))olities,  iip- 
])(>iMted  hy  President  Adams,  had  neither  of  them  any  ox])C- 
rieiice  of  admiralty  law.  The  chief  justice,  uith  superior 
abilities,  simple,  plain,  almost  rustic  Imt  winning  maimers,  h 
genius  for  constitutional  polemics,  and  the  inihience  of  long 
judicial  ])residency,  hut  neither  learned  nor  studious,  was  too 
old,  in  l<Sli*.  to  begin  the  study  of  new  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence, to  him  not  only  new,  but  strange  and  r(>v<dting.  For 
his  nature  was  too  kind  to  relish,  ami  he  was  therefore  the 
more  slow  to  comprehend,  the  har>li  IJritish  sea  code,  which  in 
jiractiee  was  slar-clnnuber,  and  in  ])iinciples,  IVom  the  era  ol" 
Selileu's  Mare  Clausum  to  that  of  Scott's  admiralty  droits,  a 
dii.rk  age  system  of  belligerent  exclusion  and  iidnnuau  depre- 
dation. One  of  I'inkney's  side-bar,  saucy  whispers,  when 
cemplainiug  that  he  could  not  hanmier  it  into  Marshall's  head, 
was  that  the  chief  justice  had  a  mar\i'llous  ina))titude  for  ad- 
miralty law.  Urockholst  liivingston  sympathized  in  Mai'sluill's 
avt'rsion  to  supplant  the  lilieral  benignity  of  common  Hritish 
and  American  law  by  exj)arte  rules  of  impiisitorial,  merciless, 
and  universal  nuiritime  comlennnition.  They  could  admire 
Seiitt's  epigrammatic  argumentation  without  adopting  his 
grasping  rapacity. 

J>ut  from  the  burning  focus  of  infin-iate  hostility  to  the  war. 
and  the  liea<l-(iuarters  of  privateers,  the  town  of  Salem, 
represented  in  (Jongrcss  by  Pickering,  came  forth  a  young 
judge,  with  ji  war-besom  in  hand,  to  sweep  prize-money  inti> 
the  purst>  of  every  sea-rover.  Wlu'n  .ludge  Cushing,  after 
long  ineund)ency  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  <lieil. 
President  Mailisou  had  to  find  a  successor,  who  nuist  be  of  New 
I'iiigland,  and  o]i]>osed  to  the  rancorous  politics  of  that  into- 
lerant centie  of  inielligence — some  war  democrat,  dohn  <^*uincy 
Adams  was  nominated  and  confirmed;  for  he  complained  of 
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tlio  ex;u>  !scs  of  liis  liiis-inii  inissiim.  and  lil-  friomls  a'  l.nino 
solic  it  1  .  ''.'I'.  1)111  he  had  si't  his  ihini^hts  on  siici'CH'diiiir  Ids 
I'liilun'  '  '  •'■sid'.'iK'v ;  and  thoiiLiii  for  soiue  nioiilhs  a  iii<li_fe 
witliuf  .....  ,  ,  .,  it,  I'lT'iscd  tlu!  aiipiiiiitiiu'iit  as  suoii  as  ap- 
prised. Then,  iWh  r  lumi'  Mini  (hmlitl'iil  search  thr(Mi;:'li(iut  all 
New  Kiiijilan  !,  to  lind  a  man  (d'  tlic  iiolilics,  the  eliararter  and 
the  iiruiui>e  i'e(|iiii'ed.  Iiiiallv  .Insepli  Story  was  jiitehed  upon. 
(^>iiite  a  voiin^:  lawvei',  not  niiieli  nmre  tliaii  tliirtv  vears  of  ai^e, 
appointed  a  lew  inontlis  h(dore  war  was  deelared,  he  undertook 
the  most  maritime  an<l  tlie  tnost  disaiVi'cted  oi'  all  the  cirenits, 
where  .^^eaports,  eiite;')iri.-e  and  opposition  to  ;j;o\ crmnent  most 
al)oundcd.  Toiinj::.  ardent,  studious,  indel'atigahle,  lnit  more 
of  a  rei.dcr  than  a  thiidcei',  .Iiidu;e  Story,  with  inlinite  re--eareh, 
sounded  all  the  dejitlis  of  admiralty  law,  and  inlrodiieed  IJritlsli 
doctrines,  both  jurisprudential  and  eonstitiitioiial.  to  whieh  tlio 
chief  justice  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  some  of  which  the 
Supreme  Court  rcjectetl,  hut  not  all:  i'or  the  Drillsh  inlliionce 
was  overpowering'  sdiucliiues,  when  the  authority  was  di>ownc(l. 
On  the  same  day  when  Slnry  was  a|ipoii!ted,  a  respectahle, 
discreet  and  elderly  ;:'enllcman  ol"  Maiyland.  (i;ihriel  Duvall, 
was  coiiimissioni'd  to  suct:eed  diiilLi'c  ('ha>e  in  the  Suprcmi' 
Coiu't.  dudii'e  I'uvall  had  heen  ('residents  .JcH'erson  and  .Madi- 
."^on's  comptroller  of  tlu-  irca-ury.  which  chance!loi-'.hi|)  i'anii- 
liaiizeil  him  with  I'evcu'ic  law.  I>ut  marine  controversies  wci'e 
almost  as  straii^'ie  to.ludu'c  I  bivall  as  to  ,Iud;j:e  Todd.  The  I'liited 
States  had  taken  up  arms  a;iainst  Uritish  maritime  law  ;  aiul 
510  Knirlisli  adjudicatiun.  since  ITTti.  was  autliurity  in  an  Ame- 
rican c<iurt.  The  opposite  of  Kiijilish  law,  conseerateil  by 
many,  if  not  all  the  treaties  of  the  I'nited  States;  Aniei'ican 
admii'alty  law.  as  far  as  adjudicated  during  and  ai"ier  llic  Re- 
volulioii  ;  instiluiioiiaiy  l.-iw,  as  aiiiioiiiiced  by  resolves  (>['  Con- 
gress, and  the  who],'  |)uhlidicd  laws  of  nations,  eonstiiuted.  alto- 
gether, a  code  lor  the  .'■uidancr  of  the  federal  judiciary  not  to 
be  I'ashly  overruled  oi  wholly  disi'eu'arded.  Yet,  while  the 
executive  and  the  leirislatin'c.  the  army,  the  navy,  the  militia, 
and  the  nat'' o  "f  the  Inili'd  Slates,  were,  with  all  their 
lu.'u'ht.  waL'inLT  war  a;.^alnst  l>i'iti>!i  sea  law,  it  was  judicially 
adopted  as  the  only  American  ju)'i-[iriidence. 
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Judpto  Story,  often  (VirtV-riiiL;  ^vitll  Marsliiill  iiiid  [iiviiij^sKiri, 
propoiiinlod.  ;ni(l  with  the  nttoi'iicy -general,  I'iiiknoy,  lomidcMi 
tlio  British  ))rizo  coih".  AVilliaia  I'iiikiiey,  of  Miirvhiiid,  was 
the  U'a(liii<^  hiwyer  of  his  day.  Apiiointt-d  hy  Prcsidiiit  Wasli- 
iii;.'toii  one  of  tho  foiimiissiniicrs  uiidi'r  Jay's  treaty,  and  liaviii^ 
s|)C'iit  several  years  in  Loiidoii,  his  occupation  tliere  induced 
him  to  0'e((uent  the  admiralty  courts,  where  he  witnessed  the 
cloudy  settiiig  of  the  admiralty  Judge,  Marrii>tt,  indecently 
scolling  at  American  resistance  to  Hritish  maritime  depreda- 
tion, and  the  rise  of  his  hrilliant  successor,  J^cott,  displaying 
his  powerful  talents  and  obsequious  pliancy  hy  masterly  vindi- 
cation of  sea  despotism,  agaiiist  which  the  whole  of  Europe 
protested  and  resisted,  till  the  I'niteil  States,  at  last,  when  all 
the  rest  W(>re  van((uishcd,  reluctantly  Avent  to  war  for  their 
rescue.  When  Ethan  Allen  once  attemleil  ^farriott's  court  as 
a  suitor,  jihsnrdlv  dressed  in  rcirimentals,  accomnaidi'd  hv  tlio 
American  minister,  IJufus  King,  tlir  judge,  hy  impertinence  a» 
much  out  of  place  as  the  eostuiiH-.  ridicided  the  American 
olHcer  while  deciding  again  t  him.  Scott's  I'lcgnnt  decrees 
sometimes  hetrayeil  the  sanie  eoniempiU()US  national  aversion. 
There  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  he  wrote  the  Ilritish  war  mani- 
festo, puhlished  in  .laiiuary,  ISI:'.,  coarsely  ahusive  of  this 
c'/untiy,  its  government  and  eai  -r.  [See  Aid.  1.  p.  47<!-7.] 
It  i.'  certain  that  he  wrote,  for  llie  ministry,  their  answer  to 
<,)uiiic_\  .\dams's  argument  f  )r  the  U\n'  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  liawrenee.  ""lie  two  Scots.  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon, 
cliarmi'd  a  lunatic  king  hy  parasite  loyalty.  To  his  surrepti- 
tious private  royal  revenues,  the  admiralty  jiidge,  hy  admiralty 
droits,  and  other  such  confisciitions.  largely  contrihutt-d.  I're- 
ro<:ative  had  no  more  servile  advocates,  in  all  its  e.\travai:ances, 
than  the  chancellor  and  his  hrotlici'. 

In  iheir  coii-ts  I'iidviiey  stnilicd  law;  ami.  instead  of  frivo- 
lous pastimes  while  in  England,  added  constant  applii'ati(m  to 
that  classical  literatmr,  hy  which  Stowell  adorned  his  elegant 
decrees,  which  Eldon  shunned  lest  it  -hould  contaminate  his, 
or  lessen  his  emoluments,  and  by  which  rinkm^y  shone  with  a. 
lustre  not  connnon  in  Au'.erica.  lv>tniiicd  iVoni  l-lngland,  ho 
found    his    couomv   indignant    against    further    endurance    of 
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British  maritiiiio  liiw,  licr  iiiflii-liDiis  of  lildckadc,  scarcli,  im- 
])rr.-siiiciit,  (■(•iitraliainl  aii'l  rc-iiscitatcil  cdlonial  rules.  Tlir 
mcrfliaiits  iir^od  wiir:  wIml-Ii  liicy  liiially  f(jiii|ifllcil  the  ri'|ii'c- 
sc'Utoil  yiMMiiaiiry  to  tl('rlai'<>.  Evory  scap n't  sent  its  llaiMin^ 
appeal  tii  jrnvcnniiciir,  wrilt,  ?i  by  sdiiU'  ciiiiiifiit  lawyer.  l>),-ti(;- 
guislifil  aliDVf  ihc  rest  liy  his,  I'l-r  IJaltiiiiorc,  I'iiikiicy  was  si-lcct- 
0<l  by  I'residenl  .It'lVersim  to  ^'o  liaci\  a^'aiii  to  Ivii^iiinil.  and 
vciiioiistrate  a;j;aiiist  \\I  it  Scott  Jiistifictl.  There,  \Mtli  Moiin'c, 
bii:;iiiii^  a  treaty  without  ])roviiliiiji;  a;_^lillst  iiiiiiressmeiit.  -leller- 
Bon  noiilil  not  even  ask  the  Senate's  adviee  on  sueh  a  litany. 
Helin-iiiiiL!;  home  "nco  more,  President  Mtidison,  to  wiioni  .K.fVjr- 
son  l)e([tieatlied  tliewar,  was  ^dad  to  avail  his  administration  of 
Mr.  i'inkiiey's  counnandiiii.'  al/dities  us  attoruey-<j;eneral  of  llie 
Unitt'd  States,  lie  wrote  tlie  act  of  Conj^ress  deelarin^i'  war; 
and  lie  foajfjit  and  was  wounded,  as  he  said  of  (Jeneral  Windei', 
"as  became  a  ,!:;entlemaii,"  at  tlie  batth-  of  lihuleiisbur;:; ;  whih' 
willi  .liidjL^e  Story  inoeulatini;  the  Supreme  ''oin-t  witli  tin;  vims 
of  Scott's  prize  law.  Professional  anchorite  law  books  were  his 
only  company.  Never  venturing  to  ajjpcar  in  eoiu't  till  perfect 
master  of  his  ease,  he  studied  not  only  what  iiiii.dit  be  said  for, 
but  what  a;:ainst  it.  Then,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  foreign 
fashion,  boldly  announced  law,  and  most  accurat(dydetaile(l  facts; 
his  lucid  stateiiieiit-  all  soTul  ai\L!;uuients.  Jiiide  to  o|iponents, 
with  li<'!ii!i;;e  of  she  court,  learned  in  all  law,  predoiiiiiiaut  in 
prize  'aw,  he  Ud  majorities  of  the  Supreme  Court;  tlie  greatest 
lawyer,  .Tiidire  l.iviiiLrston  said,  (who  had  known  them  all,  and 
often  dissented  from  Piiikney's  postiilates,)id'  the  Aiiu-ricaii  bar. 
^'ain  too,  like  Erskine,  for  whom  I'inkney  professed  profound 
admiration,  he  saiil  to  a  Senator,  alludinjj;  to  the  constancy  and 
intensity  of  iiis  prore.--ioiial  labors — '•  Ves.  I  am,  as  you  say, 
at  the  head  of  the  ba,r.  but  no  one  knows  what  it  costs  to  keep 
me  there."  It  was  said  tlnit  he  committed  his  spi.'eches  to 
memory,  lint  that  was  impossibh',  for  he  made  too  many  in  a 
time  too  short  to  admit  of  it.  Oeoasional  passa^res  Ik;  may 
have  so  jtrepareil,  its  the  chi(d"  justice  f^ently  intimated  when 
iioticini:  his  lignre  of  tlie  chartered  libertine. 

With  Story  and  I'inkney.  joinedin  idolatry  of  Scott,  was  there- 
porter  of  the  court,  Henry  Wheaton,  intimate  with  .Judge  Story. 
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I'mli^c  Cranch,  wlio,  fi)r  rnoro  tlinii  fifty  yciirs,  lius  liccti  diicf 
jii-jtit'i-  iif  ilic  (('(U'lal  flisri'ict,  rcliii([iiisli('il  the  rcportcrsliip  of 
llic  Sii|ii'ciiic  Court  ti)\\!iri!s  tlic  ciw'  of  the  Avar,  ami  was  siie- 
cimiIimI  liy  Wlicat'^ii,  tlu'U  t'dildr  of  tlio  Natiiiii;il  Advuciitc,  im 
t'lliciftit  (U'liiocriitic  iicwsjjaiii'r,  afterwards  for  many  years 
American  minister  in  Prussia,  antlair  of  a  useful  trcalise  oii 
|iri/.e  law,  anil  several  valuable  works  on  tlie  law  nf  naliims. 
Dy  tliai  triumvirate,  Story,  I'inkm-y,  audWlieaton,  the  iJrilish 
praetiee  in  prize  l.iw,  and  many  of  its  un-En^disli  |  ' 'aeiples, 
wore  engrafted  upon  Ameriean  judieatiire. 

Maelntosli,  in  parliament.  ,1  .plauded  the  Ani'  :rovt'rn- 

ment  for  lieifinninij;  the  war  of  1S1:2.  hv  disowni  '-■<    icious 

hostililies  of  modern  Kn;,dand,  aial  i)rel'errin;:;  til    •  •••■    told 

]']n,j;lish  eouunon  law  ;  wliieli.  hy  the  frreat  eh:  ritish 

liberty,  ;4a\e  lime  for  lliosc  nvolveil  in  the  p<  .  -  of  war  to 
withdraw  their  elU'ets  from  ;iii  enemy's  country.  Cannintf, 
little  ;.'iven  to  Ameriean  eulogy  in  that  war,  afterwards,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  pronounceil  \\'asliini;"ton'ri  ami  .Jelfersoirrf 
principles  ol'  neutrality  those  most  worthy  of  I'ritish  ado|iiion. 
I'roiid  as  Americans  are  naturally  proiu>  to  he  of  liriti^-h  eom- 
iiienilation,  smth  ae!<nowh'di.nnent-  are  irrateful  atoiu'iueiit  for 
unich  unmeriteil  censure  and  contumely.  Story,  1  helie\e,  is 
the  only  American  jiidtre  ever  e.\tollcd  in  Kn^'hind,  perhaps 
c\er  known  there.  And  althoiiji'h  the  Supri'ine  (,'ourt,  as  he- 
fore  mentioneil,  overruled  his  decree  reversing  Maijiia  (.'harta, 
and  allowinj^  admiralty  droits,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  extract 
from  amoiii;  the  freipieiit  divisions  of  ojiinitui  of  the  judii;es  of 
that  court  in  hane,  what  prize  law  is  as  adjudicated  during  that 
war. 

Admiralty  droits,  an  enormity  of  ))rerogative  hardly  endured 
in  Hiiiiland,  woidd  he  imuistrous  in  this  eiiuntry.  Hume,  cer- 
taiidv  no  censor  of  the  Stiuirl  kiiii.'-s,  ackuowledLres  that  (.'harles 
the  Second,  in  Ifiiid,  ordt'i'ed  Admiral  Lawsou,  without  right 
or  pretext,  to  sur[)rist'  :ind  seize  1-!.')  Dutch  nu'rehaiit  vessels, 
iireliminaiv  to  war,  not  di'claretl  till  the  m-xt  rear,  hv  which 
nieiins  tlu;  plunder  of  those  prizes  condemned  as  droits  passeil 
ii;io  the  royal  eotfers  for  parasites  aiul  prostitutes.  Admiral 
(Jochrane,  who  couiniaiuled  the  i>rilish  ilocts  in  America,  in 
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1814-1 '),  iind  signed  the  proclamations,  one  to  induce  a  servile 
revolt,  the  other  avowinjz;  inhuman  liostilities,  seized,  in  1804, 
off  Cadiz,  without  pi'ior  declaration  or  notice  of  war,  three 
large  Spanish  vessels,  returning  from  America,  and  sunk  a 
fourth,  all  loaded  with  treasure,  of  which  booty,  after  being 
carted  through  the  streets  of  London,  to  the  delight  of  the  po- 
j)ulace,  foiu-  millions  of  (h>!lurs  Avorth  were  condemned  by  Sir 
William  Scott  as  admiralty  droits,  and  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  George  the  Third. 

In  1807,  a  still  more  stupendous  and  iniquitous  ac(piisition 
of  admiralty  droits  was  effected  by  the  captur  of  Copeidiagen, 
in  profound  peace,  by  a  IJritish  fleet,  of  wliici  Admiral  (lam- 
bier,  afterwards  chosen  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
Jackson,  an  English  minister  in  this  country,  dismissed  for  in- 
solence just  before  the  Avar  of  1812,  Avere  among  the  naval  and 
diplomatic  perpetrators.  Sixteen  sail-of-the-line,  nine  frigates, 
fourteen  sloops  of  Avar,  and  other  vessels,  seized  and  taken  to 
Emiland,  laden  Avitli  materials  from  the  arsenal ;  ninetv-tAvo 
cargoes  in  transports,  and  other  vessels,  Avhose  burthen,  alto- 
gether, exceeded  tAventy  thousand  tons ;  after  burning  several 
ships-of-the-line,  and  frigates  on  the  stocks,  four  hundred 
houses,  churches,  aiul  universities,  Avith  thousands  of  non-com- 
batants surprised  in  profound  jjcace — Avcrc  the  croAvn  droits  on 
tluit  occasion.  Demnark's  activity  in  exciting  the  armed  neu- 
trality of  1780,  (nu)re  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century  before,) 
caused  suspicion  of  the  croAvn-prince's  neutrality,  said  a 
British  annalist.  And  at  all  events,  Av^iatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  expedition,  there  can  be,  ho 
ailds,  but  o)U'  scntiinoif  of  the  inliuinavity  of  the  crowu-prince, 
in  ))ermittiiig  his  subjects  to  offer  hopeless  resistance  to  British 
arms  ! 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  February,  178:5,  debating  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  jjcace  between  Great  I'ritain,  France  and 
tlu;  United  States,  one  of  the  members,  Loughborough,  ven- 
turing to  cite  the  ojjinions  of  Vattel  and  I'uffendorff,  Avas 
sharply  rebuked  by  tin;  chancellor,  Thurlow,  for  resorting  to 
the  lucubrations  an<l  fancies  of  foreign  Avriters,  and  referring 
British  senators  to  Swiss  authors  for  explanation  uf  the  prcro- 
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gative  of  the  crown.  Tlie  chancellor  rejected  all  foreign  books 
on  thiit  point.  However  ingenious  Mr.  Vattel  or  Mr.  Puffen- 
dorff  might  be  on  the  law  of  nations,  he  denied  their  authority, 
and  exploded  their  evidence,  to  explain  the  authority  of  the 
British  crown. 

Just  so  Judge  Story  repudiated  the  same  counsellors.  "  The 
practice  of  this  court,"  he  said,  "must  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  admiralty  law,  disclosed  in  English  reports,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  mere  dicta  of  elementary  writers ;  though  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  notice  those  authorities."  And  when 
American  treaties  were  cited,  and  among  them  one  with  Eng- 
land, mitigating  the  extreme  iniliction  of  hostile  confiscation, 
the  judge  treated  them  as  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  But  what 
higher  evidence  can  there  be  of  international  law  than  trea- 
ties ?  —  fruits  of  the  studies  of  the  wisest  statesmen  embodied 
in  supreme  laws.  Franklin's  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  Jay's 
treaty  of  Loudon,  consecrate  principles,  and  impress  nations, 
far  beyond  the  fascinating  rhetoric  of  Scott's  decrees.  Bri- 
tish belligerent  practice  rejects  ancient  fecial  law,  and  all 
declaration,  manifesto  or  notice  of  war,  till  first  executed  by 
hostilities.  The  war  of  17oG,  which  involved  America,  where 
most  of  it  was  waged,  began  by  Captain  Ilowe,  afterwards  the 
admiral,  with  the  frigates  Dunkirk  and  Defiance  surprising  and 
capturing  the  French  vessels  Lys  and  Defiance,  by  which  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  snatched  as  admiralty 
droits  —  as  iniquitous  as  piratical  plunder.  Since  then,  in  all 
her  many  wars.  Great  Britain,  as  at  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  has  struck  first  and  explained  afterwards.  Whereas 
the  United  States  cannot  make  war  without  >  ukmn  declaration. 
Indeed,  is  there  English  law  of  nations  ?  beyond  the  British  con- 
stitution, traditional  and  disputed  transactions.  According  to 
American  understanding,  there  is  a  law  of  nations  manifested 
by  general  acceptance,  and  equal  for  all ;  some,  by  Wolfs 
simile,  giants,  and  others  dwarfs,  but  all  equals ;  and  each 
bound,  as  by  connnon  law,  to  do  each  other  as  much  good  in 
peace,  and  as  little  harm  in  war,  as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  own  interests.  Such  are  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  of 
war  which  govern  the  United  States,  and  which  it  is  their  inte- 
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rest  to  maintain.  "  I  trust,"  said  Richard  Stockton,  one  of 
tlie  al)l(,'st  lawyers  and  leading  members  of  Congress,  never 
charged  with  ]}ritish  aversions,  addressing  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1814,  "this  court  is  not  prepared  to  adopt,  even  with 
res[)ect  to  neutrals,  much  less  with  respect  to  American  citi- 
zens, the  rigid  rules  of  the  British  court  of  admiralty,  a  mere 
political  court,  a  prerogative  court,  regulated  by  the  king's 
orders  in  council,  designed  to  give  Great  Britain  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  ocean,  to  subject  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
■world  to  her  grasp,  and  to  make  the  law  of  nations  just  what 
her  policy  Avould  wish  it  to  be."  "The  law  of  nations,"  said 
Chief  Justic'  Marshall,  on  the  same  occasion,  "  is  founded  on 
the  great  and  inniiutable  jjrinciples  of  eipiity  and  natural  jus- 
tice. I  respect  Sir  AViliiam  Scott,  as  I  do  every  truly  gieat 
man,  and  I  respect  liis  decisions ;  nor  should  I  depart  from 
them  on  slight  grounds.  But  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them 
attentively,  without  perceiving  tliat  his  mind  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  ciiptors.  In  a  great  maritime  country,  depending 
on  its  navy  for  its  glory  and  its  safety,  the  national  bias  is 
jierhaps  so  strongly  in  this  direction,  that  the  judge,  Avitliout 
being  conscious  of  the  fact,  must  feel  its  influence.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am  fully  convinced ;  and  on 
this  account,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  pro[)er  to  inves- 
tigate rigidly  the  jtrinciples  nn  which  liis  decisions  have  been 
made,  and  not  to  extend  them,  where  sudi  extension  may  pro- 
duce injustice."'  In  the  Hrst  case  argued  by  Chief  .Justice 
Marshall,  when  at  the  bar,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  an  eminent  judge,  who  '  1  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  I'n  states,  Wilson,  deprecating 

the  harsh  and  odious  inf  i(  lions  (c;  America  of  antiijuated  Eu- 
ropean law,  insisted  that  "  when  the  I'liiied  States  declared 
their  independence,  they  were  bound  to  receive  tiie  law  of 
nations  in  its  moderi>  ;;tate  of  purity  and  refinement." 

1'lie  federal  Court  of  Appeals,  in  17>Sl,  before  the  Con- 
stitution settled  many  of  the  great  jjrinciples  wliicli  in, 
and  even  by,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
iSlii,  it  was  attempted  to  overthrow,  capture  without  com- 
.'uission,  and  mere  forcible  seizure  without  adjudication,  were 
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both  hold  invalid.  The  noblo  and  cardinal  principles,  that  a 
state  of  nature  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  not  a  state  of  Avar, 
and  that  Msitions  are  morally  bound  to  preserve  peace  and 
benevolence,  and  amity  to  be  presumed,  were  doctrines  laid 
down  witli  the  foundations  of  American  jurisprudence.  Nor 
did  the  federal  Court  of  Appeals  stop  short  of  affirminpf  tho 
ordinances  of  Congress,  by  which  free  ships  make  free  goods ; 
and  neutral  riglits  were  acknovtledged  us  established  by  tho 
armed  neutrality  of  17H0 :  likewise  the  resolutions  of  April, 
1T81,  forbidding  American  cruisers  to  capture  neutral  vessels, 
unless  em|iloyed  in  carrying  contraband  or  soldiers  to  tlie  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  or  efl'eets  belonging  to  subjects  of 
the  belligerents  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband 
goods.  The  court  conceding  the  right  of  search,  yet  (puilified 
even  that ;  first,  limiting  it  to  time  of  war,  and,  secondly,  to 
subjects  of  an  enemy.  To  search  a  neutral,  they  say,  is 
always  at  the  peril  of  the  belligerent,  who  has  no  right  to 
seize  without  good  grounds,  and  is  liable  to  damages  for  any 
mistake. 

Thus  restrained,  ([ualified  and  explained,  the  so  called  right 
of  search  at  sea  is  no  more  than  that  of  any  oIKcer  ashore, 
without  warrant,  to  arrest  on  suspicion;  —  in  fact  no  right  at 
all,  but  a"  assumption,  on  all  the  actors'  responsibility. 

In  spite  of  prior  adjudications,  of  publicists,  of  treaties,  of 
Congress,  and  of  war,  however,  JJritish  inlluence  prevailed.  The 
mother  country  was  the  lirmament  on  higli,  and  Scott  the  (yno- 
surc  by  which  the  American  judiciary  steered.  The  eloipience 
of  his  decrees,  Mr.  ^Vlleaton's  treatise  declared,  recpiired  their 
ado))tion.  And  another  American  jurist,  deservedly  of  tho 
highest  authority,  whoso  work  is  the  hand-book  of  lawyers, 
the  standard  of  law-schools,  and  the  great  dialectic  of  tho 
legal  profession,  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  too 
truly  declared  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
surrendered  the  vast  and  undefinable  developments  of  American 
commercial  pntsperity  to  the  iron  fetters  and  insular  manacles 
of  British  })rize  law.  '*  In  the  investigation  of  the  rules  of 
the  modern  laws  of  nati<ms,"  says  Kent,  "particularly  with 
regard  to  the  extensive  held  of  maritime  capture,  reference  is 
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generally  and  freely  maile  to  the  decisions  of  the  English 
coiirtH ;  deservedly  followed  by  all  the  courts  of  the  I'lUted 
States,  on  all  the  leading  points  of  national  law.  They  con- 
tain more  intrinsic  argument,  more  full  and  precise  details, 
more  accurate  illustrations,  and  arc  of  more  authority  than  the 
loose  dicta  of  elementary  writers.  There  is  scarcely  a  decision 
in  the  English  prize-courts  at  Westminster,  on  any  general 
question  of  public  right,  that  has  not  received  the  express  ap- 
probation and  sanction  of  our  national  courts.  The  decisions 
of  the  English  high  court  of  admiralty — espeeially  since  171'8 ! — 
have  been  consulted  and  uniforndy  respected  by  our  Supremo 
Court.  They  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  sagacity, 
wisdom  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  chaste  and  classical 
beauties  of  their  composition." 

Not  content  with  British  prize-law,  some  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  seemed  inclined  to  establish 
English  common  law,  as  parcel  of  it ;  and  that  very  part  of  com- 
mon law  against  which  the  United  States  were  at  war  against 
Groat  J>ritiiin  with  a  vengeance  —  the  dogma  of  allegiance. 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  had  ruled,  by  double  error,  not  only  that 
English  common  law  is  American  federal  law,  but  that  English 
common  law  of  allegiance  is  American  connncm  law  of  alle- 
giaJice.  In  1S14,  a  majority  ot  the  Supreme  Court  engrafted 
a  bi'anch  of  that  dogma  on  the  prize  law  adopted  from  Eng- 
land. The  venerable  chief  justice  dissented,  but  protested  in 
vain.  "  I  will  not  protend  to  say,"  was  the  conclusion  of  his 
arijument,  "  what  distinctions  may  or  may  not  exist  between 
these  tw  J  classes  of  citizens,  in  a  contest  of  a  dinerent  descrip- 
tion. IJut  in  a  contest  between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
turalized citizen,  in  a  claim  set  up  by  the  United  States  to 
confiscate  his  property,  he  may,  I  think,  protect  himself  by  any 
defence  which  would  protect  a  native  American.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  such  a  claim,  the  United  States  are,  I  think,  if  I 
may  be  excused  fer  borrowing  from  the  common  law  a  phrase 
peculiarly  ap[)ropriate,  estopped  from  saying  that  they  have 
not  ])laced  this  adoptcfl  son  on  a  level  with  those  born  in  their 
family."'  Judge  Ijivingston  concurred  in  oj>inion  with  the 
Chief  Justice.     Uut  all  in  vain.     Scott's  vulpine  rapacity  for 
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prey,  and  inflexiMo  support  of  inalienable  allegiance,  extolled 
by  Kent,  deplored  ))y  Marshall,  triiunplied  over  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  property  of  Scotch  naturalized  citizens, 
long  domiciled  in  thia  country,  was  confiscated  upon  IJritish 
](rizo  rules  of  residence,  which  reft  the  Supreme  Court  asunder 
vith  disparaging  discord.  Judge  Johnson  declined  giving  an 
opinion,  and  ''I  do  not  sit  in  this  case,"  said  Judge  Story ;  "but 
on  so  important  a  (piestion,  where  a  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed  on  the  bench,  I  do  not  feel  myscif  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  responsibility  which  the  law  imposes  on  me." 
In  a  few  words,  therefore,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  bare  ma- 
jority of  judges  voting  for  condemnation.  If  such  a  doubtful 
determination,  hy  three  judges  overruling  two,  with  two  others 
not  acting,  constitutes  "the  express  ap])robation  and  sanction 
of  our  national  courts,"  wiiich  Kent's  Connnentaries  applaud, 
the  tlu'ee  or  four  hundred  tliousaiul  Eurojjean  emigrants  annually 
domesticateil  in  the  I'nited  States,  niav  lind  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion,  enacted  by  Congress,  annulled  by  bare  majorities  of  a 
distracted  court,  rendering  their  expatriation  less  effectual 
than  Europeans  flatter  themselves.  Property  of  the  foinidei* 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  never  spent  but  two  years  at  one  tune, 
and  but  four  xans  altogether  in  tliat  province,  must  have  been 
conlisc.ited,  as  English,  by  the  Anglo-American  rules  of  resi- 
dence. 

The  last  case  I  shall  mention  involved  a  (piestion.  Judge 
Story  said,  "  than  which  none  more  important  or  interesting 
ever  came  before  a  prize  tril)unal ;  and  the  national  rights  sus- 
))ended  on  it  were  of  infinite  moment  to  the  maritim(;  world." 
Division  of  opinion  had  then  become  a  chronic  court  distemper. 
Precisely  what  that  discord  was  in  this  case  the  j)ublislied 
opinions  did  not  dischtse.  IJut  Judge  Todd  being  absent, 
Judge  Johnson  ])refaced  his  oi)inion,  by  saying  that  ''circum- 
stances known  to  the  court  had,  in  great  measure,  imposed 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  the  decision."  A  South  Ame- 
rican Spanish  suliject,  inhabitant  of  Buenos  Ayres,  shipped  his 
property  on  !)oard  an  armed  P>ritish  vessel  that  he  freighted, 
which  was  cai)tured  by  an  American  privateer,  after  a  sea-fight. 
The  Spanisli  Treaty  of  ITUo,  with  the  United  States,  provides 
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that  free  ships  make  free  poods.  For  the  captors  of  the  un- 
lucky Spaniard,  it  was  thereupon  contended  tluit  the  converse 
of  that  rule  is  implied  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
that  the  enemy's  sliip  made  enemy's  goods  of  those  of  tlic  neu- 
tral laden  on  hoard  of  her. 

A  sort  of  dramatic  interest  attended  that  litigation.  Wash- 
ington, without  places  of  theatrical  or  other  general  resort, 
cxcej)t  the  Congress  and  the  court,  afforded  no  spectacle  so 
attractive  as  the  tomi>orar"  court-room,  where,  deprived  by 
the  enemy  of  their  colonnin'oil  apartment  in  the  crypt  of  the 
capitol,  the  robed  Supreme  Court  held  its  sessions.  No  mem- 
ber of  either  house  was  so  remarkable  a  public  speaker  as 
Pinkney,  with  his  sparkling  rhetoric  and  solid  logic,  his  exqui- 
site English  dress,  unusual  cadences,  and  foreign,  said  to  bo 
English,  forensic  gesticulation.  The  court  was  crowded  to  hear 
him  speak.  Flattered  by  audiences  of  ladies  and  niendiers  of 
Congress,  it  was  said  that  he  multiplied  his  tropes  and  orna- 
mented, for  such  hearers,  postulates  of  law  by  nu'taphorical  il- 
lustration's. So  ornate,  yet  cliaste,  fig\irative  and  uncommon  was 
his  language  f<ir  a  barrister  addressing  a  bench  of  judges,  con- 
cerning mere  property,  that  his  arguments,  unless  excellent,  nnist 
have  sufl'ered  from  tlieir  fanciful  enclosure.  And  there  were 
several  otiier  eminent  advocates  whose  elo(|uonce  drew  audi- 
ences to  the  court.  Dexter,  Wirt,  llai-pcr,  Webster,  just  be- 
ginning his  career,  and  Emmett,  surpassed  by  none  in  learning, 
ardour,  and  professional  accomplishments.  The  secretary  of  ihe 
treasury,  Dallas,  too,  took  ])art  in  the  case  referred  to,  that  of 
the  Nereid,  with  Pinkney  for  his  colleague ;  then  no  longer  at- 
torney-general, for  lie  found  that  office  a  hindraiu'c  to  his  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  especially  in  prize  cases,  which  abound- 
ed, and  captors  could  aflbrd  to  share  generously  with  lawyers 
tluir  i)rizes  in  the  lottery  of  Avar  and  of  law.  Aggressive,  as 
usual,  Pinkney  taunted  Emmett  as  a  stranger  come  to  teach  us: 
t(j  which  tlie  Irishman,  witli  thick  Milesian  accent,  and  abrupt 
manner  (poetical  as  even  broken  English  sounds  from  an  edu- 
cated tongue),  in  fine  keeping  with  the  commanding  march  of 
a  masterly  argument,  impassioned  Avith  delightful  ))ath(»s,  tri- 
umphantly replied.     With  the  the  conviction  of  the  court, 
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Emniott  seized  tlie  Hynipatliy  (tf  the  niiiny  (listiiif^uishcd  by- 
stiuiilers,  taking  side  with  an  insulted  noinis  hospt'D,  as  Pink- 
ney  ealled  liini,  against  the  conniion  champion  ot"  the  court, 
who  hist  the  pahu  of  oratory  with  his  cause.  In  vain,  with 
great  force  of  rhetoric,  he  plea(hMl  for  helligerent  supremacy. 
"  The  Nereid  was  armed,  sailed,  resisted,  and  was  captured,"  ho 
said,  'vlf  siie  couhl  (h»  iill  this,  site  was  a  chartered  libertine  ;  ■ 
a  neutral,  surrounded  with  all  the  pride,  pomj),  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war;  iliacordia  reruni  ;  a  centaur,  lialf  man, 
half  ship ;  a  fantastic  form,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  s])ear  of 
Achilles,  in  tlie  otiier  the  olive-branch  of  Minerva;  the  frown 
of  defiance  on  her  brow,  and  tlie  smile  of  conciliation  on  her 
lip ;  entwining  tlie  olive-branch  of  ))eace  around  the  thunder- 
bolt of  .Iiipiter,  and  hurling  it,  thus  disguised,  indiscriminately 
on  friends  and  foes." 

No  audience  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  Mr.  l*inkney's  fervent 
display  of  belligerent  power,  right  of  search,  droits  of  a(hniralty, 
and  catalogue  of  contraband.  Judge  Story  and  some  other 
judges  were  convinced,  llut  the  chief  justice  remained  immov- 
able on  the  platform  of  neutrality  and  commerce.  "  With  a 
pencil,"  said  he,  with  almost  sarcasm,  rejecting  l*inkney's  bril- 
liant a])peal,  "•dipped  in  ihe  most  viviil  colours,  and  guided  by 
the  hand  (»f  a  master,  a  splendid  portrait  has  been  drawn,  exhibit- 
ing this  vessel  and  her  freighters  as  forming  a  single  figure,  com- 
posed of  the  most  discordant  niaterials — of  peace  and  war.  So 
e.\(piisite  was  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  dazzling  the  garb  in  whioli 
the  figure  was  presented,  that  it  recpiired  the  exercise  of  that 
cold  investigating  faculty,  which  ought  n.ways  to  belong  to 
those  who  sit  on  this  bench,  to  discern  its  oniy  imperfection  — 
it8  want  of  resemblance.  The  Nereid  was  no  centaur,  or  neu- 
tral rover  on  the  ocean,  hurling  thunderbolts  of  war,  while 
sheltered  liy  the  olive-branch  of  peace ;  but  an  open  and  de- 
clared belligerent,  conveying  neutral  property."  The  right  to 
do  so,  subject  to  the  hazards  of  Avar,  the  pivot  of  the  case,  was 
conceded  by  all  the  divided  court.  Still  Story,  in  a  volu- 
minous opinion,  contended  for  condemnation.  But  the  chief 
justice,  with  a  majority,  denied  the  alleged  convertibility  of  the 
benign  principle,  that  free   ships  make  free  goods,  into  an 
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abominaWo  contravention.  "  The  reciprocity,"  8ai<l  Johnson, 
"is  a  reciprocity  of  benevolence,  not  of  violence,  atul  dismal," 
lie  added,  "would  he  th(!  state  of  the  world,  and  nielaiiehnly  the 
oflice  of  a  jiid^e,  if  all  the  evils  which  the  perfidy  aii<l  injustice 
of  poAver  inflict  on  individual  man  were  to  he  reflected  from  the 
trihunals  which  profess  peace  and  jjood  will  to  all  mankind. 
To  the  judiciary  it  helonf^s  to  administer  law  and  justice  as  it 
is,  not  as  it  is  made  by  the  folly  or  caprice  of  other  nations." 

The  history  of  that  war  cannot  discover,  from  the  literature 
of  its  law,  whether  the  Supreme  (.'ourt,  with  much  difliculty, 
by  bare  majority  rejecting;  the  belli<i;erent  converse,  likewise 
aflirmed  the  peaceful  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  <j:oods. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  the  (^on^ress 
of  the  United  States  (October  '),  1780),  informed  that  the 
Emj)ress  of  Russia,  attentive  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
the  riffhts  of  nations,  in  her  declaration  to  the  belligerent  and 
neutral  powers,  haviiij^  proposed  re^rulations  foun<h'd  u]inn  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  etpiity,  and  moderaticm,  (of  which  France, 
Spain,  and  most  of  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  have  declared 
their  approbation,)  willinj";  to  testify  their  rej^ard  to  the  ri^dits 
of  conunerce,  resolved  that  the  board  of  admiralty  ]>reparc 
and  rei)ort  instructions  for  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels, 
commissioned  for  the  United  States  ccmformable  to  the  jirinci- 
ples  contained  in  the  Russian  declaration  on  the  rij^hts  of 
neutral  vessels,  that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  I'nited  States 
be  empowered  to  accede  to  sreh  regulations,  at  the  Congress 
expected  to  be  called  by  Russia,  and  that  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions should  bo  transmitted  to  all  American  foreign  min- 
isters. 

On  the  12th  June,  178.^,  a  connnittee  of  Congress,  consisting 
of  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  antl  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
reported,  and  their  resolution  was  a(h)pted  by  Congress,  tlutt 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  resolution  of  the  r)th  of  October, 
1780,  relative  to  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
neutral  confederacy,  no  longer  could  operate,  as  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  be  entangled  in  European  politics  and  con- 
troversies, but  as  the  liberal  principles  on  which  it  was  established 
are  favorable  to  the  interest  of  nations,  particularly  the  United 
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Stats,  and  oujrlit  to  bo  kept  in  view  to  be  promotiMl  as  far  ns 
consists  with  their  fundnuicMtal  policy,  should  the  ii(';:otiation» 
for  peace  eoini)riso  any  stipidations  reco^nisin;;  ii;:hts  of  neutral 
nations,  enjraj^enients  ou;^ht  to  he  avoided  ohli^in^  tlie  con- 
tractin;^  parties  to  supjiort  them  l)y  arms.  The  (.'oUjL'ress  of 
tho  United  States,  a(h)ptin;:;  these  resohitions,  was  the  (lovern- 
ment,  Legislature,  imd  Executive,  if  not  Judiciary.  The  com- 
mittee rcportinj^  the  hist  were,  tlie  president,  (hirin;j;  tlie  war 
of  1812,  the  second  chief  justice,  and  a  personage  whose  mind 
is  impressed,  in  war  and  jjcace,  upon  all  American  annals  and 
institutions.  The  latter  resolution  is  no  exception,  in  })rincii)le, 
to  the  first.  Previous  to  acknowledgment  of  independence, 
while  contending  for  it  in  arms,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  insist  hy  arms  and  in  alliance,  offensivo 
and  defensive,  with  the  powers  of  the  Northern  Confederacy, 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  Ahout  to  make  jjcace  with 
the  oidy  power  denying  it,  the  United  States  would  not  risk 
acknowletlgment  of  their  independence  by  protracting  war  for 
an  abstract  principle.  But  it  was  part  of  their  fundamental 
policy,  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  and  promoted.  Peace  is 
that  policy.  Rather  than  entanglement  in  European  strife, 
especially  while  weak  from  infancy,  and  exhausted  by  hostili- 
ties, the  United  States  postponed  belligerent  contest  for  free 
ships  to  make  free  goods.  Not  to  be  involved  in  the  inter- 
minable conflicts  of  the  old  world,  they  proclaimed  neutrality 
as  their  peruument  policy.  But  all  for  peace.  When  ac- 
cused by  France,  in  171*8,  of  aciiuiescing  in  British  viola- 
tions of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  Washington's  secretary 
of  state,  Jefferson,  answered  the  French  reproach,  that 
though  the  treaty  arrangement  by  which  free  bottoms  make 
free  goods  is  less  oppressive  to  commerce,  yet  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  of  nations — the  concession,  though 
wrong,  did  not  abandon  the  right.  To  tho  same  impeachment, 
preferred  more  angrily  by  France,  in  171*0,  Adams's  secretary, 
Pickering,  by  the  agency  of  the  special  envoys  Pinckney,  Mar- 
shall, and  Gerry,  still  protesting  that  such  acijuiescence  was 
only  abiding  by  the  law  of  nations,  declared  it  tho  obvious  in- 
terest, and  anxious  desire,  of  the  United  States  to  change  it  as 
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soon  iH  |iracfi(':i1il('.  Tlio  Firiicli  rovoliitioii  rii<jin^,  iiiitl  tlio 
L'nitt'il  States  hardly  alilc  to  siippiM-t,  necessarily  di'siroiis  to 
escape,  the  wars  it  caiiseii,  tliese  were  jxtlitic  diploinatic  pleas. 
]Jut,  hecdiiie  the  first  people  of  a  now  world  of  nations,  with 
the  same  peaceful  policy  still  impressed,  as  over,  on  their  Le- 
gislatin'(>  and  Kxeciitivc,  the  war  of  iSli',  with  (Ireat  Uritain, 
called  npnu  the  judiciary  to  adjiid;:e  that  anioiij:  the  laws  of 
nations  is  that  hy  which  the  ocean  is  peacealily  fortified  hy  a 
plain  ])rinciple  more  restrictive  of  war  than  any  armament ;  that 
the  national  fla;^  is  the  same  rcdoiihtahle  sij^nal  at  the  mast  of 
the  unarnicil  merchant-ship,  nn  at  that  of  the  man-of-war.  To 
the  same  judj^cs  who  assiuned  j)ower  to  annul  statutes  as  un- 
constitutional, to  sanction  forci;:n  jud;:ments,  thoujxh  on  their 
face  palpaldy  erroneous  or  ahsnrd,  and  to  deny  the  cxistenco 
of  En;.'lish  common  law  anion;;  tlie  laws  of  the  I'nitcd  States, 
it  hohtn^red  to  pronounce  that  American  cruisers  have  no  ri;.'ht 
to  look  lieyond  the  fla^  of  neutral  vessels  at  sea.  ('on;:i'es)4 
have  always  so  res(dved,  ami  the  executive  so  ;;ovcrne(l. 
AlthouL'h  twice,  formerly,  when  the  Krencli  •'overninent  re- 
proached  the  American  with  aliandonment  of  the  rule  that  free 
ships  make  free  ;r">i»ils,  its  validity  was  denied,  yet  it  had 
been  the  treaty  law  of  nations,  throughout  Kurope,  since 
l<i4(i,  rcco;;nisod  hy  Enj,'land,  France,  Spain,  ll(dland,  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Portugal,  the  Empire,  Prussia,  Sicily,  Genoa, 
and  l»y  treaty  between  Russia  and  (Ircat  Britain,  so  lately  as 
IHOl,  to  estaldish  then  by  magJianimous  renunciation  of  odious 
war  usurpations. 

If  ever  disputed,  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  to  be  no  longer  debateable,  that  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas  is,  in  contem[)lation  of  law,  as  much  ])art  of  the  ter- 
ritory, whoso  national  ilag  she  bears,  as  any  fortress  in  the 
interior  of  that  territory.  The  most  libertine  encroachments 
of  maritime  war  do  not  (juestion  the  sanctity  of  the  vessels  of 
states  at  peace  pursuing  their  accustomed  nstvigation.  ]>y  the 
law  of  nations,  war  authorizes  one  to  inflict  upon  another  what- 
ever injuries  it  can:  to  seize,  confiscate,  or  destroy  its  jiroperty 
— kill,  capture,  and  perhaps  enslave  its  people.  Nor  has  any 
neutral  nation  a  right  to  i)revcnt  such  belligerent  operations. 
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It  i.s  Ijoiiinl  to  fiiriii.Hli  no  ussistiitu'C  to  citlior  of  tlio  lu'lli^'crcnts, 
l)Ut  niiiiiiii  strictly  iind  really  miitral.  Hut  the  (liTlanitioii  or 
vaj.''m;i;  of  war  imposes  no  ol)li}^ati<iii  <»r  restraint  upuii  any  hut 
thosf  who  arc  parties  to  it.  It  is  legislative  or  executivo 
action  (•(iiiflncd  to  thoHo  who  declare  or  wuj^o  it,  liavinj^  no 
operation  upon  other  nations.  It  is  therefore  lawful  for  neu- 
trals to  traih",  after  the  >vur  us  heforo,  in  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, and  with  tlie  helli^^'crents.  Munitions  of  war  are  no 
c.\ce[>tion  to  this  lawful  permission,  liellij^erents  may,  hy 
force,  coiKjuer  any  part  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  either 
limit  or  prohibit  neutral  trade  to  it;  wherefore,  they  may  for- 
cibly prevent  all  neutral  connnunieation  with  all  places  Idock- 
aded,  invested,  or  hesie;;eil  hy  land  or  naval  forces.  With  this 
exception  there  is  nohclli;;crent  ri;j;ht  to  molest  neutral  pro[)crty 
or  commerce  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  upon  the  hij;h  seas, 
vhich  are  open  to  the  unrestricted  iuivii:;iition  of  all  nation*. 
The  liclliijrcrent  rijirht  of  search  extends  no  further  than  autho- 
rity  to  ascertain  whether  a  vessel  be  really  neutral,  us  her  lla;^ 
indicates;  for  which  purpose  a  cruiser  may  examine  the  ship's 
sea  letters  and  passports,  or  other  proofs  of  ownership  of  the 
vessel.  l)Ut  there  is  no  war  ri^^ht  to  examine  bills  of  ladinjr, 
invoices,  or  other  documents  indicating  the  ownership  of  the 
cargo.  The  declaration  of  war  caniujt  comj)el  the  inhabitants 
of  a  nation  not  parties  to  the  war,  to  abridge  or  alter,  in  any 
resjK'ct,  their  accustonu'd  comiuercc.  They  have  a  right  to 
trade  with  all  the  nations  (tf  the  world,  including  the  bellige- 
rents, as  licfore.  However  this  right  may  have  been  impaired 
by  force,  or  capitulated  through  fear,  it  still  remains  the  same. 
Declaration  of  war,  manifesto,  or  even  direct  notice  hy  belli- 
gerents interdicting  neutral  trade,  is  inoperative  upon  neutrals, 
because  such  restraint  can  be  imposed  only  by  their  own 
government,  and  they  owe  no  obedience  to  the  commaiuls  of 
any  other.  The  only  lawful  mode  for  belligerents  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  neutrals  to  such  restrictitms  is  by  negotiation 
with  the  neutral  state.  Conditions  frequently  prescribed  by 
belligerents  at  the  beginning,  or  during  the  course,  of  hostilities, 
according  to  which  neutrals  are  directed  to  conduct  their  c<uu- 
Diercc,  are  not  only  laws  but  penal  laws,  which  belligeronta 
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have  Tio  vij^lit  to  oiiforoo  by  confiscation  or  otlicr  iiillictions 
upon  persons  sn])jcct  to  nit  laws  but  those  of  tlicir  own  state. 
IJelliirerent  prescription  of  sudi  rejxulations,  tliou|f1i  too  often 
submittetl  to,  is  more  arrogation  of  sovereignty  over  peisons 
and  j)laces  where  tlie  belligerents  have  none.  The  seas  arc 
open  and  free  to  all  for  both  peace  and  war.  War  gives  no 
national  rights,  except  between  parties  to  it,  to  supersede  the 
rights  of  peace ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  rights  by  the  law  of 
nature  applied  to  nations,  l)y  the  great  preponderance  of  con- 
ventional law,  and  according  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  trade 
during  hostditics,  in  all  things,  not  excepting  munitions  of  war, 
to  all  places,  except  those  possessed  or  besieged  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  it.  American  prize  courts  are  constituted  on  prin- 
ciples totally  different  from  those  of  Europe.  American  admi- 
ralty judges  are  liable,  doul)tless,  to  national,  local,  and  per- 
sonal prepossessions.  But  there  is  notliing  in  the  organization 
of  their  courts  to  warp  their  incumbents,  who  arc  perfectly 
independent  of  executive  influence. 

Proceding  from  review  of  the  doctrines  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  practice  of  these  courts,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it,  like  that  of  British  prize  coiu'ts,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  English  common  law,  or  even  chancery  coiu'ts. 
Two  hundred  years  of  inveterate  ])raetico  fix,  probably  be- 
yond reform,  the  anomaly,  in  judicial  proceedings,  of  bellige- 
rents sending  neutrals,  as  prizes,  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
the  captors.  Mixed  commissions,  created  by  modern  treaties, 
show  that  partiality  is  to  be  apprehended  on  all  such  occasions. 
Juries,  half  foreigners,  changes  of  venue,  ambulatory  courts, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vouchsafinir  federal 
tribunals  to  protect  aliens  and  citizens  of  other  states  from 
judicial  and  local  prejudice,  con(!cde  the  desideratum  of  imj)ar- 
tiiil  justice.  It  violates  the  princii»les  of  rectitude,  to  commit 
arrested  neutrals  to  the  rapacity  of  cruisers,  proctors  and  hostile 
judges,  inflamed  by  national  aud  sordid  jtassions,  armed  with 
irregular  power,  and  tempted  Ity  irresistible  motives  to  wrong. 
Yet,  in  the  re]iort  of  tlie  English  admiralty  and  common  law 
officers  to  the  king  in  IT  ")0,  confirmed  in  the  letter  of  8cott  and 
Kicholl,  ,ida)iralty  jirJgc  and  advocate,  to  John  Jay,  the  Ame- 
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rican  minister,  in  1704,  it  is  said  that  the  proper  antl  regular 
court  for  these  coii(leuiii!itioiis,  is  the  court  of  that  state  to 
vhich  the  captor  helonj];s.  Kcganling  the  whole  hierarchy, 
from  vice-admiralty  court  in  colonics  to  admiralty-judge  adju- 
dications in  the  metropolis,  by  special  commission  from  the 
crown,  and  in  last  resort,  the  council  of  state,  the  object  must 
be  less  to  do  justice  than  confiscate  property.  Jurisdiction  is 
not  ordinarily  assumed  over  persons  and  things  of  another 
sovereignty,  for  which,  as  prize  law,  the  English  admiralty 
judge  and  advocate  give  no  sufficient  reason,  and  cite  no  autho- 
rity. Treaties,  as  they  vouch  them,  have  established  what 
may  be  termed  an  anonuily,  which  does  not  consist  with  jui'is- 
prudencc  generally. 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  established  forms  of  proceeding 
in  prize  courts  are  of  long,  perhaps  universal,  certainly  uniform 
practice,  not  originating  in  England,  however  militant  with  the 
genius  of  her  common  law.  English  and  American  pleadings 
are  open,  and  may  be  oral ;  the  rules  of  evidence,  though  arti- 
ficial and  complex,  are,  in  outline,  plain  and  kind.  A  cardinal 
safeguard  is,  that  no  one  is  bound  to  criminate  himself;  and 
all  cruel  and  unnecessary  coercion  is  discountenanced.  In 
prize  courts  all  this  is  reversed.  The  rules  of  the  incjuisition, 
as  of  old  established  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  aggravated  by 
English  ingenuity  and  cupidity,  were  forthwith  adopted  by  the 
American  district,  circuit  and  supreme  courts.  To  seize  pro- 
perty and  arrest  persons  on  suspicion,  not  within  the  territory, 
nor  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  captor ;  to  dispossess  and 
confine  them  ;  compel  the  dispossessed  proprietor,  or  his  agents, 
to  undergo  the  (juestion  by  searching  interrogation ;  to  pre- 
sume their  liability  to  condemnation,  and  cast  on  them  the 
burthen  of  proof;  deprived  of  their  papers,  vouchers  and 
titles ;  to  extort  confession  and  infer  guilt  from  the  absence  of 
complete  proofs ;  either  to  refuse  supplemental  testimony,  or 
fetter  it  with  costly  conditions ;  to  insist  that  a  captured  neu- 
tral shall  be  at  once  prepared  with  perfect  demonstration  of 
ownership ;  to  re(iuire  little  or  no  proof  from  the  captor ;  nor, 
if  connnauding  a  public  vessel,  any  security  for  the  expenses 
of  unfounded  prosecution ;    every  legal  presumption  strained 
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against  those  entitled  to  every  legal  presumption  in  their  favor; 
strangers  in  an  unknown  country ;  ignorant  of  the  language, 
the  laws  and  the  lawyers — all  this  perversion  of  riglit,  however 
estaltlished,  is,  like  admiralty  droits,  temptation  an<l  cover  to 
injustice.  If  possible  for  American  courts  to  improve  or  reform 
it  altogether,  it  would  have  harmonized  with  the  theory  of 
American  institutions. 

The  President's  instructions  to  cruisers  v;ere  to  proceed  in 
exercising  the  rights  of  war,  towards  enemy  vessels  and  crews, 
with  all  the  justice  and  humanity  characteristic  of  the  Ame- 
rican nation  ;  orders  to  be  observed  at  least  as  fully  in  regard 
to  neutrals,  and  enforced  as  sedulously  by  courts  of  justice. 

The  second  volume  of  this  Historical  Sketch,  explains  how 
trade  with  the  enemy,  under  his  licenses,  was  extirpated,  botli 
by  judicial  sentence  and  by  act  of  Congress.  The  suliject  will 
not,  therefore,  be  resumed  here  further  than  merely  brielly  to 
notice  some  early  decisions  in  the  district  courts,  by  which  our 
cruisers  were  perplexed  at  first. 

The  district  judge  of  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1812, 
condemned  an  American  vessel  and  cargo,  covered  by  Foster, 
the  British  minister's  permission,  and  necessary  to  be  landed 
in  England,  with  important  despatches  for  Castlereagh,  the 
British  Secretary,  on  a  voyage  to  Portugal :  not,  however,  a8 
trading  Avith  the  enemy,  or  bearing  his  license,  but  for  serving 
liim  by  carrying  desj)atches  a)id  their  bearer.  The  district 
judge  of  Jihode  Island  condemned  an  American  vessel  and 
cargo  for  sailing  under  Admiral  Sawyer's  license,  for  St.  Barts, 
with  ex-consul  Allen's  certificate  that  the  voyage  was  intended 
to  supply  the  British  West  Indies.  But  the  district  judge  of 
Massachusetts  released  an  American  vessel  and  cargo,  going 
from  Baltimore  to  Lisbon,  under  the  same  admiral  and  ex- 
consul's  passport,  in  a  diffident  decree,  Avhlch  closetl  by  the 
judge's  confession  that  he  Avould  not  be  surprised  if  his  con- 
clusion should  be  found  erroneous.  Soon  after,  the  district 
judge  of  Pennsylvania  not  only  restored  an  American  vessel 
and  cargo,  captured  mider  similar  circumstances,  but,  further- 
more, i)ron()unced  the  trade  lawful,  the  license  no  cause  of 
capture,  remittance  to  the  enemy's  country  no  otVence,  and 
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t'!!  'C  for  such  causes  punlshiiblo  in  damages.  On  appeals 
to  tne  circuit  courts,  tlieso  errors  were  at  once  and  entirely 
reformed.  Judges  Washington  and  Story  adjudged  tlisit  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  enemies  are  unlawful ;  punishaldo 
at  common  law,  and  their  vehicles  confiscable; — which  judg- 
ments of  the  circuits  were  fully  sustained  by  the  Supremo 
Court.  All  the  judges  concurring  in  the  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  of  oj)ini<)n  that  the  mere  sailing  under  an  Ciiemy's 
license,  without  regard  to  the  object  of  the  voyixge,  or  the  port 
of  destination,  constitutes  of  itself  an  act  of  illegality,  which 
subjects  the  property  to  confiscation.  It  is  an  attemjtt  by  an 
individual  of  a  belligerent  country  to  clothe  himself  with  a 
neutral  character,  by  the  license  of  the  other  belligerent,  and 
thus  to  separate  himself  from  the  common  character  of  his  own 
country. 

One  of  the  eai-liest  American  captures  condemned  by  these 
decisions  was  made  by  the  ill-fated  frigate  Chesapeake,  whose 
disgraceful  subjugation  by  a  British  s([uadron,  in  1808,  seemed 
to  mark  that  ship  as  doomed  to  calamity.  Another  was  made 
by  the  brig  Argus,  which,  after  a  brilliant  cruise  in  the  British 
channel,  was  also  taken  l)y  the  British  brig  Pelican.  A  third 
was  prize  to  the  frigate  Constitution.  This  adventure  belonged 
to  persons  who  became  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
After  tliirty  years  had  elapsed,  they  petitioned  Congress  for 
renumeration  for  what  the  courts  of  justice  had  condennied,  as 
the  laws  of  all  nations  re(piire :  but  the  petitioners  drew  no 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  legislation. 

In  this  country  an  act  of  Congress  (and  in  England,  I  be- 
lieve, an  act  of  Parliament)  is  necessary  to  vest  the  executive 
with  powers  which,  in  many  others,  are  exercised  through  the 
instrumentality  of  what  is  called  police,  to  arrest,  confine  or 
banish  obnoxious  persons.  Accordingly,  during  hostilities  with 
France,  in  17'.'8,  a  much  controverted  act,  respecting  alien 
enemies,  empowered  the  President,  in  any  declared,  and  by 
him  proclaimed,  war,  invasion,  or  predatory  inciu'siou  perpe- 
trated, attempted  or  threatened,  to  apprehend,  restrain,  secure 
and  remove  tlie  male  natives,  fourteen  years  old  and  upwards, 
within  the   United  States,  and  not  naturalized,  of  v.  hostile 
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government  or  nation ;  and  to  establish  any  other  regulations 
in  the  premises  necessary  for  public  safety.  But  resident  ali(  as, 
not  chargeable  with  actual  hostility,  or  other  crime  against 
public  safety,  are  allowed  to  depart,  witli  their  effects,  as  trea- 
ties provide ;  if  no  treaty,  in  such  time  as  the  I'resident  may 
declare,  according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  hospitality. 
All  judges  of  the  United  States,  and  the  states,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  upon  complaint 
against  an  alien  enemy,  resident  at  large,  contrary  to  the  Pre- 
sident's proclamation,  or  regulations,  to  the  danger  of  the 
public  safety  and  peace,  are  authorized  to  cause  such  aliens  to 
be  arrested,  and,  on  proper  examination,  banished,  or  restrained 
hy  sureties  or  imprisonment,  till  compliance  with  the  magis- 
trate's order.  The  marshals  of  the  United  States  are  charged 
with  executing  these  proceedings. 

In  November,  1813,  Charles  Lockington,  an  Englishman, 
committed  to  prison  in  the  debtors'  apartment,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  John  Smith,  marshal  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  alien  enemy  at  large  contrary  to  the  regulations,  obtained 
a  habens  corpus  from  William  Tilghman,  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, claiming  to  be  discharged.  His  counsel  contended 
that  alien  enemies  are  not  ju-i.soners  of  war,  but  by  the  law  of 
nations  are  protected  in  their  persons,  liberty  and  efi'ects.  The 
President's  power  over  prisoners  of  Avar  is  derived  from  his 
constitutional  capacity  as  connnander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  ;  but  the  act  of  Congress,  respecting  alien  enemies,  gives 
all  the  executive  power  in  relation  to  them,  which  is  confined 
to  apprehending  and  confining  them  for  removal  only,  not  to 
be  kejjt  as  prisoners,  for  which  pui'pose  alone  can  the  marshals 
be  employed ;  and  then  it  can  oidy  be  effected  through  judicial 
agency,  not  summarily.  Which  o))jections  were  answered  by 
the  district  attorney,  Dallas,  who  furthermore  suggested  that 
state  judges  have  no  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  Chief  Justice 
Tilghman  maintained  his  jurisdiction,  and  distinguished  Lock- 
ington's  case  from  that  of  prisoners  of  war.  They  are  subject 
to  its  laws  ;  brought  into  a  country  by  force ;  have  no  muni- 
cipal rights;  nothing  in  common  with  its  citizens;  no  promise 
of  protection.     Whereas  those,  Avho,  although  placed  in  the 
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situation  of  enemies,  by  events  over  which  they  liave  no  control, 
yet  niiiy  not  be  enemies  at  heart,  may  prefer  tliis  to  their  native 
country,  may  liave  come  liere  to  shai'e  our  fortunes  as  our  insti- 
tutions invite,  ac(|uire(l  property,  and  been  permitted  to  swear 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  become  citizens ;  with  the  implied 
])rom::-;e,  whicli  all  civilized  nations  are  supposed  to  make,  that 
in  case  of  sudden  war  they  may  depart  in  reasonable  time,  if 
they  will.  There  is  strong  colour  for  ari^ument,  the  judge 
thought,  that  the  president  cannot  direct  the  marshal  to  re- 
move aliens  to  an  appointed  j)lace  (in  this  instance  the  inland 
town  of  Heading,  sixty  miles  from  tide-water),  without  judicial 
intervention.  Still,  in  his  opinion,  this  executive  power  is 
summary,  because  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  for  which  it  miglit  be  necessary  to  act 
on  sudden  emergencies.  Marshals  may  apply  to  judges,  but 
are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The  powers  vested  by  the  act  of 
Congress  in  the  president  are  expensive,  and  those  conferred  on 
the  judiciary  salutary.  Among  the  evils  of  war,  one  is  that  a 
people,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  freedom,  must  make  the 
hands  (if  the  executive  strong,  or  the  safety  of  the  nation  will 
be  endangered. 

Loekington,  foiled  in  this  attempt  at  relief,  or  revenge,  by 
habeas  cor|)us  allowed  by  one  judge,  renewed  it,  with  no  better 
success,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  chief 
justice's  opinion  was  confirmed.  Lockington  then  appealed  to 
the  United  States  court  for  that  district,  by  suing  the  marshal 
for  trespass  in  confining  him.  Judgment  was  not  given  till 
1817.  J>ut  it  belongs  to  the  subject  to  add  here  that  Chief 
Justice  'i'ilghman's  opinion  was  again  and  strongly  confirmed 
by  Judge  Washington,  who  held  the  president's  summary  power, 
exercised  through  the  department  of  state,  and  executed  by  the 
marshal,  without  judicial  intervention,  to  be  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  act  of  Congress  respecting  alien  enemies  was,  by  sup- 
plenient  of  July,  1M12,  declared  not  to  extend  to  any  treaty 
expired,  or  not  in  force  the  llUh  of  June,  when  the  president's 
proclamation  issued,  which  briefly  enjoined  on  all  persons  in 
olliee  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous  in  discharging  their  duties,  and 
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tlic  people  to  exert  thcinpclvcs  in  supporting  and  invigorating 
nil  niciisurca  of  tlic  constituted  authorities  for  obtaining  a 
speedy,  just,  and  honorable  peace.  The  special  instructions 
for  enforcement  of  the  restraint  of  alien  enemies  were  issued 
by  John  Mason,  tommissary-general  of  prisoners,  and  from  the 
<k'partment  of  sta-^e,  addressed  to  the  marshals,  and  published 
in  the  otlieial  newspapers. 

About  the  tim^'  of  the  before-mentioned  decision  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  determined  that  alien 
enemies  may  sue  in  American  courts  during  war  with  their  c(nm- 
try,  unless  it  duly  appears  that  they  are  at  the  time  adhering  to 
the  enemy.  Even  prisoners  of  war  may  sue,  if  resident  in  the 
country  before  and  at  the  time  of  war,  Avhich  implies  permission 
from  the  goveriuncnt.  Such  is  the  usage  and  law  of  nations, 
which  is  part  of  the  common  law  without  mimicipal  adoption. 
An  alien  who  comes  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country,  is  entitled,  so 
long  as  he  conducts  himself  peaceably,  to  continue  to  reside  there 
under  the  public  protection,  and  it  requires  the  express  will  of 
the  sovereign  power  to  order  him  away.  The  rigor  of  the  old 
rules  of  war  no  longer  exists,  when  wars  are  carried  on  with 
the  moderation  that  eoiiinu'rce  inspires.  It  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  public  law  of  Europe  that  the  subjects  of  an 
enemy,  without  confining  the  rule  to  merchants,  so  long  as 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country,  are  to  be  protected 
in  their  penions  and  property.  If  ordered  awuy  in  consequence 
of  war,  they  may  leave  a  j»ower  of  attorney  and  collect  their 
debts  by  suit.  A  right  to  confiscate  the  debts  due  to  the  enemy 
was  the  rigorous  doctrine  of  the  ancient  law ;  but  temporary 
disability  to  sue  was  all  (Jrotius  seemed  willing  to  allow  to  hos- 
tilities. Since  his  time,  continual  efforts  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  justice,  to  restrain  the  intemperance  of  Avar,  and  to 
j)rouiotc  the  intercourse  and  happiness  of  mankind,  'riieso 
iloctrines,  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Kent,  and  fortified  by 
numerous  (juotations  and  authorities,  in  verse  as  well  as  prose, 
appeared  with  the  decisiou  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
Judge  Kent's  learning  and  professional  zeal,  the  purity  of  his 
long  life,  and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  together  Avith  res))ectablo 
contributions  to  the  literature  as  well  as  the  science  of  law, 
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rank  him  aiiionji  the  most  autlioritative  of  American  jurists. 
But  as  one  of  the  executive  council  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
mixing  politics  with  law,  mitij^ations  of  common  law  for  hosti- 
lities and  agjrravations  of  i)rize  law  were  joine<l  in  preposterous 
confusion.  Ahout  the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew 
York  refused  sumnnirily  to  set  aside  execution  where  tlie  plain- 
tiff, with  judgment  ol)tained  hefore  war,  resided  thereafter  in 
Canada,  as  an  alien  enemy.  Soon  after  that  decision,  the  siinio 
court  determined  that  war  only  suspends  right  of  suit  till 
peace. 

Every  national  sovereignty  has  a  paramount  right  to  the 
military  services  of  its  pet>ple  for  defensive  war ;  for  which 
every  man  is  hound  to  serve  and  sacrifice  life,  if  need  he,  for 
his  country;  which  he  forfeits  hy  taking  up  arms  against  his 
governiuent.  The  trinodial  necessity  of  military  service,  build- 
ing fortresses  and  repairing  bridges,  preceded  feudal  tenures. 
But  how  best  military  duty  can  be  exacted,  has  always  been 
the  difficult  problem  which  it  still  continues  to  be  for  us  of 
English  descent.  Hereditary  monarchs,  with  elective  generals, 
elected  by  the  temporary  armies  they  commanded,  according  to 
Cicsar  and  Tacitus,  were  the  military  government  of  the  Ger- 
man ajicostors  of  the  Saxon  forefathers  of  the  ]Jritish  peo))le, 
from  whom  North  Americans  are  mostly  descended.  The 
Normans  carried  feu<ls  and  knights,  with  escuage  and  other 
feudal  liabilities  into  England.  Statutes  for  arming  the  people, 
and  count V  lieutenancies  of  the  kinij  to  muster  and  train  them, 
followed ;  superseded  by  royal  guards  ami  standing  armies, 
sometimes  without  act  of  parliament.  It  is  (piestiomible  whether 
standing  armies  or  occasional  levies  cost  most  mone}'',  taking  a 
cycle,  or  destroy  most  foes.  The  extolled  science  of  modern 
warfare,  gunpowdei*,  great  guns  and  all,  does  not  kill  or  cap- 
ture more  than  the  armies  of  anti([uity ;  and  in  most  of  the 
wars  of  the  last  hundred  years,  the  inexperienced  vanipiislied 
at  first,  have  come  off  victors  at  last  over  the  first  ul,-.  •,>lined. 
For  the  purposes  of  police,  and  to  suppress  insurrections,  a 
distinct  class  of  soldiery  is  contrary  to  the  theory',  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  free  government.  The  proceedings 
of  parliament,  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  command  of  even 
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militia,  were  amonf;  the  first  steps  of  tlic  Enj^lisli  llevolution : 
and  Warlmrton,  in  a  note  to  Clarendon,  vannts  that  no  revo- 
lution ean  he  hrou;;ht  ahout  in  spite  .tf  a  tjrave,  veteran  and 
•well-diseiplined  army,  indisjiosed  to  ehiin;;e.  So  loyal  a  mo- 
narchist as  JJlaekstone  denounces  the  peril  to  liherty  from  any 
distinct  profession  of  arms;  insistini;;  that,  enlisted  for  short 
periods,  poldiers  shoidd  he  intermixed  with  the  people,  without 
separate  camj),  harricades  or  inland  fortress,  and  a  stated  num 
b(M'  discharged  at  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  up  constant  con- 
nexion Itetween  them  and  the  people.  When  he  wrote,  ahout 
tl:c  heginning  of  our  llcvolution,  the  standing  army  of  Great 
Britain  Avas  maintained  oidy  to  protect  royal  possessions  on 
the  continent  of  Earope,  and  the  balance  of  continental  power  ; 
liable  to  disbandment  once  a  year,  by  the  annual  nnititiy  act 
for  adding  another  year  to  its  existence.  As  long  as  Konic 
was  a  great  and  growing  republic,  the  soldiers  were  the  people, 
says  Montesquieu,  until  Marius  laid  the  foundations  of  usurped 
empire  by  enlisting  the  rabble  of  Italy  into  the  arujy.  It  is 
supposed  that  no  state  can  maintain  more  than  one-hundredth 
jiart  of  its  population  in  arms  and  idleness.  Yet  experience 
teaches  that,  without  military  segregation  and  subordination, 
one  body  and  one  will,  belligerent  science  and  operations  can- 
not be  ])erfectcd.  Such  an  institution,  unknown  to  the  IJritish 
constitution,  according  to  Blackstone,  Hamilton,  in  the  Fe- 
deralist, avers  is  not  an  unconstitutional  standing  army  in  these 
United  States,  unless  kept  up  by  the  executive  alone,  without 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

No  trace  of  Alfred's  supposed  plan  of  a  militia  for  England 
is  extant;  nor  was  it  till  as  late  as  1757,  that  the  militia  of 
that  kingdom  was  established  as  since  known,  viz.,  merely 
local  and  defensive  troops,  seldom  liable  to  be  marched  out  of 
their  own  counties,  never  out  of  the  kingdom,  llalhmi,  in  ids 
Constitutional  History,  inveighing  against  .standing  armies,  con- 
fesses, or  complains,  that  IJritish  nulitia  have  become  nni)opular 
and  burtln  >some  in  England,  without  dinunishing  the  standing 
army,  and  serving  little  more  than  to  furidsh  recruits  for  the  re- 
gular army,  and  in  France  the  magnificent  national  guard  cre- 
ated by  La  Fayette  has  been  disbanded  by  President  Bonaparte. 
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So  militia  have  proved  a  diflicidt  suhjeet  in  these  United  States; 
indispcnsal^lc  and  intractahle,  formidable  as  .sufl'ragans,  not 
always  as  soldiers,  often  worthless,  sometimes  invaluahle,  but 
at  all  events  tlie  n.ost  expensive  troops.  The  disaffected  go- 
vernment of  .Massa(;liusetts,  as  soon  as  war  began,  at  once  sug- 
gested a  eonstitutional  miseonstruetion  to  thwart  belligerent 
oi»erations  and  eml)arrass  the  federal  governmen*^  on  the  tle- 
bateali!(f  ground  between  State  ami  United  States  authcnity 
over  tlie  militia.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1812,  Governor  Strong 
called  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  their  ollicial 
advice  whether,  first,  the  I*resident  or  the  Governor  was  to 
Judge  if  the  exigency  had  arisen  re(piiriiig  the  (Joveriior  to 
place  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
re(inisition  of  the  President;  and,  secondly,  whether  when 
the  exi''encv  is  determijied,  and  the  militia  emplovod  accord- 
iiigly,  they  can  be  lawfully  conunanded  by  any  but  militia 
officers,  except  the  President.  Three  of  the  judges  ol"  the 
Supreme  Court,  Parsons,  the  chief  justice,  called,  not  without 
reason,  from  his  great  learning  and  talents,  a  Giant  of  the 
Law,  with  two  i.ssoeiates,  Sewall  and  I'arker,  who  afterwards 
each  in  turn  succeeded  Parsons  as  chief  justice  of  ^[assachu- 
setts,  did  not  liesitate  to  pledge  their  characters  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  gross  absurdity  of  answering  both  propositions 
accejttably  to  the  disaflected  State  and  annoyingly  to  the 
federal  government. 

Coiniecticut  coincided  in  these  palpable  licresicv.  which  were 
not  only  rejected,  but  denounced  every  where  south  and  west 
of  New  England.  When  submitted  by  a  case  of  elaborated 
])leadings  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  1H14,  the 
oj)inion  of  that  court,  delivered  by  one  of  its  ablest  and  boldest 
judges,  Spencer,  declared  that  the  President,  and  he  alone,  is 
made  the  judge  as  well  of  the  happening  of  the  events  on  which 
the  unlitia  may  be  called  forth,  as  of  the  number,  time,  and 
destination  of  that  force.  It  would  bo  monstrous,  he  added, 
to  C(unitenance  the  construction  contended  for,  that  whether 
the  President  acted  correctly  in  making  his  ro(iuisition  ■  might 
be  drawn  in  (luestion  by  every  subordinate  ofli  -er.  Ambrose 
Spencer,  then  an  a.^sociate,  afterward  chief  justiie  of  the  Su- 
preme Cuurt  of  New  York  in  its  best  days,  Avas  distinguished 
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by  tlic  superior  atrcnf^th  of  liis  judicial  decisions.  With  sons 
in  tlic  iinny  aiid  navy,  bravely  scrvin;^  their  country,  ho  felt 
the  odium  as  well  as  unsoundness  of  the  Massachusetts  militia 
positions,  which  are  exposed  hy  William  llawle  in  his  treatise 
on  the  federal  constitution.  Another  New  York  militia  con- 
troversy during  the  wars,  j)rocrastinated  till  18:27,  before  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  last, 
by  the  unanimous  judj^ment  of  that  court,  pronounced  by  Judge 
Story,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer,  put  to  rest  for  ever  the  factious 
militia  objections  originating  with  disaflection  in  that  state.  Its 
constituted  authorities  suflerod  part  of  the  state  to  be  taken 
by  the  enemy  without  resistance;  and  if  more  extensive  inva- 
sion had  occurred  there,  Governor  Strong,  with  his  judicial 
advisers,  nnist  have  found  their  anti-federal  recalcitration  still 
more  paralysing. 

Another  militia  difficulty,  propagated  from  the  same  quarter, 
was.  whether  they  arc  liable  for  more  than  local,  sedentary 
and  defensive  or  domestic  service;  not  to  be  marched  from  their 
own  vicinities  —  at  all  events,  not  out  of  the  United  States. 
English  militia  would  hardly  submit  to  be  transported  beyond 
their  own  insular  bulwarks,  towage  continental  wars  for  Hano- 
verian possessions,  or  the  balance  of  power.  But  neither  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  acts  of  Congress,  or  the 
nature  of  things,  supjjose  the  power  to  repel  invasion,  or  to 
repress  insurrection,  to  be  without  right  to  go  from  one  State 
into  another,  or  transgress  the  riverain  or  ideal  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  When  Wiishington  marched  to  suj)pres3 
an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  he  commanded  militia  from 
several  other  States,  with  their  several  Governors  at  their 
heads.  Militia  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  armies 
of  Hull  and  Harrison,  when  they  invadeil  Canada,  and  of 
Jackson,  when  he  penetrated  into  the  ^Mississippi  Territory. 
The  acts  of  Congress  expressly  authorize  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  of  one  State  to  suppress  insurrection  in  another. 
Whenever  in  actual  service,  the  militia  are  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  their  pay  and  punish- 
ment are  tlic  same;  the  President  is  their  counnauder-iu-chief ; 
jind  if  he  may  judge  when  it  is  necessary  to  call  them  out,  ho 
cuu  likewise  best  judge  whether  offensive  and  invading  warfare 
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may  tint,  noconlinif  to  circunistunces,  bo  the  best  method  of 
(Icf'oiKliii;^  the  country. 

In  a  ciiHc  whicli  oriir'niatiMl  (lurinj»  tlio  war,  tlion;;h  not  finally 
(h'tci'niiiK'd  till  In  JO,  it  was  vesolvcil,  by  the  Supreme  (,'ourt 
of  the  I  iiited  States,  that  the  power  of  militia  courts-martial 
to  ))Uiiish  men  disoheyinj^  the  I'resident'.s  eall  to  serviee  is  not 
exclusively  federal,  but  that  States  may,  bylaw,  authorise  such 
courts,  when  Con^'ress  has  not  done  so:  and  also,  that  the 
President  may  call  on  any  ollieers  of  tlie  State  militia  for  a 
draft  of  them.  Federal  control  and  martial  law  do  not  attach 
to  militia  till  in  actual  service,  when  they  become  exclusively 
national  troops,  of  whom  the  President  is  commander-in-chief, 
as  if  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of 
service.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Jud;,'e  Wash- 
injiton,  to;;ether  with  j^ratuitous  ar;iruments  by  Jud<;es  Johnson 
and  Story,  are  not  without  the  judicial  diversity  inseparable 
from  political  jurisprudence ;  while  that  of  the  court,  never- 
tludess,  harmonises  federal  with  State  authority,  us  is  always 
desirable,  ailirmin<j  the  jud;xinent  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  always,  since  Penn  first  su;;<^ested  utdon,  stiulious 
of  that  natiomil  compact.  That  court  likewise  adjiidi^od  that  all 
men  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  militia,  if  iidiabitants,  and  not  by 
law  excepted.  Some  other  adjudications  of  militia  law  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the  war  of  1H12, 
not  involvin<^  constitutional  or  fundamental  pcditical  cpiestions, 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Historical  Sketch. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1814,  the  eonnnittee  on  the  judiciary 
re})orted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  prescribin;^  the 
mode  of  commencinjr,  prosecuting,  and  deciding  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of 
that  month,  the  National  Intelligencer  published  at  large  another 
important  bill,  reported  from  that  committee,  to  amend  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  United  States.  As  neither  of  these  bills  was 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  superfluous  to  notice  them  further. 

During  more  than  thirty  years  of  profound  peace,  secured 
by  less  than  three  of  that  war,  the  United  States  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  that,  as  a  belligerent  nation,  they  concede 
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to  neutrals  tlio  ri^^hts  wliicli,  nn  a  neutral  nation,  tlioy  ro(|uircd 
Iroiii  lK'lli;:('r('!itH.  At  l>'iii;tli  another  war  was  jirovokcd  and 
bcj»un  l»y  Mcxiito,  as  history  will  cvt'titually  rceitril,  rcctit'yin;* 
much  European,  cspeeially  Hn<;lish,  and  Home  Ani'rifan  niis- 
r('[ires('ntation  on  that  subject.  The  United  States  have  never 
been  ajrj^ressors.  lloth  their  foreign  wars  have  been  defensive, 
not  undertaken  till  after  lonjj  forbearance;  the  Mexican  not 
less  than  the  Kn^rlish.  Ajid  the  j;reat  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  vindicated  aj^ainst  Enjfland,  was  further  advanced  by 
hostilities  with  Mexico.  Lilierty  of  the  seas,  mitijrated  warfare, 
principles  of  peace,  and  rij^hts  of  property,  vindicated  against 
Great  IJritain,  are  the  most  menjorable,  beneficial  and  lasting 
con(|uests(>f  the  Mexican  war,  notyetoutshinin«r,  but  event  in'ly 
to  eclipse,  its  splendid  victories  and  <»olden  agfiriuulizcuifnts. 

Oft"  the  formidable  fortress  of  St.  .Juan  d'Ulloiv.  the  Ame- 
rican scpiadron,  blockading;  La  Vera  Cruz,  was  overlooked  by 
iloatinf;,  perhaps  frownin;;,  broadsides  of  the  navies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Tlnlland — most  of  the  maritime  ])()wei*s 
of  Europe ;  whose  consular  ila/^s,  streaming:;  from  tlu;  city,  also 
denoted  counuorcial  protection  to  neutral  nations.  If  those  of 
the  northern  European  naval  powers  were  not  there,  their 
sympathies  were  with  us.  An  American  army,  close  packed 
on  board  their  s((ua(lron,  was  connnande('.,  both  army  and  navy, 
by  lineal  martial  descendants  of  the  war  for  sea  liberties, 
wrested  from  Eiiirland :  both  of  them  of  the  few  who  then,  by 
sea  and  land,  nobly  proved  that  triumph  ccmies  of  darinjjr,  as 
prudence  is  providence,  and  achievement  the  child  of  discretion 
and  audacity  united.  In  the  little  S(piadron  which  Inn-ried  to 
sea  the  moment  war  was  declared,  in  ISli,  fearful,  onlv,  that 
its  f^oinp;  miirht  be  forbid  as  too  perilous,  sailed  an  obscure  and 
modest  youth,  David  Conner,  soon  captured  while  condiu'ting 
the  first  JJritisli  prize  into  an  American  port ;  who,  in  1H4(), 
commanded  the  squadron  operatinj;  airaiii'^f  Mexico.  On  the 
deck  of  his  frigate,  "proudly  eminent,"  stood  the  ostentatious 
young  brigadier,  "Winfield  Scott,  whom  two  years  of  continual 
reverses,  in  l«l:i-l;5,  oidy  nerved  for  further  eftort ;  and  when 
the  army  seemed  incapable  of  success,  heading  other  brave 
spirit.*,  like  the  navy,  almost  in  spite  of  superior  orders,  he  led 
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them,  iill  caparisoned  'n  their  most  coiispioiiotH  f^arh,  into  tho 
niijility  enemy'H  'hunaiii,  resolved  to  hreiik  tho  tiiIistMiii\  of 
JJritish  iiiviiicihilitv,  or  porisli  in  tho  trial.  Kiitinc  lii>t<try, 
real  and  lej.'fi,'Iary,  will  illii«rrato  tho  oomhat.H  of  tlioso  Ame- 
rican Iloratii,  l)y  nca  and  land,  utio  ••halloii^cd  superior  num- 
bers t<t  unequal  comhats,  mi  which  national  iiidependeiiee  and 
maritime  liberty  depended.  Tho  drn<;on's  teeth  they  sowed 
bore  their  first  fruits  in  Canada,  and  their  Hocond  in  Mexico. 

Never  have  war's  annals  celebrated  a  combined  military  and 
naval  operation  so  successfully  conducted  as  tho  landin;^  of 
Scott's  twelve  thousaml  soldiers  from  Conner's  S(piadron.  No 
jealousy  of  corps,  no  strife  of  superiors  or  insubordination  f)f 
inferiors,  ecarcoly  any  casualty  interfered  with  the  admirable 
re^^ularity  and  marvellous  facility  of  that  descent  of  the  north 
upon  tho  south,  the  white  upon  the  brown  men.  Ma;.fniticent 
e(piatorial  sunshine  gilded  northern  arms,  inexplicably  favored 
by  southern  reticence,  as  from  a  bay  of  storms,  then  jdacid  as 
a  prairie,  without  molestation  or  delay,  the  army  stepped  from 
the  navy  upon  the  sea  of  sands  ashore ;  and  seamen  emulating 
soldiers,  all  eagerly  at  once  clieered  their  commanders  to  assault 
a  place  which  it  was  su])poscd  Avould  cost  a  thousand  slain  to 
carry  by  assault.  Wilkinson  charged  Scott,  in  1814,  with  the 
odium  of  "rt  butcher  s  hllV  for  his  bloody  expbdts  at  l>ridgewater; 
who,  become  veteran,  with  scarce  any  loss  of  life  except  hostile, 
by  a  few  days'  scientific  strategy,  with  naval  co-operation,  sub- 
dued both  the  strong  city  and  the  fortress  deemed  impregiudtlc. 
Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  capitals  of  the  old 
world,  where  force  maintains  order  and  peace  is  mortgaged  to 
victory,  listened  respectfully  to  the  republican  trumpet,  at 
whoso  blast  fell  tho  walls  of  Mexico.  Nor  will  the  considerate 
of  this  new,  cheap,  poorly-armed  nation,  be  insensible  to  tho 
effect  of  war  as  sometimes  the  only  peace-maker.  But  if  this 
re])nblic  remains  faithful  to  its  institutions,  its  richest  gratifica- 
tions from  hostilities  will  be  the  pacific  principles  proclaimed, 
signalised,  and  effectuated  by  those  with  England  and  with 
Mexico.  By  war  with  England  tho  dominion  of  tho  seas  Avas, 
at  least,  beat  off ;  in  that  with  Mexico  it  Avas  entirely  laid 
down.     For  tho  first  time  the  golden  rule  of  peace  and  property 
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rccoj^iiisliirf  the  sea  as  tlio  dominion  of  no  nation,  but  common 
to  all  alike,  was  iiiaii<.nirate(l  by  tlie  American  navy  proclaiming 
it  from  their  mast-lieads,  in  the  ])resenee  of  those  of  England, 
France,  Jlolland,  and  Spain.  That  free  ships  make  free  goods 
■\vas  then  reinstated,  after  long  abeyance  and  much  denial,  by 
American  vessels  of  war,  with  all  war's  rights  and  ])owers,  de- 
claring to  English,  French,  Spanish,  I>'itch,  and  all  other  mer- 
chant-vessels, that  their  Hags  j)rotect  their  cargoes.  I  am  not 
able  to  aver,  ))y  the  record,  that  instructions  from  government 
directed  (lur  vessels  of  war  to  acknowledge  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods.  If  not,  and  the  einnmanding  naval  othcers  never- 
theless did  so,  as  is  positively  allirmed  by  Lieutenant  Semmes, 
in  his  instructive  work  on  that  war,  so  much  the  more  do  com- 
manding officers  Conner  and  I'erry,  Avithout  superior  orders, 
making  that  acknowledgment,  show  how  deejdy  engraven  the 
princij)le  was  in  naval  understanding  by  the  war  of  181'2. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  the  English  modern  perversions  of 
the  established  regulations  of  contraband  were  expressly 
overruled  by  orders  from  our  governnuMit.  IJiit  no  prize-coui't, 
or  public  sentiment  in  the  L'nited  States  would  have  tolerated 
attemjjts  to  enforce  English  usurpations  iu  this  respect,  con- 
tradicted by  all  American  commercial  treaties.  As  to  blockade, 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Bancroft,  of  the 
18th  of  May,  1845,  was  in  terms  explicit  that  blockade  must 
be  strict  and  absolute,  by  adeiiuate  force,  with  due  notice  to 
neutrals,  giving  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the  declaration, 
and  allowing  neutrals  already  in  port  twenty  days  to  leave  it ; 
and  respecting  English  mail  steanun-s,  to  follow  the  precedent 
set  by  the  French  iu  their  recent  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  with 
rciiard  to  them.  So  strong  was  the  American  naval  sentiment 
on  that  subject,  that  when  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1S12,  Com- 
modore Biddle,  in  1847,  found  that  a  junior  officer  had  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  more  extensive  than  he  had  war-vessels  to 
enforce,  the  senior  at  once  rescinded  the  junior's  proclamation. 
No  searJ.k  was  attempted  but  such  as  could  not  possibly  give 
offence.  The  British  frigate  Endymion,  one  of  the  sipiadi'on 
that  captured  Decatur  in  the  President,  in  181;"),  was  the  British 
tlag-^hip  off'  La  Vera  Cruz  in  184G-T.     Listead  of  the  inimical 
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and  uncoinforta1)]c  foclin^s  tliat  once  estranged  English  from 
Anieriean  naval  officers,  the  most  courteous  and  the  kindest 
intercourse  prevailed,  as  always  should,  among  them.  The 
British  flag  witnessed  not  the  ahdication,  for  it  never  assimied, 
hut  tlie  entire  voluntary  renunciation,  hy  the  Americiin  flag, 
of  those  predatory  ]iractices  hy  sea  which  war  ashore  disowns, 
and  which  are  always  pregnant  with  strife,  ill-hlood,  hostility, 
and  spoliation.  The  American  navy  seized,  with  proud  alacrity, 
their  first  opportunity  of  practical  demonstration  that  what,  as 
neutrals,  they  require  of  helligerents,  as  helligerents  they  spon- 
taneouslv  concede  to  neutrals.  Tliev  did  more  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  vindicate,  practically,  maritime  ])eace  aiul  property 
than  all  the  many  peace  societies  that  have  for  ages  in  vain 
striven  theoretically  to  endoctrimite  mankind.  In  the  (jidf  of 
Mexico,  an  American  close  sea,  they  reversed  Seidell's  Mare 
ClauKian  and  Wood. son's  more  modern,  hut  scarcely  less  oh- 
jectionahle,  doctrine  that  the  sea  is  part  of  the  British  realms. 

The  Mexican  not  heiiig  a  maritime  war,  afforded  few  occa- 
sions by  sea-prizes  for  American  judicial  notice  of  maritime 
(piestions.  Only  one  prize  case  came  before  the  Supi'eme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  that  one,  with  Scott's  decisions 
quoted,  his  perversions  of  blockade  and  of  commercial  residence 
were  not  sanctioned,  '.,ut  the  liberal  principles  of  modern  war 
law  uiiiinimously  adjudicated.  The  humane  spirit  of  Marshall 
prevailed  in  a  judgment  to  w  hich,  if  he  had  lived,  Kent  must  have 
yielded  his  fondness  for  Scott's  harsh  law.  If  Great  Britain, 
as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  contradicted  by  all  the  world  in  these 
sea-rights,  conforms  to  their  mitigation,  as  thus  enforced  in 
fact  and  by  law,  maritime  hostilities  must  be  much  abridged, 
w  ith  all  their  burdensome  charges,  their  violations  of  inoft'ensivo 
property  and  profitable  enterprise,  their  intolerable  abuses  and 
inflictions.  The  benign  influence  of  commercial  intercourse  will 
be  vastly  increased.  Connuercial  pros[)erity  will  be  the  crea- 
tion of  industry  and  enterprise,  not  of  war  and  spoliation. 
Peace  will  profit  more  than  war.  Acts  of  peace  will  be  more 
glorious  than  feats  of  arms. 

Without  any  design  of  describing  tlic  Mexican  invasion,  there 
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belongs  to  tliis  view  (if  its  Jiuirinc  cflocts  some  fiirthor  account 
of  the  iiiii)rove<l  \vaif;irc  by  wliicli  it  was  adiieved  asliore. 

After  JiKinv  yours  of  iiieiiaeiii<;  reoriiniiiations,  the  stagnating 
vis  incrtisc  of  bodies  politic  still  benumbed  Congress,  when 
startled  by  the  presidential  message  that  Mexico  had  drawn 
blood  by  beginning  hostilities  on  our  soil.  On  the  S])ur  of  that 
excitement,  after,  with  great  unanimity,  passing  the  act  de- 
claring w:ir,  Congress  soon  relapsed  into  lethargy,  parsimony, 
and  faction,  an<l  with  dilliculty  enacted  indispensable  pro- 
visions. Upon  General  Taylor's  complaints  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  that  murders  and  other  shameful  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted among  the  troops,  which  the  articles  of  war  did  not 
reach,  and  ho  had  no  authority  to  punish,  the  secretary  in  vain 
called  on  Congress  for  adeiiuate  legislation.  Nothing  was 
done.  After  Taylor,  by  his  inaugurating  victories,  broke 
the  Mexican  spirit,  and  paved  the  way  for  Scott's  still  more 
brilliant  triumphs,  one  of  his  first  general  orders  when  he  took 
command  at  Tampico  was  to  supply  our  default  in  (.'ongress 
by  proclaiming  martial  law,  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  many  crimes  and  olfences  not  proviiled  for  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  enacted  by  Congress  in  1800.  Various  homi- 
cides, theft,  rai)e.  and  other  offences,  desecration  of  churches, 
cemeteries,  an<l  other  religious  edifices  and  fixtures,  interruption 
of  religious  ceremonies,  destruction  of  eifher  private  or  public 
property,  excei)t  by  superiiu'  orders,  were  accordingly  interdicted 
by  martial,  superadded  to  established  military  law ;  and  its 
administration  enf(irced  with  impartial  justice  on  Americans 
and  Mexicans  alike,  by  militar}'^  courts.  (Jeneral  Worth  from 
the  advance  of  the  army  informed  (iciuu'al  Scott  that  nuirtial 
law,  in  that  spirit,  administered,  ''took  admirably,  aiul  produced 
more  decided  elfects  than  all  the  blows  from  Palo  Alto  to  Cerro 
<jrordo."  The  English  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Pakenhnm, 
who  had  been  many  years  in  that  capacity  in  Mexico,  declared 
Ids  opinion  that  it  would  prove  impossible  for  the  Aniei'ican 
army  to  make  good  its  way  from  La  Vera  (Jruz  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  ]>aron  (leroldt,  the  ]*russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, who  also  had  been  in  that  capacity  in  Mexico,  pro- 
nounced the  Mexican  troo2)s  excellent  soldiers.     Which  authori- 
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tative  doubts  of  American  success  arc  not  mentioned  to  disparage 
Mexican  arms,  or  exalt  their  reversal.  Vix  ea  nostra  voco  may  be 
said  of  Scott  and  Taylor's  victories,  when  dwelling  on  the  much 
greater  triumphs  of  humanity,  of  property,  of  religious  and 
political  liberty,  which  attended  the  march  of  the  American 
armies.  Numerous  trials  by  tieir  courts-martial  were  pub- 
lished, and  arc  in  print,  exhibiting  an  administration  of  justice 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  civil  tribunals.  Accused  Mexicans 
and  Americans  were  tried  and  accjuittcd,  or  condemned,  fined, 
imprisoned  and  executed  Avith  undeniable  impartiality.  Pro- 
perty was  held  sacred.  Churches  were  inviolate.  That  only  and 
best  police  of  all  American  government,  a  free  press,  accompanied 
the  army,  every  where  publishing  all  transactions.  No  Ameri- 
can officer  pillaged  or  spoliated  with  impunity.  No  Mexican 
justly  complained  without  redress.  Booty  was  an  unknown 
military  actpiisition.  The  invasion  of  Mexico,  called  also  New 
Spain,  !)yone  hundred  thousand  American  troops,  produced  no 
Mexican  complaints  of  war,  but  of  defeats.  By  French  inva- 
sion and  Spanish  and  English  defence  of  Old  Spain,  horrible 
rapine,  assassinations,  and  atrocities  of  all  sorts  perj)etrated  in 
<lreiidful  conflict,  contrasted  with  American  humanised  hostilities 
in  Mexico,  seem  to  be  scarcely  acts  of  the  same  mankind. 

So  forbearing  was  the  method  of  warfare  in  Mexico,  while 
waged  with  never-failing  victories,  large  hostile  occupations  of 
territory  and  occasional  assessments  of  considerable  forced 
contributiotis  for  the  American  army,  yet  with  plunder  so  rare, 
sup])lies  so  punctually  and  fairly  paid  for,  religion  and  property, 
both  ))iil)lic  and  private,  so  uniformly  respected,  that  Mexico, 
not  undergoing  the  usual  hardships  of  invasion,  feeling  the 
burdens  of  her  own  government  and  the  distress  of  her  popu- 
lation so  much  harder  to  bear  than  the  inflictions  of  such  con- 
querors, there  was  reasoji  to  apprehend,  preferred  such  war  to 
ordinary  peace,  and  would  protract  the  contest  as  an  amelioration. 
It  became,  thereupon,  a  serious  (piestion  for  the  American  go- 
vernment, how  to  conduct  so  as  to  abridge  the  war;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  hostilities,  relintpiish,  insteail  of  en- 
larging, con(iuered  territory.  While  war  was  wiiged  with  com- 
plete success  on  terms  of  forbearance  unknown  in  European  war- 
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fare,  an  original  anil  pacific  modification  of  hostilities  was  further- 
more introduced  by  the  president's  (Folk)  instructions  of  tlic  2'5d 
of  Marcli,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury's  (AValker)  order 
of  tlie  yOth  of  March,  1847.  Predicating  the  conqueror's 
unquesticnable  right  to  levy  contributions  on  enemy's  property 
for  defraying  belligerent  expenses,  to  establish  provisional  civil 
government,  and  prescribe  terms  on  which  commerce  might  be 
permitted  with  and  in  the  enemy's  possessions,  that  generally 
much  abused,  and  merely  military  power,  was  regulated  so  as 
to  supply  the  con([uering  troops  with  funds,  without  arbitrary 
or  burdensome  contributions  levied  on  the  vancjuishe'l.  All 
nations,  instead  of  being  forcibly  excluded,  or  seduced  liy  ex- 
ceptional clandestine  licenses,  were  openly  invited,  Eng'ish, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  neutrals,  to  trade  with  ^lecico, 
while  occu])ied  by  American  hostile  forces ;  paying  a  fair  im- 
post on  their  importations,  which  was  collected  by  naval  and 
military  American  officers,  and  applied  to  the  sup[)ort  of  their 
troops.  That  original  and  admirable  modification  of  belligerent 
power  completed  the  humane  and  exemplary  hostilities  by  which 
this  country  con([uered  peace,  and  with  it  large  accpiisitiuns  of 
territory ;  which,  great  as  they  are,  might  and  would  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  spirit  of  moderation  which 
actuated  the  American  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  connnittee  in  Congress,  charged 
with  a  report  on  the  subject  of  that  novel  fiscal  belligerent  im- 
provement, 1  dissented  from  the  Executive,  deeming  the  Presi- 
dent alone  authorized  to  enforce  the  imposts  laid  on  Mexico; 
because  1  consider  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  Congress  is  "to  make  rules  concerning  caj)tures  on  land  and 
water,"  confers  distinct  powers  not  merely  executive,  but  to  be 
executed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President. 
With  that  exception,  in  which  I  dift'er  from  many  better  able 
to  judge,  the  power  appeared  to  me  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  whole  warfare  waged.  And  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
sharing  my  humble  portion  of  the  labors,  the  risks  and  respon- 
bilities  of  both  the  British  and  the  Mexican  wars,  I  crave  leave 
to  add  to  this  Historical  (Sketch  of  the  first,  with  some  reference 
to  the  last,  that  I  have  never  felt  reason  to  regret  either  war. 
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Frequent,  protracted,  ambitions  war  is  national  calaniity.  Such 
war  is  inconsistent,  it'  not  incompatible  with  our  jiopular  insti- 
tutions, of  Avhich  peace  is  the  vital  element,  lint,  unless 
biassed  l»y  the  interot  I  felt  in  the  two  mentioned,  they  Avorc 
both  beneficial  to  the  patriotism,  to  the  Union,  the  repiiljlic- 
anism,  and,  altogctlier,  the  progressive  development  of  this,  it 
must  bo  confessed,  however,  yet  experimental  empire.  Still, 
wluitcver  be  its  duration  or  its  fate,  this  American  llepublic 
has  waged  wars  for  rights  and  upon  principles  wliicli  neither 
Kapoleon,  Wellington  nor  Nelson  ever  practised,  or  indeed  con- 
ceived. Ill  no  development  of  humanity  has  beneficial  pro- 
gress been  more  signal  than  by  this  c(uintry  in  the  rules,  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  of  that  period  of  belligerent  exeiteuient, 
Avheu  all  rules  and  doctrines  are  apt  to  be  disregarded. 
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Tendency  of  tlio  French  Revolution  to  re|)roscntative  Government — French 
in  America — llecii)rociil  Intliiences  of  .American  nnci  French  llevolntions 
—  Bonn  pane's  Arrival  from  F.yypt  and  irrejjnlar  Election  us  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate—  Consulate — His  Personal  Habits,  I'emper,  Appearance,  Man- 
ners —  Temperance — Economy — Religion  —  Politics —  Family — Lu;titia 
Ramolino,  Mother  of  the  Ronapartes  —  Arrighi  —  Cardinal  Fesch  —  Elisa 
Racchiochi — Her  DaiiLfhter  (^amarai.a — f'anline — (Caroline — Achilles  and 
Liicien  Mural — Joseph's  Wife  and  Family — Ronapartc's  first  Marriage — 
Josephme — Horlcnsia  and  Eugene  Beanliarnois — JiUcien  iJtjnaparte — His 
Famdy  —  Eouis  —  Jerome- -.losepli  -Treaty  with  the  United  States  — 
Treaty  (if  Amiens — Cornwallis — Consular  Government — War  by  Etigland 
— Royalist  Riots — (Jountd'Artois — Pichegru — Moreau — George  Cadondal 
— Duke  of  Enghein  — His  Execution — ImuI  of  tiie  Republic  an<l  beginning 
of  the  Empire. 

SlNCK  tlie  English  Revolution  of  1088,  and  religious  reforma- 
tion, free  institutions,  recognized  as  part  of  British  government, 
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tradilioiial  and  predominant  in  the  United  States  before  their 
indepiMKhMice,  liave  boon  constantly  pro;^ressive  in  most  of  Eu- 
rope, ospooially  in  France.  The  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
followinj^  the  American  of  177<),  after  .sixty  years'  travail,  is  not, 
perhaps,  yet  at  an  end.  Kinjj;s,  monarchs,  tribunes,  directors, 
and  eniporurs,  have  been  expelled ;  aristocracy  has  been  extir- 
pated, and  o(iuality  established.  JJut  liberty,  traiKjuillity  and 
republicanism,  as  liberty  exists  in  England,  traiKpiillity  ami 
republicanism  in  America,  seem  to  be  still  impracticable,  if  not 
inconceivable,  in  that  highly  civilized  and  superior  country,  so 
long  giving  impressions  to  others;  which  is  not  surprising  -when 
the  prejiossossions  of  a  thousand  years  are  to  be  uprooted. 
Years  are  of  small  account  in  the  annals  of  nations,  which  tell 
by  centuries.  But  for  more  than  the  last  half  century,  the 
French  have  been  habituated  to  popular  establishments; oftoner 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  this,  have 
chosen  chief  magistrates  by  absolutely  universal  suflrage ;  and  in 
the  attainment  of  e([uality,  Avhich  is  one  great  element  of  free- 
dom, they  are  a  free  peo])le  —  much  freer  than  the  English,  or 
even  the  Americans.  In  accomplishing  that  great  emancipation, 
their  dictator-emperor  was  a  principal  agent.  For  heroes  and 
sagos,  Napoleon  was  well  aware,  are  instruments  of  overruling 
IVovidenoe  to  bring  about  unlooked-for  results ;  unconscious 
destroyers  of  what  they  labor  to  create ;  and  creators  of  what 
they  endeavor  to  destroy.  French  monarchs,  Bourbons  and 
Bonapartes,  are  a  neccssai-y  part  of  the  means  to  reform  and 
meliorate,  by  forcibly  destroying  venerable  prejudices  and  in- 
veterate hal)its,  and  introducing  e(|uality  with  liberty  among  the 
most  intluential  people  of  Europe.  Both  time  and  force  were 
in(lis)ionsaljle  ;  time,  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  and  surest, 
if  not  the  only  sure;  and  the  force  of  reaction  against  des- 
potism when  re-established,  as  by  Napoleon  and  Charles  X.,  as 
•well  as  resistance  to  it  when  iidicrited,  though  mitigateil,by  Louis 
XVI.  The  French,  deemed  uncommonly  impressionable  and 
inconstant,  are  still  amazingly  the  same  identical  })eople  de- 
scribed by  (.';esar,  whon  he  overran  (iaul  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Napoleon  called  himself  executor  of  the  will  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  French  Revolution,  with  whom  the  establishment 
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of  equality  be<Tan,  which  lie  completed,  and  of  liberty,  which  he 
labored  to  destroy,  or  at  least  put  off.  Louis  XVI II.  was 
obliged  to  concede  numy  free  institutions,  which  Charles  X. 
was  expelled  for  attempting  to  overthrow.  And  Louis  Philippo 
was  dethroned  by  a  republic,  which,  however  imperfectly,  had 
been  sixty  years  inchoate. 

There  are  intelligent,  virtuous  and  religious  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, who  deny  that  liberty  and  ecjuality,  frecdonj  of  the  press, 
universal  education  and  suffrage,  and  other  mostly  considered 
advantages  of  republican  or  representative  government,  are 
meliorations  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  Notwithstanding 
Napoleon's  much-vaunted  prediction,  that  men  would  soon  be 
Cossack  or  republican,  the  present  century  witnessed  Russian 
concjuerors  in  the  capital  of  France  less  destructive  or  bar- 
barous than  French  in  that  of  Russia.  Still,  as  a  fact,  it  is 
indisputable  that,  since  the  American  and  French  revolutions, 
there  are  more  liberty  and  e({uality,  greater  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty and  education,  less  privilege,  the  poor  are  richer,  the  rich 
are  less  so,  all  government  is  milder  and  more  popular,  than 
before ;  and  the  universal  tendency,  American,  European, 
Asiatic  and  African,  is  to  still  further  progress  in  those  ways. 
"Whether  beneficial  or  not,  the  progress  ia  undeniable,  and  pro- 
bably irresistible. 

This  cliapter,  then,  proposes  American  views  of  European 
and  universal  progress,  if  not  originated,  at  least  much  accele- 
rated, and  best  exemplified.  b_y  America ;  of  which  progress  kings 
and  emperors  have  all  been  agents,  the  most  puissant  and  effectual 
of  all.  l^^-anklin,  Adams,  Jeflierson  and  Jay,  conspicuous  leaders 
in  American  progress,  both  learned  and  taught  it  in  Europe. 
Lafayette,  Louis  Philippe,  Volney,  Talleyrand,  Chateaubriand, 
Joseph  Ronaparte,  and  other  less  conspicuous,  yet  distinguished 
French,  as  late  as  Toc(iueville  and  President  Ronaparte,  en- 
larged European  free  thoughts  by  personal  cojnmunion  with 
American  actuality.  The  most  formidable  of  despots,  with 
all  his  heart  :  nd  might,  not  only  extirpated  privilege  and  cor- 
roboratetl  equality,  but  provoked  and  promoted  liberty  by 
ecjuality,  and,  by  reaction  against  his  own  tyranny,  disparaged 
monarchy.     My  bolstering  three  brothers  and  three  sisters  on 
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tottorinrr  thrones,  creating  bastard  aristocracy  by  spawning 
nobU's  without  priviU'^os,  the  only  sure  support  of  nobility, 
and  at  last  by  divorcinjf  a  plebeian  French  wife,  representing 
poi)ular  sovereignty,  in  order  to  marry  a  foreign  princess  born 
to  divine  right,  thus  rejecting  the  corncr-stono  of  his  monarchy, 
iVapoleon  brought  contempt,  debility  and  insecurity  on  royal 
and  noble  establishments.  The  crown  which,  by  a  snatch, 
emblematic  of  his  em[»ire,  he  placed  on  his  own  head,  he  en- 
vironed by  eight  more  crowns,  inconsistent  with  all  examples, 
which,  by  force  of  arms,  he  put  on  the  heads  of  his  own  house- 
hold ; — a  Spanish  crown  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Jose])h,  a 
Dutch  one  on  lliat  of  his  brother  Louis,  a  (Jerman  on  that  of  his 
brother  Jerome,  a  Neaj)olitan  on  one  sister's  head,  a  Tuscan  on 
uiiother  sister's,  an  Italian  viceroyalty  on  a  step-son,  a  Haden 
ducal  crown  on  a  wili''.s  cousin,  ai-.d  the  oidy  brother  who  woidd 
not  submit  to  wear  a  crown,  he  drove  into  exile  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Nine  crowned  heads  in  one  family,  born  to  poverty 
and  educated  bv  charitv,  not  onlv  declared  but  anxiouslv  do- 
signed  to  be  (.li  *eloj)ments  of  the  vevt)lutionary  jjrinciple  of  pro- 
gress, could  hardly  fail  topronxtte  that  democratic  emancipation 
from  royalty  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  age.  In- 
vaded i>\y.iin  was  freed  by  it  from  ecclesiastical  and  political 
abuses.  All  h^panish  America  revolted  from  royal  colonial  to 
free  government.  Incomparably  the  greatest  and  wisest  hero, 
and  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst  men  of  modern  times,  who,  by 
such  infatuated  furtherance  of  revolution,  laid  republican  repre- 
sentative foundations  broad  and  deep,  ascribed,  in  the  agonies 
and  biticr  repentance  of  downfall,  imprisonment,  and  lingering 
death,  his  ruin  to  the  Spanish  invasion  and  Austrian  maniage, 
to  noble  and  royal  connexions,  crowns,  coronets  and  decorations, 
•which,  he  said,  concealed  with  ih/wers  the  abyss  into  which  he 
fell.  ]lis  royal  French  predecessor,  and  his  three  royal  French 
successors,  the  Bourbons,  by  ei  .-ors  as  egregious  and  fatal  as 
those  of  Emperor  Bonaparte's,  helped  him  to  alienate  mankind 
from  monarchy,  and  turn  their  minds  to  re[)resentative  rej)ul)li- 
canism,  as  more  rational  and  resj»cctable.  If,  after  sixty  years 
of  revolution,  should  such  be  the  result,  no  reformers  will  have 
contributed  so  much  to  it  as  iconoclastic  monurchs.     By  repre- 
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pontiitlvo  };()vernnient,  T  uiKU'rstaiid  tliat  wliidi  is  not  rulc(l  Iiy 
nioiiitrclis  1)y  divine  ri^lit,  Imt  l>y  poi)ular  suftVa^o.  ^  v  maroliy, 
like  those  of  n('l;^inni  and  IJrazil,  and  [lerliaps  England,  may  be 
freer  in  its  institutions  than  a  repuMic.  The  l{ouian  Eni[)irc 
■\vas  a  re|nil»ii(.'  witli  emperors.  A  repuhlicau  chief  ma^'istrato 
may  be  more  powerful  and  more  absohite  tliiin  a  kin;:;.  I>ut 
where  tlie  people  are  sovereig"  ,  and  not  the  kinfr,  exe('])t  as 
represent  in  <j;  the  i)eople,  that  may  be  deemed  rei)rcsentativo 
and  popular  goveiiment.  In  that  view  of  the  subject,  (Jreat 
Britain,  S|  ain,  Portu^^al,  Sardinia,  l>el;^ium,  I'rnssia,  and  some 
of  the  (Je;'m;in  kingdoms,  are  representative,  though  witliont 
elective  chief  nuigistrates.  In  France,  suffrage  is  really  uni- 
versal; and  however  arbitrary  the  government  may  be,  it  is  not 
absolute  by  divine  right,  as  before  the  American  and  French 
Kevtdutions.  Americans  are  apt  to  thiid<  that  revolution  does 
nothing,  when  it  dethrones  a  king,  unless  it  establishes  a  demo- 
cratic republic  in  his  stead.  Whereas  such  kingly  goverinnents, 
as  several  estaldished  within  the  last  sixty  years,  are  both  repre- 
sentative and  free,  though  not  democratic. 

Avoiding  the  beaten  track,  historical  and  biographical,  of  the 
many  writers  Avho  have  described  these  events  and  personages 
in  their  European  aspects,  my  pnr[)ose  is  to  present  their  Ame- 
rican connexions  and  inlhu'nces.  French  royal  interposition  in 
the  American  revolution  is  i'amiliar  knowledge;  and  American 
personal  agency  in  that  of  France.  But  French  princes  ■  .;d 
pcrsoiniges  coming  to  or  going  from  America,  and  performing  nn- 
portant  parts  in  France,  may  be  shown  in  American  lights,  and 
developed  with  republican  edification.  Larochefoucauhl,  Louis 
Philippe,  Talleyrand,  (Jiiateaubriand,  Hyde  de  Nieuville,  and 
other  eminent  royalists ;  Volney,  lirissot,  La  Fayette,  and 
Moreau,  re[)ublicans ;  -Joseph  J)onaparte,  Avith  several  more  of 
his  family,  besiiles  (irouchy,  Clausel,  Ileal,  Regnault,  sons  of 
Ncy,  of  Lannes,  and  of  Fouche,  outcasts,  in  America,  of  the 
French  Empire,  recurring  from  Marbois,  in  lT7i>,  to  Tocque- 
villc,  in  18:52,  sup[)ly  French  incidents  and  characters  for 
American  history,  on  which,  though  the  last  chapter  cannot 
pcrha[)s  be  given,  yet  several  prior  ones  abound  with  American 
instruction. 
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Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spiiin,  and  attempt  to  seat  liis  brotlier 
Joseph  on  tlio  Spanish  tlnoiie,  (hy  its  tmnsatlantie  reactions  as 
mueh  Aniei'ieaii  as  EiiiMpeaii.)  were  events  in  fnll  ])ro^ress 
fhnin^i  our  war  of  1S12.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  linssia  that 
year,  was  not  only  sinniltaneoiis  with  our  war,  hut  hy  many 
Americans,  and  nearly  all  Enjilislnnen,  our  resistance  of  Eng- 
land  was  said  to  ho  the  direct  and  time-scrvin<i  oft'sprini^  of  his 
attack  of  Hussia.  Hyde  de  Nieuville,  in  1H1;J,  from  New 
Jersey,  eii;.'aged  Moreau  to  cmhark  for  the  north  of  Europe, 
there,  in  Russian  service  and  nniform — Enjrli.^h  pay  ami  cause 
—  to  take  up  arms  aj^ainst  Napoleon  and  France.  The  first 
suhjugation  of  France,  and  ahdication  of  the  emperor,  in  April, 
1H14.  tot)k  place  in  the  midst  of  our  contest,  his  martial  star 
waninjf  just  as  ours  radiated.  His  final  overthrow  and  ahdica- 
tion, in  June  IMI'),  occurred  hefore  our  hostili'ios  ceased  hy  the 
treaty  of  (Jhent.  Ilis  selection  of  this  country  fur  his  residence, 
ahortive  attempt  to  come  here,  surrender  to  Admiral  Ilotham, 
just  from  our  coast,  and  transportation  to  8t.  Helena,  in  cus- 
tody of  Admiral  (.'ockhurn,  infamous  in  American  hostilities,  are 
hardly  foreipi  to  our  annals.  J  lis  hrother  JoscjjIi  lived  five- 
and-twenty  years  ammii;  us,  fre(piented  hy  eminent  Frenchmen, 
at  his  residence  in  New  Jer;*'*'  Mexico  tendered,  in  New 
Jersey,  to  him  who  had  declined  the  crown  of  liomhardy,  and 
wore  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  a  fourth  and  an  Ame- 
rican crown.  La  Fayette  there  proffered  Joseph  Bonaparte  his 
co-operation  to  dethrone  liouis  XVIII.  Thence  Lalltmand 
went  to  found  a  nation  in  Texas ;  Grouchy  and  Clausel  to  phnit 
vineyards  in  Alahama.  Thence,  when  La  Fayette  made  Louis 
I'hilippe  king,  Josoj)h  protested,  and  sent  one  of  Foucho's  sons 
to  Vienna,  to  bring  forth  the  young  Napoleon.  In  these  events 
America  is  concerned,  and  Avas  engaged,  whose  truths  remain 
to  be  made  known  with  American  independence,  in  their  Euro- 
pean consequences  and  universal  moral.  Ajid  Joseph  Bona- 
parte's intercourse,  Aviiile  in  England,  with  his  brothers  Lucien 
and  Jerome,  and  with  his  nei)hew,  now  president  of  the  French 
llepuhlic,  and  with  several  of  the  prominent  French  then  striving 
to  restore  the  empire,  since  conspicuous  republican  representa- 
tives, belong  altogether  to  the  same  narrative. 
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For  soiTiO  of  tlicsc  tlisclosiirt's  iiiiiic  hit  iiccidciitly  poniliur 
advaiita^'fs.  Of  tlic  Spiiiiisli  Anicrifaii  rcvoluticms,  cxcciit.  tliiit 
of  Mexico,  I  am  aware  of  no  (titinplete  liistory,  and  my  limited 
iid'unnatioii  is  mostly  derived  from  books  or  other  jnildieations. 
]>iit  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  its  antecedents,  accom|)animents, 
and  eonseciuenees ;  of  the  advent,  ;^overnnient,  real  eharaeter, 
abdications,  overthrow  of,  and  of  the  family  of  Na|>(deon,  1  am 
better  informed,  by  (ive-aiid-twenty  years'  intimacy  with  . Joseph 
Honaparto,  than  any  oilier  who  has  written  in  Kurdish  coiicern- 
\\\'^  them.  Frenchmen,  if  ac(inainted  with  the  realities  known  to 
mc,  c(»uld  liardly  jmblish  them  without  partiality,  nor  MnL'lish- 
men  without  prejudice,  ^^y  source  of  information  beiiii;  ibnia- 
])arte\s  most  intimate  and  confidential  brother,  cannot  bo 
entirely  free  from  bias,  neither  mine  or  his;  for,  as  Napoleon 


was  a  man  exeeet 


lin<:ly  fi 


iscniating,  so  Joseph  was  vi'ry  winning. 


Yet   I  deem   it 


I  great  American  (pialihcation  lor  tliese  ( 
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closures to  be  i'ree  from  that  awe  of  sovereigns,  and  deference 
for  ))ersonages,  which  in  Europe  are  traditional  im])ressions  that 
can  hardly  be  got  rid  of.  From  .Joseph  IJonapjirte's  familiar 
and  confidential  personal  intercourse;  from  his  library,  con- 
taining all  the  modern  memoirs  and  other  French  historical 
'.vorks,  constantly  explained  by  him  and  margined  with  notes  in 
liis  writing;  from,  therefore,  the  highest,  tlujiigh  they  may  bo 


biassed,  sources  of  information,  I  derive 
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A  Fiench  republic  had  survived  dreadful  intestine  commo- 


tions and  ioreign  wars  during  seven  or  eight  years,  wlieii,  m 
ITU'.t,  during  our  contest  with  France,  England  united  Russia 
with  Austria  in  another  coalition  against  l{e))ublican  France. 
Souvarofl"  drove  the  French  from  Bonaparte's  coni[uests  in 
Italy  ;  an  English  and  llussian  army  undertook  to  recomiuer 
Holland.  On  his  way  through  Switzerland  to  Fra,nce,  Souva- 
roffwas  defeated  by  Masseiia,  at  Zurich,  the  I'.Uli  of  September; 
and  on  the  -4th  of  that  month  the  Duke  of  York  was  still  more 
completely  worsted  by  Bruno,  in  Holland.  Notwithstanding 
that  revival  of  French  affairs,  the  plural  executive,  by  a  ([uin- 
tiiple  directory,  proved  inerticient  and  unsatisfactory,  one  of 
the  five  directors,  Barras,  a  handsome,  pompous,  ])lausible, 
vapid,  worthless  nobleman,  sold  himself  to  Louis  XVllI.,  Avhj 
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was  not  witlior.t  ronsnn  to  expect  flu*  restoration  of  wliat  lie 
iihv.'iys  culled  mill  cniisiilcrcil  /lin  tlirniic;  avIicii,  on  tlie  14tli  of 
Octiilicr,  \~W,  l»(iiiii|iaitc  most  iinc.\|tectctlly  rcliiriie(l  tVoni 
K;.'_V|>t.  Never  to  make  or  t'oreo  an  opportimity  was  one  o*" 
Ills  axioms ;  Imt  wlicii  tliey  present  tlicmsclvi's.  instantly  *<> 
sei/c  ami  make  ''.e  most  of  them.  After  a  vova;'e  ami 
escape  from  ea|tture  at  sea,  l»y  incredilde  cliaiices,  liis  arrival  in 
France,  jnst  then,  was  one  of  those  tinu'ly  strokes  of  fortune 
that  seldom  occur.  A  few  montlis,  either  sooner  or  later,  ho 
mi;rht  have  I)een  tried  hy  com't  martial  for  leavinj;  '''nyp^  '""^ 
utterly  disjxraced.  I?nt  just  exactly  when  it  took  place,  tho 
occasion  wiis  stJpremely  propitious.  Accustomed  to  ho  nded  hy 
some  heroic  master,  Miraheau,  Hohespierre,  or  Hanton,  in  the 
trihtuie,  Dumoin'ie/,  La  Fayette,  or  Moreau,  in  arms,  the  French 
hailed  llonaparte,  with  enthusiastic!  welcome,  as  their  chief. 
Still,  althou^'h  discontented  with  their  rulers,  the  nation  was 
repuhliciin.  Aristocracy  insists  tliat  France  re<(uires  or  pre- 
fers a  monarch.  A  stronj;;  executive  and  government  they 
admire  and  re((uire.  J»ut  durin;^  thirtei'ii  years,  from  17!'0  to 
I8O0,  they  were  used  to  the  forms,  terms,  and  some  of  tho 
suhstance  of  republicanism.  As  repuhlicans  they  fell  in  love 
with  Bonaparte,  and  chose  him  at  all  events;  hut  not  for  a 
kinir,  or  with  royal  attributes.  Multitudinous  attachment  to  a 
j)erson,  sometimes  blindly  and  inexplicably  conceived,  manifests 
itself  like  irresistible  sexual  love  for  an  individual,  enrapturing 
whole  onimunities  as  it  does  one  or  two  of  them.  l>oiui- 
parte  was  so  popular  that  leaders  were  constrained  to  follow 
the  populace  in  not  an  irrational  or  vulgar  attachment,  nuich 
loss  sectional  or  merely  metropolitan.  Tho  health  laws,  in 
rigorous  force  against  Egy|)t,  that  land  of  tho  j)laguo,  were, 
hy  common  consent,  suspended  for  his  landing  at  Frcjus;  his 
Journey  thence  to  Paris  was  a  continual  ovation;  his  arrival  at 
the  capital,  the  lOtli  of  (\'tober,  17!*!*,  transj)ortcd  that  city 
with  joy.  Sedate  and  thoughtful  men  were  intoxicated  with 
delight.  Of  tho  five  directors  three,  Barras,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos, 
resigned  to  make  room  for  him  as  chief  magistrate.  Siiiyes, 
Avho,  as  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  told  me,  and  most  men  agreed, 
was  not  only  a  highly  intelligent,  but  an  unconuuonly  firm  and 
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resolute  r{']>iiMi('iiii,  >vitli  Diicoh,  another  nieiulier  of  tlio  T)irec- 
toiy,  ('((ricertoil  witli  IJoiiaparto  tlio  ineaHures  lor  lii.s  elevation 
to  the  eliief  iii;i;:istraey.  The  only  two,  a  minority  of  the  Hvo 
(lireetoiH,  Moiihn  and  iloliii-r,  who  did  not  join  in  tln>  move- 
iiK'iit,  were  iiiiprisouiMl  in  their  oHieial  residence,  tiie  liiixein- 
hoiir;;  palace,  where  Moreaii,  with  detaehiiients  of  .xoldifrs,  eon- 
descciidcd  to  eonfmc  them.  To  further  IJonaparte's  eh'vatinii, 
lia  Kiiyette,  not  Ion;,'  hcfore  liherated  hy  Bonaparte's  first 
treaty  M'ampo  Koriuio)  with  Austria,  from  his  lon;^  imprison- 
ment at  (dmutz,  appeared  j^ratilied  with  liis  promotion;  and 
till  his  ehief  nia;;istraey  was  proloii^'eil  from  one  year  to  ten, 
continued  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Even  then,  when  ho 
puhliely  j^ave  a  (juulified  vote  ajruinst  tho  chan^^o,  ho  wrote  to 
Bon;i|»arte  in  stron<;  terms  of  ^.'ratitude  and  admiration,  hut 
re((uirin,i^  that  liberty  sliould  he  ^'uarantied  hefore  ho  would 
consent  to  a  (.'onsiilate  for  life,  Siill,  as  it  was,  he  voted  for 
Napoleon  J>onaparte  as  the  fittest  for  the  place.  The  nol>lo 
and  winning  Talleyrand,  repuhiiean  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
afl'airs,  with  his  infallilde  jireseience  of  forthcoming  power,  sot 
politicians  and  fashionahle  circles  tlio  example  of  political  and 
hospit;ilile  worship  of  the  rising  sun,  in  whose  beams  nearly  all 
the  leading  civil  and  military  men,  together  with  the  whole 
crowd  of  waiters  on  jiower,  and  seekers  of  fortune,  prostrated 
tlieiiiselve-  in  emulous  adoration.  Talleyrand,  a  citizen  of  tho 
United  Si;aes,  and  of  tho  State  of  rennsylvania,  and  Moreau, 
an  American  denizen,  were  among  the  principal  promoters  of 
lionaparte  from  military  to  p(»litical  chieftainship,  as  La  Fay- 
ette, another  American  citizen,  was,  with  Talleyrand,  a  chief 
agent  in  etVecting  his  downfall.  More  than  any  individual 
contribution,  however,  American  principles  of  freedom  were 
operative  in  his  establishment,  then  professed  and  practised 
by  him,  as  by  royal  a})peals  to  the  people  of  Germany  and  the 
other  countries,  roused  and  combined  for  his  overthrow,  in  1814, 
those  principles  were  more  effectual  tlian  arms  in  overcoming  him. 
In  the  power  of  jiopularity,  in  all  but  denomination  and  form, 
IJonapartc  was  master  in  171>H.  So  universal,  instantaneous, 
vehement,  and  authoritative  was  public  attachment  to  him,  that 
the  government  had  hardly  any  option  but  to  float  with  tho 
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current  which  it  Avould  have  been  vain  to  endeavor  to  Avitlistand. 
Nor  was  the  favor  either  merely  military  or  metropolitan,  much 
less  plebeian,  but  the  sentiment  of  all  classes  and  the  whole  na- 
tion, so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible.  The  executive  directory,  the 
ministry,  many  members  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the  scientific, 
the  aristocratic,  the  people,  all  leaped  together  to  embrace  Bo- 
naparte, concerted  and  hurried  what  may  almost  be  called  his 
election  rather  than  usurpation,  for  it  was  the  ardent  and  spon- 
taneous desire  of  nearly  all  France. 

The  legislative  bodies,  however,  the  Ancients  and  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  as  well  as  Sieyes  and  others  of  the  Execu- 
tive, were  not  oidy  republican,  but  contained  many  of  the  most 
radical  revolutionists,  nearly  all  opposed  to  royalty,  especially 
to  a  Bourbon  king,  devoted  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  the 
revolution,  and  who  would  have  never  submitted  to  Bonaparte 
as  a  monarch  by  any  title,  or  with  monarchical  attributes.  Lu- 
cien,  an  inilexible  democrat  of  many  years"  standing,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  Joseph  was  also 
a  member,  then  of  declared  republican  sentiments,  and  during 
all  his  life,  even  as  king,  constantly  opposed  to  many  royal  and 
aristocratical  establishments,  which  he  sincerely  disliked  and 
abolished  in  Naples  and  Spain.  To  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  legislative  bodies  to  unconstitutional  or  anti-republican 
change,  Joseph  performed  his  part  to  make  Napoleon  a 
republican  chief  magistrate,  by  those  conciliatory  means  which 
■were  Joseph's  uniform  and  natural  predilections  in  all  stations 
and  circumstances.  Lucien  executed  his  part  of  the  same  de- 
sign with  the  bold  decision  that  never  faihnl  him.  Napoleon 
performing  his  part  with  irresolution,  nearly  defeated  the  whole 
arrangement.  It  may  he  that  then,  and  even  before  his  return 
from  Egypt,  he  contemplated  a  crown  for  his  brows.  He  was 
not  a  democratic  republican,  if  republican  at  all ;  but,  disgusted 
with  the  revolutionary  excesses,  perhaiis  deemed  a  moiuirch 
necessary  to  France.  Joseph's  sentinuMits  Avere  extremely 
liberal.  Lucien  was  certainly  inimical  to  monarchy;  and  Na- 
poleon, if  he  ambitioned  a  throne,  was  obliged  to  disclaim  and 
oppose  divine  right  to  it,  because  popular  sovereignty  was  his 
only    stepi)ing-stone.      llepresentative    government,    in    some 
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form,  probably  monarchical  reformed  and  defined  by  a  written 
constitution,  vma  indispensable  to  hid  elevation,  whether  re- 
publican or  monarchical. 

Within  three  weeks  after  Napoleon's  arrival  from  Egypt, 
the  movement  was  contrived  and  cfi'ectcd.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  11W\  the  Council  of  Ancients,  by  resolution,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  mobs,  clubs,  and  populace  of 
a  large  city,  directed  the  seat  of  government  to  be  transferred 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  a  village  five  miles  off,  where  there  is 
a  public  building  since  become  famous  for  many  of  the  most 
important  of  IJonaparte's  transactions.  The  removal  was  di- 
rected to  take  place  under  the  command  of  General  Bonaparte, 
at  Avhosc  disposal  the  garrison  of  Paris,  the  regular  troops  of 
that  military  district,  and  the  national  guards,  were  all  placed 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  empowered,  both  he  and  the  Ancients 
posted  up  denunciations  of  the  directorial  government,  and  took 
measures  for  the  change  of  administration  next  day,  which  v,as 
accomplished  without  bloodshed,  but  nut  without  some  military 
force,  consideral)lo  opposition,  and  difficulty.  When  Fouche,  the 
juinister  of  police,  ])roposed  strong  measures  of  control  for 
public  trantiuillity,  Bonaparte  overruled  them.  "  What  do  we 
want  with  repression,"  said  he,  "when  we  have  the  public  will 
with  us,  and  no  object  but  public  good?"  When  Sieyes  pro- 
posed to  arrest  some  forty,  denounced  as  demagogues,  members 
of  the  clubs,  Bonaparte  objected.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  have 
sworn  to  protect  the  national  representation,  and  have  no  fear 
of  such  feeble  assailants."  The  leaders  of  every  party  coin- 
cided in  him  as  their  fittest  choice.  The  alternative  between 
anarchy  and  order,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
moderate  republicans,  and  as  their  choice  changed  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  organised  at 
St.  Cloud,  several  members  in  succession  rapidly  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  vehemently  protested  against  the  removal  of  the 
feat  of  government  from  Paris.  Ajigry  discussion  arose.  It 
was  insisted  that  every  member  should  renew  his  oath  to  the 
constitution,  which  was  resolved  by  acclamation.  Each  mem- 
ber, therefuro,  took  the  oath,  adding  that  he  would  oppose  the 
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establislimcnt  of  tyranny.     They  Avcrc  proceeding  to  elect  a 
illrector  in  l>;irras's  place,  uliosc  resignation  Avas  handed  to 
Lucien  in  the  cliair,  wlien  the  liall-(U)or  opened,  and  a  body  ot" 
soldiers  entered,  who  stationed  themselves  about  the  entrance, 
while  Bonaparte  mounted  the  tribune.     For  any  soldier  of  the 
Republic  to  enter  the  hall  of  legislation,  -without  leave,  was  as 
unlawful   in   France  as  it  would  be  in  America  or  England. 
"Outlan!  dictator!  down  with  him  !"  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall.     J>onaparte  turned  pale,  seemed  stupefied,  paused, 
disconcerted  and  alarmed,  took  the  arm  of  an  oflicer,  and  slowly 
withdrew,  —  calling  however  on  the  soldiers,  as  he  passed  out, 
to  crush  whoever  called  him  an  outlaw.      So  denounced,  his 
career  began  and  ended.     French  republicans  ap})lied  to  him, 
in  170!^,  the  same  stigma  by  which  allied  sovereigns  raised 
all  Europe  against  him  in  ISlf)  —  outlaw.     Irresolution,  which 
at  Fontainebleau  in  1814,  and  at  Paris  in  181"),  ensured  and 
hastened    his   fall,    endangered   his    rise   in    17!*i'.      lie   was 
not    an    iron-nerved  man.      Lucien   and    Sieyes   at  both  his 
outset  and   his  end   showed  more  resolution  than  Napoleon, 
as   I  have  heard  Joseph    say,   ' "    efi'ect,   respecting    the    last 
abdication.     And   I  have  heard  Moreau  several  times   speak 
with  strong  contempt  of  Ijonaparte's  courage ;  of  which,  though 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  yet  it  probably  was  not  of  that  adaman- 
tine, or  as  some  would  say,  apathetic  kind,  Avhich  nothing  could 
disturb,  —  such  as,  probably,  Moreau's  was.     Joseph  told  mo 
that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  Marshal  Sucliet,  then  a  captain, 
he  was  running  away  pale  and  frightened.     Nelson  was  not  a 
man  of  imperturbable  courage,  nor  Avas  Frederick  the  Great. 
It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  was  ludicrously  alarmed.     A  member  of  Joseph's  royal 
family  in  f^pain,  told  me  that  Sotdt  was  nervous  in  battle  and 
danger,    and    Sebastiani,    a    bold    dragoon,    (since    marshal,) 
absolutely  timorous.      Lucien  sat  perfectly  collected  and  un- 
daunted in  the  president's  cb.air ;   and,  as  soon  as  Napoleon 
was    gone,    attempted    to    ])alliate    his    intrusion.      Ibit    the 
Council,  not  appeased,  Avere  about  ordering  Napoleon  to  their 
bar  for  censure,  Avhen  Lucien  sent  him  notice,  and  that  they 
two  must  have  a  conference,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
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the  pri'sidency  wliile  the  Council  were  so  much  irritated  against 
his  iiri»thor.  Najjoleon  then  ordered  troops  into  the  liall  to  escort 
Lucien  out,  who,  with  admirable  self-possession,  saying  that  it 
did  not  hocomo  him  to  preside  and  put  questions  implicating 
his  l)ri>tlier,  cahnly  took  oft'  his  official  robe,  laid  it  down  on 
the  chair,  and  left  the  hall ;  in  the  castle  court  mounted  a  horse, 
and  from  the  saddle  harangued  the  troops;  as  presiding  officer 
and  as  citizen,  calling  on  them  and  all  bystanders  to  expel  those 
members  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  refused,  as  legislators,  to 
obey  the  lawful  commander.  "Long  live  the  Republic!"  was 
Iiucion's  exordium.  Thus  authorised  and  urged,  the  soldiers 
again  marched  into  the  hall,  headed  by  Le  Clerc,  the  husband 
of  1  auline  ]>onaparte,  drums  beating  the  charge,  and  by  force 
expelled  the  members,  who  were  debating  as  the  troops  entered ; 
but  Le  Clerc,  by  beat  of  drum,  drowned  all  vociferation,  and 
to  the  letter,  amidst  arms  the  law  was  silenced.  Members  re- 
monstrated and  resisted,  but  were  subdued,  and  without  actual 
force  beyond  intimidation,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  gra- 
dually removed  from  their  seats. 

The  Council  of  Ancients,  after  some  delay  and  excitement, 
officially  informed  that  four  of  the  directors  had  resigned,  and 
that  the  fifth  was  confined  by  order  of  General  ]^on![parte,  were 
debating  at  the  moment  when  he  appeared  at  their  door. 
Several  members  inviting  him  to  the  tribune,  he  addressed  the 
body  fro'u  it;  with  animation,  thus  encouraged,  denouncing  the 
government.  Then  turning  to  the  troops  stationed  about  the 
entrance,  ho  called  on  them  to  crush  whoever  dared  to  pro- 
noiuice  their  general  an  outlaw ;  and,  again  speaking  to  the 
Chamber,  said  he  would  leave  them  to  determine  what  to  do, 
and  that  their  orders  he  would  execute.  Debate,  resinned 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  lasted  till  several  members  an- 
nounced that  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  dissolved,  most 
of  Avhom  had  returned  to  Paris.  About  fifty  remained,  who 
reorganised  as  the  Councd ;  and  that  evening,  in  concert  with 
the  Ancients,  sitting  ail  night,  enacted  a  provisional  executive 
coiiimissi(»n,  consisting  of  8ieyes,  Ducos,  and  IJonaparte,  de- 
nominated Consuls  of  the  Republic,  invested  with  dictatorial 
powers,  and  charged  to  establish  order  in  the  administration, 
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traiKiiiillity  within  and  |)('uoo  ahroad.  Both  h'^fishitivo  bodies 
tlien  adjouriR'(l  till  the  -0th  of  February,  INOO;  for  three 
months  surrendoriiijjj  the  government  to  the  Consuls,  of  whom 
Bonaparte  forthwith  became  chief. 

Just  thirty  years  of  age,  iu  the  last  five  or  six  of  them 
Bonaparte  bounded  from  victory  to  victory,  Avith  miraculous 
fortune,  to  the  piniuicle  of  fame  and  power,  Avith  scarce  a  blot 
on  his  briglit  and  brilliant  glory ;  honest,  chaste,  modest, 
temperate,  disinterested,  Ktudious,  and  exemplary  as  a  man ; 
magjiificent  in  heroism :  though  not  a  man  of  fashion,  with 
■what  counnonly  passes  for  elegance  of  manners,  yet,  by  su- 
perior talents,  information,  and  amiable  anxiety  to  please,  the 
tru':  essence  of  politeness,  fascinating  as  a  gentleman,  and 
connuanding  as  a  governor.  It  cannot  be  said  that  ho  at- 
tained chief-magistracy  without  secret  preconcert  and  circum- 
vention. Yet  nearly  all  the  best  men  of  France  supported 
him,  whose  union  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  his 
elevation  cannot  be  called  consj»iracy,  or  his  election  mere 
usurpation.  The  forms  of  national  suftVage  did  not  indeed 
precede,  sanction,  and  recommend  it ;  but  there  was  infinitely 
less  fraud  or  force  than  in  the  great  British  revolution,  which 
placed  William  III.  on  the  throne,  or  the  prior  convulsions 
Avhich  deposed  Charles,  inaugurated  Cromwell,  a}id  then  re- 
stored another  Stuart.  Nor  in  Bonaparte's  election  to  cliief- 
magistracy  was  there  the  least  allusion  to  monarchy,  except 
to  disown  it.  ^Napoleon,  Joseph,  and  Lucien,  with  all  their 
adherents,  constantly  proclaimed  republic;" "i ism.  To  exclude 
the  Bourbons  was  an  avowed  and  fav  •ite,  nearly  unanimous, 
object.  Their  royalty  had  hardly  any  supporters  left  in  France 
till  Bonajjarte's  ptditic  moderation  brought  th(.'m  back.  Re- 
publicans like  La  Fayette  were  rare  —  they  are  so  always. 
But  there  was  a  leaven  in  the  mass,  like  the  apostles  who 
introduced  Christianity,  or  the  propagators  of  free  trade  iu 
England,  and  in  this  country,  a  small,  pertinacious  band  of 
invincible  teachers  constantly  acting  on  the  people,  by  \>hom 
public  sentiment  was  originated  and  eventually  regulated.  The 
people  were  taught,  and,  however  ignorant,  the  peasantry 
leaiued  that  they  ought  to  je  represented  in  gov  'rument. 
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All  French  histories,  biof:^raphien,  and  recollections  of  that 
period  concur  in  the  unqnestionahlc  existence  of  numerous  re- 
puLlicans,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  1789.  Free  govern- 
ment, Avhether  the  chief-magistriite  should  be  hereditary  or 
elective,  a  tribune,  or  p.lace  Avherc  orators  may  lawfully  incul- 
cate liberty,  Avith  a  free  press  to  maintain  it,  no  privileged  class, 
but  olFicial  prefernient  open  to  all,  were  principles  inherited 
by  Bonaparte  from  the  revolution,  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
perpetuate.  ^Vithout  Voltaire,  Montesfjuiou,  and  other  pen- 
men, to  proclaim  what  he  and  the  swordsmen  established,  it 
never  would  have  been.  Whether  pen  and  sword  combined 
have  succeeded  in  finally  altogether  uprooting  mediseval  prepos- 
sessions, may  yet  be  disputed.  But  that  representative  go- 
vernment and  popular  sovereignty  have  made  progress  since 
1770  in  this  country,  and  17H'.)  in  that,  is  untjuesticmable. 
The  end  may  not  be  yet ;  and  may  never  be  democratic  in 
Europe.  But  representative  a)id  popular  it  is  already ;  and 
in  that  reform  lionaparte,  whether  willing,  accidental,  or 
averse,  was  immensely  instrumental. 

Three  years  if*'ter wards,  in  the  autumn  of  1802, 1  saw  Bona- 
parte, then  Consul  for  life,  with  authority  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor, which  advance  on  monarchy  he  had  already  reached. 
By  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  March  1801,  England,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  recognised  in  his  person  not  a  king  or 
emperor  by  title,  but  a  French  ruler  with  great  power  and  at- 
triltutes.  Paris  was  full  of  English  ;  their  handsome  ambas- 
sador Jiord  Whitworth,  with  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset, 
Fox,  Erskine,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  since  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dowiie,  with  bis  Swiss  tuttn-  Dumont,  the  intimate  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  Bomilly,  Alexander  Baring,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton,  with  his  American  wife  and  her  father,  ex-Senator 
of  the  United  States,  William  Bingham,  and  other  distin- 
guished [)ersons,  whom  I  met,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  the 
house  of  the  American  minister,  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Like 
most  American  ministers  in  France,  Mr.  Livingston  far  exceeded 
his  salary  in  sustaining  elegant  hospitality.  Mr.  Bingham,  too, 
lived  elegantly  and  hospitably ;  and  Franklin's  grandson, 
Temple  Franklin,  on  a  smaller  scale,  kept  a  gay  and  handsome 
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hoini'.  lldfiis  Kiiij;,  tlio  Amorican  minister  in  Eiiglaud,  with 
whom  1  wont  from  Ijoiulon  to  Paris,  tlid  not  care  to  bo  prosontod 
at  the  Consuhir  court ;  and  oven  it'  lio  had  boon,  I  was  nut 
wit'. in  tho  roguhitions  established  f-.»r  that  honor  ;  so  that  I  saw 
tlie  First  Consul  only  at  his  reviews  and  tlie  opera,  and  my 
description  of  him,  partly  from  personal  observation,  must  bo 
made  up  chielly  from  that  of  others.  Tho  small  bronze,  full- 
length  statue  of  General  Bonaparte,  beipieathcd  to  mo  by  do- 
seph  IJonaparto's  will,  is  a  good  likeness  of  Napoleon's  porson 
as  I  saw  him,  thiu  and  pallid,  with  a  mild  an<l  langnid  Italian 
expression.  It  has  the  (pieue  which  he  wore  in  Italy,  and  I 
believe  Egypt,  with  large  locks  of  hair  over  the  ears,  instead 
of  the  chesnut  crop  which,  as  I  stood  near  him  in  the  Tuilleries, 
I  saw  him  brush  up  with  one  hand  while  he  held  liis  bat  in  the 
other.  His  personal  appearance  then  was  perhaps  most  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  dissimilitude  to  his  colossal  cliaracto'  ; 
not  only  uncommonly  small,  but  looking  still  more  diminutive 
and  young,  owing  to  a  smooth,  almost  beardless,  ami  unpre- 
tending countenance,  without  any  thing  martial  or  imposing 
in  his  air  or  manner.  He  looked,  I  thought,  like  a  modest 
inidshii)nuin.  His  height  Avas  but  five  feet  two  inches,  French 
measure,  eijual  to  five  feet  seven  inches  English  or  American, 
liotwoen  JJonaparte  as  1  saw  him,  slender,  pale,  and  small,  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  grown  fat  and  stout,  there  nnist  have 
been  considerable  difference  of  appearance.  But  as  the  l)oiies, 
limbs,  features,  and  structure  remained  the  same,  in  describing 
him,  mostly  from  Abel  Hugo's  and  Meneval's  accounts,  avIioso 
opportunities  v,ero  the  best,  almost  as  good  as  Joseph  IJona- 
parto's, who  presented  them  to  me  as  perfectly  trustworthy, 
I  shall  not  distiiguish  between  the  slender  Consul  and  tho  cor- 
pulent Enij)oro  '.  Handling  a  rauirod  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
ho  caught  from  it,  as  was  supposed,  an  itch  which  became,  ten 
years  afterwarc  s,  very  difficult  to  cure.  .Being  extremely  neat 
and  cleanly,  perhaps  to  counteract  that  distress  of  tho  skin 
he  used  himself  io  excessive  hot  bathing,  generally  in  perfumed 
■water,  Avliich,  or  something  else,  tended  to  make  him  much 
fatter  than  either  of  his  brothers  or  sisters ;  in  fact,  tho  oidy 
fat   member  of   the  family,   though  Joseph  grew  round  and 
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plun:p,  roiidcring  tlic  rcrcinbliinco  between  him  and  the  em- 
jtiTor  very  .striking/;.  Malevolence  falsely  imputed  many  dis- 
eases to  Niipoleon;  but  lie  enjo>ed  robust  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted li.'altli.  He  was  said  by  many  to  be  a  profuse 
suiill-taki.'r,  rtlii-h  was  not  the  ease.  The  story  of  his  havinj^ 
a  side-poeket  fitr  snuiV,  is  a  mere  fable,  lie  took  no  stimulants 
iit  all,  and  preferred  the  sin.plost  diet.  If  he  ever  carried 
5null"  in  his  pocket,  it  must  lave  been  when  he  was  with  the 
army  and  anxious.  At  home,  the  officers  of  his  ;ruard,  tho 
aid-de-camp  on  <luty,  his  first  valet-de-chambre,  carried  well- 
stored  snuff-boxes,  in  which  he  put  his  fingers;  and  he  had 
one  himself,  besides  several  that  were  in  his  various  apartments: 
all  of  which  gave  the  impression  of  his  being  much  of  a  snuff- 
taker,  when  he  merely  fingered,  smelt,  and  threw  it  away.  He 
used  the  finest  white  camuric  ])ocket-handkerchief,  wore  a  white 
cassimere  vest  and  small-clothes,  and  sometimes  soiled  them  with 
snuff,  as  occasionally  he  made  black  pencil  marks  on  them. 
Broad  shoulders  and  the  development  of  his  breast  indicated 
a  strong  constitution  ;  which  was  proved  by  his  undergoing  the 
severest  fatigue  and  i)rivation  of  all  kinds,  at  all  i.mes,  in  all 
))laces  ;  walking,  riding,  writing,  studying,  labor  both  bodily 
and  mental,  vigils,  exposure,  hardships,  and  every  variety  of 
climate.  He  passed  nearly  the  whole  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Jeiui  holding  light  to  help  the  men  dragging  cannon 
out  of  a  deep  ravine,  in  which  it  was  jammed.  When  tho 
French  army  in  Spain,  unde\-  Soult,  began  its  march  after 
Moore,  of  a  stormy  dav  in  February,  snow,  sleet,  and  rain 
driving  with  a  piercing  wind  in  their  faces,  the  emperor  walked 
witn  the  first  platoon,  in  order  to  set  the  men  an  example  of  cheer- 
ful endurance.  During  most  of  his  life,  he  appeared  e(ii.ally 
insensible  to  fatigue  and  indifi'erent  to  weather,  walked  or  rodo 
any  distance  or  time,  without  rest,  in  all  seasons,  and  then  im- 
mediately dictated  state  papers,  letters,  or  other  public  articles, 
(luring  many  lioiu'S  more,  without  rest  or  refreslnuent.  I'reli- 
minary  to  the  battle  of  Wagvam,  he  was  sixty  consecutive  hou"S, 
almost  the  whole  time  on  horseback,  riding  incredible  distances 
on  relays  of  horses  to  superintend  the  preparations.  And 
Marshal  Grouchy  told  me  that  when  the  tireil  emperor  was 
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satisfied,  from  the  combinations  and  manoeuvres,  tliat  tlio  battle 
was  <;ained, — though  the  conlliet  was  still  furiously  raginj,',  — 
he  dismounted,  chrew  himself  on  the  {ground,  fell  asleep  instantly, 
and  slept  soundly  under  a  shower  of  halls,  while  a  hody-guard, 
of  which  the  command  was  given  to  General  Grouchy,  protected 
his  rest.  Once  seeing  some  officers  seeking  shelter  from  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  to  mark  his  contempt  for  effeminacy  he 
stationed  himself  under  the  spout  of  a  house,  where  the  water 
poured  down  on  him.  In  the  Polish  campaigns  he  bore  the 
severe  Avinter,  with  what  he  called  the  new  element  of  mud, 
sleeping  in  out-houses,  without  sufficient  clothing,  -ind  submitting 
to  other  discomforts,  not  oidy  uncomplainingly,  but  gaily  and 
ostentatiously.  Though  extremely  nice  in  his  dress,  he  disap- 
proved of  all  foppery  and  extravagance  of  costume.  Every 
morning  he  flesh-brushed  his  breast  and  arms,  and  his  valet 
rubbed  severely  his  back  and  shoulders.  Till  1<S0;J  he  was 
shaved;  after  that  time,  when  he  changed  his  valet,  he  always 
shaved  himself,  washed  in  a  large  silver  basin  like  a  tub,  and 
sponged  his  hair  with  Cologne  water.  He  changed  his  flannel 
jacket,  white  cassimcre  vest  and  pantaloons,  every  day.  His 
dress  was  always  the  same,  green  or  blue  regimentals.  His 
imperial  allowance  of  sixty  thousaiul  francs  (twelve  thousand 
dollars),  he  reduced  to  twenty  thousand  francs,  (two  thousand 
dollars,)  for  the  toilet  and  clothing.  With  twelve  hundred 
francs  (two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  a  year,  and  a  horse,  ho 
used  to  say,  he  had  no  need  of  any  more,  lie  was  fond 
of  boasting  of  his  rigid  economy,  Avhen  the  English  drove  his 
family  from  their  property  in  Corsica,  and  dwelt  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  privations  he  underwent  to  avoid  debt,  while 
from  his  pay  he  educated  his  brother  Louis.  He  was  always 
an  economist,  though  never  covetous ;  constantly  exhorted  his 
officers,  when  loading  them  with  money,  "not  to  plunde:,  and 
I'll  make  it  up  to  you  more  than  if  you  did.  In  private  be 
saving  and  even  parsimonious ;  but  magnificent  in  public," — 
which  was  his  own  system  in  dress,  at  table,  and  in  his  whole 
household  avoiding  extravagance  and  show,  except  in  public 
representation.  He  had  no  fixed  hours  for  either  butjinoss, 
raeals,  or  sleep ;  but  in  general  entered  his  cabinet  at  seven 
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o'clock,  (Ireascd  for  the  whole  diiy  in  Win  invariable  costume, 
white  cassimcre  vest  and  breeches,  and  green  chasseur  coat,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  reception  days,  when  he  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  white  lapelles,  a  colonel's  epaulets,  with  the  decorations 
of  the  liei^ion  of  Jlonor  and  iron  crown  at  his  button-hole,  the 
badge  of  tlie  Ijegion  of  Honor  and  the  broad  riband  under  his 
coat.  Ho  always  wore  white  silk  stockings  and  oval  gold 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  except  when  he  changed  them  for  boots 
lined  with  silk  ;  and  in  order  to  save  time,  would  not  change  his 
stockings.  At  nine  o'clock  he  received  the  officcrri  of  his  im- 
mediate service,  and  then  persons  having  a  right  by  the  dignity 
of  their  stations,  to  personal  interviews  with  him.  At  ten  ho 
breakfasted  in  a  small  parlor  adjoining  his  cabinet.  Breakfast 
seldom  lasteil  more  than  ten  minutes,  though  he  prolonged  it 
as  he  I'ked;  and  during  that  meal  received  scientific  and  lite- 
rary men,  or  artists,  with  whom  he  loved  to  chat.  After  break- 
fast followed  business  with  ministers  and  othor  public  affairs. 
Six  o'clock  was  liis  dinner  hour,  but  he  never  kept  !*■  pur.ctually ; 
neglecting  it  if  engaged  in  any  important  business.  He  dined 
alone  with  the  empress,  except  Wednesdays,  when  the  ministers 
were  invited,  and  on  Sunday  there  was  ahv.ays  a  family  dinner. 
Napoleon  ate  none  but  the  simplest  food ;  drank  no  wine  but 
Chambertin,  and  that  always  well  watered ;  never  any  kind  of 
spirituous  licjuor.  One  of  the  coffee-cups  he  commonly  used 
is  in  my  family ;  of  plain  Italian  china  and  fashion,  with 
nothing  about  it  remarkable  but  the  reminiscence.  It  was  one 
of  a  number  of  articles  familiarly  used  by  Napoleon,  which 
were  divided  by  his  family  among  themselves,  after  his  death, 
and  j)resented  to  me  by  Joseph's  testamentary  executor.  There 
is  a  small  pocket  volume  of  Napoleon's  maxims,  all  of  which 
are  instructive,  and  some  excellent :  one  is  that  whoever  dines 
eats  too  much ;  the  moral  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  the  mo- 
derate meal  of  simple  food  that  satisfies  nature,  luxurious 
dinners  provoke  excess  and  disease. 

His  Italian  and  Egyptian  attachments  long  continued ; 
though  he  had  never  been  in  Italy  till  he  went  as  commander 
of  the  army,  and  could  speak  none  of  the  language  but  the 
very  little  he  picked  up  in  his  campaigns.      Our  Italians  and 
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our  E;j:ypti!ins  ho  used  to  ciill  the  (ifUccrH  who  hatl  Horvcd  with 
hiiii  in  tlinse  coiiiitrii's.  liOii;^  iit'lor  he  ii'tiinii'il  Woin  K;:v|)t 
he  ate  piUiiu  uiid  (hites,  and  aihnired  many  K;.'yj)tian  enstoins. 
<  )nco  at  u  dinner  he  f^uvo  tliere  to  a  nmnher  of  the  {(vineipal 
men,  he  asked  one  of  them  to  tell  him  what  ho  (the  sheik)  per- 
ceived most  remarkable  in  the  Fr<'neh  mode  of  eatiiifj;.  "  Why," 
said  the  E;:y|)tian,  "your  drinking'  v. hen  you  eat."  That  is, 
to  provoke  appetite  for  footl  l»y  drink  when  eating,  was  contrary 
to  their  system  of  diet  and  health,  which  satisfied  hunger  and 
thirst  each  by  itself,  never  the  two  together,  j)rovoking  eating 
to  excess  by  drinkijig  with  it. 

1  never  saw,  I  may  add,  a  person  —  not  even  a  lady  —  more 
abstemious  of  driidv  than  Joseph  IJonaparte,  who  always  took  a 
little  wine  both  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  bn^  very  little,  and 
that  little  even  champi„  \o  diluted  with  water.  But  ho  ato 
heartily,  and,  as  1  the.ignt,  of  meat  excessively,  in  proportion 
to  what  he  drank.  According  to  my  notion,  it  would  have 
been  more  wholesome  for  him,  and  others  I  have  known  like 
him  in  that  respect,  to  eat  less  meat  and  drink  more  wine. 
At  Josejili's  always  excellent  table,  there  was  no  such  variety 
or  luxury  of  licpiors  as  is  not  nnconnnon  at  many  tables; 
Madeira,  Sauterne,  and  Champagne  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  wines.  Napoleon  took  one  cup  of  coftee  at  breakfast, 
and  one  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  Joseph  learned  in 
this  country  to  prefer  tea;  rising  with  the  dawn,  and,  after  his 
morning  dram  of  a  cup  of  green  tea,  going  out  with  his  hatchet 
and  workmen,  planting,  grubbing,  pruning,  and  superintending 
work  in  the  open  air  till  between  ten  and  eleven,  when  he  went 
in  to  breakfast.  Without  the  day-light  cup  of  imjjcrial  tea,  ho 
said  that  ho  should  be  cross;  and  spending  several  hours  a.  day 
out  of  doors  in  our  dry  atmosphere,  he  told  me,  had  eureil  him 
of  rheumatism,  with  which  he  suftered  in  the  damj)er  European 
climate.  After  dinner,  at  Joseph's,  sometimes  he  rend  aloud 
from  some  dramatic  author,  or  there  Avas  a  game  of  cards,  but 
more  iienerally  of  billiards.  Of  the  Ion;'  sunnner  evening's  a 
drive  through  his  gnmnds,  sometimes  a  walk  to  the  JJelvidere 
on  the  Delaware.  After  dinner,  and  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  Emperor  usually  received  his  librarian  with 
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ppociinciis  of  new  Ixioks,  (if  wliicli  he  clmso  two  (ir  tlirco  to  look 
over,  tlirowiiiji  tlu>  ri'st   on  the  lloor,  and  .soiiictinics  into  the 
fin'-|»la('(',  it'  lie  diil  not.  like  tlicni.      Wlien  travelling;,   or   in 
ciun|tai;!;n,  lie  took  a  portalile  lilirary  with  him,  composed  of 
boxes*  in  conipartments,    Miitaiiiing  miniature  editions  of  select 
Nvorks  in  history,  helles  iettres,  and  seienee.     Not  findinj:  all 
that  he  wanted,  he  sketched,  while  at  the  eastle  of  Marrae,  on 
the  border  of  Spain,  before  he  vetiirned  irom  that  eoiintry  in 
1S08,  and  at  SehaMihrun,  near  A'ieniia,  in  iSOlt,  the  outline  of  a 
travelling  library,  which  ho  intended  to  take  with  him  when- 
ever ho  left  home.     The  Emperor  sometimes  worked  the  wli(de 
evening.     At  ten  o'clock  be  gave  his  orders  for  the  next  day, 
and  retired  for  the  night.     When  there  was  any  pressing  busi- 
ness he  got  up  at  one  or  two  o'clock  at  night  and  had  his  sec- 
retary called.     Every  week  ho  went  haro-hunting  or  partridge- 
shooting,   not   so   nuu'h   from  fondness    for  the  sport  as   for 
exercise.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  there  were  stiig 
hunts  of  the  imperial  court,  in  which  he  took  part;  but  rather, 
jtrobably,  because  it  was  deemed  royal  anuisement  than  from 
much  enjoyment  of  it.      Ho  seldom  went  to  the  theatre,  but 
often  bad  plays  performed  at  the  various  palaces  which  he  iii- 
liabited,  nnu'h  according  to  the  royal  routine  established  before 
the  rev(duti(in.     The  imperial  honsehold  expenses  were  regulated 
with  the  same  close  attention  as  those  of  the  Empii'o ;  and  the 
domestic  budget  st.'tlled  every  year,  when  the  Emj»eror  himself 
presided  at  the  family  council,  and  scrupulously  reviewed  every 
item.   Without  re(piiring  parsimony,  he  reproved  waste  and  negli- 
gence, and  insisted  on  economy  ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  seconded 
by  Duroc,  who  supcrintemled  the  minutest  details.     The  public 
treasury  furnished  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  ($r),000,000) 
a  year  for  the  imperial  civil  list,  which  the  crown  demesnes  in- 
creased  to   thirty   or   thirty-one    millions   of    francs,    (about 
$0,000,000).     Building  and  furnishing  were  the  two  heaviest 
charges :  building  cost  about  three  millions  of  francs  ($000,000) 
a  year ;  furnishing,  about  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  ($oOO,000) ;  the  military  houseludd,  eight  hundred  thou- 
eand  francs  ($1 00,000) ;  ladies  of  the  {)aKacc,  chamberlains,  libra- 
ries, [daying-cards,  clerks,  messengers,  and  wages,  nearly  twelve 
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liuiidrtMl  tlioiisjiiid  fi'imc)^  (^:24O,0()O).  Musii;  for  ih(i  diiipcl, 
the  iipartmciits,  and  the  tlicatroM,  v()>*t  near  iiiiic  liiimlrcd  tli<m- 
Haiid  iViiiHs,  (say  ^1H().0(«I);  tlio  Emperor's  toili-t  twriity 
tluiusaiid  IVaiic's,  (."ijS  jOOd);  that  oF  tlic  Enipross,  with  her  stroiig- 
l)ox,  si\  hiiiidriMl  thousand  IVatics,  (^l'JO,0(M)),  From  the  wholo 
civil  list  the  Emperor,  l)y  eeonomy  and  ;^ood  order,  saved  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  millions  of  francs  a  year,  (^-,t)(H>,()()()  and 
more):  so  that,  after  maintaining  ns  magiiiliceiit  ii  court  as 
any  in  Europe,  he  laid  up  tme  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
(S-0,<»(H>,(M)(), )  part  of  which,  accunudated  in  gold  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Tuilleries,  was  the  remnant  and  one  of  the  first  spoils  seized 
upon  l»y  the  JJourhon  monarehs  as  soon  as  they  retiu'iied,  poor, 
rapacious,  and  as  shamelessly  regardless  of  the  rights,  comforts, 
and  property  of  the  IJomipartes  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  liad 
been  magnaniuKmsly  careful  and  generous  respecting  theirs. 

I'rohahly  of  no  one  that  ever  lived  have  so  many  likenesses 
been  taken  as  of  Napoleon,  on  canvass,  in  marhle,  ivory,  and  on 
other  substances;  which  generally  bear  some  resemblance  of 
feature  and  form ;  but  it  was  extremely  dillicult  to  jjortray  or 
delineate  Napoleon's  look.  Its  mobility  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  imitation;  corresponding  with  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas;  liko 
lightning  starting  from  his  grey  and  searching  eyes,  as  if  with 
a  distinct  glance  for  every  thought.  His  ])romincnt  skull, 
superb  high  forehead,  long,  pallid,  thoughtfid  face,  might  be 
depicted;  but  not  his  characteristic  aspect.  His  arms  hung 
well  from  his  shoulders ;  his  legs  wore  well  formed ;  thighs 
round :  his  hands  and  feet  small  and  handsome,  with  plump, 
tapering  fingers,  of  which  he  occasionally  seemed  a  little  vain. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  straight,  and  well  placed;  teeth  good, 
though  during  his  unwholesome  confinement  at  St.  Helena,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  his  brother's  near  Philadelphia,  the  gums 
required  frecpient  bleeding.  The  curve  of  Napoleon's  lip  was 
finely  marked,  and  his  chin  slightly  prominent.  Without  color 
in  his  face,  which  was  rpiite  pallid,  his  skin  was  perfectly  clear. 
His  head  was  large,  and  neck  rather  short.  With  a  graceful 
sweep  of  the  whole  visage,  regularity  of  features,  and  fullness 
of  shouhlers,  his  bust  was  altogether  noble,  and  his  step  digni- 
fied.    His  common  look  was  calm ;  when  I  saw  him,  mild  if 
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not  meek,  witlnmt  the  sli;:;iit('st  '  I^ii  nf  liiTciMiess  or  severity. 
His  smile  w.is  singularly  ;ir!»>'ii»us  and  enga^^inj.',  an<l  wlicn  ho 
studied  lo  please,  no  nmn  coidil  lie  more  C'iptivatin;^.  His 
n:itui';il  aseeiidiint  was  siicli,  that  het'oro  ho  hecame  a  monurcll 
or  consul,  jiersons  eonv  .■'in;^  with  liim  felt  and  ackn(i\vleil;^cd 
liis  siiperinri 
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i.s  usual  with  suhjeels  to  princes.      When  excited  his  nostrils 
dilated,  there  was  a  movement  of   the  forehead  hetween  hirt 
t'yehrows,  and  his  tone  heeame  extremely  authoritative.     Ac- 
customed too,  as  lie  was,  to  military  command  from  an  early 
a;^e,  his  laii^^uai^e  was  at  times  ahrupt  and  overheariiiL'.      Hut 
the  lun^^er  he  li\ed,  the  calmer  he  ^'rew  ;   and  he  was  very  lively, 
■with  a  loud  and  l)anterin^  I''"ni'>  when  relaxed  to  ^ood  humour. 
As  his  ca[»acity  for  labor  was  extraordinary,  so  his  jierform- 
ances,  physical  and  mental,  were  immense  ;  his  dili;^enee,  vi^nls, 
ami  exploits  in  civil  as  well  as  military  transactions.    At  school 
he  was  more  industrious  and  distin;.'uislied  than  most  other  boys  ; 
althou^di  of  his  boyhood  he  said  himself  that  there  was  nothin;^ 
remarkable,  except  in([uisitivencss  and  obstinacy.       IJiit  that 
(Uies  not  do  him  justice.     Modest,  studious,  dutiful,  afl'ectionate, 
yet  lively,  sometimes  petulant  ami  leasing;  his  authority  over 
men  never  became  more  absolute  than  that  of  his  mother  was  over 
him  in  chiMliooil.     His  ^reat-miele,  the  arch-deactui  of  AJaccio, 
who  became  head  of  the  family  when  Napoleon's  father  died, 
had  likewise  great   influence  over  Napoleon,  who  .^  is  always 
his  fond  ami  reverential  neiihew.     At  ten  years  of  age  put  to 
school  in   France,  though  he  first  bore  arms  as  a  sohlier  re- 
sisting the  English  in  Corsica,  yet   his   habits,   youthful   im- 
))ressions,    and   j)atriotic    attachments   were    entirely   French. 
Distinguished  at  his  examination,  it  was  in  mathematics  that  ho 
p;irtieuhirly  excelled,     (^liet,  polite,  grateful,  tolerable  in  his- 
tory and  geography,  fei'ble  in  Latin  and  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments, were  the  merits  certified  by  his  superior  when  Na- 
jioleon  left  the  military  academy.      Lieutenant  and  Captain 
]5oiiaparte  was  one  of  the  most  exeniplai'y  young  men  of  his 
time  :  not  addicted  to  any  of  the  usual  vices  or  follies  of  young 
oHieiTs ;  no  gambling,  ((uarrelling,  duelling,  or  dissipation  of 
any  kind  discredited  his  first  years  in  the  army.     His  murals 
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were  as  pure  as  his  talents  were  superior  and  liis  temper  amiable. 
That  sucli  imdeniahle  youtli  should  ripen  to  the  Avieked  ma- 
turity so  profusely  iiiii)utod  to  him,  seems  contrary  to  nature. 
At  school,  he  Avas  a  favorite  with  his  school-fellows,  and  in  their 
choice  of  hoys  to  j)roside  at  sports,  or  on  other  occasicms,  Na- 
poleon was  mostly  elected.  In  the  army,  he  Avas  as  generally 
esteemed.  Ilis  popularity,  as  commander,  Avith  the  soldiers  is 
Avell  known ;  his  uniform  and  cordial  kindness,  attention  to 
their  wants  and  comforts,  and  studying  their  AveU'are  more  than 
that  of  officers.  Yet  at  school,  and  in  all  military  grades,  he  Avas 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  never  courted  favor  by  uinvorthy  or  un- 
manly condescension  ;  but,  throughout  his  Avhole  life,  Avas  autho- 
ritative, direct,  simple,  systematic,  kind  and  considerate.  Jo- 
seph, at  college,  excelled  in  belles  lettres  as  Napoleon  did  in  the 
mathematics.  From  the  time  the  hitter  entered  the  army,  as 
second  lieutenant,  to  the  last  moments  of  his  busy  life,  his  con- 
tributions to  literature,  by  various  treatises,  histories,  letters, 
prochunations,  doAvn  to  newspaper  paragraphs,  fill  volumes  from 
his  pen.  Yet  he  almost  lost  the  poAver  of  handwriting  —  of 
Avriting  and  spelling  correctly,  he  became  quite  incapable.  Not 
only  Avere  his  Avritten  Avords  illegible,  but  ill-spelt,  and  his  sen- 
tences incomidete,  from  Avant  of  Avords.  In  his  ordinary  Avriting, 
lialf  the  Avords  Avanted  their  proper  letters,  and  many  of  his 
sentences  Avantcd  indispensable  AVords.  When  about  to  marry 
the  Austrian  princess,  and  a  letter,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Avas  the  necessary  ceremonial,  it  Avould 
liaA'e  been  impossible  for  his  future  father-in-huv  to  read  Napo- 
leon's letter,  if  it  had  not  been  corrected  by  altering  many 
letters,  and  adding  several  Avords.  So,  too,  notwithstanding 
his  knoAvledge  of  mathematics,  and  capability  of  severe,  close 
study,  his  arithmetic  Avas  or  becanu.  so  faulty,  that  he  could 
not  add  up  accurately  the  smallest  sum,  and  his  errors  always 
tended  to  increase  the  total  beyond  the  reality.  He  \v()uM  mis- 
take and  magnify  the  simplest  column  in  addition.  lie  never 
sat  still,  but  Avalked  about  as  he  dictated ;  and  then,  in  a  sort 
of  nervous  emotion,  it  Avas  his  habit,  Avith  a  twist  or  jerk  of  the 
ai'in,  to  twitch  at  his  coat-sleeve.  Nor  could  he  bear  interrup- 
tion, repetition  or  delay,  but  his   amanuensis  must  Avrite  as 
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rapidly  as  the  dictator  f<poko ;  avIiosc  respite  was  not  to  leave 
off  dictatinji,  but  morcMy  c'liaiii:^c  tlic  subject  and  the  scribe ; 
and  he  avouUI  keep  several  at  Avork,  all  at  once,  on  different 
topics. 

In  much  of  this  minute  detail  of  an  extraordinary  man,  the 
least  observing  may  perceive  Napoleon's  resemblance  to  thou- 
sands of  otiier  men  in  no  way  remarkable.  Still,  his  talent 
for  labor,  and  appreciation  of  time,  were  uncommon  ;  for  no 
one  valued  it  more,  or  employed  it  more  assiduously.  At 
school  and  college,  in  gariison  or  camp,  the  cabinet,  every- 
Avhere,  even  in  the  bath,  he  Avas  never  idle,  but  always  studying 
to  advance  the  renown  by  which  he  filled  the  world.  News- 
papers and  pamphlets  were  read  to  him  Avhile  bathing.  Ex- 
ploit was  constantly  either  his  enjoyment  or  his  study.  Though 
his  regular  life  and  temperate  diet  rendered  him  a  good  sleeper, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  consular  and  imperial 
career,  he  usually  slept  soundly  seven  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four,  yet  rest  was  not  his  recreation,  but  he  took  it  as  he  did 
food  and  exercise,  not  as  an  enjoyment,  but  to  enable  him  to 
renew  labor.  Feasting  was  not  his  entertainment,  and  slumber 
only  relaxation ;  so  that  when  fifty  years  of  age,  he  had  done 
more  than  the  work  of  a  long  life,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in 
literature  and  legislation.  Nearly  six  hundred  unpublished 
and  most  confideuiial  letters,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  written  with 
heart  in  hand,  calculated  to  throw  the  truest  lighten  Napoleon's 
real  character,  sentinu'uts  and  purposes,  and  dispel  clouds  of 
prejudices,  with  dilliculty  conci  ed  by  Joseph  in  Europe,  and 
brought  to  this  country  for  safe  keej)ing,  Aver  ?,  after  his  death, 
by  my  instrumentality,  deposited  in  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  as  a  plaoe  of  security;  and  after  four  years'  safe 
keepitig  there,  on  the  2'-5d  of  October,  184!),  in  my  presence, 
surrendered  by  Joseph's  testamentary  executor  to  his  grandson 
Josei)h,  then  tAventy-five  years  of  age,  according  to  his  grand- 
father's Avill ;  Avhich  be(pieaths  to  that  grandson  those  precious 
developments,  together  Avith  other  unpublished  manuscripts; 
among  them  part  of  Joseph's  life,  dictated  by  himself,  and  the 
republican  Marshal  Jourdan's  Memoirs,  Avritten  by  himself. 
These  perfectly  unreserved  and  brotherly  confidential  letters, 
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several  hundred  in  Napoleon's  own  handwriting,  written  hefore 
he  became  great,  will  donionstrate  his  real  sentiments  and  cha- 
racter, when  tor  young  for  dissembling,  and  quite  unreserved 
■with  his  correspondent.  Joseph  relied  upon  them  to  prove 
Avhat  he  always  said,  and  often  told  me,  that  Napoleon  was  a 
man  of  warm  attachments,  lender  feelings,  and  honest  i)urposes. 
Napoleon  had  some  eia  for  music,  and  could  turn  a  tunc  : 
Menr\iil  gives  tlie  chorus  of  a  love-ditty  whicli  he  often  sang. 
But  he  was  not  as  fond  of  poetry,  which  he  sometimes  called 
Jiollow  science,  as  if  one  of  the  exact  sciences.  lie  held  medi- 
cine in  disesteem,  and  often  joked  Corvisant  on  its  imperfections. 
History,  politics,  tactics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  his  own,  but  by  no  means  modern,  notions  of  political  eco- 
nomy, he  preferred  to  poetical,  dramatic,  or  romantic  literature. 
And  while  he  liked  the  conversation  of  Talma  and  others  of 
that  sort,  yet  Mongo,  Cuvier,  Ilaiiy,  IJerthollet,  Laplace,  and 
those  called  philosophers,  wore  his  especial  favorites ; — science 
rather  than  literature,  lie  was  not  fond  of  cards,  chess,  or 
any  other  game,  at  iu)ne  of  which  he  excelled ;  but  at  his 
evening  parties,  {jrcferred  walking  about,  and  chatting  Avith 
various  persons,  in  which  he  shone  to  gre;  „  a<lvantago.  \\y 
saying  that  if  Corneille  lived  in  liis  reign,  he  would  hav*'  made 
him  a  minister  and  a  prince,  he  did  not  so  nnicli  refer  to 
poetical  as  philosophical  superiority,  Corneille's  prolound 
knowledge  of  men,  government,  and  human  nature.  As  a 
young  num,  however,  Napoleon  had  thoroughly  read  and  was 
charmed  with  Rousseau,  whose  bold  originality  captivated  most 
of  the  young  of  his  time.  When  a  youth,  Najiolcon  wrote  a 
history  of  Corsica,  to  which  hind  of  his  nativity  he  was 
■warmly  attached ;  and  Raynal,  when  there  could  be  no  motive 
for  flatterv,  reconnnended  the  work  to  Mirabean.  Youiiir 
Bonaparte's  Supper  at  lieaucaire  is  extant ;  and  his  Essay  on 
the  Art  of  Ilajipiness  was  saved  by  Talleyrand's  adulation 
from  Napoleon's  attempt  to  destroy  it,  as  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. If  Napoleon  had  not  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier, he  Avould  have  done  so  as  an  author,  poet,  orator,  or 
matheiiiatician;  somehow  or  other:  for  he  was  potent  with  both 
tongue  and  pen,   as  Avell  as  sword.      His  conversation  was 
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higlily  instructive,  and  he  Avas  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  modern  times.  His  orders  of  the  day,  proclamations,  bul- 
letins, speeclies,  addresses,  and  answers  to  addresses,  all  his 
writings,  from  his  first  a[)pearanco  in  Italy  to  his  last  will  and 
testament  at  St.  Helena,  many  of  his  sudden  saymgs,  his 
maxims,  sarcasms,  witticisms,  and  unpremeditated  observations, 
breathe  an  abrupt,  vivifying,  concentrated  and  peculiar  spirit, 
poetical  and  imaginative,  logical  and  argumentative,  fervid  and 
forcible.  Like  most  of  the  French  republicans  or  revolu- 
tionists, he  was  much  addicted  to  Roman  and  Grecian  illustra- 
tions and  allusions.  Ossian  Avas  a  favorite  book  with  him. 
He  named  liernadotte's  son,  the  present  king  of  Sweden,  to 
whom  he  stood  god-father,  Oscar ;  and  his  sister  Pauline  Le- 
clerc's  son,  Dermido.  Beranger,  the  first  of  modern  French 
lyrical  poets,  an  inflexible  Bonaytartist,  says  that  Napoleon  was 
a  great  poet.  Talma  considered  him  a  great  dramatist.  Ma- 
dame Catalani  did  not  like  and  would  not  sing  for  him.  But 
most  of  the  great  actors,  singers,  poets,  and  men  of  letters, 
admired  the  Emperor,  whom  they  never  failed  to  find  a  muni- 
ficent protector. 

His  judgment  and  If'arning,  common  sense  and  shrewdness, 
were  not  led  astray,  however,  or  obscured  by  imagination. 
His  master  mind  was  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  science  of  civil  government,  by  the  laborious  discussion, 
enactment  and  pronmlgation  of  a  code  of  laws,  called  some- 
times the  Napoleon,  at  others  the  Civil  Code.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  ablest  juriscojisults  and  publicists  convened  for 
that  purpose,  he  never  failed  to  attend,  to  take  an  earnest  and 
active  part,  being  the  chief  suggestor  and  constant  debater  of 
every  proposition ;  tolerating,  inviting  and  encouraging  the 
utmost  freedom  of  debate,  and  listening  with  candor  to  every 
argument.  Napoleon  was  a.  free  talker,  never  wrapt  up  in 
mysterious  taciturnity,  or  disclosed  by  oracular  intimations. 
Yet  he  was  a  listener,  too,  which  is  a  rare  talent,  and  could 
keep  his  decision  suspended  till  he  heard  all  that  miglit  be  said 
on  all  sides.  Deliberations  on  the  code  lasted,  mostly,  five  or 
six  hours  a-day,  which  is  longer  than  an  American  judicial, 
much  longer  than  a  legislative  daily  i:cssion.     Not  only  would 
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the  Emperor,  all  that  time,  take  his  part  in  the  council,  but 
often  keep  sonic  of  tlie  counsellors  to  dine  with  him,  during  and 
after  dinner  reaewing  the  subject,  and  analysing  it  in  every 
way.  In  those  grave,  sometimes  technical  and  complicated 
questions,  the  astoni^iiiug  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  extent 
of  his  attainments  for  civil  as  well  as  military  government,  the 
quickness  and  clca-  ness  Avith  which  he  saw  and  seized  the  very 
point  in  question,  in  matters  he  had  not  been  educated  to,  and 
might  well  have  been  uninformed  of,  his  superior  knowledge 
of  men  and  tilings,  were  v'  uiderfully  apparent.  If  the  suppres- 
sion, of  Napoleon's  despotism  was  beneficial  or  necessary  for  man- 
kind, still  many  lasting  n.onuments  of  his  liberal  reforms  and 
Avise  improvements  remain  in  laws,  institutions  and  territorial 
changes.  Compared  with  any  legitimate  monarch,  and  most  of 
their  ministers,  the  advantage  of  such  a  ruler  is  obvious,  to 
found  or  renew  a  state,  over  those  nearly  always  ruling  with- 
out jiractical  education  and  common  information,  if  lM)rn  to 
coroiiiand.  Not  only  is  Napoleon's  superior  intelligence,  dili- 
gence, anil  providence  striking  when  compared  with  hoim 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  or  even  Louis  Philippe,  but  his  aptitude 
for  imbiltinr;  im'oimation  from  those  about  him,  surpassed 
theirs.  The  great  hi  every  station,  royal,  noble,  and  oihcial, 
from  tbat  alembic  distil  much  of  their  knowledg'\  But  in- 
structed by  conversation  without  reading,  they  get  tiie  essence 
of  learning  only  when  they  relish  it  more  than  frivolous  or  sen- 
sual amusements.  It  was,  however,  not  in  the  council-chamber 
that  the  Emperor's  chief  excellence  appeared  ;  but  in  the  field, 
to  which  he  was  educated  end  excited  by  perhaps  ocessive 
thirst  i'ov  military  glory  and  intoxicating  success,  lie  (ften 
told  ]ih  brother  Joseph  how  great  a  mistake  it  vaa  to  ascribe 
the  beginning  of  his  elevation  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where  his 
military  superiority  was  first  acknowledged.  "Not  at  all,'* 
said  he,  "  no  such  thing.  !Marmont  or  any  other  brave  artillery 
officer  Avould  have  done  as  Avell  as  I  did  at  Toulon,  where  the 
stupid  commander  <lid  not  even  understand  the  connnon  rango 
of  cannon-shot.  My  career  and  elevation  began  at  the  church 
of  St.  Koque,  in  the  battle  of  the  Sections,  to  which  IJarras 
appointed  me.     There  I  began  to  connnand,  and  thenccfor- 
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ward  went  upwards."  True,  but  tliat  first  of  the  victories 
won  by  him,  in  ()ctol)cr  17!*r),  was  over  his  own  countrymen, 
and  by  considerable  bloodshed.  His  elevation,  fonr  years 
afterwards,  to  chief-magistracy  was  also,  at  least,  not  without 
military  coercion,  though  bloodless :  inaugurations  of  his 
greatness,  therefore,  ominous  of  its  catastrophe ;  effected 
by  the  sword,  Avhich  uinnade  as  it  made  him.  General 
Bermird  described  to  me  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  with  French 
entlrjsiastic  admiration  of  his  amazing  self-possession  and 
cheerfulness,  superhuman  composure  and  resource  in  the 
crisis  of  the  fatal  moment  when  apprised  of  the  second  and 
final  overwhelming  irruption  of  the  Prussians  under  Blucher. 
"He  w.'.><."  said  iJernard,  "a  god  in  battle.'  Unlike  Blucher 
and  many  otiier  successful  great  warriors,  but  like  his  great 
English  con(|ueror  at  that  battle,  Napoleon's  courage  was 
always  united  with  great  discretion.  Not  so  cold  as  Welling- 
ton's, Napoleon's  discretion  was  never-fading.  One  of  King 
Jose})h's  family,  ]»resent  at  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  told  me  that 
but  for  Wellington's  extreme  circumspection  there,  the  total 
destruction  of  Joseph's  force  luider  Marshal  Jourdan  was  in- 
evitable. All  NajKileon's  battles  were  planned  with  the  utmost 
forecast  and  provisioJi  against  every  contingency,  and  fought 
with  great  fertility  of  resource  in  emergencies.  But  when  all 
that  prudence  could  devise  was  done,  he  calndy  left  the  result 
to  circumstances,  or  what  may  be  called  fortune,  which  was  a 
reason  why  he  was  called  a  fatalist ;  for  he  never  relied  on  any 
individual,  or  undertook  himself,  to  overcome  events.  xVU  he 
could  do,  he  said,  w:is  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Joseph  more 
than  once  told  me  tlust  he  perceived  in  this  country  more  vene- 
ration for  individual  opinion  than  elsewhere.  "  That  was  not 
the  Emperor's  way,"  he  said;  '^10  cared  little  for  any  one 
man's  opinion  ;  but  governed  himself  by  that  of  a  mass  of  men 
and  course  of  events,  never  uadertaking  to  make  events,  or 
being  governed  by  any  but  his  own  judgment.''  lie  was  a 
professed  time-server,  and  believer  in  masses. 

Yet  in  his  selection  of  official  instruments  he  was  highly  judi- 
cious and  fortunate  ;  preferring  men  of  business  to  courtiers  or 
flatterers.     For  many  years,  affectionate,  amiable,  and  iucliueil 
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to  gratif  others  :  till  lie  was  circuinveiited  and  mir^led  by  wives, 
sisters,  and  nobles,  led  into  temptation  and  spoiled  by  fortune, 
liis  instiunionts  were  remarkable  tor  tlieir  adajjtation  to  their 
respeetive  plaees  and  uses  ; — such  as  ^.Jassena,  whom  he  consi- 
dered the  '.ery  first  military  man,  Murat,  Lannes,  ]}erthier, 
none  of  them  men  of  talents  except  for  the  particular  purpose 
to  which  their  master  applied  them.  When  Joseph  remonstrated 
vith  !Na])oleon  against  the  plundering  or  other  misconduct  of 
K)me  of  his  generals  in  Sj)ain,  wliieli  the  Emperor  detested  as 
much  as  Joseph,  he  declined  nevertheless  to  censure  them ; 
"for,"  said  he,  ''in  tlieir  line  they  are  inestimable,  llow  can 
I  condemn  Massena,  who  in  battle  Is  as  good  as  I  am  V  When- 
ever a  man  had  a  genius  for  any  thing,  Napoleon  developed 
and  encouraged  that  peculiar  talent. 

His  own  probity  Wiis  as  strict  and  infallible  as  his  ambition 
■was  inordinate,  if  not  unscrupulous.  Of  the  twin  j)redominating 
passions  of  mankind,  avarice  and  ambition,  in  him  ambition 
seemed  to  absorb  avarice  entirely.  Jii  all  matters  of  property 
there  was  no  juster  or  more  exemplary  person,  economical,  yet 
generous  but  exact  in  all  expenditures ;  bis  living  as  a  poor 
boldier,  his  household  as  a  great  Emperor,  his  government, 
all  his  expenses,  private  and  public,  regulated  by  the  wisest 
and  most  admirable  economy, — not  parsimony,  but  economy  in 
its  best  acceptation.  After  having  had  the  spoils  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  at  his  command,  with  large  military  chests  from  a  weak 
and  revolutionary  government,  Paris  crowded  with  the  rich 
trophies  of  his  coiujuests,  many  of  his  officers  enriched  by  their 
plunder,  and  even  his  eonniiissaries  by  speculations  on  the 
public  treasure,  the  young  commander-in-chief  returned  home 
not  much  richer  than  he  left  it.  AVlien  boundless  wealth  was  in 
his  lap,  and  he  gave  it  away  to  all  ;iround  him  with  splendid 
profusion,  not  only  was  his  own  establishment,  and  especially 
liis  j)ersonal  part  of  it,  moderate,  but  his  face  was  set  with 
severe  indignation  against  all  i)lunderers,  specidators,  maraud- 
ers, and  pilferers,  (,'ollated  with  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
sterling  of  British  debt,  half  of  it  created  to  put  him  down,  it 
is  one  of  the  miracles  of  Xapdleon,  that  he  wag(  d  all  his  enor- 
mous wars  without  eontructiiig  a  debt  or  borrowing  u,  cent, 
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■without  disc  Hinting  a  note  or  using  one  not  forthwitli  convort- 
iblo  into  v-oin  ;  and  when  expelled  from  the  throne,  left  in  tho 
cellars  of  his  palace  a  large  sum,  many  millions  in  cash  econo- 
mised from  family  show  for  public  service.  The  imperial  budget 
of  France,  when  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of  subjects,  was  little 
more  than  half  of  the  royal  budget  when  Louis  riiilippe  reigned 
over  thirty-four  millions.  The  standard  of  jirobity  was  as 
much  higher  !w  Napoleon's  time.  Some  years  of  peace  were 
purchased  by  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.  contracting  debts' 
to  pay  foreign  governments  for  conquering,  and  their  troops 
for  occupying  France,  and  to  reimburse  restored  nobles  for 
their  estates  confiscated,  because  they  deserted  and  made  war 
on  their  country.  Those  debts  are  the  crushing  inheritance 
and  greatest  difficulty  of  republicanisod  France,  which  Napo- 
leon left  at  least  partly  free  and  altogether  clear  of  debt.  Al- 
thougli  it  may  be  said  that  he  supported  France  by  the  con- 
(;uests  which  England,  by  successive  coalitions,  forced  him  to 
make;  yet  the  abundance,  regularity,  and  management  of  the 
national  income  and  expenditures  in  his  time,  without  an  idea 
of  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  science  of  political  economy, 
without  par" .  luuiiey  and  without  debt,  is  a  monanient  as 
amazing  as  his  'j;)de  of  laws. 

Napoleon's  morals  were  exemplary.  At  school  a  dutiful, 
good  l)oy ;  in  early  manhood  a  stiulious,  modest,  unobtrusive 
youth,  excellent  son,  l»r(.ther,  fiiend,  stranger  to  excesses  and 
irregularities,  and  little  given  to  what  are  ardently  pursued  by 
most  young  n;en  as  <he  pleasures  of  the  world.  When  he  re- 
turned to  France,  thirty  years  of  age,  to  be  raised  to  the  head  of 
tho  government  by  nearly  universal  acclaim,  contrary  to  connnon 
English  traduction  and  American  belief,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  ever  been  guilty  of  an  immoral  action.  Ills  pro'notiou 
to  chief-magistracy  was  followed  by  acts  of  substantial  and 
tienerous  kindness  to  all  who  had  the  least  right  to  his  remem- 
brance.  I  have  heard  Joseph  very  often  say  that  Napoleon 
was  kind,  compassionate,  and  tender-heartcil ;  and  that  Joseph 
used  to  ti'll  him,  "  You  take  nioro  pains  to  seem  severe  and 
rough  than  most  men  do  to  appear  amiat)lc  and  kind." 
Although  authority  and  sycophancy  constrained  the  Emperor 
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to  assume  unbending  and  repulsive  manners,  yet  rarely  yaa 
appeal  in  vain  to  liis  generosity  as  general,  consul,  or  emperor. 
Compared  ■with  the  sanguinary  reigns  of  tlie  restored  Hourhons, 
and  with  their  treatment  of  him,  his  deportment  to  all,  in- 
cluding them,  is  radiant  witli  benignity ;  though  the  I'ourbons 
liave  been  registered,  by  flattering  history,  as  mild  nionarchs, 
however  weak.  Placable  and  forgiving.  Napoleon  was  never 
cruel.  lie  detested  quarrels  and  duels,  avoided  wlien  liable  to 
,  them,  strongly  discountenanced  aiul  punished  when  above  them. 
Constant  kin<lness  to  his  soldiers  was  one  of  his  principal  holds 
on  their  never-failing  affection.  His  generosity  to  the  van- 
quished was  e(iually  signal ;  to  Mack,  after  his  surrender  of 
Ulm ;  to  ^Felas,  after  his  defeat  at  Marengo ;  and  to  the  Em- 
perors of  iiustria  and  Pussia,  after  their  overthrow,  and  Alex- 
ander's prevarication  at  Austerlitz.  Ilis  pardcm  of  tlie  Prus- 
sian prince  of  Ilatzfeld  is  one  of  the  noblest  instances  history 
records  of  magnanimous  forgiveness.  Nor  was  Napoleon 
subject  to  the  degrading  infirmity  of  envy.  He  deeply  de- 
plored Klebcr's  death,  though  his  pers(jnal  enemy ;  cordially 
rejoiced  in  Moreau's  victory  of  llohenlinden,  though  his 
greatest  rival;  and,  on  the  field  of  Wagram,  signalized  his 
reconciliation  with  Macdonald,  another  eminent  opponent. 
Bernadotte,  always  his  antagonist.  Napoleon  treated  with  con- 
stant kindness  —  partly,  it  is  true,  through  Joseph's  interven- 
tion. As  soon  as  he  was  established  in  the  Consulate,  he  made 
provision  for  his  former  humble  friends,  the  housekee{)er  and 
her  husband,  where  he  Avas  at  school,  by  transporting  them  to 
his  own  residence ;  and  got  his  most  intimate  schoolmate 
recalled  from  exile  to  be  appointed  his  private  secretary; 
Fauvelet,  who,  after  living  several  years  in  his  family,  and  being 
discharged  for  fraudulent  misconduct,  though  without  harsh- 
ness, sold  himself  to  the  royalists,  helped  them  to  calumnies  i)ub- 
lished  in  b's  Tiame,  not  even  written  by  him,  against  his  bene- 
factor, as  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne.  Monstrous  aml)ition,  and 
tremendous  downfal,  have  given  c(d(n'  to  the  vast  detraction  to 
which  Naj)oleon  was  subjected.  And  it  will  be  some  tinu;  before 
the  truth  can  be  gradually  established.  But  it  has  been  in 
continual  progress  of  emancipation  since  his  fall ;  and  posterity 
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will  recognize  him,  not  only  a.s  ;i  grout,  but  likewise,  in  iniiny 
respects,  a  good  man,  excelling  in  private  and  domestic  virtues. 
Napoleon's  morals  »  ere  not  only  exeniidary,  but  singular,  eoni- 
])are(l  with  conteniporu'-y  monarehs  like  Charles  \.  of  France, 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  (Jedrge  IV.  of  England,  dopi'aved 
and  dissolute  men,  more  odious  and  despicable  when  compared 
with  him  as  individuals  than  as  monarchs.  Even  the  most 
benevolent  and  brilliant  of  the  monarchs  of  his  age,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  was  a  man  of  much  less  domestic  virtue,  or 
personal  decorum,  than  Napoleon,  and  (juitc  as  rapacious  of 
extensive  empire.  ^larshal  Grouchy  told  me  that,  at  Tilsit, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  honored  him,  one  day,  with  a  long 
intf'i view  and  free  conversation  ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Emperor  said  that  j)eople  nmst  not  insist  on  the  same  standard 
of  morality  for  monarchs  as  for  other  men,  which  bis  imperial 
niiijesty  pronounced  impracticable.  Napoleon,  apart  from 
rabid  ambition,  was  a  model  of  domestic,  particularly  matri- 
monial virtues,  far  exceeding  most  of  not  only  the  royalty,  but 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  The  most  pertitiacious  and  cfl'ectual 
French  authors  of  his  overthrow  Avere  Talleyrand,  Foucb-j, 
Madauu^  de  Stael,  and  La  Fayette.  Compared  with  either 
Talleyrand  or  Fouche,  the  ]iurity  of  Napoleon's  characttjr, 
public  or  private,  will  hardly  be  denied.  He  was  a  mi.ch 
chaster  man  than  Madame  de  Stael  was  a  wonum.  She  and 
La  Fayette  were  indebted  to  him  for  kindnesses  such  as  could 
hardly  be  compensated.  Nor  were  all  the  evils  of  his  unde- 
niable despotism  so  injurious  to  France  as  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration, of  which  La  Favette  and  De  Stael  were  chief  couivivers. 
Acce{)ted,  as  Ceorgo  IV.  and  Charles  X.  were  by  England 
and  Franco,  as  respectively  the  first  gentlemen  of  those  king- 
doms, Napoleon,  in  all  the  fascinations  of  manners,  politeness, 
and  study  to  please,  was  much  more  of  a  gentleman  than  either 
of  them,  liouis  I'hilippe's  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Charles 
X.,  when  Count  of  Artois,  and  Ceorge  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
contemporaries,  were,  together,  three  of  the  most  dissolute  young 
men,  not  long  before  Tiieutenant,  and  for  several  years  Captain, 
then  jNLijor  Bonaparte,  not  remarkable,  because  unknown,  was 
constant  in  virtuous  and  irreproachable  deportment.     Madame 
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lie  StiU'l  snoors  at  liis  wiint  of  lii;^li-l)ro(l  polisli.  l}iit  his  su- 
perior wit  she  never  furjfiive.  Few  individuals,  prnliahly  no 
one,  had  more  inilueiice  in  umU'rniinin^  and  disereditin;^  tlic 
Empire  of  Na])f)h'on  tlnm  a  woman  who  nnide  h)ve  to  him,  and 
then  took  vengeance  hecause  he  treated  her  c(mrtship  not  oidy 
repulsively,  l>ut  contemptuously.  AVhen  he  returned  from  K;;ypt, 
there  were  hut  two  females  wlio  had  any  power  over  the  young 
contjueror  o*"  thirty.  They  were  iiis  wife  and  his  mother. 
General  Honaparte  was  a  ehaste,  faithful,  fond  hnshand  and  son, 
on  whom  all  the  feminine  attractions  and  temptations  of  Paris 
were  thrown  away : — dressed  simply,  lived  domestically,  and 
unostentatiously  avoiding;  all  female  connexions  heyond  liis  own 
family.  The  celebrated  Neekar's  hijrhly  accomplished  daughter, 
French  wife  of  the  Swedish  anil)assador,  Madame  de  Stael,  ex- 
tremely u<rly,  witty,  fa>iiionahle  and  free,  with  aniazin;^  talents 
and  uidjridled  love  of  display,  of  distinction,  of  money,  and  of 
men,  went  to  work  to  subdue  Bonaparte  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  K<;ypt  to  Paris,  immense  in  heroic  renown,  and  innocent 
of  all  love  but  for  his  family.  Whenever  Madame  de  Stael 
fell  in  with  him,  in  i)ul)lic  or  private,  she  spared  no  expenditure 
of  lant^uage,  looks,  airs,  graces,  and  enticements,  to  fascinate 
his  intimacy,  brilliant  as  she  was  in  conversation  on  almost 
any  subject.  She  kept  up,  also,  a  continual  fire  of  notes  to 
Madame  Bonaparte,  who  would  hand  them  to  her  husband, 
and  say,  "Here,  my  friend,  is  u  billetdoux,  addressed  to  me, 
but  intended  for  you."  At  length,  at  a  party  of  Talleyrand's, 
Madame  de  Stael  made  her  most  desperate  onset,  which  JJona- 
parte  repelled  and  defeated,  after  the  sharpest  encounter  of 
both  their  masterly  wits.  I'ublicly  rejected,  she  vowed  ven- 
geance. Her  violent  retaliation  induced  him  afterwards,  un- 
wisely and  unfortunately,  to  banish  her  from  Paris  to  Switzer- 
land, where,  for  more  than  ten  years  of  solitary  exile,  she  brooded 
and  matured  the  revenge,  to  which  few  persons,  not  all  the 
French  royalists  combined,  contributed  more  acrimonious  dis- 
paragement. Ilis  sarcastic  wit  made  many  more  bitter  enemies 
than  tliat  formidable  woman.  To  lie  like  a  bulletin,  was  common 
English  and  American  mention  of  his  military  despatches.  Most 
such  documents  misrepresent ;  but  his  not  more  than  others. 
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Nor  wiis  the  falsc'liood  imputed  to  them  so  dotrimontal  to  him 
as  the  (;ontuin('li<)UH  tone  in  which  thoy  often  dcult  with  tho 
cont('in])til)U!  niotiaroh.s,  princes  and  nobles,  whom,  not  C(mtcnt 
with  van(|iiisliin;:,  ho  sometimes  ridicuU-d ;  who,  though  they 
must  sultiiiit  to  his  victories,  couM  not  bear  his  sarcasms.  If 
I  am  not  mistalien,  Madame  <le  Stael,  when  ho  returned  from 
Elba,  and  allowed  her  claim  on  the  Bourbon  government  for 
money,  espoused  his  cause,  and  {)revailcd  on  her  Swiss  com- 
patriot, Benjamin  Constant,  to  join  him. 

Among  tlie  innumerable  calumnies  spent  on  Bonaparte,  it 
was  said,  and  long  believed  by  many,  that  he  had  no  religion. 
Scott,  and  otlier  writers  of  his  life,  published,  as  a  fact,  that 
he  embraced  Islamism,  which  was  a  mere  fabrication.  lie  did 
no  more  in  Kgypt  than  respectfully  attend  at  the  religious 
exercises  of  tho  Mussulmans,  which  gratified  them,  and  tran- 
(juillized  tho  country,  whoso  creed  it  was  as  much  his  duty  a3 
his  policy  to  tolerate,  as  is  done  by  all  conquerors  in  countries 
they  subdue.  Although  not  what  can  be  called  devout,  Bona- 
parte was  a  sincere  lloman  Catholic ;  as  every  one,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  of  his  father's  religion,  and  considered  religion 
indispensable  to  good  government.  In  tho  beginning  of  tho 
French  devolution,  mos;  of  its  supporters  were  careless  of 
religious  observances,  and  inimical  to  clerical  rule.  Deism  was 
a  common  part  of  republicanism  when  it  began  in  France. 
Voltaire,  MoJites(iuieu,  Rousseau,  and  other  modern  reformers, 
inculcated,  not  oidy  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  priests, 
but  treated  much  of  the  creed  of  Christianity  with  contempt 
and  ridicule ;  and  ridicule  is  heavier  condemnation  in  France 
than  elsewhere.  Bonaparte's  marriage  with  Josephine  was  by 
merely  civil  contract,  without  any  religious  sanction.  La 
Fayette,  and  many  otlier  respectable  republicans,  could  hardly 
be  deemed  Christians ;  nor  Franklin  or  Jefferson,  though  per- 
iiaps  not  mere  theiats,  like  Paine.  Stephen  Girard's  interdict 
of  all  clergymen,  by  his  will,  from  the  seminary  he  founded  for 
children,  interdicted  not  only  from  its  government,  but  precincts, 
came  of  that  same  French  aversion  to  priestcraft,  which  con- 
demned it  as  part  of  royal  and  aristocratical  abuses.  Leading 
free-thinkers,  from  aversion  to  fanaticism,  went  over  to  infidelity. 

Vol.  hi.— U 
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Jloiiaparto,  a  Iloinan  Catholic  and  u  royalint,  was  liberal  lit  his 
rt'li;:i(»ri  as  iit  his  politics.  IFo  would  have  had  the  pricstH 
inarric'd,  convciitrt  and  iiioiiasteiics  abolished,  the  pope  stripped 
of  temporal,  but  sustained  by  increased  ecclesiastical  power. 
He  was,  in  IHOO,  what  lar^je  numbers  of  pious  persons,  with 
the  Pope,  I'ius  IX.,  at  their  head,  were  in  184!l  of  opinion  that 
relij^ioji  does  not  suffer  by  toleration  greater  than  it  has  ever  en- 
Joyed  in  most  countries  of  Christendom.  He  wouM  have  sepa- 
rated church  from  state,  but  without  destroying  the  church  ;  or, 
as  lie  believed,  and  we  Americans  think,  has  been  shown  in  this 
country,  without  diminishing  its  power  or  usefulness.  In  fact, 
to  some  considerable  extent.  Napoleon  was  a  protestant,  as 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  France,  in  his  time,  were  modern 
Jansenists.  Still  ho  was  penetrated  with  the  importance  of 
religion,  reverently  convinced  of  the  existence  and  providence 
of  (jiod ;  and  in  that  belief,  not  only  religious,  but  of  the  llo- 
nian  Catholic  religicm.  The  great  body  (tf  the  French  people 
being  inflexible  Roman  Catholics,  he  could  not  inculcate  any 
change  so  obnoxious  as  protestantism,  without  distracting  the 
country.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  favor  liberality  and  establish 
toleration,  lie  therefore  restored,  but  reformed  catholicity; 
separating,  as  far  as  was  ])rudent,  spiritual  from  temporal, 
and  healing  tiio  angry  divisions  which  the  repul>lic  left  in  the 
church.  That  great  result,  with  its  powerful  tendency  to  Eu- 
ropean peace,  quelling  religious  discord,  the  cause  of  so  much 
calamity,  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  suc- 
cessfully to  bring  about.  But  Italy,  almost  a  French  province, 
and  Spain,  a  neighbouring,  close  ally,  were  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  like  the  large  majority  of  France.  The  concordat 
arranged  Avith  the  Pope  was,  therefore,  all  that  was  peaceably 
practicable ;  and  even  to  that  many  of  the  military  were  op- 
posed, and  the  republicans.  Idealogues,  as  Bonaparte  termed 
dissentients  from  his  measures,  comjirising  most  of  the  repub- 
licans, condemned  all  accommodation  with  the  Pope  and  the 
priesthood,  as  introducing  foreign  influence  and  power  in  a 
country  in  which  tolerance  and  equality  of  worship  were  esta- 
blished. When  religion  is  mixed  with  politics,  the  conse- 
quences arc,  we  Americans  think,  pernicious.     Bonaparte  did 
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the  boat  lie  cdiild ;  iiml  \i\a  oondiK't  provoil  jiacifylni^  and  triin- 
(|niHi/.iiii,'.  After  liis  iiii|)»Tiiil  duwiifall,  |iint('!<taiits  wno  liilsoly 
dc'iKMiinid  and  piiiiiKlu'(l,  Iiy  intolerant  itonian  Catliolic  adhe- 
rcntsof  the  rcival  restnralio'i,  af  atheists;  and  reimhiieans  un- 
truly sti<;niatized  as  jacobins.  La  Kayette,  and  his  small  |>arty 
of  rcpuldieans  inimical  to  Homipartc,  soon  undeceivt>d  as  to 
Bourbon  govermnent,  ])ej;an  tluti  to  stylo  themselves  Liherala, 
and  afterwards  Independents,  whom  the  royalists  calumniated  as 
opposed  t(»  all  reli;^i(>n  and  authority,  in  fatt,  the  dilTerenee  of 
cxtermil  reli;;i(»us  observance  is  so  great  between  different  Cliris- 
tiun  communities,  that  what,  in  parts  of  America,  or  Scotland, 
would  bo  deemed  impious,  is  common,  in  the  manner  of  keejting 
Sunday,  and  many  other  things,  in  Fra  i-e.  One  of  tho  first 
of  the  many  English  customs  introduced  in  Framv  by  tho 
JJourbons,  on  their  restoration,  was  horse-racing  oi  Sunday. 
A  member  of  Congress  who  messed  with  ac  in  ]:'t4,  seemed 
to  have  no  public  object  so  near  his  heart,  considered  none  '-f 
his  public  duties  so  important,  as  ])rohiI)iting  the  transpor  :  i'  lU 
of  the  mail  on  Suiulays.  I  read  him  a  Paris  •  'vspaper  ac- 
count of  the  attendance  of  the  whole  royal  family  all  'xtremely 
devout,  at  the  first  horse-race  there,  which  took  place  on  Sun- 
day. So  of  Napoleon's  religion,  persons  of  other  c(nintries  and 
creeds  are  not  impartial,  ami  hard Ip  competent,  j.idges;  and 
when,  like  Walter  Scott,  they  write  history  blinded  by  natiomil 
superadded  to  religious  prejudices,  their  account  t  arc  entitled 
to  no  credit.  Joseph  Honaparto  was  not  a  devout  man;  many 
in  this  country  would  deem  him  irreligious,  for  there  was  no 
difTcrence  perceptible  in  his  house  between  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day or  Mtmday.  All  days  were  alike  as  to  any  religious  cere- 
monies or  observances,  though  as  k'"<'  of  Naples  and  Spain  ho 
respected  and  kept  all  their  religii  i.^  i-remonies.  But  I  have 
heard  him  laugh  at  the  noisy  preaching  at  a  neighboring  con- 
venticle in  Jersey ;  and  ho  told  wie  that  Napoleon  sometimes 
joked  at  Louis  Bonaparte's  devoutness.  Li  one  of  Napoleon's 
most  anxious  letters  to  .io.'-oph  in  1813,  when  Joseph's  corres- 
pondence urged  the  Emperor  to  make  peace,  Napoleon's  angry 
reply  was,  "  You  need  not  preach  peace  to  me."  Yet  they 
were  both  of  the  religion  of  their   father,  and  much  attached 
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to  their  uncle,  the  last  of  tlie  Corsican  Bonapartea,  the  vene- 
rable and  pious  Archdeacon  of  Ajaccio.  On  J  eph's  estate 
in  New  Jersey  he  had  a  portion  set  apart,  and  consecrated  by 
religious  ceremonies,  for  his  burial-ground,  in  case  he  died  in 
America  ;  and  dying  anywhere  he  would  desire  the  consolation 
of  religion.  Napoleon  was  even  charged  with  superstition,  by 
some  of  those  ■who,  with  as  little  reason,  accused  him  of  infi- 
delity. What  was  called  superstition  in  hhn,  Avas  deep  and 
awful  assurance  of  God's  mysterious  omnipotence.  At  the  oc- 
currence of  remarkable  incidents,  cither  good  or  bad,  he  habi- 
tually often  crossed  himself.  All  his  conversation,  public 
harangues,  papers,  and  other  such  manifestations,  refer  fre- 
quently to  that  power  which  controls  human  combinations 
and  events.  The  rinf^in";  of  church  bells  affected  him  with 
reverential  solemnity,  lie  asked  for  and  took  the  sacraments 
of  his  church  on  his  death-bed,  and  not  as  repentant  of  the 
infidelity  or  sins  which  his  enemies  most  commordy  im{)uted  to 
him :  but,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  cruel  jailors,  who  watched 
to  detect  and  expose  any  weakness,  none  such  was  caught  or 
recorded.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Napoleon  lived 
and  died  a  much  sincerer  believer  of  the  Christian  religion 
than  many  of  those  Avho  calumniated  him  as  an  infidel  and  a 
Turk.  Few  men  ever  ftT?more  deeply  the  influence  of  virtue 
in  others.  A  virtuous  person  never  failed  to  awe  him.  When- 
ever confronted  with  what  he  called  a  virginal  heart,  it  over- 
came all  the  stoicisms  v.hich  his  position  required  him  to  afiect. 
lie  used  to  say  that  his  religious  reforms  would  never  go  be- 
yond the  four  propositions  of  Bossuet.  Inborn  sense  of 
religious  obligation  was  part  of  his  nature.  "All  creeds,"  he 
said,  "  might  be  substantially  good  ;  but  no  man  should  desert 
his  father's."  Religion,  he  uniformly  insisted,  is  essential  to 
morality.  He  could  not  comprehend  how  any  one  can  be 
virtuous  without  religion.  Irreligion  he  always  reprobated. 
Two  French  tendencies  of  his  time  were  extremely  odious  to 
him,  duelling  and  contempt  of  religion.  "That  man,"  he  said, 
"cannot  be  a  good  citizen  who  saj»s  the  foundation  of  religion  : 
and  there  is  no  more  hideous  spectacle  than  an  old  man  dying 
like  a  dog,  with   no   hope  of   resurrection."      I  have  heard 
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from  L'ood  {nUhority,  a  royalist  of  Bourbon  attaclimeiits,  that 
the  Emperor  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  done  enough  for 
religion,  and  intended  to  C. )  more. 

In  the  fatal  and  de])lorable  mistake  of  his  second  marriage, 
it  was  his  respect  for  perhaps  the  worldly  influence  of  religion 
that  determined  his  selection  of  the  Austrian  princess,  which 
was  so  great  a  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  Russian  or  a  Saxon  princess, 
both  of  which  were  in  his  option,  and  contemplated,  involved 
the  dangerous  attempt  of  establishing  on  the  French  throne  a 
monarch's  consort  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rclijzion :  which 
Joseph  Ronaparto  always  and  often  mentioned  as  the  chief 
reason  for  choosing  the  Austrian  princess.  Napoleon  would 
not  give  umbrage  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  particularly 
the  old  nobility,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  that  faith,  and  to 
other  entirely  Rcmian  Catholic  countries,  Italy,  Sjjain,  and 
others.  Piety  may  have  had  less  part  in  this  consideration 
than  policy.  Rut  apprehension  that  a  wife  of  the  Greek 
church,  or  the  Lutheran,  would  be  offensive  to  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  decided, 
so  Joseph  said.  Napoleon's  choice  of  the  Austrian  Empress. 

When  he  coveted  a  croAvn,  it  was  indispensable  that  it  must 
be  by  popular  consent,  without  divine  right ;  as  when  he  restored 
the  church  it  was  reformed.  Rut  he  never  had,  probal)ly,  so 
much  republican  conviction  as  to  believe  that  a  Frencli  republic 
could  stand  erect  and  powerful  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
monarchies.  His  enemies  charge  him  with  gross  inconsistency 
in  that  respect.  The  jjrobability  is  that  he  was  always  a  mon- 
archist. When  married  to  an  Emjieror's  daughter,  and  his 
imperial  father-in-law,  to  relieve  his  own  apprehension  of  de- 
gradation, said  to  Napoleon,  "  The  Ronapartes  have  been 
sovereigns,  I  know,  for  I  have  had  their  titles  examined," 
Napoleon  smiled,  and  rei>lied  that  he  Avould  rather  be  the  Ro- 
dol{)h  of  Ilaiisbiu'g  of  his  family,  than  born  to  Empire.  And 
when,  during  the  Consulate,  obviously  striving  for  a  crown, 
sycophants  hunted  up  a  pedigree  for  him,  he  seemed  to  treat 
the  design  with  contempt,  saying  that  his  nobility  dated  from 
the  victory  of  Montenotte.  Still  he  was  proud  of  his  noble 
descent,  and  felt  that  his  was  blue  blood,  as  the  Italians  call 
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that  of  tlicir  nobility.  His  parents,  both  father  and  mother, 
were  of  that  caste ;  and  wlien  his  father,  impoverished  by 
Corsican  troubles,  applied  for  permission  to  get  Joseph  and 
Napoleon  educated  at  royal  expense  in  France,  In;  made  the 
required  j)roof  by  adequate  testimonials  of  his  nobility.  The 
Bonaparte  family  ■were  of  the  old  Italian  nobility,  princes  of 
Treviso,  allied  to  some  of  the  noblest  faniilies,  distinguished 
in  arms,  in  literature,  and  the  church.  AVhen,  expelled  from 
Italy,  they  took  refuge  in  Corsica,  their  family  alliances  there 
were  also  noble.  They  Avero  likewise  of  the  Ghibellinc  party, 
op))osed  to  the  Guelphs.  Napoleon's  blood  was,  therefore, 
always  inimical  to  the  royal  house  of  Hanover,  by  whoso 
English  ministers  he  was  overcome  and  his  family  cast  down 
from  the  thrones  on  which  he  seated  them.  Son  of  a  Cor- 
sican  noble,  the  Emperor  was  educated  in  France  by  royal 
bounty.  His  earliest  impressions  were,  therefore,  entirely 
aristocratic;  and  next  to  fiUal  affection  he  nmst  have  felt 
grateful  reverence  for  his  royal  benefactors.  His  aversion  to 
those  French  revolutionists  who  condennied  their  king  to  death 
was  constant  and  irreconcilable.  Joseph  often  told  nie  that  the 
Emperor's  opinion  was  that  the  conventionalists  were  incom- 
petent judges,  and  had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  king. 
When  about  to  invest  the  first  savings  of  his  military  pay  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  his  orders  to  his  agent  were  not  to 
risk  the  sum  in  natiomil  domain,  as  confiscated  property  was 
called.  He  said  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  was  of  a  noble  family 
fallen  into  obscurity.  Those  who  voted  the  king's  execution, 
he  called  assassins.  The  ])roperty  of  princes  ami  nobles  con- 
fiscated for  emigration,  he  considered  held  illegally.  Ho  often 
said,  jestingly,  to  Cambacercs,  "if  the  Bourbons  return  I  shall 
escape,  but  you  will  be  hanged."  When  he  married  Josephine, 
her  social  superiority  and  noble  connexions  were  objects 
with  him.  Not  only  was  her  social  position  so  much  better 
than  his  as  to  render  her  hand  advancement  for  him,  but  she 
had  some  fortune,  while,  except  his  pay,  he  had  nothing  at 
all.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  which  has  been  paradeil  and  mis- 
represented by  many  of  his  biographers,  that  a  few  days  before 
their  marriage,  one  morning  when  she  was  abed  in  her  chamber, 
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■with  her  future  liusbanil  and  several  other  persons  in  the  room, 
Raguideau,  the  notary  slie  had  employed  to  draw  the  marriage 
articles,  coming  in,  they  all  left  the  room  except  the  future 
husband,  Avho  withdrew  to  the  v.iTulow,  Avhile  the  notary  placed 
himself  at  h.er  bodside.  After  despatching  their  business,  ^la- 
danie  Bcauharnais  asked  her  notary  what  was  generally  said 
of  her  second  marriage.  Raguideau  honestly  answered  that  it 
was  not  well  thought  of,  to  marry  a  man  several  years  younger 
than  herself,  a  mere  soldier  without  fortune,  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  sword  and  regimentals,  whom  she  would  have  to 
suppoi-t,  who  might  be  killed  in  any  battle  and  leave  her  with 
an  increased  family  to  maintain.  The  widow  then  enquired 
of  her  notary  what  was  his  own  opinion ;  who  replied,  that  he 
thought  with  her  fortune  she  might  make  a  better  match.  "  Your 
officer,"  said  he,  "I  dare  say  is  a  worthy  man,  but  ho  has 
nothing."  She  then  called  Ronaparte  from  the  window,  where 
he  stood  drumming  on  the  glass,  and  said  to  him,  "  General, 
did  you  hear  what  M.  Raguideau  said?"  "Yes,"  said  he; 
"  he  spoke  like  an  honest  man,  and  I  like  him  for  it.  I  hope 
he  will  continue  in  charge  of  our  business,  for  he  has  gained 
?ny  confidence."  Ever  after  he  treated  Raguideau  with  respect, 
and  promoted  his  interest ;  btit  did  not  mention  his  objection 
to  the  marriage  at  his  coronation,  as  several  biographies  relate. 
What  he  actually  said  on  that  great  occasion,  recurring  to 
former  days  of  insignificance  and  destitution,  with  a  natural 
sentiment  of  affectionate  simplicity,  contemplating  the  magni- 
ficent evidences  ol'  imperial  grandeur  surrounding  his  family 
present,  was,  "Joseph,  if  our  father  could  but  see  us  1"  Me- 
neval,  who  heard  him  say  so,  a  man  of  truth,  entirely  to  be 
relied  on,  detdares  that  fauiily  feeling,  still  warm  in  Napoleon's 
heart,  had  much  more  to  do  with  that  exclamation  than  in- 
toxication of  glory,  of  rank,  or  of  power. 

Joseph  told  me  that  Josephine  constantly  inclined  her  hus- 
band more  and  more  to  noble  associations,  to  which,  at  last,  his 
own  preference  proved  one  of  his  greatest  weaknesses  and  mis- 
fortunes. The  proof  is  sufficient  to  justify  belief  that  Na- 
poleon, coinciding  with  the  revolutionists  in  aversion  to  tho 
Rourbon  royalty,  yet  deemed  nobility  and  monarchy  essential, 
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like  reformed  religious  cstablislnnents,  to  gjod  French  govern- 
ment :  but  monarchy  without  divine  right,  nobility  without 
privilege,  and  the  church  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  sects,  including 
Jews. 

An  ingenious  fable  was  suggested  to  render  Bonaparte  legi- 
timate m(  ;  rch  of  France  by  successive  and  divine  right,  as 
lineally  d  scTxded  from  Henry  iV.  and  the  other  Bourbon 
kings.  '  a  :  credited  conjecture  concerning  the  man  in  the 
iron  niasK,  was  that  he  was  twin  but  elder  brother  of  Louis 
Xl\.  The  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Saint  Margaret,  cliarged 
with  the  custody  of  that  mysterious  prisoner,  named  Bon- 
pard,  was  not  miinformed  of  the  claim  of  his  charge  to  be 
king  of  France  by  better  riglit  than  Louis  XIV.  Bonpard's 
daughter  and  the  prisoner  becoming  attached  to  each  other,  the 
governor  apprised  the  king  of  their  attachment ;  Avho  believed 
that  no  detriment  to  him  could  result  from  letting  his  unfortu- 
nate brother  console  his  solitude  and  misery  by  a  harndoss 
attachment.  The  man  in  the  iron  mask  and  Governor  Bon- 
pard's  daughter  were  therefore  alloweil  to  be  married,  as  the 
inventor  of  the  fable  declared  it  would  be  easy  to  verify  by  the 
marriage  register  kej)t  at  Marseilles.  The  children  of  that 
marriage,  always  clandestinely  born,  were  privately  taken  to 
Corsica  fur  concealment,  and  there,  it  was  added,  to  keep  up 
the  deception,  took  their  mother's  name  of  Bonjiard,  which  in 
Corsica  became  Bonaparte.  In  this  way  Napoleon  was  made 
to  descend  lineally  from  Henry  IV.,  and  to  be  entitled  to  his 
throne.  But  the  story  was  little  attended  to  ;  for  even  if  true, 
the  right  was  in  Joseph.  The  Bonapartes,  never  French,  were 
a  noble  Italian  family,  for  six  centuries  distinguished  in  arms, 
literature,  and  the  church.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years 
preceding  their  translation  to  France,  they  iidial)it('d  Ajaccio. 
At  Treviso  and  Bologna,  dvu'ing  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns, 
the  family  arms  were  exhibited  to  the  victorious  conunander 
by  persons  of  consideration,  who  tiiereby  sought  to  win  his 
regard;  and  it  is  said  that  the  armorial  bearings  Avere  a  rake 
and  golden  lilies,  like  the  Bourbon  arms.  Vt  Florence,  an 
Abl)e  (Jregory  Bonaparte  entertained  Napoleon  and  all  his 
btalV  with  costly  hospitality,  showed  him  the  titles  attesting  the 
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nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  by  his  will  left  him  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  Napoleon  presented  to  a  public 
institution.  The  Coisican  survivor  of  the  family,  Lueien  Bona- 
parte,  Archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  died  there  in  171)1.  Na])olooirs 
father  died  at  Montpellier  in  1787,  leavinj^  the  care  >  I'  his  wife 
and  children  to  Josejdi,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  to 
their  uncle,  far  advanced  in  years  and  bedridden  with  the  gout. 
Joseph,  with  his  father's  last  benediction,  received  his  injunc- 
tion to  relinquish  the  military  profession,  foz'  which  he  was  pre- 
paring in  France,  and  return  to  Corsica,  there  to  superintend 
the  family  concerns.  From  1787  to  1791,  when  Archdeacon 
IJonaparte  died,  Joseph  was  the  innnediate  head  of  the  family. 
Napoleon,  when  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere,  visited 
his  uncle  in  Ajaccio,  soothed  his  infirmities  and  dissolution  by 
the  tcuderest  attentions,  wrote  to  Paris  for  medical  advice  how 
to  treat  his  comjdaints  while  his  uncle  lived,  and  after  his 
death  always  treated  his  memory  with  the  utmost  veneration. 

The  stock  was  excellent  from  which  Cliarles  Bonaparte's 
eight  adult  survivors  of  thirteen  children  sprang,  ilis  wife, 
their  mother,  Littitia  Ramolino,  was  of  a  noble  Corsican  family, 
not  rich,  but  respectable,  and  em))loyed  in  public  services.  All 
the  children  were  born  in  their  father's  house,  at  the  town  of 
Ajaccio,  excejtt  Joseith,  who  was  born  at  their  country  resi- 
dence, near  Corte,  not  far  from  Ajaccio.  There,  till  lately, 
and  probably  yet,  the  family  mansion  stood,  embowered  in 
vines  and  olive-trees ;  and  a  rocky  grotte,  hard  by,  to  which 
Napoleon  retired  for  his  s^tudies,  when  at  homo  in  vacations. 
A  fruitful  old  vine,  called  Espomta,  grew  there,  of  which  the 
fallen  Emperor,  in  his  lo(iuacious  recollections  at  St.  Kelena, 
spoke  with  grateful  remembrance,  as  having,  by  sale  of  its 
fruit,  defrayed  the  slender  charges  of  some  of  his  juvenile 
journey?  to  France.  When  chief  magistrate,  he  made  the 
vhio  a  present  to  his  Corsican  nurse,  whom  he  sent  for  to 
I'aris ;  and  would  have  ^-iven  her  the  whole  estate,  but  that 
she,  being  unable  to  maniige  it,  was  therefore  otherwise  boun- 
tifully provided  for. 

It  has  been  published  that  Napoleon's  mother,  tnken  with 
the  pains  of  child-birth  iu  church,  brought  him  forth  in  her 
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parlor,  before  she  could  reach  her  chamber.     That  story  Jo- 
seph (lenieil  to  mc ;  but  added  that  his  mother's  freciucntly 
pccorapanyinjT  on  horseback.   Avhen  pregnant  with  t.ic  future 
Emperor,  tluir  father  in  his  campaigns,  irii;fht  not  ]v^\l•  bccu 
without  influi'iicc  on  the  daring  mobility  of  Kl^  career.     She 
was  u  brave  and  ardent  patriot,  like  many  Itaiiiin  women  "f 
noble  birth,  iiot  highly  educated;    not  jiccomjjli^ried  t»en  in 
the  usual  feminine  attracri»ns  of  umsic  am!  dancing ;  but  of 
sincere,  cheerful,  resolute,  nmstant  and  masculine  spirit,  which 
fitted  her  to  be  a  hero's  nioUier,  and  underpo.  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  the  terrible  vicissitudes  oi'  his  pvodigious  ri  u  ani'  ter- 
rible fall.    Within  tie  same  fifteen  yeais  she  behold  her  hinible 
Corsica:!  home  burned,  devastate;  f  aid  ruined  se\    ,  d  times ; 
French,  Italian,  Si)auish,  and  German  [)alaces  fdled  with  mon- 
archf  of  her  ou'ii  family,  then  driven  fi-oni  them  in  banishment, 
nnd  scattered,  >\ith  prices  set  on  their  heads,  throughout  Europe, 
Aiti  ;rica,  and  Africa.    Still  handsomv.  as  she  had  been  beauti- 
ful, after  burying  her  husband  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
and  five  of  their  children  in  Corsica,  she  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  France,  to  live  some  time  near  Marseilles,  in  straitened  cir- 
ciuiistanccs ;  the  talents  of  her  three  elder  sons,  and  the  charms 
of  her  daughters,  their  mother's  main  reli;>.nce.    M.  Thiers  con- 
signs to  history,  that,  at  one  time,  she  preferred  Lucien  to  Na- 
poleon.    Vt  all  times  she  sympathized  with  the  humbled  against 
the  exalted ;  warmly  and  loftily  vindicating  against  an  imperial 
son,  another  wh.om  she  deemed  hardly  dealt  by ;  loving  Lucien 
when  driven  into  exile,  more  tenderly  than  Napoleon  who  drove 
him  there.    Lucien  and  Louis  abundantly  proved  that  they  did 
not  desire  thrones,  and  Joseph  preferred  elegant  ease  to  royal 
commotion.    When  the  Emperor  forced  him  from  the  tranquil- 
lized and  reformed  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  undertake  the  con- 
vulsed Spanish  monarchy,  there  to  be  thwarted  by  French  mar- 
shals, and  chid  by  theif  imperious  master,  Joseph  remonstrated 
with  passionate  appeal,  and  the  provoked  Emperor  said  angrily 
to  their  mother,  ^'•Your  Joseph  is  not  fit  to  be  king  of  Spain," 
with  offended  motherly  dignity,  she  retorted,  "  No ;  he  should 
have  taken  holy  orders,  as  was  intended.    Then,  if  become  I'ope, 
he  would  not  have  consecrated  you  Emperor,  which  would  have 
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saved  tlic  rest  of  my  sons  a  deal  of  trouble."     In  a  remote 
and  primitive  province  like  Corsica,  where,  Joseph  told  me, 
numbers  of  the  peoi)lc  live  on  chestnuts,  parental  authority  is 
revered,  and  filial  obedience  a  sort  of  worship.    Control  of  her 
sons,  habitual  from  their  infancy,  though  necessarily  changed 
by  time  and  circumstance,  never  degenerated  into  fearing  or 
flattering  the  greatest  of  them.     J()sej)h  loved  to  say  that  she 
had  been  called  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.     She  was  the  fe- 
male of  the  family  least  dazzled  by  their  immensity.     Jose- 
phine, who    censured   her   parsimony,  was   censured   by   her 
mother-in-law    for   wasteful    extravaganv?e.      ''  Who   knows," 
said  the  mother  of  so  many  monarchs,  "  that  I  may  not  be 
called  on,  some  day,  to  support  all  these  kings  and  queens  V 
And  when  she  was  told  that  Napoleon's  emancipation  might  be 
aided  by  her  means,  without  hesitation  she  proffered  all  he  had 
ever  given  her  for  his  relief.    A  complete  and  splendid  dinner- 
service  of  gold,  which  the  Emperor,  in  his  prosperity,  pre- 
sented her,  she  be((ueathed  to  Joseph,  who  used  it  on  his  table 
in  r  iladelphia.     But  her  wealth,  Hke  his,  was  much  exaggc- 
ri.ted  by  public  opinion. 

Among  the  Bonaparte  figures  at  Joseph's  residence  in  New 
Jersey,  I'oint  Breeze,  executed  in  fine  Italian  marble  by  the  best 
sculptors,  none  were  more  remarkable  or  suggestive  than  the 
bust  of  Ltetitia,  the  mother,  Avith  her  large,  prominent,  posi- 
tive features,  her  hair  curling  down  the  shoulders,  and  look 
altogether  of  strong  character,  in  one  room  ;  in  another,  the 
full-length  statue  of  the  naked  baby  king  of  Rome,  her  grand- 
son, sleeping ;  a  child  born  to  such  vast  French  expectations, 
his  adolescence  wasted  in  German  mystic  seclusion.  On  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room  stood  the  small  bronze  figure  of 
General  Bonaparte  (now  mine),  cast,  perhaps,  before  he  dreamed 
of  empire  ;  his  princely  son  brought  up  ignorant  of  his  father, 
till  at  last  his  wonderful  career  was  revealed  to  the  amazed 
youth  by  the  leading  author  of  his  father's  betrayal  and  over- 
throw, Marmont.  iEras  of  vicissitudes  were  in  the  three  ages 
of  the  three  marble  figures,  mother,  son,  and  grandson ;  and 
leuends  for  future  romance  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  historical 
personages,  of  whom  their  contemporaries   are  divided  into 
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eulogists  and  triuliiccrs,  flatterers  and  maligners,  confounding 
reality. 

Her  half-1>rothor,  Cardinal  Fcsch,  was  the  son  of  a  captain 
in  a  Swiss  regiment,  serving  witli  the  French  army  in  Corsica, 
garrisoned  at  Ajaccio,  where  he  married  lier  mother,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband.  During  part  of  the  revolution,  like 
the  present  Pope,  Pio  Nono,  and  many  other  clergymen.  Cardinal 
leseh  was  attached  to  the  army.  On  his  death,  in  LS:\)0,  he 
bequeathed  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  nearly  his  whole  fortune,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  collection  of  paintings  at  Rome,  then  valued 
at  some  millions  of  dollars,  but  Avhieh  sold  for  only  some 
hundred  thousand.  Joseph  expressed  to  mo  his  wish  to  ex- 
change all  those  pictures  for  a  grant  of  public  lands,  ])y  act 
of  Congress,  to  establish  a  gaUery  of  paintings,  to  be  jn-eserved 
for  exhibition  at  Washington.  I  have  r  ?gretted,  since,  tliat  I 
discouraged  his  overture,  and  did  not  su  jmit  tlio  suggestion  lo 
Congress.  Ambitious  edifices,  statues,  paintings,  gardens,  and 
public  enclosures  already  embellish  Washington,  favored  by 
the  most  democratic  chiefs  of  republican  government,  Jef- 
ferson ornamented  the  capitol.  Jackson  proposed  to  build  a 
bridsre  over  the  Potomac,  which  would  have  been  like  a  monu- 
ment  of  Roman  grandeur.  Mr.  Clay  suggested  a  zoological 
garden  :  and  an  admirable  garden  of  plants  might  be  fixed 
tliere,  with  contributions  from  Texas,  California,  Oregon  —  all 
the  world.  Building,  farniiiig,  all  mechanical  mani{)ulations, 
would  be  benefited  by  elegant  models,  like  some  already  placed 
there  by  the  most  democratic  of  republican  administrations  ; 
and  such  cultivation  of  the  elegant  would  promote  the  useful 
arts. 

General  Arrighi,  a  Corsican  cousin  of  Napoleon's  mother, 
was  created  by  him  Duke  of  Padua ;  and  is  still  living  in  opu- 
lent retirement,  having,  unlike  most  of  the  Emperor's  dukes 
and  other  noblemen,  refused  the  honor*  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Bourbon  kings.  A  respectable  Anrt;rJ6an  tea  merchant, 
named  Thayer,  married  to  an  Engnsiiworaan  of  humble  situa- 
tion, who  died  an  inhabitant  of  Paris,  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Padua,  and  another 
to  a  sou  of  Bertrand,  who  visited  this  country,  the  fuUower  of 
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Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  American  Tliayers,  like  the 
Corsican  Arriglii,  outlived  the  Bon.ipartes  in  Bourbon  tolerance, 
and  remain  respectable  French  to  thisu  time:  Mr.  Thayer  is 
now  Postmaster-General  of  the  French  Republic. 

Napoleon'd  oldest  sister,  Eliza,  was  well  etlucatcd  at  the 
royal  establishment  of  St.  Cyr.  In  1797,  when  Napoleon's 
Italian  victories  had  raised  bis  fovtinie  and  his  pride,  she  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  his  wishes  and  ambitions  views,  a  poor  captain 
of  infantry,  Felix  Bacchiocti,  like  herself  noble  and  Corsican, 
and  like  her,  too,  respectable  and  well-disposed.  Sonietimo 
after,  having  been  excluded  for  that  marriage  from  her  brother's 
society  and  good-Mill,  Eliza  wrote  to  him  — "  My  first  child 
was  born  when  you  were  angry  with  us :  and  I  miscarried  of 
the  second.  A  happy  pregnancy,  and  other  agreeable  circum- 
stances, make  mc  hope  now  that  the  third  will  be  a  nephew, 
whom  I  promise  you  to  make  a  soldier ;  but  wish  him  to  bear 
your  name,  and  that  you  should  be  his  god-father.  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  refuse  your  sister.  Because  we  are  poor,  you 
will  not  disdain  us ;  for,  after  all,  you  arc  our  brother,  our 
children  are  your  oidy  nephews,  and  we  love  you  more  than 
fortune."  When  Eliza  became  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  she 
went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  lived  at  first  with  her  brother 
Lucien ;  from  whom  she  ac(juired  the  taste  Avhich  she  always 
displayed  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Poets,  painters, 
dramatists,  and  men  of  letters  were  her  favorite  companions, 
particularly  BoufHors,  La  Ilarpe,  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes, 
of  whom  the  last  named  was  said  to  be  her  lover :  for  of  these 
warm-blooded  Corsican  females,  marriageable  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  there  was  not  one  of  Napoleon's  three  sisters,  to  whom 
one  or  more  lovers  were  not  ascribed  by  public,  porhaps  scan- 
dalous report.  In  1804  the  Em{)eror  Napoleon  created  Eliza 
and  her  husband  princes  of  Piombino,  and  soon  after  of  Lucca, 
and  Eliza  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  of  which  she  and  her 
husband  took  possession,  and  were  crowned  as  sovereigns  in 
July  ISOfj.  Eliza  governed  there  so  ostentatiously  that  she 
was  called  the  Semiramis  of  Lucca ;  her  ambition  inducing 
the  ridiculous  vanity  of  having  coin  struck  with  her  prominent 
profile,    almost    concealing    her    husband's.      She    continued, 
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however,  to  patroniao  letters  and  the  arts ;  and,  like  all  the  reign- 
ing Bonapartcs,  introduced  many  valuable  improvements  and 
governed  wisely.  On  the  occurrence  of  Mapoleon's  disasters 
in  1^14,  like  him  betrayed,  deserted,  and  jjcrsecuted  \>y  those 
whom  slie  had  most  favored  and  enriched,  she  fled  to  Naples, 
hoping  I'ltr  Murat's  protection,  which  he  refused  her  as  he  did 
his  aid  to  Napoleon.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  ii\  SI.'), 
Eliza  established  herself  at  Trieste,  under  the  Austrian  govcrti- 
ment.  Afterwards  she  joined  her  sister  Caroline  Murat  at  the 
castle  of  Ilaimbourg,  not  far  from  Vienna,  and  then  at  Urumm. 
Finally,  she  resided  at  her  estate  called  Saint  Andrea,  near 
Trieste,  with  the  assumed  title  of  Countess  of  Conipignano, 
where  she  died  in  August,  iHiiO.  ilor  only  son  was  kiUeil  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse.  Ilcr  only  renuiining  child,  a  daughter, 
named  Napoleon  Eliza,  born  in  1800,  married  a  rich  nobleman 
of  Ancona,  Count  Camarata,  after  whom  she  has  come  to  bo 
called  the  Camarata.  "Eliza,"  said  Napoleon,  "has  the  cou- 
rage of  an  Amazon  ;  and  like  me,  she  cannot  bear  to  be  ruled." 
8t)me  writers  attribute  to  her  a  fierce  remonstrance  with  her 
brother  against  the  impending  execution  of  the  Duke  dEiighein. 
Her  daughter,  the  Camarata,  is  remarkably  like  Napoleon  in 
face  and  features,  and  strongly  resembles  her  masculine  mother 
in  virility,  enterprise,  and  hardiliood.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X.  from  France,  in  1h;50,  she  visited  Vienna,  in  order 
to  libcriiti-  her  cousin,  the  3'ouiig  Duke  of  lleichstadt,  and,  as 
Napoleon  II.,  present  him  to  the  French  people  for  their  mon- 
arch, instead  of  Louis  Philippe.  Iler  statue  as  a  girl  was  among 
the  ornaments  at  .Joseph  Uoiiaparte's  house  in  New  Jersey, 
where  1  met  two  of  the  sons  of  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  so 
largely  instrumental  in  the  Emperor's  overthrow,  and  from 
which  house  one  of  the  young  Fouches  Avas  sent  by  Joseph 
to  Vienna,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the  young 
Napoleon,  in  order  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  France.  Their 
father,  the  famous  or  infamous  Fouche,  died  at  the  residence 
of  Eliza  IJonaparte,  near  Trieste,  bitterly  repentant  of  his 
agency  in  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne,  thereby 
distressing  France  with  a  revival  of  obsolete  royalty,  scarcely 
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loss  siinguinary  or  cnu-l,    iniifli  iriorc  co.stly  and  disj^raccful, 
tliaii  tlio  most  terrible  revolution. 

Before  Honapartc  went  to  K^'vpt,  the  Hocond  and  most  l)cau- 
tit'id  of  liis  sisters,  Pauline,  married  Kmanuel  l^e  (/lere,  who 
fell  in  love  with  her  when  liviuf^  near  Marseilles  in  exile  and 
poverty.  He  died  at  St.  Domiiij^o  in  1H0:2,  eommandcr  of  the 
Fretieh  expedition  for  the  reeovery  of  that  colony,  wiiither  sho 
accompanied  him,  and  also  her  brother  Jerome,  as  eommander  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Epervier,  afterwards  captured  from  the  Krcnch 
by  the  Eiif^lihh,  and  from  the  English  by  the  Americans. 
Pauline's  son  by  Le  Clerc,  named  Dermide  by  his  godfather, 
Napoleon,  died  an  infant.  In  November,  1H(I:5,  she  married 
Prince  Camillus  JJorghese,  a  rich  and  respectable  Italian  of 
noble  family,  which  furnished  ]'ope  Paul  V.  to  the  See  of 
Home;  whose  nephew,  perhaps  son,  married  Jane  Bona[)arte. 
Patdine  had  no  issue  by  her  second  marriage.  She  was  re- 
markable for  being  without  the  ambition  of  her  two  sisters. 
Splendour  in  dress,  e(iuipage,  fiu'niture,  social  distinction,  was 
her  aim  ;  devoted  to  Napoleon  as  a  brother,  anil  indebted  to 
liim  for  the  munificent  endowments  by  \\  Inch  he  marked  his 
affection  for  her,  but  always  intractably  independent  of  him  as 
sovereign,  —  so  self-willed  that  she  often  resisteil  her  imperious 
brother's  imperial  dc^sires ;  and  on  several  occasions  exhibited 
so  much  spirit,  that  she  was  called  a  Spartan  woman  with  Ar- 
mida's  face.  She  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when  taken 
by  her  mother  from  Corsica  to  France,  where  it  was  said  that 
she  was  near  being  married  to  Freron,  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious Jacc  jins,  which  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  claim  of 
atiother  female,  insisting  that  she  was  Freron's  wife.  General 
Duphot,  who  was  killed  in  Joseph  Bonaparte's  house  when 
French  minister  at  Home,  and  at  his  side,  by  a  mob,  was  among 
the  many  lovers  enamoured  by  PaiUine's  beauty  and  charms. 
The  Emperor  created  her  Duchess  of  Guastalla,  and  gave  her 
mf>re  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  her  expen- 
sive mode  of  living,  sometimes  at  Rome,  sometimes  near  Paris, 
where  she  occupied  the  palace  of  Neuilly,  before  and  afterwards 
the  elegant  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  left  that 
residence  to  become  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.   When 
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Napoleon  was  overthrown,  Ncuilly  beearno  the  property  of 
Miirat,  and  was  in  his  occupation.  On  tho  return  of  the 
IJoiirhons,  Louis  Will,  restored  it  to  his  cousin,  the  Duke 
of  Orh.'ans.  IJut  for  many  years  tho  cliihh'en  of  Murut 
ehiinied  it  as  their  property;  uiul  soon  after  the  revohition  of 
ISIS,  liucien  Miu'at  left  his  long  residence  in  this  country 
und  went  to  Europe,  as  was  said,  to  establish,  by  law,  his  rij^ht 
to  Neuilly.  Lately  it  has  been  oonfiscated  by  Tresident  JU>- 
naparte  to  the  State.  The  Orleans  fain'-'.y  have  protested,  and 
instituted  legal  proceedings  to  "stul)lish  their  title  to  a  pro- 
perty, which,  whomsoever  it  belongs  to,  has  been  subject  to 
several  of  the  numy  changes  caused  by  French  revolutions. 

When  Napoleon  was  overthrown  in  1S14,  his  sister  Pauline, 
who  hud  often  defied  his  imj)erial  sway,  left  her  Italian  i)aluces 
and  tho  sjjlendors  to  which  sho  seemed  devoted,  to  share  his 
banishment  at  Elba.  Hastening  to  join  him  on  his  way  thither, 
she  kept  house  for  him,  ollered  all  her  large  means  for  his 
aid,  exchanged  luxurious  elegance  for  reduced  and  preca- 
rious subsistence,  and  evinced  attachment  for  her  brother 
greater  than  for  grandeur.  The  Emperor,  before  that  trial 
and  proof  of  her  nature,  nsed  to  say  that  she  was  only  a 
drawing-room  beauty,  full  of  grace,  and  fond  of  display,  but 
deficient  in  energy  and  fierceness,  and  unfit  to  govern.  When 
put  to  tho  test,  she  proved  better  than  ho  supposed.  She 
was  the  medium  of  Napoleon's  reconciliation  with  Lucien,  ami 
instrumental  in  the  Emperor's  return  to  France.  After  his 
final  abdication,  Pauline  resided  at  Home  in  elegant  retirement, 
occupying  one  of  the  palaces  of  tho  Prince  Borghese  (who 
lived  at  Florence)  till  she  died,  in  June,  1S25. 

Three  months  after  the  Consulate  began,  Bonaparte's  young- 
est sister,  Caroline,  handsome,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  Pauline, 
married  a  fine-looking  soldier,  Joachim  Murat,  an  innkeeper's 
son,  who  served  with  her  brother  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and 
returned  with  him  to  France.  With  that  handsome  and  he- 
roic, kind  and  amiable,  but  weak  and  unfortunate  husband, 
Caroline  was  promoted  to  tirand  Duchies  and  a  kingdom  ;  first 
the  German  principality  of  Clevcs  and  Berg,  and  then  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.     Infatuated,  as  nearly  all  Napo- 
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looti's  favitritrs,  like  liiinsclt',  were  !)y  oxcossivo  clcviitioti,  Ca- 
r»»liiu'  ami  Miirat,  as  iiuccn  ami  kin;^  of  NnpU-s  dcscrttMl  ami 
betrayed  the  Kiii|i('V(»r  in  the  criMis  of  his  fate,  by  which  thoy 
nii!i('<l  themselves.  Miirat  was  put  to  death  with  all  the  iiihu- 
maii  barbarity  of  Italian  Jlourbrju  vengeatiee,  ami  Camlino 
»l(';.'ra(l('il  to  hmniliatin!;  supiilicatijn  to  tbo  restored  Krciich 
IJoiuboiis.  Miirat's  ;^eiiiiis  was  for  a  char<re  of  cavalry.  In 
that  ho  was  a  brilliant  j^iant.  On  a  throne  he  waH  a  pood- 
huinorefl  pigJny,  entirely  out  of  his  natural  sphere.  And  ho 
forfeited  that  to  which  his  brother-in-law  raised  him  evcTi 
more  by  inea])acity  than  treachery.  Speaking;  of  Caroline  at 
St.  Helena,  Napoleon  said  that  "she  was  rej^arded  in  infancy 
as  the  fool  of  tlie  fannly,  but  appealed  to  some  purpose  from 
that  injustice  when  formed  by  circumstances,  and  became  a 
woman  of  j^reat  capacity.  There  was  stuft"  in  her,"  ho  said, 
''great  firmness,  and  inordinate  ambition."  He  used,  when 
Em|ien)r,  to  say  — '' Any  thiii;i;  (Caroline  undertakes  she  will 
accomplish,  and  she  will  never  bo  ruled.  They  say  she  is 
ambitious  and  inconstant,  as  she  may  be  for  aught  I  know." 
During  her  husband's  absence,  comnuinding  tho  cavalry  of 
Napoleon's  grand  armies,  Caroline,  as  regent,  governed  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom  with  ability,  where  tho  reign  of  both 
king  Joachim  and  his  wife  was  liberal,  Judicious,  and  amelio- 
rating. She  was  a  woman  of  so  nuich  talent  and  ambition,  that 
Talleyrand  said  she  had  Cronnvell's  head  on  a  pretty  woman's 
shoulders.  A  rebuke  she  encountered  from  the  Emperor  was 
still  more  significant.  When  she  was  teasing  him  for  more 
kingdoms,  "To  hear  you  talk,"  said  he,  "one  might  suppose 
that  I  have  disappointed  you  of  the  inheritance  of  the  lato 
king,  our  father."  "She  was  tho  slut  that  ruined  us  all,"  said 
Joseph,  not  long  before  his  death,  in  family  chat.  "Oh!"  said 
his  gentle  little  Avife,  "don't  say  so  of  your  sister."  "Yes 
I  will,"  replied  Joseph,  "for  she  deserves  it." 

Tho  two  sons  of  Caroline  and  Joachim  Murat  took  refuge  in 
America ;  lived  hero  many  years ;  married  here ;  and  Achilles, 
the  elder,  a  man  of  information  and  republican  professions,  if 
not  preferences,  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen,  died  in 
Florida.     Lucien,   the  younger,  resided  many  years  in  New 
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Jersey,  near  his  uncle,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  vhere  he  married  Miss 

<.'aroliiic  Eraser,  the  (huigliter,  I  believe,  of  an  English  half-pay 

'tliccr.     Joseph,  as  r(;presonting  his  sister  in  this  country,  re- 

i'used  his  assent  to  that  marriage  ;  not  because  of  any  objection 

to  the  huly,  whose  character  and  conduct,  he  said,  were  unex- 

i-eptionable,  and  who,  moreover,  he  added,  resembled  his  sister 

•  ."aroline;  but  because  Lucien  was  without  fortune,  or  any 

means  of  supporting  a  family;  poor,  in  debt,  and  extravagant, 

so  that  his  uncle,  if  consenting  to  the  marriage,  might  bo  mo- 

j'ally  bound  for  the  charges  of  its  results.     While  Lucien  and 

Miss  Eraser  were  thus  affianced  and  hindered,  a  letter  from 

iiis  mother,  the  ex-(iuccn,  living  retired  in  Germany,  with  the 

issumed  title  of  Countess  of  Lipona,  proposed  an  advantageous 

natch  for  her  son  Lucien.     In  the  height  of  Murat's  royal 

'.'levation,  the  sovereign  of  a  small  German  principality,  with 

I  few  thousand  subjects,  was  happy  to  ally  himself  by  mar^ 

:iage  Avith  a  female  relative  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  and 

"he  Emperor  Napoleon.     Two  daughters,  the  issue  of  tliat  con- 

.ie><on,  grew  up  to  womanhood,  after  the  execution  of  King 

Joachim  and  overthrow  of  the  emperor.     The  father  of  those 

'  Jerman  princesses  being  dead,  his  princely  widow,  casting  about 

■or  suitable  connexions  for  her  daughters,  selected  Lucien  Murat 

"or  one  of  them.     Her  inheritance  was  part  of  a  principality, 

-omc  iiundred  subjects,  and  a  Kumpciin  fortune  very  coiisider- 

iblo,  compared  with  his  complete  destitution  of  any  in  America. 

His  mother's  suggestion  of  such  a  marriage,  together  with  that 

if  his    cousin's    mother,  according    to    European,    especially 

princely  parental  authority,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.     No 

-ooner,  thei'cfore,  was  Lucien  Murat  apprised  of  so  alarming  a 

irevention  of  his  union  with  Miss  Eraser,  than  thev  hasteneil 

'Vom  Bordenton,  where  both  lived,  to  Trenton,  and  there  were 

ibi'thwith  lawfully  mar.  ud.     Several  children,  and  much  ditli- 

■,'ulty  in  supporting  them,  being  the  fruits  of  that  union,  ]\Irs. 

Murat  was  obliged   lo  maintain  her  husband  and  family  by 

Keeping  a  boarding-school,  to  prevent  which,  Joseph  Bon.iparte 

:nade  them  oilers  of  assistance,  that  were  rejected.     On  the 

lownfal  of  Louis  Philippe,  once  a  schoolmaster  likewise,  and 

always  a  jealous  and  exclusive  antagonist  of  the  Bonaparte 
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family  in  all  its  brandies,  Lucien  Muvat  went  to  France,  to 
endeavor,  by  process  of  law,  to  recover  some  portion  of  his 
father's  property,  particularly  the  palace  of  Neuilly,  General 
Eugene  Cavaignac,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  French  Re- 
public, had  been  one  of  King  Joachim's  pages  at  Naples ; 
with  whom  Lucieu  Murat  was,  as  soon  as  he  appeared  there, 
elected,  in  the  place  of  his  father's  birth,  a  member  of  the 
French  Convention,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Paris  members 
of  the  Legislature.  Having  had  what  his  uncle  Joseph 
often  mentioned  w  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  a  prince, 
Lucien  Murat,  durmg  his  many  years  residence  in  this  coun- 
try, displayed  the  princely  inclinations  of  excessive  fondness 
for  horses,  lield-sports,  and  bodily  recreations ;  in  which, 
however,  'iuch  eminent  Frenchmen  as  Moreau  and  Grouchy 
likewise  spent  most  of  their  time  in  America.  Without  his 
brother's  literary  (pialifications  or  inclinations,  Prince  Lucien 
proved  to  be  a  popular  republican  in  France,  wherr^  he  has 
recently  beconio  again  prince,  senator,  and  rich,  by  the  boun- 
ties of  his  cousin,  the  President.  Long  American  residence 
naturalized  him  in  some  American  deportment  and  ideas ; 
republicanized  by  gooil  health,  good  nature,  and  an  empty 
purse.  Fleeing,  in  affright,  from  wedlock  with  a  rich  princess 
in  Germany,  to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  portionless  and 
untitled,  but  respectable  wife  in  America,  seems  to  infer  a 
nature  such  as  princes  should  admire.  His  elder  brother, 
Achilles,  also  married  in  this  country,  was  a  lawyer,  j»ost- 
master  and  democrat  in  Florida;  a  small,  ill-favored  man, 
whose  personal  appearance  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  mother, 
shortly  before  his  birth,  being  with  her  brother  Napoleon 
in  the  carriage  when  the  infernal  machine  exploded  near 
them.  Lucien  Murat,  when  he  arrived  in  America,  was  an 
uncommonly  handsome  youth,  in  that  respect  well  representing 
ills  still  handsouier  father  and  handsome  mother.  Of  their  two 
daughters,  the  elder  married  the  Marquis  Popoli  of  Mologna, 
and  the  younger,  the  Count  Rasponi,  of  Ravenna.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  Maxims  of  Natural  History  in  Ame- 
rica. Achilles  Murat  likewise  published  a  work  on  American 
institutions. 
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.  Niipolcon,  from  first  to  last,  -vvlicn  lie  was  only  a  younf; 
soldier  of  fortune,  Lieutenant  or  Major  Bonaparte,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  ambitious  career  as  emperor,  coveted  wealth  for 
its  power,  wlrlje  he  never  loved  money,  and  always  sought  gran- 
deur with  inordinate  desire.  As  early  as  in  1793-4,  his  advice 
to  Joseph,  then  a  handsome  young  man  of  agreeable  manners, 
was  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune.  And  dying  in  his  prison  at 
St.  Helena,  he  sent  directions  to  his  kindred  to  intermarry  their 
children  with  each  other,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  Bonaparte 
family,  and,  above  all,  not  to  mix  it  with  any  Bourbon  blood. 
There  was,  in  Marseilles,  a  house  of  rich  bankers,  named 
Clary,  royalist  in  their  politics,  and  largely  endowed  with 
wealth  ;  the  head  of  which  was  Nicholas  Clary,  whose  son 
Nicholas  became  an  opulent  banker  at  Paris.  His  sister 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  elder  Nicholas  Clary,  of  Marseilles, 
married  a  Mr.  Anthony  (Anthoine),  one  of  whose  daughters 
married  Sucliet,  eventually  Marshal  Duke  of  Albuferra,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  connexion  and  promotion,  became  a  noldo 
servant  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  by  whom  he  was  retained  in 
their  peerage;  an  excellent  general  and  honest  man  of  talents., 
whose  military  services  were  conspicuous  in  many  fields.  Hii 
wife's  sister,  another  xVnthoine,  married  Decri'z,  a  navai 
officer,  made  admiral  and  duke  by  Napoleon's  creation,  and 
his  secretary  of  marine  during  all  the  Consulate  and  Empire ; 
but  not,  by  all  his  connexion,  favors  and  titles,  faithfully 
attached  to  his  beiu'factor,  nor  capable,  without  patronage, 
of  rising  to  dukedoms,  or  other  dignities.  Nicholas  Clary's 
(of  Marseilles)  second  daughter  married  Dejcan,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's senators,  and  one  of  the  few  steadfast  to  his  principles 
and  his  patron.  A  third  daughter  married  V^illeneuve,  ])()st- 
master-gcneral  under  the  Empire.  Tlic  fourth  daugliter, 
Julia,  in  ITD-I;  nuirricd  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Her  rich  con- 
nexions, however,  he  often  told  me,  were  profitable  to  liiiii 
not  only  as  a  Frenchman  and  prince,  but  also  when,  as 
king  of  Spain,  he  had  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  at  his  command.  Nicholas  Clary's  (of  Marseilles) 
fifth    daughter,    Desiree,    married   Bernadotte,    and    is    now 
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Dowa<^or  Qiioon  of  Sweden,  Josepli's  wife,  Julia  Clary,  small, 
homely,  siekly,  amiable,  domeslic,  affectionate,  devout,  u.iam- 
bitious,  and  somewhat  avarieious,  was  with  him  only  a  short 
time  when  kin<f  in  Naples,  and  never  in  Spain  or  America;  so 
that,  durin<5  thirty  of  their  nearly  fifty  years  of  married  life, 
they  did  not  live  together.  But  both  being  of  kind  and 
amiable  tempers,  their  harmony  was  uninterrupted;  and  at 
last  ho  died,  aftectioiiately  residing  with  her  in  Florence,  on 
the  2Sih  of  July,  1S44  ;  and  she  there,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1845,  a  few  months  after  him.  His  last  will  bears  strong 
testimony  to  her  <puet  and  retiring  virtues,  and  to  his  own 
invariable  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  was  to- 
lerable ;  for  Joseph,  of  an  affectionate  nature  and  kind  feel- 
ings, was  an  optimist  and  a  philosopher,  not  only  on  a  throne, 
as  a  highly  competent  judge.  General  Lamarque,  said  of 
King  Joseph,  on  the  tin-one  of  Naples;  but  always  and 
everywhere,  iu  Italy,  S[)ain,  France,  England  and  America, 
on  all  occasions,  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  a  philosopher;  with 
a  great  part  extremely  diflicult  of  performance;  because  second- 
ary t(»,  and  ecli[ised  b}',  that  of  an  innnense  younger  brother, 
to  whom  lie  was  subjected,  and  with  whom  he  is  compared. 

Joseph's  eldest  daughter,  Zenaide,  several  years  with  her 
father  in  this  country,  Avas  educated  and  expected,  her  father 
told  1110,  to  be  married  to  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
•was  married  four  times.  By  bis  second  wife,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  his  eldest  daughter  was  Maria  Louisa,  who 
married  Na[)oleon.  The  Austrian  Emp'. ;  )r's  fourth  wife  was 
the  sister  (if  Eugene  Beauharnois'  wife,  Ooth  (laughters  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria  :  the  Austrian  Empeior's  wife  having  been 
married  to,  and  divorced  from,  the  king  of  Wurtemburg,  whoso 
daughter  married  Jerome  Boni'<p;M  to.  If  Zeiiaid.o  Buiiaparte 
had  been  married,  as  expected,  to  that  Austrian  Emperor,  pro- 
bably ids  daiij^hter  would  not  have  been  selected  for  Napoleon's 
•wife,  as  she  would  have  been  step-daughter  of  his  niece  :  on 
which  iiiiglit  have  depen<led  the  duration  of  his  tlynasty. 

Jose[)h  Jiuiiaparte  and  Julia  Clary  had  two  children,  who 
lived  tu  womanhood.  Zenaide  mariied  Cbarlos,  the  eldest  sou 
of  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  by  whom  she  has  a  family  of  eight  or 
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nine  sons  and  tlaiiglitcrs.  Tlie  eldest  of  them,  Joseph,  was 
born  ill  IMiiladelphia,  in  tlie  lioiiso  then  rented  by  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte from  Stephen  Girard,  and  iidierited  by  his  grand- 
father's will,  the  principnl  part  of  his  American  property,  which 
the  grandson  latterly  converted  into  cash ;  altogether,  real 
and  personal,  not  amonnting  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  having  been  invested  by  the  Pope  Avith  an 
Italian  principality,  and  entitled  Prince  of  Canino,  that  estate 
and  title,  at  his  death,  devolved  on  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who 
has  lately  risked  both  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  Republican 
Convention.  His  title  during  his  father's  life,  and  his  son 
Joseph's  during  Charles's  life,  being  Prince  of  Mu.-ignano, 
both  those  titles  he  renounced  by  the  revolt,  which  has  eU'eetedi 
little  else  than  indicating,  perhaps,  a  general  anxiety  of  the 
Roman,  it  may  be  Italian  people,  to  free  themselvco  from  Aus- 
trian and  ecclesiastical  control.  Both  of  Joseph's  daughters 
lived  several  years  with  their  father  in  this  count)  y ;  whore 
Prince  of  !Musignano,  Charles  Bonapa^-te,  composed  his  work  on 
Ornithology.  After  the  return  of  Joseph's  daughters  to  Eu- 
rope, the  younger,  Charlotte,  ma'-ricd  her  cousin  Napoleon 
Louis,  eldest  son  of  her  uncle  Louis,  L'V-king  of  1  lolland,  entitled 
Count  of  St.  Leu.  Her  husband  ^uod,  after  a  short  illness, 
taking  part  in  the  Italian  revolt  vhich  folh^wcd  the  French 
revolution  of  ISoO,  as  was  su-pectcd,  of  poison,  though  there 
was  no  proof  of  it ;  and  that  suspicion  has  been  extremely 
common  in  many  such  cases,  in  all  ages  .and  countries,  llis 
widow,  Josei)h's  youngest  daughter,  Charlotte,  died  childless, 
in  18o!»,  in  Tuscany. 

Desiree  Clary,  nuich  handsomer  and  more  attractive  than 
her  elder  sister  Julia,  without  bein^  reijidarlv  and  oiienlv  alii- 
anced  to  Mapoleon,  was  engaged,  by  an  miderstanding  between 
themselves,  to  be  married  soon  al'ter  her  sister's  marriage  to 
his  bi'other  .Joseph.  They  had  exchanged  letters,  portraits, 
and  other  tokens  of  love,  when  the  Clarys,  to  escape  the  rev»>- 
liition.  emigrated  from  Fraiice  to  Italy,  and  lived  snnie  tiiiu^  at 
(jenoa,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  wife  went  with  them, 
and  J(ise|)h"s  fii'st  daughter  was  born,  who  died  ultout  a  year  old. 
Na])oleon  wrote  to  Joseph  at  Cenoa,  to  ascertain  whelher  l^'^i>'»'^ 
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Cliiry's  attaclimont  for  liim  romainod  unaltered:  to  wliicli  Jo- 
seph iiiiswered,  discoiiraifing  Mapolcoii  ))y  statements  of  tlio 
royalist  and  anti-revolutionary  attaelunents  of  il:-'^  Clarys ; 
whereupon  his  en;^a^enient  with  Desiree  Clary  Avas  put  an  end 
to;  and  some  time  after  she  married  Uernadotte,  thou,u;li  a  re- 
publican revolutionist  much  more  pronounced  than  any  J>ona- 
parte.  Several  years  afterwards  Napoleon  called  for  his  love- 
letters,  which  were  lijiven  up  by  Desiroe ;  wlio,  after  marrying 
.Tjernadotte,  continued  so  intimate  with  Bonaparte  as  to  dtd'cr 
the  christening  of  her  son  till  her  former  lover  could  stand  "-od- 
father  to  the  child.  With  his  romantic  fondness  for  the  wild 
poetry  of  Ossian,  Bonaparte  named  Bernadotte's  son  (_)scar ; 
by  which  title  the  godson  now  respectably  reigns  king  of  Sweden, 
long  since  his  godfather,  Najjoleon,  with  all  the  Bonaparte  kings 
and  (pieens,  have  been  dethroned,  and  ilieir  immediate  descend 
ants  disfranchised  of  all  royalty;  —  for  the  Beauharnois  have 
been  much  more  fortunate  as  royalists  than  the  Bonapartes. 
by  whom  the  JJeauharnois  and  the  Bernadottes  were  raised  tr 
thrones. 

The  bmthers-in-law,  Bcrnadotte  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  re- 
mained til  the  last,  I  believe,  on  good  terms;  and  .Iose|)h,  who 
never  i|uarrelle(l,  by  kindly  interposition  a]>peased  sevei'al  rup- 
tures between  his  brother  Napole<in  and  brother-in-law  Berna- 
dotte.  But  after  giving  him  an  imperial  lift,  and  with  liberal 
loans  of  money,  to  the  crown-j)rinceih)m,  which  paved  his  way 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  Napoleon,  with  Joseph's  earnest  aid, 
in  ISI;'),  could  not  dissuade  or  deter  the  crown-prince  Jierna- 
dotte  from  heading  the  allied  arnnes  marching  to  invade  France 
and  overthrow  the  Emjieror.  Emperor  Alexander  proj)osing 
Bernadntte  to  supplant  Napoleon  as  French  Emperor,  was  irre- 
sistible motive  for  hostility  and  hope.  Alexander  held  the 
Jiourbons  in  undisguised  contempt,  and  patronised  Bernadotte, 
who  used  to  say  of  Napoleon's  vaiuty,  that  the  Corsicau  was 
mmc  of  a  liascun  than  he  (Bernadotte),  Avho  was  born  Gascon. 

Jjonaparte's  union  Mith  Desiree  Clary  would  have  been  nnnx' 
of  a  love-match  than  his  marriage  Avith  Josephine.  JJoth  ladies 
were  royalists ;  and  Desiree  a  rich  man's  daughter.  But  she  had 
no  political  inilueuce,  not  oven  metropolitau  residence ;  Avhereas 
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Josephine  was  a  Parisian  belle,  widow  of  a  nobleman  and  re- 
publican general,  and  her  coterie  had  influence  Avith  the  noble- 
man, Director  Barras,  whom  she  might  induce  to  advance  her 
husband,  a  promising  aspirant  near  six  years  younger  than 
herself.  The  calends  of  his  advancement,  by  dates  at  that 
evetitful  period,  are,  5th  of  October,  171*0,  (in  the  reiniblican 
calenilar,  l-)th  A'endemiaire,  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Re- 
public,) battle  of  the  S(!ctions.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he 
commanded,  and  subdued  the  terrible,  turbulent  mob  of  Paris 
so  effectually  that  there  was  no  other  occasion  for  their  chastise- 
ment during  the  next  twenty  years.  A'^ery  soon  after  that 
exploit,  ou  the  "iOth  of  October,  171*5,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  armv  of  the  interior:  and  within  four  months, 
ou  the  2i)d  of  February,  17i'0,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  perform  on  that  the- 
atre of  his  yo\uhful  and  purest  glory,  he  nnuried  Josephine 
Pcauharuois,  the  8th  of  March,  17'J0,  to  whom  he  was  beholden 
for  promotion  to  it,  ami  'who  Wiis  at  all  limos  his  devoted  do- 
mestic guardian  if  not  faithful  wil'f. 

With  his  first  prcjclamation  to  the  starving,  ragged,  and  de- 
moralized army  in  Italy,  began  I)ona})arte"s  meteoric  zodiac. 
To  omit  his  campaigns  is  to  leave  out  his  greatest  glory.  J>ut 
all  I  attempt  is  to  describe,  not  the  hero,  but  the  mere  man, 
who,  (luring  twenty  years,  (from  17!'0  to  I8lti,)  when  evei'y 
year  was  as  pregnant  as  most  centuries,  was  the  focus  of  uni- 
versal animadversion.  With  much  flattery  and  adulation, 
iaifiuitely  more  detraction  Avas  mixed  in  his  description ;  and 
truth  can  be  reached  only  through  heaps  of  misrepresentation. 
Two-thirds  of  subjugated  and  exasperated  Christendom  taxed 
their  sharpest  Avits  and  pointed  their  ablest  })ens  to  denigrate 
the  terror  of  all.  In  this  country  England  Avas  our  chief 
teacher,  with  s''nie  French  instruction  still  more  maleilictory. 
Walter  ccott's  romantic  fancy,  spent  on  a  life  of  IJonaparte, 
at  least  affects  candour.  Lamartine's  imaginative  vilification 
floAvs  in  a  constant  stream  of  undisguised  predilection  for 
Avretched  royalty.  If  ou  this  side  the  broad  Atlantic  tiuth 
may  be  told,  it  seems  impossible  among  Eur()pean  parasites 
and  prejudices. 
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Bonaparte's  two  marria;;;cs  arc  liotli  lii^ilily  evideiitiiil  of  lii« 
peculiar  individuality.  Of  donii'stic  Inibits,  warm  afloctions, 
and  stronj:;  family  attaclunonts,  sexual  love  was  not  his  ruling 
passion.  Both  his  marriages  were  made  for  him,  and  both  for 
position.  Neither  Avas  a  love-match,  the  first  hardly  more  than 
the  second.  Bonaparte  was  probably  never  an  ardent  lover. 
Lord  Holland's  lately  published  recollections,  nniko  hnn  say 
truly  ot  himself,  "I  am  not  very  fond  of  A\omen,  doirt  like 
gandding,  in  fact  nothing;  I  am  altogether  a  political  being." 
So  his  brother  Joseph  used  to  say  that  Napoleon,  arguing  frojn 
Joseph's  fre(iuent  amours,  would  tell  him  that  ''  No  one  must 
meddle  with  my  political  jdans.  Meddling  Avith  my  politics  is 
like  meddling  with  your  mistresses.  Politics  are  my  oidy  mis- 
tress, and  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  meddle  Avith  her."  Scott 
rightly  represents  Josephine  as  rather  courting  Bonaparte  than 
he  her,  and  both  for  the  ad\ancement  Avhich  her  induenco  Avitl 
Barras  might  procure  her  husband.  Though  a  kind,  fond  hus- 
band to  both  his  Avives,  yet  he  Avas  rather  uxorious  than  amor- 
ous. His  ruling  and  absorbing  passion  Avas  to  govern.  La- 
martine,  in  his  always  charming  but  constant  disparagement, 
generally  introducing  Avives  and  mistresses  in  romantic  stories, 
after  making  Napoleon  ill-treat  two  Avives  and  two  mistresses, 
adds  "numerous  fugitive  amours."  But  Iioav  Avould  he  ansAver 
Josephine's  biograj)hical  and  other  vindicators,  Avho  represent 
her  as  saying,  that  if  it  Avas  her  misfortune  to  have  no  children 
by  her  second  husband,  it  Avas  not  her  fault  ?  Bonaparte  loved 
to  rule  more  than  he  loved  the  sex :  and  he  Avould  not  suffer 
any  Avoman  to  rule.  Born  despotic,  and  made  more  so,  there 
Avas  a  Sali(iue  hiAV  in  his  family  as  iji  his  empire,  lie  treated 
Avomen  as  he  did  soldiers,  Avith  a  kindness  that  '>eldjm  f.iiled  to 
attach  them.  But  he  8acrific(.'d  the  feelings  of  Avomen  as  he  did 
the  lives  of  soldiers,  for  his  aggrandizement.  AVhen  enormous 
poAver  overthroAvn  fille<l  the  Avorld  Avith  profitable  maledictions 
of  him,  domestic  heartlessness  was  imputed  to  the  man  who,  in 
his  utmost  degradation,  Avas  never  deserted  by  more  than  one 
niember  of  his  numerous  iinmediate  family,  (his  sister  Caroline, 
as  ([ueen  of  Najiles,)  by  neither  of  his  Avives,  neither  of  his  uii-J- 
tresses,  none  of  his  soldiers,  or  by  many  of  the  ma^^•es.     Wo- 
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men  arc,  for  tlic  most  part,  witli  monarchs,  commodities  or  things 
of  state,  to  Ijc  exelianjied  for  provinces,  or  ])argaine(l  for  peace. 
Kiiij^s  of  Havaria  and  Wiirtenihurir,  and  j^rand  dukea  of  Baden, 
frold  X:ipoleou  tlieir  danji^liters.  Austrian  and  Russian  enipe- 
ru-."*,  Sj)ani.sh-l]ourbon  kings  and  prinecf,  competed  for  his 
family  alliance.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  bid 
hiiihest  for  the  advantage  of  niarrvinj'  a  daiiuhter  or  sister,  if, 
as  they  urged,  Napoleon  -would  make  room  for  another  wife  by 
repudialiiig  the  one  he  had.  !>ueh  are  the  imperial,  royal, 
and  princely  apologists  whose  acts  plead  Napoleon's  cause  as  a 
i'aniily  man. 

Maria  Joseph  Hose  de  Tascher,  styled  De  la  Pagcric,  born 
the  27th  of  June,  lli')-i,  in  the  little  island  of  Martinique,  was 
thirty-three  years  old  when  she  married  Bonaparte,  in  March, 
ITlMj,  then  twenty-seven.  By  one  of  those  French  assumptions 
unknown  in  English  nomenclature,  she  is  called  Josephine. 
Napolione  Bona])arte,  as  his  name  is  registered  in  the  marriage 
contract, — not  Napoleon,  as  since  spelt,  nor  Buonaparte,  as 
many  chose  to  name  him, — Napolione  Bonaparte,  born  a  Corsi- 
can,  and  Maria  Tascher,  born  an  American,  as  monarchs  of  a 
vast  French  empire,  awed  all  the  world  they  did  not  own ;  so  that 
trilling  particulars  of  their  nativity,  pedigree,  persons  a!id  habits, 
are  important  historical  circumstances.  Napoleon's  father, 
Charles,  a  Corsican  noble,  poor  but  respectable,  was  dissipated, 
I  have  understood,  and  died,  before  forty  years  old,  of  the  s.ame 
kind  of  cancerous  affection  of  the  stomach  that  carried  off  his 
son  Napoleon  and  daughter  Caroline  before  they  reached  old 
age.  Of  Josephine's  father,  history  has  not  deigned  to  tell 
nnich.  Her  mother  Avas  a  Creole  of  uneradical)le  preferences 
for  a  very  narrow  home,  with  a  will  as  inflexible  as  that  of  her 
im})erious  son-in-law.  Insensible  to  all  his  orders  and  her 
daughter's  invitations,  the  transatlantic  gnarled  root  of  several 
royal  dynasties  of  Europe,  whose  descendants  are  now  connected 
■with  the  royal  families  of  Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  imperial  Russian  and  Hrazillau  families,  positively  rejected 
all  the  French  Emperor's  orders  to  abandon  her  mean  domesti- 
cation for  I'arisian  splendor.  Her  slaves,  guinea-pigs,  goats, 
and  other  such  pets,  were  dearer  to  her  than  her  sou-in-law's 
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£:rn.ii(l(Mir.  "She  was,"  lie  suid,  "fi  more  boor,  deli^^litiiig  in 
ralilms  and  diiiii'."'  Nntliiiiy;  would  induce  lier  to  It.ave  her 
plantation,  wliere  slie  dii'(l  of  a  cancer,  in  1807  ;  Avlien,  not 
liiivinjx  l)een  reeo;^nisod  as  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  its 
court  re<rulations  did  not  permit  that  mourninf^  should  lie  worn 
for  her  death.  Still,  like  tlie  I']mperor"s  mother,  likewise.'  not 
without  misgivings  of  liis  dynastic  stability,  the  instincts  of 
.lox'pliiiie's  ])oor  ignorant  mother  were  more  pi'escieiit  than  all 
^^'apoleon's  vast  knowledge.  Two  simple  old  women  felt,  what 
he  coidd  not  perceive,  that  his  enii)ire  might  not  last.  .Joseph- 
ine's foster-sister,  Lucctte,  disappointed  of  the  emanci})atioa 
from  slavery  Avhicli  she  insisted  her  mistress  promised,  at- 
tempted to  poison  her  in  a  plate  of  soup,  ami  was  burned  to 
death  for  the  ofl'ence. 

That  crone,  with  will  as  inflexible  as  her  mighty  son-in-law, 
as  far  as  I  know,  had  no  child  but  the  daughter  entitled  the 
Empress  Josephine ;  a  lady  of  impertur])ablc  SAveetness  of 
temper,  with  no  more  acrid  or  acid  than  her  mother's  sugar ; 
gracious,  graceful,  rather  handsome,  charitable,  not  much  edu- 
cated, and  less  informed;  as  fond  of  pets  as  her  mother; 
like  Maria.  Antoinette,  having  faith  in  fortune-telling  and 
palmistry ;  who  could  oidy  embroider,  but  Avas  not  tjuiglit 
cither  music  or  painting ;  first  offshoot  of  the  root  of  several 
royal  dynasties ;  caressing  to  all  mankind,  and  so  intimate 
with  several,  that  her  courting  condescension  excited  suspi" 
cions  of  her  virtue.  As  soon  as  her  lover  avus  about  to  take 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Avhich  her  influence  Avith  Barras 
Avas  effective  in  procuring  for  him,  they  Avere  married.  His 
marriage  Avith  an  emperor's  daughter  Avas  an  imposing  cere- 
monial ; — religious,  gorgeous,  and  calamitous  doAvnfal.  That 
Avith  the  West  India  Avi(l>w,  —  humble  stepping-stone  to  pro- 
digious prosperity,  —  according  to  revolutionary  reforms,  Avas 
a  mere  civil  contract,  at  a  broker's  office,  almost  Avithout  Avit- 
ncsscs,  Avith  no  I'eligious  rite,  and  hardly  solemnized  at  all. 
One  obscure  person,  named  Calmelet,  on  her  part,  and  a  young 
officer,  scarcely  of  age,  ( P.arrois,)  on  his,  alone  attended,  Avhen, 
as  the  broker  certified,  on  the  i^th  of  March,  1T1">,  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  were   married.      No  nuptial   benediction  Avas 
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given.  No  lionpy-rnoon  followed.  She  manidl  oontrai  v  to 
licr  notiiry's  ailvieo.  He  tiiiirrieil  opportunity.  \Vitliiu  llireo 
(la\>  lifter  tliiit  niw  ami  cheerless  Mareh  Tiiesilav,  the  briile- 
grootii,  '.iiiicii  iiiurc  eii:mi(ireil  <if  p'oi y  <i.;in  ut'  woman,  lired 
with  lust  of  renown,  and  pregnant  whli  ;?eniu9,  hastened  tVoni 
the  bride's  emijriice  to  take  possession  of  her  dowry,  the  cinn- 
inniid  of  an  army  to  be  forthwiih  led  to  the  conijuest  of  Italy. 
The  first  oflspriiij^  of  that  marriage  Ava«i  the  victory  of  Mon- 
tenotte,  elder  born  of  a  hiindrcil  more  from  the  same  loins. 
Tender  love-letters,  however,  from  tlie  victor  in  Italy  to  his 
wife  at  I'aris,  told  her  that  he  e.xpected  also  other  offspring, 
but  which  never  came.  Like  all  Bonaparte's  female  intercourse, 
his  love-letters  were  warm  with  fondness  and  elo(iuent  respect 
of  woman.  When  tlie  I'ising  sun  of  his  fame  was  np  aliove 
the  horizon,  Josephine  went  to  Italy  to  bask  in  its  beams; 
escorted  by  IJarras'  seei'etary,  Charles  IJotot,  a  young  otlieer, 
of  whom,  (luring  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  ho  was  induced 
to  become  furiously  jealous.  Her  first  husband,  Beauharnois, 
also  anjjrily  accused  her  of  infidelity.  But  of  all  the  aberrii- 
tions  imputed  to  Bonaparte,  little  has  been  said  of  his  few  in- 
fidelities to  Josephine,  lleconciled  on  his  return  tu  France, 
she  was  his  constant  companion  and  devoted  wife  during  the 
Oonsulatc  and  most  of  the  Empire;  extravagant  in  expenses, 
^vith  aristocratic  propensities,  always  amiable,  the  tender  and 
affectionate  helpmate  of  a  husband  intensely  desirous  of  pos- 
terity, till  by  innumerable  flatterers,  imperial,  royal,  princely, 
noble,  and  Jacobin,  made  to  consider  wives  as  only  dynastic 
instruments.  After  several  years  of  unexampled  grandeur, 
the  Empress  Josephine  began  to  be  haunted  with  horrors  of 
divorce  at  the  death  of  her  grandchild,  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
Ilortcnsia  Beauharnois'  first  son,  first  imperial  heir,  who  died 
of  croup,  in  II(;lland.  And  her  fears  helped  to  suggest  her 
misfortune.  At  last,  Avhen  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  all 
hope  of  children  was  extinct,  divorced,  Josephine  still  con- 
tinued tenderly  to  love  her  husband,  though  married  to  another 
wife  ;  loved  tlieir  child  ;  weeping  in  all  the  bitter  grief  of  cruel 
repudiation,  declaring,  "  the  Euiperor's  soul  is  noble,  his  heai't 
sympathizing  and  grateful;    to  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
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mnn  he  joins  a  wonderful  memory  for  local  olijccts  und  little 

Her  eliildrcn  \>y  her  first  hu.sliaiKl  wore  llortensia  and  Eu;;('nc 
]}e;iiiliarnois).  In  love  with  Duroc,  llortensia  wa.s  fnrced  to 
marry  Louia  Bonaparte,  he  in  love  with  the  afterwards  celc- 
hratcd  wife  of  Lavalette,  and  undisgnisedly  averse  to  marrying 
llortensia.  Much  better  educated  than  her  mother,  she  waa 
wii  '»ut  the  hardier  ambition  or  talents  of  Eliza  and  Caroline 
Bonaparte.  Scandal  waa  busy  with  ilortcnsia's  character. 
Count  Flahaut,  siid  to  bo  the  nat'i'-  '  "on  of  Talleyrand  and 
Madame  do  Sousa,  the  brillian 
sudor,  was  reputed  the  father  o 
children  ;  of  whom  Ciiarles  Loii 
France,  is  the  younj^est ;  so  like 
uncle  Joseph  said  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  of  Loui.-^' 
paternity ;  so  self-willed  and  silent  a  child,  that  his  nidthor 
called  him  "the  gentle  stubborn."  Eugene  Beauharnois  was  not 
a  man  of  shining  talents;  an  honorable,  brave  gentleman,  and 
faithful  to  Napoli'on  till  bis  iirst  abdication.  Then,  protected 
and  much  befriendi'd  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  retired 
to  Munich,  bin  father-in-law  the  King  of  Bavaria's  capital, 
where  he  remained  passive  during  his  step-father's  last  hundred 
davs'  struggle.  Neither  ho  or  his  sister  were  molested  by  Louia 
XVIII.  on  his  restoration;  who,  at  her  solicitation,  allowed 
her  the  title  of  ])ucbess  of  St.  Leu.  As  Josejih  tnld  me, 
Josephine's  inlluence  was  constantly  inclining  liie  Emperor  to 
take  the  old  nobility  into  his  service, — of  whom  her  first  hus- 
band, Ijcauharnois,  deemed  himself  one,  —  which  may  have 
helped  to  establish  several  Beauharnois  on  thrones,  wlien  not 
one  is  occupied  by  a  Bonaparte. 

In  1805,  Eugene  was  married  to  the  King  of  Bavaria's 
daughter  Augusta,  Duchess  of  Leuchtenbcrg,  then  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ; 
which  engagement  Napoleon  caused  to  be  dissolved,  in  order 
to  marry  his  step-son  to  the  Bavarian  princess.  By  her,  Eu- 
gene had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son  mar- 
ried Donna  Maria,  now  Queen  of  Portngal,  and  died  six  weeks 
after.     The  second  son,  now  Duke  of  Leuchtenbcrg,  married, 
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in  1839,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Rus- 
sia, by  whom  he  has  chihlrcn.  In  1827,  Eugene  Bcauharnois' 
ehlest  daughter  married  Bernadotte's  only  son,  Oscar,  now  king 
of  Sweden,  by  Avhora  he  has  several  children.  In  1829,  another 
daughter  of  Eugene  became  the  second  wife,  and  afterwards  Era- 
press  Dowager  of  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  son  of  the 
Empress  Josephine's  aunt,  Fanny  Beauharnois,  was  appointed  a 
Senator  in  1804;  and  in  1810,  Fanny  Beauharnois  was  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honor  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  In  180(3, 
her  grand-daughter,  Stephania  Beauharnois,  was  married,  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  Prince  Charles,  grand-son  of  t'>c  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  who,  in  1811,  succeeded  his  grand-father  in 
that  fine  principality,  of  which  Manheim  is  the  metropolis. 
One  of  the  many  published  legends  of  the  French  imperial 
family  is,  that  Stephania  Beauharnois  was  so  averse  to  the 
husband  to  whom  she  was  married,  that  she  had  a  maid-servant 
to  sleep  in  her  bed-chamber,  to  prevent  his  access.  In  180(1, 
the  three  sisters  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  were  raarriid 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden.  The  son  of  Stephania  Beauharnois  and  her  grand- 
ducal  husband  prematurely  dying  very  young,  when  bitter 
family  hatred  existed  to  the  Beauharnois  connexion,  gave  rise 
to  strange  conjectures.  It  was  rumored  that  the  child,  like 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  was  not  dead,  but  strictly  confined 
somewhere,  until  1828,  when  he  made  his  escape,  and  appeared 
as  the  Caspar  Ilauser,  who,  at  that  time,  produced  so  great 
a  sensation :  having  never  known  a  human  being ;  could  hardly 
epeak  any  language  ;  was  discovered,  soon  after  his  sudden  and 
inexplicable  appearance,  covered  with  blood,  and  then  found 
murdered,  without  any  discovery,  or  the  least  trace,  of  his  mys- 
terious life  or  death.  The  margrave,  Louis  Augustus  William, 
uncle  to  Stephania's  husband,  was  next  him  to  the  principality, 
by  the  failure  of  male  issue  of  her  marriage  with  his  nephew. 
To  prevent  his  succession,  her  husband,  by  his  last  will,  ap- 
pointed his  half-brothers  his  heirs,  who  were  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  a  left-handed,  or  what  is  called  morganetic,  marriage ; 
and  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  is  so  by  that  testa- 
mentary arrangement.    One  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephania 
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Boauharnois'  daughters  married  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  son 
of  the  Scotdi  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Avho  is  a  duke,  also,  by  both 
English  and  French  titles.  Others  of  Josephine's  connexions 
vore  promoted  by  her  husband;  two  of  them  named  Tascher; 
also  a  Beauharnois,  a  cousin  of  her  first  husband,  French 
ambassador  in  Spain,  when  seized  by  the  Emperor. 

In  1793,  Lucien  Bonaparte  married  liis  first  wife,  Christine 
]>oyer,  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  who  died  in  1800,  leaving  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Charlotte,  with  her  father's  approba- 
tion, rejected  Napoleon's  desire  that  she  should  marry  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain, 
who  solicited  a  female  of  the  Bonaparte  family  for  his  second 
wife,  having  lost  his  first.  Charlotte,  destined  for  the  Spanish 
crown,  refused  it,  probably  ow  ing  to  her  father's  peremptory  and 
j)assionate  refusal  to  part  with  his  second  wife,  in  order  to  marry 
,'^ome  princess,  f.nd  mount  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  in  vain  labored  to  bring  about.  Lucien  was  a 
man  of  many  amours ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Mi- 
cliael,  prince  of  Portugal,  who  contended  with  Pedro,  Emperor 
(if  Brazil,  for  the  crown  of  the  former  kingdom,  was  the  offspring 
of  Lucien  by  the  Queen  of  Purtugiii,  during  his  residence  at 
liisbon,  as  French  minister  tlu-ro.  J  lis  eldest  daughter,  Char- 
lotte, married  the  Italian  {)rince,  (jabrielli.  Lucien's  second 
daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  marrioil  first  a  Swedish  Count  Cosse, 
from  Avhom  she  was  divorced,  and  then  married  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  brother  of  the  Marcjuess  of  Bute,  distinguished  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  sympathies  with 
the  Poles  and  antipathy  to  their  Russian  masters.  In  1803, 
liUcicn,  in  despite  and  defiance  of  Napoleon's  angry  opposition, 
who,  as  head  of  the  state,  assumed  also  to  bo  dictator  of  his 
family,  married  a  beautiful  widow,  named  Joubenthou,  daughter 
of  one  Bloschamp  ;  her  first  husband  having  been,  in  some  way, 
connected  with  the  French  expedition,  in  1802,  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  d^ing  there.  Of  Lucien's  several  children  by  her,  the 
eldest  son,  Charles,  as  before  mentioned,  married  his  uncle  Jo- 
sejih's  eldest  daughter.  One  of  Lucien's  daughters  married 
tlie  Italian  Prince  llercolani ;  another  married  an  Irish  gentle- 
man named  Wyse,  from  whom  she  was  divorced.    As  a  French- 
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man,  Lucicn  was  so  decided  a  republican  that  he  Avas  sometimes 
called  Brutus  Bonaparte.  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  renounced 
the  papal  title  inherited  from  his  father,  as  Prince  of  Canino. 
'Three  others  of  Lucien's  sons,  Louis,  and  Peter,  and  Anthony, 
all  members,  lately,  of  the  French  republican  Legislature,  all 
sided  with  the  democratic  party. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  in  1802,  Avas  most  reluctantly  compelled,  by 
his  brother  Napoleon,  to  give  up  Miss  Lepagcrie,  one  of  Jose- 
phine's cousins,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  marry 
her  daughter,  llortensia  Beauharnois,  a  lady  of  many  attrac- 
tions, but  with  whom  he  always  lived  unhappily.  Of  their  three 
sons,  the  first  died  an  infant,  a  few  years  old;  the  second, 
married  to  Joseph's  daughter  Charlotte,  as  before  mentioned, 
died  in  1830,  in  the  Italian  revolt;  and  the  third,  born  in 
1808,  named  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  is  now  the  first  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  Louis  Bonaparte's  first  and  true  love, 
Miss  Lapagerie,  married  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp  and  post- 
master-general, Lavallette,  and  was  the  well-known  heroic  agent 
of  his  escape,  assisted  by  General  Wilson,  from  prison,  and  the 
death  designed  for  him  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  died  insane,  to 
the  deep  sorrow  of  Louis,  who  loved  her  to  the  last,  and  bitterly 
lamented  her  unhappy  end. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  taken  from 
college,  and  made  a  midshipman ;  in  1802,  as  lieutenant,  com- 
manding the  sloop-of-war  Epervier,  (which  vessel,  after  being 
taken  by  the  English  from  the  French,  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  the  Americans,)  he  accompanied  his  brother-in- 
law,  General  Le  Clerc,  on  the  expedition  to  St.  Domi  an(', 
after  a  long  cruise,  landed  in  the  United  States.  ^  .alti- 
more,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Elizabeth  Patt.  r-jon,  daughter 
of  a  rich  merchant  there,  and  niece  of  General  Samuel  Smith, 
mentioned  in  my  second  volume  as  commanding  at  Baltimore, 
when  attacked  by  the  English,  in  Septe^n'oer,  1814.  Her 
family,  to  prevent  the  marriage,  sent  her  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. But,  as  usual  in  most  such  ca'.cs,  objections  were  un- 
availing. On  the  24th  of  December,  180:^,  they  were  married 
by  Archbishop  Carroll,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church ;    and  in  the   spring  of   1805,  went  to  Eu- 
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rope,  Jn  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Erie.  By  order  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  Jerome's  wife  was  not  allowed  to  land  in 
Holland,  where  the  vessel  anchored  .'n  the  Texel,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  go  to  England,  where,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1805,  she  gave  birth  to  Jerome  Bonaparte's  first  son,  who  now 
lives  in  Baltimore.  In  1807,  that  marriage  was  civilly,  but 
not  canonically  annulled,  the  Pope  refusing  to  gratify  the  Em- 
peror's exaction  of  that  sacrifice.  It  has  been  said  that  Je- 
rome's heirs  were  put  in  the  rescript  of  succession  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  as  inducement  to  relinquish  his  American  wife. 
He  had  what  his  brother  Joseph  called  the  misfortune  to  bo 
brought  up  almost  a  prince ;  and  carried  extravagant  dissipa- 
tion to  what  the  Emperor  called  hideous  libertinage.  But  the 
Emperor  added  that  he  afterwards  reformed ;  and  that  a  good 
proof  of  it  was  his  attachment  to  the  excellent  princess  he  mar- 
ried— Frederica  Catharina,  daughter  of  the  Elector,  created,  by 
Napoleon,  king  of  Wirtemburg,  who  married  the  sister  of  George 
IV.  and  William  IV.,  kings  of  England.  By  that  marriage, 
remotely  connected  with  the  English  reigning  royal  family, 
Jerome  lionaparte,  made  king  of  Westphalia,  and  dethroned 
with  his  brother,  had  a  son  Avho  died  adult  in  Italy ;  another 
son,  since  known  as  Napoleon,  a  democratic  member  of  the 
French  republican  Legislature,  and  a  daughter,  Matild.i,  mar- 
ried to  the  Russian  Count  DemidoflF.  I  lis  son  Napoleon  is  said 
to  be  a  young  man  of  good  abilities  ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
Matilda  was  at  one  time  about  to  be  married  to  her  cousin,  the 
President  of  France.  Jerome's  queen,  the  Wirtemburg  prin- 
cess, since  dead,  was  a  lady  of  fine  personal  appearance  and 
exemplary  conduct  on  all  occasions.  Throughout  a  life  mostly 
of  tribulation,  she  adhered  to  Jerome's  fallen  fortunes  Avith  con- 
stant fidelity ;  resisted  all  the  violent  efforts  of  her  royal  kin- 
dred to  separate  her  from  her  destitute  husband,  and  proved 
a  bright  example  that,  if  it  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  be  born 
a  prince,  a  woman  born  a  princess  may  excel  in  female  virtues. 

]iy  family  marriages,  the  Bonapartes,  or  Beaiiharnois,  are 
allied  to  the  cmi)erors  of  Russia  and  Brazil,  the  kings  of  Ba- 
varia, Wirtemburg  and  Sweden,  the  Queen  of  IWtugal  and  the 
(.Jrand  Duke  of  Baden,  all  royal  houses ;  and  remotely,  with 
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that  of  England.  If  Napoleon's  object  in  cultivating  royal 
connexions  was  the  support  which  such  alliances  might  afford 
his  family,  in  the  event  of  his  downfal  or  death,  that  object  in 
some  measure  attained,  though  through  much  royal  disgust  and 
haughty  estrangement,  may  be  regarded  as  proof  of  his  fore- 
sight and  proviilciice  for  his  own  household,  which  is  not  only 
])ardonable,  but  laudable.  But  if  his  object  was  to  establish 
jind  strengthen  the  throne  founded  by  and  for  himself,  a  fourth 
French  dynasty,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  root,  and  his  family 
and  kinsfolk  the  branches,  nothing  was  more  fatal  to  that  root 
than  those  brarches.  Affectionately  fond,  as  he  was,  of  his 
family,  and  they  of  him,  he  used  them,  naturally,  as  the  most 
trustworthy  instruments  of  his  own  imperial  establishment, 
in  his  extreme  distress  they  all,  except  his  sister  Caroline, 
i-allied  to  his  relief,  if  not  purely  or  j)erfectly  disinterested ; 
ft)r  what  human  affection  is  so?  —  yet  their  royalties,  together 
with  his  own  imperial  marriage,  were  the  chief  causes  of  his 
terrible  ruin.  Seldom  has  so  numerous  a  family,  in  private 
life,  with  no  dispute  but  for  property,  and  no  alienation,  but 
])y  temper  or  accident,  lived  in  harmony  so  long,  or,  to  the 
last,  remained  so  constantly  affectionate.  Even  Josephine  and 
.Maria  Louisa,  his  two  wives,  under  cireinnstances  of  unexam- 
pled distress,  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  Napoleon,  and 
he  to  both  of  them.  To  his  mother,  his  brothers,  one  and  all, 
his  sisters,  his  step-chiMren.  his  son,  he  was,  throughout  life, 
in  death,  and  after  it,  devoted  with  admirable  and  exemplary 
constancy.  Yet  never  did  perversion  of  family  union,  and 
regard  to  personal  by  family  aggrandizement,  lead  to  catas- 
trophe and  wreck  of  all  things,  domestic  and  national,  so  total, 
fatal  and  memorable.  Close  family  alliance  with  an  imperial 
princess,  in  ties  of  golden  silk,  which  seemed  irrefragable,  was 
mysteriously  broke,  even  after  its  prodigious  contriver's 
downfal  and  death,  by  his  son's  mysterious  dissidution.  The 
son  of  inn)erial  hope  and  jiledge  of  dynastic  perpetuity,  like 
the  children,  and  most  of  the  grand-children,  of  liouis  XIV., 
the  son  of  the  Austrian  princess  and  Louis  XVI.,  the  first  and 
most  promising  son  of  liouis  I'liilippe,  to  be  followed  by  him- 
self  and    family,   was   doomed  to  introduce  calamity   in   the 
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family  of  the  monarch,  disgrace  and  dismemberment  in  the 
nation  of  France. 

Josep!  IJonapartc  Avas  Napoleon's  most  confidential  brother 
and  devoted  friend ;  before  and  after  the  Consulate,  employed 
in  the  most  important  offiees  of  the  French  government.  He 
negotiated  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville  with 
Austria.  As  an  excellent  public  speaker  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  as  well  as  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  attrac- 
tions of  his  hospitality,  ho  was  one  of  Napoleon's  effectual  vin- 
dicators, absent  or  present,  and  assistants  in  November,  1790, 
when  Joseph's  judicious  support  was  as  valualjle  as  Lucien's 
more  donionstrative  energy.  Joseph  was  Napoleon's  minister 
to  arrange  the  concordat  with  the  Pope,  inl!SOO;  and,  with 
llocderer  and  Fleurieu,  concluded  the  treaty  of  that  year  with 
the  American  ministers,  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray ;  by 
which  loiig-])ending  com))laints,  and  some  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  were  closed  by  a  treaty,  sanc- 
tioning the  true  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  with  just  restrictions  of  blockade,  contra- 
band and  sea-search.  At  Morfontaine,  his  country-seat,  where 
Joseph  lived  with  noble  hospitality,  frequented  by  the  best  com- 
pany from  all  parts  of  Europe,  ho  entertained  the  American  min- 
isters, in  October,  to  celebrate  their  treaty  of  the  80th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  by  an  elegant  festival,  during  three  days :  to  which 
La  Fayette  and  the  Duke  of  La  Iiochefaucauld  Liancourt  were 
requested  to  bring  whatever  Americans  they  chose  to  invite. 
Napoleon  and  the  two  other  Consuls  attended ;  Josephine,  with 
her  daughters,  Hortensia  Leauharnois,  Pauline  Le  Clerc,  and 
Caroline  Murat,  in  the  bloom  of  their  youthful  beauty ;  the  min- 
isters, and  several  other  mend)ers  of  the  government,  of  the  Se- 
nate, Ct»uncil  of  State,  Legislative  body,  Tribunate,  the  whole 
diplomatic  corps,  and  all  Frenchmen  who  had  lived  in  America. 
All  the  great  events  of  the  American  Revolution  Avere  repre- 
sented by  emblems  and  inscriptions,  of  which  La  Fayette  was 
desired  to  suggest  the  scenes.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
presenting  Napoleon  some  ancient  Roman  medals,  found  near 
cuere,  he  gave  them  to  the  American  ministers,  to  take  to  their 
country.     Affable  and  conversable  with  all,  he  talked  politics, 
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literature,  scionco,  tactics,  and  even  music,  "with  tlio  many 
eminent  masters  in  those  arts,  and  gallantry  Avitli  a  crowd  of 
gay  ladies  who  enlivened  the  entertainment,  lia  Fayette 
imd  Na]ioleon  conversed  a  great  deal  together  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  La  Fayette's  liheratiou  from  the  Austrian 
dungeon  Avas  a  special  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Cainpo 
Forniio,  for  which  his  gratitude  was  strongly  avowed  to  hoth 
Naj)oleon  and  Joseph.  Morfontaine,  embellished  hy  artificial 
lakes,  islands,  rocks  and  plantations,  was  ojic  of  the  most  de- 
lightful country-scats  in  France.  On  the  first  day  of  tlie  fes- 
tival a  concert  wag  performed  hy  the  principal  musicians  of 
Paris.  Next  day  there  was  stag  and  hare  hunting;  and  in  the 
evening,  theatrical  performances  hy  the  best  actors,  concluded 
Avith  fireworks.  After  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc  with  Austria, 
Joseph  kept  open  house  at  Morfontaine  the  whole  snnnner  of 
1801.  All  his  three  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador Cobentzl,  Madame  de  Stael,  then  a  lover  of  J(ise]»h  and 
courtier  of  Napoleon,  with  her  lover  Matthieu  de  Montinorenci, 
she  reading  Chateaubriand's  Atala  to  the  company;  Miot,  a 
man  of  fine  literary  acipiircments ;  IJenand  de  ^t.  Jean 
d'Aiigely,  an  eminent  orator,  both  of  whom  were  aftewards 
at  Jnse[)h's  residence  in  New  Jersey;  Roederer.  one  ',.t"  the 
negotiators  of  the  American  treaty;  Kocderer,  Mint  and  Re- 
naud.  all  three  much  distinguished  as  literary  notabilities,  and 
much  attached  to  Joseph  IJonaparte ;  the  poets  Andrietix,  Ar- 
iiaud  and  BoufHers ;  Fontanes,  an  eminent  statesman,  before 
mentioned  as  a  lover  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  with  his  highly  accom- 
plished wife  ;  Marmont,  who  afterwards,  as  Marshal  Duke  of 
lt.agusa,  was  the  loose  corner-stone  precipitating  the  Emperor's 
downfall,  together  Avith  many  other  of  the  most  remarkable 
persons  of  Europe,  were  guests  of  Morfontaine,  that  summer 
of  nearly  universal  peace  and  expanding  prosperity.  Fim-  Na- 
poleon's advent  Avas  an  era  of  peace,  Avhich  Avas  his  interest, 
and  therefore  his  ambition.  From  the  27th  of  March,  1  "'.*•"{, 
Avhen  the  Turkish  government,  Avliich  at  first  could  not  compre- 
hend what  a  republic  Avas,  acknowledged  that  of  France,  till  the 
27th  of  March,  1S02,  when  (ireat  Britain  coiicliuled  the  last 
treaty  of  peace,  but  broken  amity  Avith  the  French  llei)ublic, 
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more  than  twenty  treaties,  with  iiearly  nil  the  nations  of  the 
world,  recoLqiized  the  tVeedoni,  the  consolidation,  and  the  .secu- 
rity of  that  ^-reat  connnonwealth  iu  the  midst  of  Europe.  And 
JJ()iiai»arte  nil,^ht  not  have  heen  either  able  or  disposed,  without 
British  ineitenieut,  to  construct  a  throne  upon  its  luins. 
Among  the  recreations  of  his  captivity  at  St.  Helena,  there  is 
a  full  and  masterly  review  of  the  maritime  relations  between 
France  and  the  Lnited  States;  of  the  laws  of  the  sea,  and 
their  J»riti.-h  infrinp'ments ;  and  of  his  treaty  with  this  coun- 
try, witii  an  account  of  the  negotiations,  and  cclebrati(jn  of 
]>eace  at  .Joseph's  residence.  Unless  more  of  a  double-dtaler 
than  reason  can  be  given  to  explain,  JJonaparte  was  a  sincere 
admirer  of  AVashington,  when,  as  First  Consul,  he  oidercd  all 
the  standar<ls  and  ilags  of  the  French  Kepublic  to  be  put  in 
moin-iiing,  diu'ing  ten  days,  for  that  "great  citizen,"  as  he  was 
styled  iu  tiie  order,  '"a  great  man,  who  fought  against  tyranny, 
whose  n;iiiu'  would  be  ahva^'s  dear  to  the  French  peojjle.  and 
to  all  the  freemen  of  both  worlds,  es[)ecially  to  all  French 
soldiers,  like  those  of  America,  combjitants  for  liberty  and 
eiiuality."  The  Fri'iich  lle[)ublic,  he  forcibly  declared  at  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Forniio,  was  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun  iu 
all  its  brigliiiiess.  I'ut  haughty  Chatham's  proud  son,  to  gratify 
the  same  stubborn  British  king  and  aristocracy,  who  coerced 
American  colonies  to  independence,  by  reiterated  wars,  immense 
coalitions,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  the  millions,  of  whose  lives 
La  Fayette,  and  others  of  Bora])arte's  detractors,  imjtutcd  to 
him  the  sacrifice  for  his  aggrandizement,  forced  the  rcjiuljlijau 
chief  magistrate  to  become  successively  victor,  coiU|ueror,  em- 
jieror,  dictator,  but  still,  from  the  wreck  of  his  democratic 
desptttism,  to  strike  out  European  reforms. 

AVhiU'  Napoleon  was  meditating  and  atlvancing  the  peaceful 
development  of  a  great  French  empire,  Joseph  was  enjoying 
the  present,  without  ambitious  designs  for  the  future,  or  pos- 
sible conc(i)tion  that  the  time  woidd  come  when,  at  Point 
Breeze,  he  wDuld  seek  refuge  from  the  brilliant  festivities  of 
Morfontaine  in  his  homelier,  but  not  less  hearty,  hospitality  of 
New  .IiM-sey,  deploring  his  inability  to  soothe  Napoleon's  im- 
prisonment and  cruel  death  at  St.  Helena.     A  charming  exist- 
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onco  at  Morfontiiiiio,  spent  in  clo^ant  recreation,  was  to  bo 
followed  Ity  the  <lre!i<U"iil  splendors  of  ilIo;^itiinate  royalty;  mo- 
dern royalty  l)einj^  precariuiis  even  by  tlic  grace  of  God,  but 
wlien  raised  on  tlio  sovereignty  of  the  i>eop]e  a  mere  mockery 
of  grandeur.  In  tlic  rational  luxury  of  Morfontaine,  Joseph 
]]oiniparte's  quiet  nature  was  not  only  bappier,  but  nnudi  more 
at  homo  than  in  the  rugged  royalties  dictated  to  him  by  Na- 
jxdeon.  From  the  camps  and  battles  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  the 
etTcniinate  refinements  of  >iapU«s,  the  splendid  palaces  of  Ma- 
drid and  the  Escurial,  their  suJden  and  short-lived  monarch 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  i)leasures  of  Morfontaine,  and 
perhaps  forward  with  misgivings,  but  not  so  fur,  as  to  tho  seclu- 
sion of  New  Jersey. 

Not  far  from  Morfontaine,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  1S01,  then 
widower,  just  returne<l  from  his  successful  and  lucrative  em- 
bassy at  Madrid,  at  his  country  residence,  I'lessis  (Jhaumont, 
lived  in  similar  hospitality.  His  sister  Eliza  and  a  Spanish 
Marcaioness  of  Santa  Cruz  were  the  ladies  domesticated  ut  that 
establishment,  where  poets,  dramatists,  jjulitieians,  )»ainters, 
and  other  such  agreeable  guests,  shared  the  jdeasanl  welcome 
which  Lucien  and  Eliza  extended. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon,  by  the  treaty  of  Lum'ville,  made 
peace  with  Austria,  than  he  sought  it  with  England  by  direct 
application,  which  the  Pitt  ministry  haughtily  and  perempt(U'ily 
rejected  ;  sharpening  their  refusal  by  intimating  that  there 
was  no  stable  government  in  France  to  make  peace  with,  and 
would  not  be  till  the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  tluir  throne. 
Whereas,  in  his  two  years  of  chief-magistracy,  Bonaparte  had 
made  peace  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  llnssia,  Turkey, 
the  African  ]]arl)ary  powers,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  all  the  world  except  the  one 
only  king(b)m  which  persisted  in  war,  and  that  avowedly  against 
him  and  re[mblicanism  rather  than  against  France.  Pitt  was 
at  Avar  with  republicanism,  when  the  Consular  republican  go- 
vernment of  France  had  staunched  all  the  wounds  of  that 
country;  restored  the  finances  ;  organised  public  instruction; 
recalled  nearly  all  the  royalists;  reinstated  religion;  Itegan 
vast  plans  for  territorial  improvements,  and  for  ameliorating 
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tilt'  liiws  liy  a  now  Civil  code.  In  every  tliinjx,  except  foreij^)! 
coiunicn'o  and  inaiiufacturcs,  tlie  French  repultlic  was  then 
more  lloiirishiii;,',  ]iro;j;ressive,  and  coTiteiit,  tlian  the  kinf^<h)m  of 
(Jreat  Uritain.  It  was  hard,  if  not  inipossihle,  where  the  press 
iiud  all  pulilie  discussion  is  so  free;  and  manly  as  in  Knj^land, 
for  any  ministry  to  make  head  a^^ainst  such  uiiilenialde  reasons 
for  peace  with  a  rival  nation.  I'itt,  Dundas,  and  (jrenville, ' 
therefore,  ^avc  way.  Addinj^ton  and  Ilawkshnry  took  tlii'ir 
places;  after  simie  months  of  undisclosed  dealini^,  through 
Olio,  the  Krench  aji^ent  for  prisoners  in  London,  preliminaries 
of  pacification  were  settled ;  and  puhlic  nej^otiations  were 
openeil  in  Decemher,  ISOl,  at  Amiens,  l)etween  Josej)h  Bona- 
parte and  Washin;^ton's  prisoner  at  Yorktown,  the  Manpicss 
of  Coniwallis.  Joseph  was  then  a  p^tiy  yonn;:;  man  of  thirty- 
three,  hut  with  ten  years'  experience,  le;:;islative  and  dij)loniatic, 
in  jtuljlic  afl'aira ;  well  informed,  discreet,  conciliatf>ry,  and 
camlid.  I  have  never  known  a  man  whose  word  was  more 
reliable;  wli;<tever  he  said  was  the  calm  result  of  conviction, 
and  j::on('rally  of  mature  consideration.  1  have  heard  him  often 
speak  i)f  that  ne/^otiation,  and  of  Lord  Coniwallis,  of  whom  he 
had  the  highest  opinion,  as  a  nohlo  specimen  of  that  high- 
niinded  Knglish  and  Sjianish  rectitude  Avhich  Joseph  deemed 
more  common  in  Spain  than  in  France.  Kufus  King,  who 
hecamc  ac(iuaintc(l,  in  England,  with  L(-rd  Cornwallis,  1  have 
also  heard,  inore  than  once,  pronounce  his  eulogium.  The 
captive  in  17H1,  of  Washington  and  Kochamheau,  at  York- 
town,  was  at  Amiens,  in  ISOl,  a  portly,  handsome,  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  who  took  his  long 
ride  on  horsehack  every  day  hefore  dinner,  and  then  drank  his 
bottle,  or  more,  (»f  wine  with  his  son.  Lord  IJroine,  his  son- 
in-law,  Colonel  Singleton,  and  his  natural  son.  Captain  Night- 
ingale, who  were  with  him  in  Fraiice.  Plain  in  dress,  simple 
in  manners,  and  true  in  nnafl'ected  conversation.  Lord  Corn- 
■wallis's  diplomacy  was  much  superior  to  the  craft  of  contriving 
soiihistry. 

1  f 

Similar  apparent,  but  loss  transparent  diplomacy,  was  Frank- 
lin's art,  when,  at  the  village  of  Passy,  near  Paris,  he  capti- 
vated Franco  by  simplicity,  and  enlightened   Europe   by  a 
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model  treaty  oimnciatiiii;  tlic  fir.xt  principles  of  maritiiiu;  liberty 
ami  international  peace,  destined  to  l)0  universal  if  tiie  Ame- 
rican Hepultlic  I'lillils  its  mission.  Then,  at  an  a;^e  still  more 
advance<l  than  that  <»i'  Cornwallis,  sensihle  of  tiie  j^ood  policy 
of  good  cheer,  Kranklin  likewise  delighted  in  his  hottle  of 
i^'ine,  and  the  company,  not  of  his  luitural  son,  hut  the 
natural  son  of  his  natural  son,  whom  I  fuun<l  still  living  in 
I'aris,  with  his  natural  children  and  their  Eni,'lish  mother,  in 

Anthony  Merry,  the  fu'st  En;:lish  minister  at  Washin;rton, 
after  tlie  scat  of  our  j^overnment  was  removcil  from  IMiihidclphia 
to  that  then  wilderness  metropolis,  unlike  Lord  Cornwallis,  was 
a  specimen  of  the  pretentious  and  meddlesome  European  min- 
isters often  courted  in  this  country;  like  Merry  and  liaunnond, 
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trouhlesonu'  representatives  of  forcij^n  government  near  ours. 
Diplomatic  formalities,  uUicial  exactions,  and  other  litth  iiesscs, 
which  Lord  Cornwallis  despised  and  occasionally  elu-cked  in 
Merry,  were  his  annoyinir  follies  at  Amiens  and  at  Washiiijrton, 
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where  they  found  in  President  .lefl'erson,  and  his  Secretaries 
Madis(»n  and  (ialhitin,  well-hrcd  gentlemen,  uniting  with  radical 
ilenidcracy,  dignity  of  dcportuu'nt,  and  attraction  of  sociiil  re- 
tinenients.  JeiVerson,  while  he  disapproved  some  of  Washing- 
ton's stately,  if  not  antitpiated,  otlicial  liahits  as  unrepultliean, 
conformed  his  (jwn  personal  intercourse  and  hoaseholil,  to  the 
estahlished  standards  of  politeness  and  relinement,  too  deeply 
imbued  with  essential  rej)uhlicanisni  t(t  deem  vulgarity  ]i;irt  of 
it,  any  more  than  fastidious  ceremony  indispensahle  to  good 
government.  The  first  llritish  and  French  ministers  he  had 
to  treat  with.  Merry  and  Turreau,  were  instances,  one  of  the 
absurd  formality,  the  other  of  the  coarse  brutality  which  the 
B.'itish  ami  French  monarchies  have  sometimes  emjiloyed  in 
their  foreign  missions,  rather  to  foment  strife  than  maintain 
amity  with  the  American  Republic. 

Ah  Joseph  JJonaparte  was  on  liis  way  from  I'aris  to  Amiens, 
it  became  a  subject  of  somewhat  anxious  consideration,  how  the 
noble  Hritish  ambassador  should  be  received,  what  eti(pietto 
was  projjcr  to  be  observed,  and  what  the  dignity  of  the  French 
lvej)ublic  re(piired  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  reproscnta- 
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tive  of  the  Brlti«li  crown.  Joseph  hatt  more  thsiii  oticc,  with 
j^reiit  jjood  humor,  dwelt  to  nic  on  tlie  niunnor  hy  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  oxphtdcd  thoso  half-i'onci'ived  apprcliiMisioiis.  Stand- 
\u<i  at  tlie  oarriagc  dtor  as  the  youn;^  Krenrlnnaii,  without  title 
or  parade,  was  ahout  to  get  out,  arnu'(l  with  lessons  of  Austrian 
(ind  Italiati  jtropricty  on  siii-h  occasion.*,  the  portly  old  Knglish 
gentleman  gaily  took  him  in  his  arms,  lifted  him  to  the  grouml, 
and  at  once  dispelled,  for  ever,  those  hindrances  of  preposterous 
method,  mostly  disregarded  hy  the  real  great,  and  anni>yingly 
upheld  (»nly  hy  the  insignificant.  Thenceforward  the  British 
and  French  emhassies  at  Amiens,  vied  with  each  other,  not 
only  in  familiar  civilities,  but  in  sj)lcndid  hospitality  ;  dined 
with  each  other  every  other  day ;  and,  l>y  the  good  counnon- 
Henso  of  constant  kindness  and  fairness,  lj(U'd  Cornwallis  over- 
coming .Mr.  Merry's  freipient  diflicnlties,  hy  which  .I(»so])h 
Bonaparte's  patience  and  sagacity  were  exercised,  brought  the 
negotiations  to  a  close  satisfactiu-y  to  both  parties. 

In  the  course  of  them,  it  was  intimated  by  the  English  to  tho 
French  minister,  that  the  First  Consul's  becomiuj:  kinj:  of 
France  would  give  no  umbrage  to  England ;  so  far  were  the 
Addington  ministry  from  inheriting  Pitt's  insistance  that  a 
IJourbon  on  the  French  throne  was  necessary  to  jxace  vith 
England.  After  all  the  terms  had  been  settled,  and  notli/ng 
remained  but  to  sign  the  treaty,  fresh  instructions  from  London 
directed  a  modification  concerning  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  prisoners.  But  Cornwallis  ditl  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  alllx  his  signature,  as  agreed  upon,  witliout  aiiy 
change,  lie  had  given  his  w»trd,  he  said,  which  bound  him  as 
a  gentleman,  and  the  government  ho  represented,  and  he  would 
not  retract. 

If  the  peace  of  Amiens  had  been  suffered  by  England  to 
last  three  or  four  year.s,  perhaps  Bonaparte  would  never  have 
been  an  emperor,  almost  certainly  not  tlie  con((uering  dictator 
and  despot  which  renewed  and  repeated  hostilities  enabled,  if 
not  forced  him  to  become.  The  Bimrbons  and  the  English, 
with  their  stipendiaries,  the  Anstrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians, 
who  finally  dethroned,  also  first  enthroned  him.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  was  hardly  a  truoe,  at  any  rate  a  very  short  susjtension 
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of  anns.  Pitt,  soon  restored,  superseded  Addington,  and  re- 
siunption  of  liustilities  was  resolveil  on,  six  months  after  tho 
treaty,  in  tlie  autunm  of  1S02,  when  I  witnessed  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  tlie  handsome  P^nglisli  aml)assador's  arrival  in  November, 
ut  Paris,  with  his  large  Avife,  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  sent  there 
not  to  keep  the  jieaee,  but  put  an  end  to  it. 

Universal  English,  and  conuuon  American  impression  is  that 
Bonaparte,  by  rude  and  undignified  provocation,  insulted  tho 
IJritish  ambassador,  Lord  ^Vhitworth,  at  a  public  Consular  levee, 
in  presence  of  other  foreign  ministers,  and  thus  designedly 
precijiitated  hostilities,  which  he  desired,  between  England  and 
Franco.  The  facts,  as  understood  in  Paris  at  the  time,  were, 
that  England,  mortified  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  and  French 
republican  progress,  resolved  on  renewal  of  war,  on  which  tho 
re-establishment  of  Tory  complete  ascendency  depended,  w^th 
restoration  of  Pitt  as  prime  minister.  In  the  autumn  of  1802, 
such  was,  therefore,  tlie  settled  purpose  of  the  Tories,  with  the 
king,  George  IIL,  at  their  head.  Conspicuous  Whigs,  Fox,  Ers- 
kine,  and  their  adherents,  Alexander  Uaring,  (afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton,)  Lord  Henry  Petty,  (now  Mar(pioss  of  Lansdowne,) 
and  others,  Avlioin  I  met  at  the  American  minister's  and  clse- 
wliero,  in  Paris,  were,  if  not  the  only,  at  any  rate  the  principal 
E!igli>h  who  paid  their  respects  at  the  Consular  court,  or  much 
visited  France.  Bonaparte  was  Avell  aware  of  the  J>ritish  go- 
vernment's determination  to  renew  hostilities,  and  desire  of  pre- 
texts for  the  rupture.  Peltier's  abuse  of  him  in  the  Loiidoa 
French  Koyal  Gazette,  the  Anibigu  Comi({ue,  countenanced  by 
the  English  Tories,  supported  by  Charles  X.  (Count  d'Artois), 
and  other  Bourbon  residents  of  London,  tho  Addington  ministry 
refused  to  punish,  —  however,  wisely  and  lawfully  ;  which  im- 
punity the  Chief  Justice  EUenborough,  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  on  the  trial  of  Peltier,  obviously  countenanced.  These 
aggravations  sharpened  the  First  Consul's  temper  and  tongue 
for  severity  of  reproach,  who  had  introduced  a  plainness  of 
speech,  together  with  directness  of  dijilomacy.  instead  of  tho 
old  honied  phraseology,  in  which  the  bitterest  animosities  and 
deadliest  designs  were  usually  concealed.  The  First  Consul's 
language  to  the  British  ambassador  at  that  drawing-room  was, 
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therefore,  sharp  and  pignificant.  Cobentzl,  the  Austrian  min- 
ister, Luchesiiii,  the  Prussian,  Azara,  the  Spanish,  Caprara, 
the  papal  nuncio,  togetlier  with  ininisters  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  IJavaria,  and  of  four  of  the  then  five  European  republics ; 
namely,  the  Helvetic,  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  and  also 
of  the  American,  —  were  standing  round,  to  each  of  whom 
Bonaparte  addressed  a  few  polite  words,  and  to  many  other 
eminent  personages  present.  His  tone  was  quick  and  authori- 
tative, as  usual,  but  full  of  intelligence,  courtesy  and  grace ; 
wearing  the  black  stock  and  military  boots,  not  yet  discarded, 
and  applying  the  term  citizen  when  he  spoke  to  a  Frenchman. 
"General  Massena,"  said  he  to  that  personage,  "cherished 
child  of  victory,  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  heard  the  roar  of 
cannon."  Then  accosting  the  Spaoish  mhiister,  "Chevalier 
Azara,  tell  your  master  how  nmch  we  desire  your  alliance.  Not 
because  it  is  needful  to  us.  No ;  France  fears  no  power,  not 
even  those  overseas,  who  take  umbrage  at  the  smallest  French 
brig  that  ploughs  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  us  at  defiance. 
But  hero  they  come,  and  shall  bo  attended  to.  AVell,  Lord 
Whitworth,  Avhat  is  the  meaning  of  the  alarm  your  cabinet  be- 
trays ?  Is  it  already  tired  of  peace  ?  Does  it  want  war  ?  Where- 
fore those  declarations  in  Parliament  ?  Is  the  king,  like  the 
nation,  to  be  deceived  ?  We  are  threatened  in  the  notion  of 
alarming  us.  Let  them  learn  that  if  France  can  be  conquered, 
it  is  impossible  to  alarm  her.  W^ar  is  wanted — war — war  ;  so 
be  it,  with  all  its  consequences,  all  its  miseries.  They  shall  have 
it  implacably.  Ay !  Carthage  against  Home.  I  call  you  all  to 
witness,  gentlemen  of  the  foreign  missions,  that  I  have  not  been 
the  first  to  break  peace.  But  understand,  also,  that  I  shall  bo 
the  last,  when  it  comes  to  arms,  to  lay  them  aside.  Lord  Whit- 
worth, you  have  heard  what  I  say :  convey  it  to  your  monarch. 
Gentlemen  of  the  foreign  missions,  good-day." 

That  was  an  uncommon  strain  from  a  chief-magistrate  to  tho 
representative  of  a  foreign  power;  which  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  felt  as  offensive,  and  tho  public  sentiment  of  his 
country  resented  as  ins(dent.  Tho  diction  and  demeanor  of 
public  functionaries,  above  all  of  the  highest,  should  be  calm, 
subdued  and  forbearing.    Still  there  was  no  war  in  Bonaparte's 
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hciglitcnctl  warning,  wliicli,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  prcnie(litatc(l 
departure  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  such  interviews  intended 
to  preserve  peace.  At  tliat  period  of  his  career  he  liad  amassed 
military  faun  enougli  for  history,  and  deemed  i)eaee  his  policy 
— his  wav  evi'ii  to  a  throne,  if  that  was  his  ambition.  IJut  Knir- 
land  would  make  war,  and  help  him  forward  with  a  niomenluni 
that  at  last  overturned  him  and  I'rench  royalty  altogether. 

Although  Bonaparte's  advinco  to  hereditary  power  was 
rapid,  obvious,  and  his  nionaicliical  ambition  indisputable,  yet 
he  alone  personally  furnished  the  only  English  pretext — there 
was  no  French  national  reason  whv  England  should  renew  war 
with  France.  If  the  French  nation  chose  to  make  Bonaj)ane 
their  monarch,  that  was  their  affair  exclusively,  with  which  Eng- 
land had  nothing  to  do.  If,  indeed,  his  further  elevation  con- 
tributed, as  its  first  movements  had  done,  to  pacify  and  trnn- 
quillize  France,  England  should  have  been  gratified.  The 
French  troops  assembled  in  Normandy,  it  might  be  suspected, 
were  destined,  furtively,  to  invade  England,  as  before,  in  1T'J8, 
Bonaparte  led  an  army  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards,  in  ISO^,  to 
k?pain.  There  were  also  troops  in  Flanders,  to  be  sent  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana,  before  that  province  was  sold  to  the 
United  k^tates,  as  it  was  at  that  time.  But  mere  susj)icious 
or  apprehensions  would  not  warrant  the  war  which  England 
recommenced.  Eventual  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  tempo- 
rary restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  other  long  posterior 
events  of  l<Sl;i,  '14,  '1'),  may  justify,  by  success,  the  English 
recourse  to  hostilities  in  1803.  But  Bonaparte,  if  not  blame- 
less as  to  France,  was,  at  that  time,  void  of  offence  toward  Eng- 
land ;  and  driven  beyond  the  monarchy  he  aimed  at  into  dic- 
tatorial despotism  by  English  aggression  in  18Uo,  succeeded 
by  the  several  coalitions  which  she  organized  against  him  con- 
tinually till  his  final  overthrow. 

The  Bourbons  constantly  intrigued  with  every  successive 
French  republican  government  for  the  restoration  of  what 
they  always  called,  and  thought,  their  throne.  They  bribed 
jMirabeau,  bought  I'ichegreu,  bought  Barras,  and,  before  Bo- 
naparte became  Consul,  attempted  to  buy  him.  Louis  XVIIL 
ticnt  MoiJtgaillard  to  oiler  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Corsica,  a 


marshal's  staff,  and  the  ribbo    , /'  a  royal  order.     Louis  then, 
through  the  Abbe  Montesquieu,  who  got  the  third  Consul,  Lo 
Brun's,  permission  to  approach  Bonaparte,  proffered  whatever 
places  lie  or  his  friends  desired.     Charles  X.  (Count  of  Artois) 
sent  the  Duchess  of  Guiche  from  London,  who,  through  Jose- 
phine, always  inclining  to  royalists,  proposed  to  her  husband 
to  create  him  Constable,  or  whatever  else  he  desired ;  and  to 
erect,  in  the  Place  Vendomc,  a  high  column,  Avith  a  statue  on 
the  top,  of  Bonaparte  crowning  Louis  XVIIL  king.     There 
was  something  at  once  ridiculous  and  ominous  in  the  Bourbons 
proposing  to  raise  Bonaparte  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  and 
Constable,  and  to  erect  his  statue  on  a  column,  crowning  them, 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  where  he  constructed  the  column  him- 
self, of  the  cannon  captured  in  his  victories,  and  surmounted 
by  his  statue  as  Emperor.    He  treated  them  always  with  kind- 
ness and  contempt ;  answered  their  overtures  that  they  must 
not  think  of  returning  to  Franco  but  over  a  hundred  thousand 
dead  bodies,  which  their  restoration  would  cost,  and  did  many 
more,  without  counting  the  numerous  judicial  murders  after  it, 
that  were  committed  by  their  government.    The  Count  of  Lisle, 
Louis  XVIIL,  liberal,  sensible,  and  only  an  intriguer,  never  en- 
coura^ed  civil  war  or  assassination.     But  the  foolish  Count  of 
Artois,  Charles  X.,  was  the  chief  of  a  band  of  conspirators  es- 
tablished in  London,  there  supplied  with  funds  by  the  British 
government,  with  which,  by  Bonaparte's  assassination,  as  he 
always  said  and  thought,  by  his  violent  death,  by  civil  Avar, 
and  by  any  other  atrocious  means,  to  reinstate  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  unreformed,  just  as  it  was    before  the  revolution. 
For   twelve   years    after  they  emigrated   from  Fruncc,  those 
royal  brothers  never  saw  each  other ;  and  never  agreed,  when 
cither  together  or  apart;  Charles,  the  uncompromising  royalist, 
rejecting  all  Louis'  concessions  towards  reform.     On  Christmas 
eve,  the  24th  of  December,  ISOO,  one  year  after  Bonaparte's 
consular  installation,  when  he  had  roealled  nearly  all  the  emi- 
grants, restored  the  clergy,  pensioned  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
mother,  and,  by  the  whole  course  of  his  government,  evinced 
not  only  a  peaceable,  wise  and  temperate,  but  conciliatory  and 
generous  spirit,  especially  toward  the  royalists  and  aristooraey, 
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a  hideous  attempt  was  made  l)y  royalists  to  murder  him,  with 
several  of  his  family  and  friends,  while  going  in  his  carriage  to 
the  opera.  The  devastations  of  what  were  called  the  infernal 
machine  were  still  to  he  seen  in  Paris,  two  years  afterwards, 
when  I  was  there,  as  I  stood  on  a  pile  of  stones  gathered  from 
the  ruins,  to  see  Bonaparte  pass  at  a  review.  So  strong  were 
his  prejudices  against  the  revolutionists,  that  he  insisted  the 
foul  deed  was  done  by  Jacobins,  many  of  whom  he  punished 
unjustly  for  it;  and  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  infernal  machine  was  the  abominable  work  of  those 
most  favored  by  the  new  ruler.  So  great  was  the  disgust  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  at  that  ungrateful  attempt,  that 
he  changed  at  once  his  whole  policy.  From  being  the  pro- 
tector of  the  llourbons,  allowing  them  a  considerable  support, 
and  the  pretender,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  reside  at  Mitau,  in  Cour- 
land,  while  he  sent  Suwarrow  to  Italy  and  France,  for  Louis' 
restoration,  Paul  compelled  Louis  to  leave  Russia  in  the  winter, 
expelled  him  with  severity  and  indignity  from  the  Russian 
dominions,  at  the  same  time  making  known  his  warm  admira- 
tion and  support  of  Bonaparte.  Not  long  after,  Paul  was 
shockingly  assassinated,  as  the  French  government  paper,  the 
Monitcur,  plainly  signified,  by  English  contrivance  or  conni- 
vance, and  when  it  was  undeniable  that  Englisli,  perhaps,  also, 
Russian  funds,  supplied  the  means  for  attempting  Bonaparte's 
assassination. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  180.3,  war  was  declared  by  England 
against  France,  after  having  been,  as  has  been  usual  with  Eng- 
lish hostilities  for  more  than  a  century,  carried  on  by  captures 
at  sea,  some  time  before  it  was  declared.  To  retaliate  that 
injustice,  Bonaparte  detained  all  the  English  who  happened  to 
be  in  Franco  when  England  declared  war,  which,  though  loudly 
complained  of,  was  less  unjust  than  the  English  seizures  of 
property.  Hostilities  broke  out  afresh,  therefore,  with  uncom- 
mon exasperation.  Meneval,  who  was  always  at  his  elbow  — 
did  all  but  sleep  with  hira — says  it  changed  Bonaparte's  whole 
nature.  His  active  and  fertile  mind  had  been  ruminatins 
pacific  improvements,  roads,  canals,  embellishments  of  Paris 
and  other  cities ;  commerce  extended,  St.  Domingo  recolonized ; 
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Louisiana,  acquired  from  Spain,  dovcloped  by  French  settle- 
ment ;  East  and  "West  India  French  possessions.  Tlie  genius 
Avhich  in  arms  had  not  shone  more  th.'vn  in  politics ;  vliicli,  as 
consul,  revived  France  as  soon  and  as  much  as  it  had  resus- 
citated, as  general,  the  demoralized  French  army  of  Italy, 
that  vast  genius  was  bent,  with  its  well-nigh  superhuman 
might,  to  render  France,  pacifically,  the  greatest  nation.  Bo- 
naparte's basis,  his  reliance,  his  palpable  policy,  Avas  peace, 
conciliation,  reform ;  to  administer,  without  offence,  the  com- 
monwealth, of  which  the  Revolution  had  done  much,  and  left 
liim  as  testamentary  executor  to  do  the  rest.  Notwithstanding 
the  hostilities  by  Avhich  his  Avay  was  impeded  and  perplexed; 
the  royal  plots  (to  be  presently  mentioned)  by  which  his  life 
was  continually  menaced,  and  his  feelings  excited ;  the  Con- 
sular administration,  though  rigid,  was  not  sanguinary,  re- 
vengeful, partial,  spendthrift,  or  burdensome,  as  restored  roy- 
alty proved,  on  his  overthrow.  Hoyalists  and  nobles,  except 
those  abroad  in  arms  against  their  country,  were  restored  to 
it ;  revolutionists  protected ;  civil  war  extinguished  ;  religion, 
with  its  ministers,  restored ;  a  system  of  public  educiution  be- 
irun ;  the  finances  revived  from  the  worst  disorder;  crime 
diminished ;  morals  improved  ;  public  corruption  crushed ; 
property,  notwithstanding  its  dillieult  and  delicate  revolutionary 
mutations,  secured ;  stupendous  ai;d  admirable  territorial  im- 
provements were  begun.  Personal  freedom,  which  in  England 
and  this  country  is  every  one's  enjoyment,  the  necessity  and 
luxury  of  all,  but  which  it  seems  extremely  difficult,  not  only 
to  establish,  but  even  comprehend,  in  France,  was  wanting. 
Yet  republican  government  was  founded  jU  perfect  equality, 
with  public  and  impartial  justice  to  all  alike.  The  expenses  of 
government  Avere  not  half  what  royalties  have  made  them  since; 
the  tiixes  not  near  so  onerous;  the  currency  was  coin.  The 
chief  magistrate  was  the  head  or  creature  of  no  party,  but  of 
the  nation  ;  unexceptionable  in  the  distribution  of  vast  pa- 
tronage;  absolute  but  impartial.  The  law,  however  rigorous, 
treated  all  alike.  Tliere  were  neither  favorites  nor  victims, 
partialities  nor  persecutions.  Of  that  vulgar  and  ruinous  enor- 
mity of  American  democratic  despotism,  abrupt  removal  of 
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subortliniito  incumbents  from  public  cmplo^'mont,  because  they 
thought  or  votctl  against  the  transient  occuiiaut  of  temporary 
power,  the  French  dictator,  even  in  the  delirium  of  his  enor- 
mous Empire,  much  less  as  a  republcan  chief  magistrate, 
hardly  ever  was  guilty.  Ilis  administiation,  consular  and 
imperial,  always  abounded  with  his  wcil-known  opponents ; 
and  scarcely  ever,  without  cause,  forma!  complaint,  and  fair 
trial,  did  he  displace  those  notoriously  inimical,  if  otherwise  fl'.. 
Being  Jacobin,  royalist,  regicide,  no  matter  what,  if  other- 
wise meritorious,  was  no  objection  to  public  employment. 
Personal  favor  or  solicitation  was  much  less  effectual  than  in 
either  England  or  this  country.  When  liberty  was  brought  to 
naught,  equality  flourished  as,  not  only  in  England,  but  Ame- 
rica, is  unknown.  No  subaltern  vexation  Avas  suffered,  aristo- 
cratic or  religious  intolerance,  or  party  domination.  The  bene- 
fits, reforms  and  improvements  of  the  Revolution  were  in  fair 
and  full  development  by  Bonaparte  when  war  upon  him  steeled 
his  nerves,  hardened  his  heart,  changed  his  policy,  his  system 
and  his  nature ;  forced  monarchical  ambition,  hastened  and 
facilitated  its  tyrannical  consummation  and  tremendous  catas- 
trophe at  last. 

If  British  policy  and  government  had  been  then  what  it  is 
avowedly  and  really  now,  and  should  always  be,  that  of  non- 
intervention, letting  France  govern  herself  as  her  people 
cliose,  Bonaparte  might  nevur  have  become  Napoleon.  To 
get  rid  of  a  chief  magistrate  who  restored  order,  law,  religion, 
the  finances,  power,  and  universal  peace,  war  w.as  made ;  not 
declared,  as  at  last,  in  1815,  against  him  personally,  but,  in 
1803,  actually  because  he  governed  a  French  republic  inoffen- 
sively and  admirably.  If,  at  that  time,  Bonaparte  had  died 
or  resigned,  the  glories,  aggrandizement  and  downfall  of  tho 
Empire  would  not  have  ensued.  But  his  name  would  have 
been  pure,  bright  and  clear  of  calumnious  misrepresentation. 
;V  moral  man,  an  exemplary  citizen ;  amiable,  temperate, 
cliaste,  strictly  honest  and  disinterested ;  famous  as  a  military 
cliieftain  and  civil  administrator;  a  conservative  reformer,  not 
a  rcpulilioan,  but  a  founder  of  representative  government. 

The  infernal  machine  was  a  royalist,  if  not  Bourbon,  attempt 
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on  his  life  early  in  the  Consulate  (1800),  which,  abominating  the 
Jacobins,  he  charged  to  them.  And  from  that  atrocity,  during 
the  whole  consular  government,  till  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Eiighein,  in  March,  1804,  there  were  continual  conspiracies  by 
Bourbon  princes,  and  their  accessories  in  and  from  London,  with 
English  funds,  ministerial  and  royal  countenance,  and  material 
reinforcements,  to  overthrow  the  French  Republic,  assassinate  its 
chief-magistrate,  and  by  revolution  restore  the  Bourbon  family, 
claiming  the  throne  by  divine  title  and  the  kingdom  as  their 
family  birthright.  Napoleon  acquitted  Louis  XVIII.  of  at- 
tempts on  his  life.  Louis,  if  crafty  and  selfish,  was  a  man  of 
sense,  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  foul  dealing.  But  Charles  X., 
dissolute  when  young,  devout  in  old  age,  always  well-mannered 
and  graceful,  whom  La  Fayette  used,  in  this  country,  to  call  a 
coward,  was  so  foolish  that  he  could  hardly  comprehend  the 
imbecility  of  his  bloody  measures.  lie  and  George  III.  were 
chief  architects  in  the  rapid  and  towering  elevation  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  French  Empire.  They  dealt  with  the  Consul  in  1803,  as 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  did,  in  181.'),  with  the  Emperor ;  as  an 
outlaw,  tlio  enemy  of  mankind,  whom  monarchs  were  divinely 
authorised  to  destroy  by  all  means,  no  nuitter  what.  That  a 
Bourbon  on  the  French  throne  might  be  a  harmless,  perhaps 
useful  British  instrument,  was  Pitt's  policy  in  1803,  and  Wel- 
lington's in  181');  which,  if  French  prosperity  injured  British, 
wight  be  wise  British  policy.  A  man  of  redoubtable  talents, 
ambition,  and  designs,  like  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  Avas  deemed  dangerous  and  alarming.  The  war 
declared  in  1803  by  England  was,  therefore,  as  much  against 
him,  individually,  though  not  nominally,  as  it  was  avowedly  in 
IBIA,  by  the  last  coalition. 

The  war  of  1803  breaking  out  with  furious  exasperation, 
England  was  made  to  feel  that  she  had  provoked  a  terrible 
enemy.  To  retaliate  her  unjust  seizures  of  French  property, 
on  board  French  vessels  captured  at  sea,  without  notice,  before 
war  was  declared,  Bonaparte  had  all  the  English  detained  aa 
prisoners  who  were  travelling  or  resident  in  France :  much 
less  unwarrantably  than  England  seized  French  vessels  and 
kept  as  prisoners,  after  our  declaration  of  war,  all  the  American 
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Sivilors  improssod  into  her  servioo.  In  the  same  spirit  of  vigor- 
ous rct;ili;itiou  rif  hostility,  Jloiiaparte,  without  ilolay,  soiziMl 
llanovor,  to  the  infinite  unnoyiinoe  of  tlie  British  royal  family, 
holding  it  as  their  royal  patrimony.  And,  worse  than  all,  he 
collected  240U  ilal-hottomed  boats,  with  the  finest  army  in  the 
world,  at  Bolougne,  to  invade  England :  so  that  nearly  all  her 
inhabitants,  at  great  cost  of  time,  money,  and  disquiet,  were 
put  in  commotion. 

"War  thus  begun,  in  May,  180:5,  between  August  of  that 
year  and  December,  1S04,  the  royal  conspirators  in  London 
were  indefatigable  with  contrivances  and  English  encourage- 
ment to  keep  Bonaparte  busy,  or  destroy  him  at  home.  The 
Count  d'Avtois:  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Berry;  their  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Enghein's  father,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon;  all  weak  and 
violent  Bourbons,  with  the  princes  Polignac,  (afterwards  so  in- 
strumental in  Charles  X.'s  dethronement,)  richegru,  and  Du- 
mouriez,  disgraced  revolutionists,  (.Jeorge  Cadoudal,  and  other 
desperate  royalists,  without  much  concealment  or  the  least  he- 
sitation, almost  boastfully  plotteil  lionaparte's  removal  by  as- 
sassination, to  be  perpetrated  by  CJeorge  Cadoudal,  a  reckless 
fellow,  engaged,  with  a  gang,  for  the  purpose.  Landed  clan- 
destinely, from  English  vessels,  on^  the  French  coast,  fifty  of 
those  conspirators  maile  good  their  way  from  places  of  conceal- 
ment, by  night,  to  Paris,  and  there  they  were  ascertained  by 
the  French  police  to  be,  but  not  known  exactly  where.  Moreau 
was  engaged  with  them,  rejecting  assassination  and  the  Bourbon 
king,  ut  promising  to  overturn  the  First  Consul  and  his  go- 
vernment. The  Count  d'Artois,  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
more  willing  to  superintend  than  risk  their  lives  in  such  enter- 
jirises,  did  not  go  to  France,  though  the  Duke  of  Ben-y  is 
believed  to  have  ventured  as  far  as  the  coast.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Enghein,  said  to  be  a  bold  young 
soldier,  of  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  stationed  himself  at 
the  village  of  Ettenheim,  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  a  short  distance  over  the  Rhine,  beyond  Strasburg, 
the  French  frontier  city  in  that  direction.  At  several  out-posts 
there  were  English  ministers  or  agents;  Drake  at  Munich, 
Spencer  Suiith  (brother  of  the  vVdmiral,)  at  Stuttgard,  Taylor 
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at  Cassel,  Wickhain  at  Ikmiic,  Ituiuboltlt  at  ITanilmr;:,  witli 
confitlontial  iiistnictiniis  and  I'limls  to  aid  tlie  Kri'iicli  ariucd 
omi^rants,  liaiijjfiiig  on  tlii'  Froncli  horders  under  Enj;li>li  pay, 
ill  their  endeavor  to  overcome  JJonaparto  any  how.  lMehc;iril 
and  Moreau,  in  I'aris,  were  to  sediiee  the  soMiery  and  revohi- 
tionizo  the  country,  deori^'e  Cadoudal,  with  his  j^aii^  there, 
Avere  to  wayhiy  and  murder  the  Con.sul.  The  rolijiiiaes  and 
liiviere,  an  aid-de-cainp  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  were  tlierc  to 
restore  the  Bourbons ;  the  Duke  of  lk*rry  to  enter  Franco 
from  Eiij^hmd  ;  the  Duke  of  Knj^liein,  as  was  bvliovod,  from  Ger- 
many. The  French  armed  emiirrants  were  ordered,  on  penalty 
of  forfeitinj^  their  Enj^lish  jicnsions,  to  remain  at  their  stations, 
several  of  them  with  the  Duke  of  Enjrhein,  at  Ettenheim,  the 
rest  at  other  places  near  tlie  French  frontier.  I'apers  seized 
with  the  Duke,  proved  that  when  warned  by  his  father  not  to 
remain  so  near  France,  on  the  crater  of  a  combined  explosion 
of  revolution  and  Itloodshed,  he  refused  to  leave  his  post. 

A  French  royalist,  one  of  l>ona[)arte'8  ablest  aiul  bitterest 
enemies,  whom  1  cite  for  that  reason,  Montgailliard,  in  his 
chronoloj^ical  history  of  France  from  1787  to  1818,  thus  states 
the  l>ourbon  conspiracy,  English  agency,  design  of  George  Ca- 
doudal, and  I'ichtgru  and  M(n'eau's  complicity  : — 

"  I'iclieii^ni,  dei)()rted  by  tlio  taction  of  Sopfcriiljer  3,  1797,  liaving  es- 
caped from  Sinainiiry,  and  rL'tunicd  to  Kiirope,  joined  tlie  Bourbons,  who 
urniiiged  iti  Ijoiiilon  a  pbiii  ot'  conspiracy  (idoptcd  by  the  Kn<:lisli  <jovern- 
nieiit.  George  Cadoudal,  son  of  a  Morbilian  miller,  one  of  the  nio!-t  reso- 
lute Owls,  debarking  in  September,  1^03,  was  in  Paris  to  co-operate  in 
its  execution.  And  Morean,  a  weak  man  who  helped  to  elevate  Bona- 
parte, and  had  denounced  his  own  cotnmander,  Pichegru,  rejoined  him  for 
tlie  attack  on  the  common  enemy." 

Of  all  this  Bonaparte  Wiis  kept  well  advised :  that  fifty  or 
sixty  Bourbon  agents  luul  left  Ijondon  and  were  concealed  in 
Paris,  who  they  wore,  aiul  their  errand  of  revolution  and  as- 
sassination. Ilis  aid-dc-canip,  Safary,  had  been  sent  to  the 
coast  for  intelligence.  There  was,  at  that  time,  nc  minister  of 
police.  It  Avas  not  a  department,  as  before  and  since,  Bona- 
parte having  reformed  and  attached  it  to  the  judiciary,  in  order 
to  render  it  less  arbitrary  and  odious,  and  more  regular.     But 
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tho  Froncli  jrovornmont  had  secret  af^cnts  in  England,  (of  whom, 
Joseph  lias  toM  me  that,  at  another  period,  was  one  of  the  Po- 
lijrnaes.)  Real,  Count  Real  as  he  was  entitled,  when,  afterwards 
in  exile  in  this  country,  privy  counsellor,  was  prefect  of  police  ; 
an  iiitelli^'ent  and,  I  helieve,  respectahle  man,  who  had  per- 
formed some  oflieial  finiction,  as  Joseph  also  told  me,  at  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Through  various  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, most  of  the  conspiracy  was  ascertained ;  and  one  of 
Georjre  Cadondal's  associates,  named  Quesncl,  induced  by  pro- 
mises of  pardon  extended  to  him  to  make  confession,  betrayed 
nearly  all  the  rest.  Dnmouriez  was  said  to  be  at  Ettenheim 
with  the  Duke  d'Enghcin ;  and  a  personage  treated  with  such 
princely  homage  that  it  could  be  nobody  but  the  duke,  was 
often  in  Paris,  closeted  with  the  other  conspirators.  Both 
these  circumstances  proved,  eventually,  mistakes.  A  French 
officer,  named  Thumery,  pronounced  in  (jerman  like  Dnmou- 
riez, Avas  taken  for  him.  And  Pichegru  was  the  personage 
treated  like  a  prince  by  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

AVhen  tho  whole  affair  was  discovered,  and  the  hiding-places, 
Moreau  was  arrested  at  his  country-seat,  Grosbois,  the  ir)th 
of  Feliruary,  1S04,  and  IMohcgru  the  2Sth  of  that  month.  On 
the  (Itli  of  April  he  was  found  in  his  cell  strangled.  George 
Cadoudal  was  executed  the  10th  of  March ;  and  then  the  only 
considerable  persons  accused,  not  arrested,  Avere  tho  Duke 
d'Enghcin  and  the  supposed  Dnmouriez. 

Concerning  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  the  First  Consul  consulted 
a  council  consisting  of  the  other  two  cons\ds,  Talleyrand,  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs,  Regnier,  chief  judge,  and  Fouch(5,  a 
gratuitous  pragmatic  adviser.  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  one 
representing  the  nobility,  the  other  the  Jacobinism  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  were  Bonaparte's  two  evil  genii,  from  his  first 
entrance  upon  civil  life,  in  1799,  to  his  final  expulsion  from 
empire  and  from  France,  in  IHlf).  Talleyrand  then  constrained 
Louis  XVin.  on  his  seconid  restoration  to  make  Fouche  his 
minister  of  police,  and  obliged  the  gloomy  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  to  receive,  with  a  married  bishop,  a  regicide,  who  voted 
lier  father's  execution.  After  some  endurance  of  that  shameful 
and  dreadful  royal  time-serving  for  a  tottering  throne,  Talley- 
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rand's  motlntd  of  ^('ttiii;»  rid  of  Foiic'lu*  was  to  oflVr  Iiiiii  the 
Atnorioaii  mission.  "  It  is  ii  distant,  ([iiict,  j^rowiii;;  country, 
much  beholden  to  France,  where  I  passed  my  e.xih'  in  salety, 
as  y(»u  may,"  said  the  nohle  to  the  Jacobin  ;  who  sou;.dit  refu^ro 
and  diotl  at  Eliza  llonaparte's  (Miulanie  liacchiocci),  in  Italy, 
cnrsinji^  his  transcendental  apostaeies  from  republic  to  empire, 
l>ourbons  to  Honupartes,  and  Bonapartes  to  IJourbons. 

Should  the  Diiko  d'En";hein  bo  seized  in  neutral  territory, 
brou;^ht  to  Paris,  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished  as  ono 
of  the  conspirators  against  the  peace  of  France  atid  the  person 
of  the  First  Consul,  was  the  doubtful  <[ucstion  on  which  Dona- 
parte  anxiously  consulted  hiis  counsellors.  Fouche  urged  it 
vehemently.  The  air  was  full  of  daggers,  he  eaid,  and  those 
brandishing  them  were  indispensable  victims.  He  would  an- 
swer for  the  production  of  more  than  proof  enough  —  a  trunk 
full  of  papers,  ho  said  —  to  justify  conviction  and  punishment. 
Fouche,  an  amateur  informer  and  prosecutor,  amazingly 
shrewd,  suspicious,  dexterous,  sinister,  serviceable  and  unprin- 
cipled, had  no  aversion  to  bloodshed.  Talleyrand,  a  nobleman 
democratized,  a  bishop  married,  a  I>onapartist  sworn  against 
Lourbon  restoration,  assured  the  First  Consul  that  nothing 
hindered  his  then  approximated  coronation  so  much  as  a 
public  apprehension  that,  like  Moid<,  he  intended  to  be  so  weak 
as  to  put  the  crown  on  another  head  than  his  own.  Cam))a- 
ceres,  with  judicial  scruples,  protested  against  violating  neutral 
territory  to  seize  the  prince.  It  was  then  more  than  twelve 
years  since  the  l>ourbou  blood-royal  had  been  known  in  France. 
The  Count  of  Provence,  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  had 
been  long  livinjj:  in  harndcss  obscurity.  The  Count  d'Artois, 
Charles  X.,  his  son  tlie  Duke  of  Ilerry,  with  the  three  Condes, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  his  son  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  ami  his 
son  the  Duke  of  Enghein,  had  been  busy,  in  arms  and  [)lots, 
under  English  pay,  against  their  country,  and  "  the  common 
enemy,"  as  Bonaparte  was  designated,  whom,  having  restored 
jieace  and  prosperity,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  in  fact  the 
country,  nearly  altogether  admired,  eulogized  and  sup{)orte(l. 
Ambitious  of  the  throne  to  which  the  nation  was  dcsiruas  of 
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raisltif;  Inm,  no  tricks  of  fiopulnrity  or  luxury  of  circum- 
vention were  iit  III!  neocssiiry  to  advance  liiin.  I'lihlic  Hcnti- 
nient,  fomented  hy  fureii:n  enemies  and  IJourhon  conspirators, 
removed  every  obstacle,  facilitated  .ind  accelerated  his  imperial 
coronation.  Ijar<jo  numbers  of  the  French  considered  mon- 
archy necessary  to  French  security  and  grandeur;  believiiif; 
individual  jrovcriniient  more  stablu  and  durable  than  multi- 
tudinous; and  vvillini;  to  substitute  an  elective  monarch  for  one 
by  divine  right.  The  Dourbons  and  England,  by  plots,  ox- 
citing  indignation  aiid  war,  feeding  glory  with  fuel,  were  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  design  of  the  greatest  of  warriors. 
All  people  worship  heroes.  The  French,  above  all,  love  to  be 
ruled  with  energy  and  ostentation.  AVith  numl»erles3  memo- 
rials of  congratulation  from  all  parts,  rejoicing  that  the  people, 
as  well  as  their  chief  magistrate,  had  escapeil  repeated  attempts 
nt  his  assassination,  came  ihittering  suggestions  to  IJonaparte 
that  tfii'ir  peace  and  welfare  should  not  be  left  dependent  0!i 
Jii'h  life,  so  incessantly  endangered  ;  but  that  the  Consul,  trans- 
formed  to  monarch,  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  enemies 
and  traitors,  by  his  death,  to  convulse  the  country;  and,  above 
all,  they  called  for  vengeance  on  the  traitors.  I'unish,  they 
cried,  crush,  exterminate  vile  contrivers  of  atrocious  plots. 
Make  the  guilty,  one  and  all,  feel,  by  condign  punishment,  that 
they  are  in  greater  peril  than  you  and  us. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  and  of  public  sentiment  when 
the  question  was  brought  to  judgment,  whether  a  IJourbon 
prince  conspirator  should  bo  seized  and,  if  guilty,  punished, 
lik'  any  other  offender,  liorn  noble  himself,  and  educated  by 
royal  IJourbon  bounty,  Bonaparte  was  awed  by  reverence  of  all, 
and  far  above  all  that,  blood  royal.  Of  the  Duke  of  Enghein, 
he  knew  nothing  personally  ;  and  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
in  French  attachment,  and  European  respect,  to  have  no  fears 
of  Bourbon  competition  for  the  throne,  of  which  he  was  then 
within  a  few  weeks,  a  few  steps,  and  a  few  sentences.  But 
what  would  nobility,  and  what  would  prelacy  say,  not  only  in 
Frar.cc,  but  throughout  Europe,  if  he  put  to  death  one  of  the 
old  royal  fai-iily?  Never,  in  good  or  evil  fortune,  did  he  ill- 
treat  a  LourijoM.     »  n  the  contrary,  though  Louis  XVIII., 
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Clmrlcs  !■...  and  Louis  I'liilippp,  on  tho  throiip  tlipy  slinrcil 
with  hill),  trcatetl  him  uml  nil  liis  family  witli  pcifulioiis,  cnu'l, 
joalou.s,  meiui  and  auilatiioiis  scvoriiy.  ^  nisliniont.  infiscation, 
nml  rc|ioat('tlly  attoniptod  nssassinatinn,  m  no  instance  did  he 
ever  show  any  fear  of,  or  aversion  to.  any  of  tlioin.  lie  jion- 
Blonoil  Louis  Pliilippo's  mother,  the  only  Bourbon  that  ilid  not 
lly  tlieir  coiuitry ;  spared  their  possessions,  respected  their 
persons,  and  mitigated  their  misfortunes.  At  various  periods, 
several  of  the  continental  .states  would  have  delivered  them  up 
to  him,  if  demanded;  nor  were  nliscreant^^  wanting,  such  as 
some  of  those  employed  to  murder  him,  if  he  had  once  thought 
of  that  resort  toward  them.  lie  made  a  King  of  Etruria  of 
rue  insignificant  IJourbon.  Ho  liberated  and  kindly  sent  away 
another,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  when  captured  hy  General 
Grouchy.  Those  despicable  creatures,  the  Spanish  royal 
Bourbons,  even  though  kidnapped  and  conlincd,  he  otherwiso 
treated  with  respectful  lenity. 

That  Bonaparte  was  enormously  amhitiotis  is  certain.  His 
detractors  say  he  was  selfish,  his  admirers  that  he  was  wise ; 
and  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  reverence  for  royalty.  That 
reverence,  selfishness,  wis(h>m  and  ambition,  all  combined  to 
warn  him  of  the  extreme  danger  of  putting  to  death  the  royal 
prince,  whom  his  chief  counsellors  urged  liim  to  punish,  while 
the  whole  country  cried  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  traitors 
disturbing  public  tramiuillity.  xVnxious  to  conciliate,  and  pun- 
ish too,  he  was  exercised  by  i)erplexing  irres(dution.  The  pre- 
fect of  police,  Ileal,  after  searches  every  where,  at  last,  through 
Quesnel's  confessions,  got  the  clue  to  all.  Moreau,  richegru, 
Cadoudal,  the  Polignaes,  and  Riviere  were  discovered  and  ar- 
restctl,  and  the  chief  of  the  assassins,  Cadoudal,  promptly 
executed.  It  remained  to  secure  Dumouriez  and  the  Duke 
d'EngheIn,  who  were  considered  within  reach,  and  dangerous 
guilty  men.  Urged  and  determined  to  make  an  example  of  the 
Bourbon  prince,  Bonaparte  gave  orders,  after  careful  investi- 
gations, for  his  seizure  beyond  the  French  frontier.  Cai)tain 
Chariot  and  Colonel  >  h'dener  were  despatched  for  that  puipose 
with  a  s(jnadron  of  di  igoons,  and  General  Caulaincourt  with 
•iM  official  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
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But  so  disturbed  was  the  First  Consul  by  the  embarrassment 
of  his  responsibility  that  he  retired  from  Paris  to  Malinaison, 
his  country  residence,  for  undisturbed  meditation,  wliere  none 
but  confidential  counsellors  were  admitted ;  and  Bonaparte, 
naturally  cheerful,  talkative  and  confident,  for  some  days 
moody,  taciturn,  and  uneasy,  betrayed,  his  detractors  say,  a 
blood-thirsty  tyrant's  remorseless  guilt.  Tlie  Duke  d"En- 
ghein's  unfortunate  execution  proved  extremely  detrimental 
to  him.  Whether  he  designed  it,  shall  be  left  to  the  reader's 
judgment,  on  the  negative  testimony  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and 
Count  Ileal,  respecting  the  mistake  that  prevented  the  par- 
don Avhich  they  believe<l  it  was  Bonaparte's  intention  to  grant 
the  Boui'bon  prince,  after  his  conviction  to  be  degrailed  by 
Bonaparte's  mercy.  Joseph's  account,  as  I  had  it  from  him- 
self, is  as  follows : 

"On  the  niorningf  of  tlie  20th  March,  1804,  a  messagfc  c.imo  to  me  at 
Moiluntaiiie  from  my  brother,  hej:;i,niiif  me  to  come  in  all  liasto  to  Malinaison; 
I  set  off  imnioiiiately,  without  any  isn.-picion  what  tlie  matter  was,  in  a  tew 
liours  arriviiji,'  at  Malmaison.  Hardly  liad  I  jfot  into  the  second  iimer  court- 
yard and  passed  under  the  kind  of  tent  set  up  by  Fontaine,  before  I  |)erceived 
my  sister-in-law,  Josi.'phine,  behind  the  window,  wiio  seemed  much  excited, 
nnd  suddenly  disa|)peared  after  makinji;  some  imintellijfii)le  siijns  to  me.  In 
a  moment  she  crossed  the  antechamber  hastily,  approached  me,  and  before  I 
liad  time  tc  ^ay  a  word,  or  ask  wiiere  the  First  Consul  was,  she  t(M)k  me  by 
the  arm,  and  with  her  whole  soul  expressed  in  her  affectionate  liico,  'Well! 
my  dear  brother,'  she  exclaimed,  'you  do  not  know  .what  is  goin;,'  on  I  'J'ho 
Duke  of  Eni^hein  has  been  arrested,  and  is  fjoinjj  to  be  tried ;  and  it  is  to 
talk  this  over  with  you  that  Bonaparte  has  sent  for  you.  I  know  how  jrood 
and  kind  his  nature  is,  but  I  fear  his  advisers.  There  he  is,  walking  with 
Talleyrand  and  talkiiiff  of  this  matter.  1  cannot  tell  you  how  mneli  I  dread 
that  cursed  cripple.  I  bf  o;  of  you  to  try  ond  do  away  with  the  bad  (fleet  of 
his  advice;  but,  above  all  thiiijrs,  do  not  .siy  that  you  have  seen  me,  or  let 
them  suppose  that  i  have  intormed  you  of  any  tliiny.  Every  thiiiir  that  you 
say  will  have  much  greater  effect  if  ho  thinks  that  it  comes  from  you  alone. 
There!  they  are  cominir;  I  must  escape!'  As  she  hastily  entered  into  the 
)iouse,  I  saw  my  brother  A'apoleon  and  M.  do  'i'alleyrand  drawmi>-  near. 
They  had  been  for  -mo  time  talkinir,  and  walkinj,'  backwards  and  liirwards 
from  the  bridj^o  to  the  edire  of  the  wood.  Evi.tv  tiiiu;  that  XainiliHui  came 
to  the  bridtre,  beton;  takinu'  another  turn,  he  aski'd  if  I  had  arrived, — so  im- 
patient was  he  to  know  what  would  be  my  view  of  the  ([ucstioii  whii'li  en- 
fjnjsscd  him  :  tlir  .Xapoleon  loved  in  iiii>,  his  oliler  brother,  the  coiiipariion  ot" 
liis  chiKlliood,  his  Iheiul,  and  a  IVieiid  wIkk-jo  iioiieal  advice  could  never  to 
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suspected;  and  his  towering  genius  liked  at  times  to  lean  on  my  diffident, 
but  not  timid  judgment.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  said,  '  We  have 
waited  a  long  time  for  you,  Mons.  Morfontainc;'  (he  often  called  me  by  that 
name  to  rally  me  on  my  taste  for  rural  embellishments.)  '  Have  you  seen 
no  one  yet !  I  saw  Josephine  impatiently  watching  tor  you  behind  her 
window.  Did  not  she  run  after  you,  and  tell  you  what  is  happening  ]'  As 
he  said  this,  he  took  my  arm  and  left  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  wo  pursued  our 
walk  alone.  Telling  a  fib,  I  did  not  mention  my  short  interview  with  Jo- 
sephine, but  professed  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  he  had  to  toll  me.  Na- 
poleon then  informed  me  that  he  had  had  the  Duke  of  Enghein  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  an  understanding  with  tJeneral  Dumouriez  against  his  govern- 
ment and  person;  that  the  Duke  of  Enghein  had  arrived  at  Paris  that  very 
day,  and  he  was  about  to  have  him  tried.  Tiicre  was  no  harsh  expression 
or  bitter  feeling  in  his  words.  They  were  rather  the  sentiments  of  an  aus- 
tere but  impartial  judge,  than  those  of  a  personal  enemy,  seeking  vengeance 
and  rejoiced  in  having  found  it.  But  what  I  first  thought  of  was  my  brother 
pronouncing,  as  a  judge,  on  the  destiny  of  a  Condo;  and  this  brought  to  my 
recollection  a  crowd  of  associations,  of  ideas,  and  ancient  recollections  so 
vivid  and  powerful,  even  at  that  moment,  that  they  withdrew  me,  in  spite 
of  myself,  from  the  present  to  the  past,  with  which  the  news  that  had  been 
so  abruptly  aimounced  to  mo  was  in  such  strong  contrast  that  it  quite  over- 
came me. 

"After  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  the  French  government  wishing  to  make 
partizans  among  the  princijjal  families  of  the  island,  thought,  at  any 
rate,  to  create  sympathy  for  the  future,  by  bringing  young  Corsicans  to 
Franco,  and  educating  them  in  French  studies,  manners,  and  ideas.  Our 
liimily  was  poor  but  nobie,  and  my  father,  Charles  Bonapar.2,  had,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  rendered  service  to  France  ond  the  French  goveriunent,  whose 
administration  he  facilitated  by  the  family  patronage,  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cised among  liis  countrymen,  and  by  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  wants 
of  the  country.  M.  do  RIarbanif,  then  (Jovernor  of  Cors'ca,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France,  had  a  relation,  who  was  bishop  of'Autun,  holding  the 
portfolio  of  benefices.  He  told  my  fattier  how  useful  i',  might  be  to  us  there- 
after to  be  placed  under  the  patronage  of  his  relation,  especially  to  me.  As 
my  father  destined  me  for  the  church,  the  support  of  the  minister  of  bene- 
fices could  not  fail  to  get  me  some  profitable  living,  and  furnjsh  me  with  the 
means  of  soon  realizing  the  episcojwcy.  Napoleon  and  I,  who  were  the  two 
eldest,  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  college  of  Autun,  whilst  our  sister  Eliza 
was  placed  at  another  school.  I  do  not  know  why  biographers,  who  have 
related,  collected,  and  invented  so  many  things  about  my  brother  and  every 
member  of  the  family,  have  never  said  a  word  about  this  first  sojourn  of 
Na|)oloon  and  mo  at  the  college  of  Autun.  The  fiict  is  that  I  have  seen  it 
mentioned  nowhere. 

"I  soon  succeeded.  Napoleon's  nature  was  more  rebellious,  particularly 
about  small  things  of  routine;  he  undertook,  readily  and  willingly,  only 
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wliat  was  new,  ilifliciilt,  and  considorablc,  At  the  end  of  a  few  months  I 
understood  Frencli  tolerably  well,  whilst  he  still  kept  up  his  rather  rude 
lanjriiiigc ;  I  saved  hiui  rejirimands  by  doing  his  exercises  and  translations 
for  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  classical  year  wo  were  .separated  for  the  first 
time.  NajKileon  lell  me  to  enter  tiie  collejre  of  Uriemie.  lie  was  then 
destined  tor  the  navy,  and  tiie  military  cidlejje  of  Uriennc  was  better  suited 
to  his  mathematical  studies,  and  to  his  destination,  than  the  colleije  of  Autun. 
My  fatiier  had  just  got  for  him  a  fellowship  in  the  collejjo  of  Mrienne,  and 
thoujfli  it  was  painful  for  us  to  separate,  we  felt  that  it  was  so  nmch  the  less) 
e-vpense  tor  our  family,  and  consoled  each  other  by  promisinif  to  write  ollen, 
which  we  did  not  tiiil  to  do. 

"  The  end  of  the  classical  year  came,  and  the  prizes  were  to  be  distributed 
at  the  college  of  Autun.  I  was  to  iiavo  n  very  gcxxl  share.  I  always  had 
a  strong  literary  taste;  which  taste  has  accompanied  and  consoled  me  every- 
where. I  was  on  my  own  ground,  and  was  to  be  the  favorite  laureate.  A 
few  days  before  the  distribution  of  prizes,  there  was  rumored  through  the 
college,  and  all  the  young  heads  and  the  professors'  ambition  were  set  in 
motion  by  a  piece  of  news,  the  truth  of  which  was  soon  confirmed.  It  was 
announced  to  us  that  the  (lovernor  of  the  Province  of  Burgundy,  the  I'rince 
of  Conde,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Dijon  to  hold  the  state  of  Burgundy,  would 
certaiidy  pass  through  Antim,  where  he  would  stop  ti)r  a  moment,  and  pro- 
nide  at  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  professors  were  even  more  o.xcited 
than  the  pupils.  The  under  governor  of  the  college  of  Autun  was  a  Mr. 
Simon,  wiiom  I  have  since  got  my  brother  to  create  bishop  of  (ir(;noble,  and 
who  was  still  in  his  episcopal  seat  in  181."),  which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
was  not  periiaps  useless  to  Najwleon,  when,  at  the  time  of  his  return  from 
Elba,  he  wanted  to  get  to  Grenoble.  Mr.  Simon  set  himself  to  work  to  fete 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  comiwsed  on  the  subject  a  cantata  of  sixty  verses. 
The  solemn  day  arrived.  I  performed  my  part  to  admiration,  and  when  wu 
afterwards  went  to  receive  the  crown  which  the  prince  h  inself  placed  on 
our  heads,  I  was  the  one  whom  he  seemed  to  have  most  noticed.  'I'he 
bishop  of  Autun's  friendship  for  our  family,  and  no  doubt,  also,  the  curiosity 
which  a  little  barbarian  recently  introduced  into  the  centre  of  civilization 
inspired,  contributed  to  attract  the  Prince's  attention.  He  caressed  me, 
complimented  mo  on  my  progress,  and  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
intentions  of  my  family  with  respect  to  me.  The  bishop  of  Autun  said  I 
was  destined  for  the  church  and  tiiat  lie  had  a  living  in  reserve,  which  ho 
would  bestow  on  me  as  soon  as  the  time  came.  '.And  you,  my  lad,'  said  the 
Prince,  '  have  you  your  own  projects,  and  have  you  made  up  your  mind  as 
to  what  you  wishV  'I  wish,'  saiil  I,  'to  serve  the  king;'  then  seeing  him 
disposed  to  listen  favorably  to  me,  I  took  courage  to  tell  liim  tliat  it  was  not 
at  all  my  wish,  as  it  was  that  of  my  family,  that  I  should  eiitrr  the  church, 
though  the  int(!ri;st  ami  kuid  protection  of  tht!  bishop  of  Autun,  ouLriit  to  en- 
courage me,  hut  that  my  dearest  wish  was  to  go  into  the  army.  The  lii.-liop 
of  .Autun  would  liave  objected  to  my  project,  but  the  Prince,  who  was 
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Coloncl-Gcncral  of  the  French  inflintry,  saw,  with  pleasure,  these  warlike 
dit-i)Ofiiti()iis  on  my  part,  and  cncouraj^ed  me  to  ask  for  wliat  I  wanted.  I 
then  dcchirnd  my  desire  to  enter  tiic  artillery,  and  it  was  determined  that 
I  should.  Imagine  my  joy.  I  was  prouder  of  the  prince's  caresses,  and 
rejoiced  more  in  his  encouragement,  that  1  have  since  in  the  two  crowns 
that  I  have  borne. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  a  lonof  letter  to  my  brother  Napoleon,  imparling 
my  Imppiness  to  him,  and  relating,  in  detail,  ail  that  had  pa.><sed ;  concluding 
by  bogging  him,  out  of  friendship  for  me,  to  give  up  the  navy  and  devote 
himself  to  the  artillery,  that  we  might  be  in  the  same  regiment,  and  pursue 
our  career  side  by  side.  Nuiwleon  inunediately  acceded  to  my  pro|)osal, 
abandoned,  from  that  moment,  all  his  naval  projects,  and  replied  that  iiis 
mind  was  made  up  to  dedicate  iiimself  wiili  me  to  the  artillery; — with  what 
success  the  world  has  since  learned.  Tims  it  was  to  this  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  to  the  kindness  extended  by  him  to  one  of  his  brothers,  that 
Napoleon  owed  his  resolution  of  entering  on  a  career  which  paved  the  way 
to  all  his  honors. 

"  Such  was  the  recollection  that  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  when  iny 
brother  Napoleon,  become  the  leader  of  the  state,  connnunicated  to  me  the 
news  of  the  arrest  of  the  grandson  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  of  his  deter- 
mination to  have  him  tried.  'Napoleon,'  said  I  to  him,  'do  you  remember 
my  letter  from  Autim,  about  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  our  col- 
lege! Do  you  remember  how  proud  I  was  to  bo  crowned  by  him]  Do  you 
renii'mbcr  the  verses  that  I  learnt  by  heart?  Do  you  remember  the  prince's 
kindness,  wiien  I  wished  to  give  up  my  bright  ecclesiastical  prospects,  to 
tutor  tlio  artillery]  Do  you  remember  how,  out  of  friendship  tor  me,  you 
gave  u|)  the  navy,  in  order  to  enter  the  sjime  cori)s]  Who  would  have  .said, 
then,  that  you  would  be  one  day  called  on  to  pronounce,  as  a  judge,  the 
de.-itiny  of  a  grandson  of  the  I'rince  of  Conde  !'  At  these  words  I  saw  Na- 
jwloon's  countenance  change,  and  a  tear  start;  for  my  brother  Najwlcon's 
nature  was  good  and  kind,  though  he  oflen  took  as  much  pains  to  appear 
stern  as  others  do  to  appear  gentle.  Leaning  on  my  arm,  'What  events,' 
said  he, 'and  what  misfortunes  in  that  family!  But  who  knows  whether, 
out  of  this  arrest,  may  not  s|)ring  gixxl  fur  the  family,  for  the  country,  and 
ti)r  me !  for  out  of  it  I  will  tind  means  to  show  what  I  really  am.  I  am 
strong  enough  not  to  lear  the  Bourkms.  I  am  groat  enough,  1  think,  lor 
them  not  to  suppose  that  I  will  degrade  myself  to  the  miserable  part  of 
Monk.  They  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of  Knghein  is  even  disposed  to  antici- 
pate my  favorable  sontinients  by  writing  to  me ;  but  whether  he  does  or 
not,  he  shall  find  in  me  none  but  favorable  dispositions;  a  wish  to  piirdon 
him  —  not  merely  the  wish,  but  the  will.  I,  who  am  here  to  conciliate,  I 
like  to  iniagme  to  myself  the  romance  of  reconciliation  ;  and  I  smile  at  the 
j)ossil)ility  of  extending  a  friendly  hand  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Knghein. 
You  would  like,  one  day,  to  see  a  descendant  of  the  great  Conde  among 
your  brother's  uides-dc-camp.     For  my  part,  I  siiould  bo  delighted,  I  assure 
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you ;  and  my  lieart  is  filled  with  good  and  generous  sentiments  towards 
him.' 

"Napoleon  afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  inclined  to  clouiency,  but  that 
was  not  liie  advice  of  his  couiiKcUors.  Cuinliaceres  was  the  one  most  dis- 
posed, witli  him,  to  be  generoiiti;  Uerlhier,  to  whom  lie  liad  just  s|)olioii,  was 
less  well  di.sposed  than  (yambiiceres.  A  'I'aileyrand,  whom  I  had  toiind 
talking  with  my  brother,  as  two  of  his  brothers,  Jormerly  in  the  suite  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  were  still  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  was  |)articuhirly 
anxious  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  adhesion,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
clemency.  '  Hut,'  said  Napoleon  to  mo,  *I  do  not  sutler  myself  to  be  go- 
verned by  interested  counsels.  I  can  read  men's  hearts,  and  iiiii  loo  well 
acquainted,  like  you,  who  were  always  my  classical  guide,  wiiii  our  old 
Corneille,  of  whom  he  repeated  some  lines,  to  allow  myself  to  be  deceived 
by  a  false  appearance  of  zeal.  I  know,  too  well,  that  they  would,  at  least, 
as  willingly  oHiir  my  head  to  I'ompey,  if  fortune  played  one  of  her  rns- 
tomary  freaks,  as  they  now  oU'er  I'ouipey's  head  to  Caesar.  And  then  he 
repeated  those  verses  of  Corneille,  of  which  he  had  always  been  tbnd,  and 
regarded  as  good  political  advice. 

" '  Votre  zele  est  fiiux,  si  seul  il  redoudoit 

Co  (jiie  le  monde  enlier  a  |)li'ins  vieiix  soidiatoit 

Et  s'il  vous  a  doniie  ces  craintes  trop  stibtiles 

Qui  m'otent  tons  lo  fruit  do  nos  guerres  civiles, 

Ou  riiormcur  seul  m'engnge,  et  ([ue  pour  terminer 

Jo  ne  veux  <pie  cclui  do  vaincre  et  pardonner, 

Ou  mes  plus  dangereux  et  plus  gramls  adversaires 

Sitot  qu'ils  sout  vaincus  no  sont  plus  ([ue  mes  freros; 

Et  mon  ambition  ue  va  (ju'a  les  (brccr 

Ayant  dompte  lour  |)ein(;  a  vivre  et  m'embracer. 

Oh  I  combien  d'allegresse  une  si  triste  guerre 

Aurait  elle  laissee  ilessus  toute  la  terre  { 

Si  Ton  voyait  marcher  dessus  le  meme  char 

Vainquours  do  leur  discorde  et  Pomp6e  et  Caesar.' 

••  Xnpoleon  wanted  me  to  stay  and  dine  at  Malmaison,  but  I  told  him  there 
were  guests  at  Mortbntaine  whom  I  had  myself  invited,  and  named  them  to 
him.  He  then  desired  and  authorized  me,  when  I  went  home,  to  int()rm 
them  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  found  and  left  him,  and  to  study  the 
impression  which  this  news  and  his  good  intentions  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghein  made  on  that  better  part  of  the  public.  I  returned  lo  Mortbntaine 
in  time  for  dinner.  My  guests  had  arrived.  At  table  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  rumors  of  the  day.  [  mentioned  my  visit,  in  the  morniiiL',  to 
JMalmaisxin,  and  the  very  benevolent  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  had  Ibund 
my  brother.  Madame  de  Slael,  who  was  alongside  of  me,  showed  gr(;at 
joy  at  what  I  said  of  my  brotlie.'s  kiiul  inclinations.  But  all  my  guests  did 
not  see  things  in  the  same  light  that  Madame  de  Slael  diil;  and  it  must  be 
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owned  tliat  those  who  belonged  to  tlie  old  nobility  were  not  the  most  dis- 
posed quietly  to  endure  the  idea  of  now  troubles,  which  might  b-ing  on 
rojfencrntcd  France  an  enterprise  of  the  Bourbons  and  ot"  their  emigrant 
and  foreign  counsellors. 

"Tiie  next  morning,  early,  I  set  off  for  Malmaison,  and  on  my  arrival, 
found  my  brother  in  a  great  passion  against  Real  and  the  Jacobins.  Real 
was  one  of  the  four  counsellors  of  state  charged  with  the  general  police. 
Paris  was  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  him  devolved  the  duty  of  interrogating 
George  Cadoudal,  Pichegru,  and  the  other  persons  involved  in  the  last  con- 
spiracy. There  had  been  a  special  commission  appointed  for  the  Duke  of 
Enghein's  affiiir.  As  soon  as  it  had  pronounced  sentence,  it  was  sent,  with- 
out delay,  as  had  been  prescribed,  to  Real,  who  was  to  go  immediately  and 
take  the  Consul's  orders.  The  hour  of  execution  had  been  fixed  for  six  in 
ll'e  morning,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Real  at  two 
o'clock  the  night  before.  There  was,  therefore,  in  this  interval  of  four 
hours,  more  than  the  time  necessary  for  Real  to  go  from  his  house  to  Mal- 
maison, and  from  Malmaison  to  Vincennes.  Two  hours,  at  most,  were 
enougli.  One  of  those  fatal  accidents,  which  disconcert  all  human  fore- 
sight, cliiingcd  everything.  Real  had  aln-ady  been  called  up  three  times 
tliat  night  by  a  clerk,  who  was  always  on  guard  near  his  bedchamber,  and 
tor  matters  of  so  little  moment,  that  he  found  fault  with  it.  The  fourth 
time,  when  the  letter  from  the  commission  arrived,  the  clerk,  afraid  of 
another  reprimand,  instead  of  wakening  Real,  carefully  placed  the  despatch 
where  he  would  certainly  see  it.  Real  did  not  awake  until  six  in  the 
morning,  immediately  perceived  the  despatch,  opened  it,  read  it,  dressed 
himself,  and  .set  off,  in  great  haste,  for  the  Consul's  orders,  not  supposing  that 
it  was  tlion  1(K)  late.  As  he  entered  Malmaison,  he  mot  the  colonel  of  the 
geniiarmcrio,  Savary,  who  had  been  to  give  an  account  of  the  execution  of 
the  Duke  of  Knghein.  Napoleon,  who  was  enraged  at  it,  thought  that  the 
Jacobins  had  trifled  witii  him,  and  that  Real's  cvciise  was  tiibricated  to 
cover  their  plan,  to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  their  measures  on  the  First 
Consul.  'I'liat  was  the  cause  of  his  anger  and  rage  against  Real  —  but  the 
mi.schief  was  done. 

"Such  is  Count  Real's  own  account.  lie  repeated  it  at  Point  Breeze, 
(Joseph  IVjiiaparle's  resilience,)  in  the  presence  ef  Messrs.  James  Carret, 
Charlgs  and  Henry  Lallemaiid,  Mr.  Nancrede  the  elder.  Captain  Sari, 
Judge  llopkinson,  Felix  Lacoste,  and  the  brothers  Peugnot,  artillery 
oflicers,  adding  that  he  intended,  in  the  Memoirs  ho  was  about  to  piibli.sh,  to 
inform  the  public  of  every  thing  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  Georges, 
Pichegru,  and  Moreau.  Mr.  Carret  is  living  at  Fontaine.^  near  Lyons; 
Mr.  Nancrede  at  Paris;  Mr.  S.iri,  who  was  a  naval  officer  on  board  the  brig 
that  conveyed  the  Emperor  from  Elba  to  France,  is  at  Paris.  C(;unt  Real 
being  dead,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Countess  LaciiC'e,  his  daughter  and 
sole  heiress,  will,  before  long,  fulfil  her  fatiier's  promise  of  piiblislMng  his 
Memoirs." 
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Memoirs  of  Talleyrand  are  understood  to  bo  in  the  hands 
of  M.  de  Baeourt,  one  of  King  Ijoiiis  Philippe's  ministers  in 
this  country,  not  to  he  jjublished  till  thirty  years  after  Talley- 
rand's death.  Memoirs  of  Fouehe  may  be  published  by  his 
sons,  to  whiun,  with  a  large  fortune,  he  is  said  to  have  left 
numerous  original  letters,  and  other  biographical  materials ; 
besides,  of  course,  the  duty  of  explaining  their  father's  con- 
duct, and,  if  possible,  redeeming  his  memory.  When  in  this 
country,  two  of  them,  well-educated  and  intelligent  gentlemen, 
who  had  found  refuge  with  King  Beriuidotte,  in  Sweden,  from 
the  injustice  and  violence  of  Bourbon  restoration  in  France, 
are  believed  to  have  entertained  the  plan,  and  to  have  consi- 
dered that  they  had  the  means,  of  removing  from,  certainly  at 
present,  an  infamous  parent  the  odium  resting  on  his  character. 
And  a  circumstance  long  afterwards  took  place  in  England 
which  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Dining  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, the  poet,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Avhen  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  among  the  guests,  Joseph  mentioned 
his  conversation  with  Napoleon,  as  herein  before  stated  ;  adding 
that  Real's  Memoirs,  written  by  him,  were  left  to  his  daughter, 
Madame  Lacuee,  for  publication,  and  would  fully  explain  all 
the  particulars  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein's  uiducky  death.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  the  Baron  Vandcr  Wyer,  Avho  married 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  American  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.,  long  Belgian  minister  in  London, 
who  was  also  present,  said  to  Joseph,  ''  But  what  if  those  Me- 
moirs should  never  see  the  light':'"  intimating,  as  was  supposed, 
Mr.  Vander  Wyer's  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
suppressed.  During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X., 
and  even  Louis  Philippe,  gross  falsifications,  both  by  suppres- 
sion and  fabrication  of  documents,  were  a  common  resort  to 
misrepresent  the  conduct  and  character  of  Napoleon  :  at  whose 
feet  too  many  monarciis  had  crouclied  in  adulation,  not  to 
render  such  abuses  of  histor}''  profitable  to  perpetrators.  The 
only  person  with  Bonaparte  all  the  time,  and  a  man  perfectly 
reliable,  his  secretary,  Meneval,  fully  narrates  all  that 
occurred. 
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After  mentioning  Reiil's  oversleeping  himself,  Meneval  .states 
tliiit  Savary,  on  his  way  from  Vincennes  to  Malmaison,  met  Heal 
hurrying  from  Paris  to  Vincennes,  and  apprized  liiin  of  tho 
execution.  Savary,  who  was  on  horseback,  rode  to  Malniaisoii, 
where  he  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  infornii'(l 
Bonaparte  of  the  execution,  and  that  the  Prince  had  begged  to 
see  tlie  First  Consul.  \Vithout  demanding  more  particulars, 
of  which  he  was  commonly  very  inquisitive,  Bonaparte  stopped 
Savary  to  ask  what  had  become  of  Real,  and  whether  he  had 
not  been  at  Vincennes.  Being  told  not,  he  paced  the  room 
without  saving  more  till  Real  arrived  ;  after  exchan<:iii^  a  few 
words  with  Avhom,  falling  again  into  his  reverie,  he  took  his  hat 
and  left  the  room,  merely  saying,  "  Vcvy  well :"  Heal  ap[)earing 
surprised  and  disconcerted  at  the  Consul's  mood ;  Bonaparte 
going  up  stairs  to  his  chamber,  and  staying  there  alone  some  time. 

How  important  Real's  explanation  is  to  fill  up  this  narrative 
is  obvious.  What  Meneval  justly  calls  a  fatal  event,  occurred 
without  Bonaparte's  expectation  ;  injurious  to  the  imperial  ele- 
vation, then  so  nigh,  on  which  his  heart  was  set  above  all  things. 
Familiar  with  bloodshed  in  battles,  he  had  never  fed  the  exe- 
cutioner with  cold  blood.  Compassionate,  ostentatiously  cle- 
ment, seldom,  if  ever,  in  his  immense  career,  had  any  person 
condemned  to  death,  personally  appealed  to  Bonaparte's  mercy 
in  vain.  While  general,  c(Misul,  and  emperor,  several  memo- 
rable j)ardons  granted  by  him  strongly  confirmed  Joseph's  im- 
pression that  his  brother's  nnnd  was  filled  with  magnanimous 
contemplation  of  politic  forgiveness  for  tlio  Duke  d'Enghein. 
Louis  XVI 1 1. 's  reign  reddened  Mie  scaffoid  with  blood,  urged 
by  Charles  X. ;  whose  continual  claim  to  the  crown  was  a  series 
of  attempts  to  remove  Bmiaparte  by  assassination,  from  that 
of  the  infern.d  machine  to  that  which  cost  the  Duke  d'Enghein's 
life;  and  from  that  again,  to  the  other  arranged  in  London, 
against  which  Fox  deemed  it  his  proper  function,  as  English 
prime  minister,  officially  to  warn  Napoleon.  Charles  X.'s  dis- 
solute voutli  suggested  an  argument  from  his  history  for  ]]ona- 
])arte.  "  What  can  the  king  do  to  me  ';"'  haughtily  asked  that 
profligate  prince,  when  Maupeou,  by  Louis  XVI. 's  order,  exjjos- 
tulated  with  him  concerning  his  enormous  debts  and  scandalous 
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ik'buuclu'rios.  "Wliiit  oim  lie  ilo?"  rc])lieil  the  minister, 
"why,  I'riticc,  liis  iiiiijosty  can  pardon  you."  JJonapartc  was 
resolved  si;;iially  to  enish  tlie  eonsj)iraey,  antl  punish  its  actors  ; 
but  aftei  tlie  execution  of  Cadouthil,  and  other  assassins,  to 
pardon  more  eminent  piM'sona^res.  Tiie  Pidignaes  and  Iliviero 
accordingly  were  pardoned.  Heal  was  sent  by  J'onaparte  to 
Picliegru's  (hingco!i.  to  ofter  him  pardon  on  generous  terms. 
NapoU'on's  fir' t  imperial  act  was  to  pardon  Moreau,  almost 
in  (h'fiancc  ot'  his  rejection  of  it.  And  his  design  was  to 
make  an  exanple  of  the  I'ourbon  |)rince  by  clemency,  not 
a  victini  by  iuipfditic  execution.  All  the  onlers  given  by 
Bonaparte  himself  for  immediate  trial,  and  other  steps  appa- 
rently tending  to  fatal  results,  were  to  strike  terror  an>l 
subdue  the  prisoner.  Eut  Heal  was  to  internose  with  ho))es  of 
mercy,  on  condition  that  the  convict  submitted  to  save  his  life 
by  Avhat,  within  a  few  years,  scarce  a  prince  or  monarch  in 
Europe  did  not  readily  submit  to  —  Napoleon's  ascendency. 
Ainong  the  precious  memnrials  for  h'story,  lost  in  the  confusion 
of  his  downfall,  was  a  ]iackage  of  papers,  of  which  Joseph  had 
charge  on  the  Emperor's  first  abdication,  before  kept  in  the  impe- 
rial archives,  and  called  the  '"  Ir'overeign's  Letters."  One  of  them, 
as  I  have  often  heard  Joseph  say,,  was  a  letter  from  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  to  the  Em[>eror  Napoleon,  among  other  adula- 
tory phrases  writing,  "When  you  go  to  war  again,  I  desire  to 
learn  the  art  bv  serving  as  vour  aid-de-camp."  Would  the  Duke 
of  Enghcin  have  refused  that  position,  in  exchange  for  his  life  '? 
It  is  easy  to  make  a  hero  and  a  victim  of  this  prince,  com- 
pared with  such  d(dts  as  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme  and  Berry; 
princes  so  weak  and  worthless  is  bis  father,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  his  cousin,  the  Count  d'Artois.  A  prince  who  had,  at 
any  rate,  spent  some  years  in  camps  and  was  bred  somet'iing  of 
a  soldier,  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  precipitation  of  his 
death  Avas  shocking ;  its  mischance,  with  lleal's  negligence,  a 
strong  appeal  to  universal  sympathy.  Very  little  of  the  poetry 
with  which  Lamartine  and  other  such  romance-writers  embellish 
their  narratives,  is  necessary  to  recommend  to  pity  what  at 
best  is  extremely  offensive  to  humanity.  Tlie  castle  ditch,  in 
which  he  w;is  shot,  of  a  raw,  cold  March  morning,  drizzling 
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rain,  a  cruel  joke  ]»y  some  officer  at  tlic  prisoner's  alarm,  a 
mistress  in  nn<ruish  not  far  oft',  (witliout  which  French  pictures 
are  never  eonipiele,)  hut  above,  and  far  ubovc,  all  aggravations, 
the  precious  princely  blood  that  llowed  that  fatal  night,  touched 
rocks  gushing  with  connniseration  and  execration  before  Napo- 
leon's overthrow,  and  whicli,  after  that  event,  poured  forth 
cataracts  of  condemnation. 

Just  when  Cadoudal's  blood  was  smoking  from  his  execu- 
tion, Moreau,  J'iehegru,  the  rolignacs,  Riviere,  and  other 
considerable  j)er8onages  imprisoned,  and  all  proved  guilty,  the 
Duke  of  JJerry  expected  to  land  from  England,  the  whole 
plot  of  revolution  and  assassination  frustrated,  the  other  Bour- 
bon prince  expected  to  enter  France  from  Germany,  with 
Dumouriez  his  instigator,  as  was  believed,  was  secured  on  the 
night  between  the  loth  and  10th  of  March,  and  rapidly  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  then  all  in  a  ferment,  crying  for  vengeance  on 
such  malefactors  —  all  of  them,  without  distinction.  A  court 
martial  was  ordered  to  assemble  instantly  at  the  suburban 
castle  of  Vinceniie:^,  to  try  a  prisoner  charged  with  bearing 
arms  in  English  service  against  the  French  Republic,  and  with 
plots  against  the  public  tran(|uillity.  The  orders  for  the  court 
martial  proceeded  directly  from  Bonaparte  to  General  Murat, 
Governor  of  Paris,  to  whom  they  were  taken  by  Colonel  Sa- 
vary.  But  no  officer  was  selected  or  personally  designated  for 
the  court ;  none  of  them  knew  who  the  prisoner  was  they  were 
to  try  till  they  assembled  at  Vincennes,  nor  was  even  then  ap- 
prized of  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  before  stated.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  were  to  try  a  prisoner,  who  they  were 
told,  when  assembled,  was  tlie  Duke  d'Enghein ;  but  of  whom 
they  had  heard  no  more  than  the  general  report  public,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  Bourbon  princes  were  involved  in  plots  for  revo- 
lution and  assassination,  which  roused  the  whole  country  against 
them.  Put  on  trial  according  to  the  summary  and  secret  me- 
thods of  court  martial,  the  Prince,  denying  jiU  part  in  any  plan 
of  assassination,  not  only  confessed,  but  rather  vauntingly,  that 
he  had  borne  arms  against  the  French  Republic ;  and  also  that 
he  had  been  several  times  in  Strasburg,  though  he  denied  that 
it  was  for  any  treasonable  purpose.     His  guilt  thus  established, 
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anil  that  jruilt  high  treason,  a  special  law  of  the  Rcpuhlic  ren- 
(U'rinj^  it  capital  for  a  French  einij^rant  to  return  to  Franco, 
and  the  {general  law  aj^ainst  treason,  by  l)earing  arms  against 
its  government,  hoth  violated,  by  the  prisoner's  confession,  tho 
court  martial  had  no  option  but  to  fnul  him  guilty,  and  Hcntenco 
him  to  d'^fith. 

After  answering  the  interrogatories  and  at  signing  the  re- 
cord, the  ])risoner  deploring  his  predicament,  entreated  to  bo 
allowed  to  speak  with  the  First  Consul ;  which  reijuest  the 
judge-advocate  desiu'd  him  to  write  at  the  foot  of  the  answera 
■which  he  signed.  He  did  so,  earnestly  requesting  "a  private 
audience  with  the  First  Consul,  which  my  name,  my  raniv,  my 
mode  of  thinking,  and  tho  horror  of  my  situation  induce  me  to 
hope  will  not  be  refused."  Nor  would  it  have  been  if  his 
prayer  had  reached  the  First  Consul,  who  had  taken  measures 
for  the  desired  audience ;  when  what  could  have  been  the  sup- 
pliant Prince's  obj(!ct  but  to  entreat  mercy,  which  Bonaparte 
was  anxious  to  extend  on  terms  that  wouhl  hardly  have  been 
rejected '/  IJut  so  un(iuestionablo  was  his  guilt,  so  plain  the 
duty  of  the  court,  so  connnon,  and  mostly  so  fruitless  and  irk- 
.'*ome,  are  such  appeals  between  sentence  and  execi.;ioii,  that 
but  a  single  one  of  the  court  martial  countenanced  the  reipiest, 
and  it  was  at  once  rejected.  Real  not  being  tliere  to  interpose 
in  that  supreme  crisis,  as  Bonaparte  had  intended  and  arranged, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  force  with  the  prompt,  stern,  and 
shccking  infliction  of  military  despatch,  by  shooting  the  guilty 
Prince,  before  daylight,  in  the  castle  ditch.  When  apj)rised 
of  that  result  by  Savary  and  lli'al,  evidently  disconcerted,  Bo- 
naparte, finding  that  his  plan  had  been  defeated,  and  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter,  said  nothing  but  the  "  very  well," 
which  malediction  readily  makes  to  mean  guilty  approbation,  but 
which  might  mean  approval  or  ac<(uiescence,  or  no  more  than  that 
all  being  over  it  was  useless  to  dwell  on  the  matter ;  and  ever 
after  he  disdained  to  excuse  or  extenuate  a  blow  which  his 
proud  spirit  insisted  on  his  right  to  strike,  having  been  provoked 
to  it,  and  being  fully  justified  by  incessant  and  inhuman  at- 
tempts of  tho  Bourbons  to  assassinate  him,  and  convulse  France. 

Some  French    histories   and  biographies   aver  that  Murat 
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Blirunk  from  the  innrdcr,  us  malcilictioii  terms  it,  (U'clariiifj  tliat 
th(!  facings  of  his  rc^rinu'iitals  slioiiM  not  bo  soilnl  with  bluoil; 
that  he  riMiionstratt'd  with  liis  lirothor-in-hiw  ajrainst  tlic  cxocii- 
tion,  and  was  sharply  chid  hy  Honapartc  for  such  weakness.  If 
so,  and  I  am  not  authorised  by  any  better  information  to  deny  it, 
the  servility  of  tliat  protest  is  betokened  by  both  the  circumstance 
and  the  statement.  If  the  Duked'Enghein  was  guilty,  (and  ho 
was  not  to  bo  [)unished  unless  found  guilty,)  why  should  not 
Murat,  or  any  other  olTieer,  assist  at  his  trial  and  execution? 
Was  innocence  or  royal  blood  the  prisoner's  sanctification  ? 
Did  the  jilebeian  Murat  shrink  from  such  bloodshed  as  more 
heinous  than  plebeian  'i  And  do  Krench  historians  abet  that 
discrimination  'i  Ein'opesn  history,  biograjihy,  philosophy  and 
prejudice  teem  with  doctiine  on  that  subject  which  falls  not 
without  great  inllueiu'c  upon  even  this  transatlantic  country 
of  traditions,  institutions,  and  manhood  diametrically  opposite, 
but  which  should  render  our  humanity  more  independent. 

An  anonymtjus  work,  of  consideraltle  weight  in  Germany,  en- 
titled "Memoirs  tnken  from  the  I'apers  of  a  Statesman,  concern- 
ing the  secret  Motives  of  the  ('abinet  in  the  War  of  the  Itevo- 
lution,"  assigns  as  the  real  cause  of  the  illegal  seizure  and  hasty 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Enghein,  that,  provoked  by  the  abuse 
of  the  Bourbons  from  the  French  official  (lazette,  that  high- 
spirited  young  Princo  challenged  IJonaparte  to  meet  him  on 
some  neutral  ground,  and  there,  in  single  combat,  settle  the 
controversy.  His  second  on  the  occasion  was  to  be  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  legitimate  but  eccentric  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  IJernadotte;  by  whom  (the 
king),  the  circumstance  was  afterwards  made  known.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  remarkable  for  implacable  liatrcd  of  Bonaparte  ; 
but,  according  to  the  accounts  most  current  of  that  bastard 
descendant  of  Gustavus  A^■^sa,  his  uiind  was  hardly  sane  enough 
to  allow  us  to  credit  his  assertions. 

Still,  the  vast  social  inHueuco  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  on 
public  opinion  diffused  reprobation  of  the  execution  of  a  prince 
of  royal  blood  as  an  unpardonable  crime ;  and  branded  its 
alleged  author  as  guilty  of  ini(piity  infinitely  more  lieinous  than 
ordinary  homicide.     By  that  last  act  of  his  consulate,  Bona- 
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parte,  nffroTitin;:;  cnHto,  rousitl  malediction  more  formidublc  thtin 
the  five  coiilitioiw  of  whioli  he  overthrew  four.  When  his  first 
imperial  imihiissiidors,  Siivary  niid  Caulaiiieoiirt,  repaired  to 
St.  I'etersltnr^,  the  Russian  n(»ltility  refused  to  receive  them, 
as  stained  with  the  Duke  d'Kiiyhein's  hlood.  Tlu!  Enijteror 
Alexander,  j)rohahly  privy  to  the  hrutal  assassination  of  his 
father,  (one  of  the  sons  of  whose  chief  nnirdercr,  (Jount  I'ahlen, 
was  the  first  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States  just  heforc 
the  war  of  1H1*2),  Alexander  himself, — so  lihcral  in  his  politics 
that  Madame  de  Stael  says  the  old  nohility  of  Europe  de- 
nied his  rij:;ht  to  their  society, — shrunk  from  Napoleon's  am- 
bassadors, shuinied  by  the  Russian  nobility.  The  Prussian 
war  manifesto  of  the  Dth  October,  1805,  denounced  the  Duke 
d'Enjjhein's  death  as  a  crime  which,  thouj^h  (iermany  had  not 
avengi'il,  it  would  never  forgive.  Enj^lish  denunciation  was  not 
behindhand  of  an  oflence,  ])erhaps,  as  fatal  to  Bonaparte  as  the 
seizure  of  Spain,  his  divorce,  and  invasion  of  Russia,  closing 
his  consular  republic,  and  beginning  his  imperial  dynasty 
with  an  infirmity,  which  he  described  as  the  great  monarchical 
misfortune  of  not  being  born  his  o\>n  grandfather. 

Some  French  have  supposed  that  if  Murat,  with  his  mag- 
nificent valor,  had  been  allowed  by  Napolecm,  as  Murat  soli- 
cited, to  comnumd  the  French  cavalry  at  Waterloo,  it  might 
have  changed  the  fortune  of  that  day.  I  have  heard  ^loreau, 
more  than  once,  loudly  affirm  that  he  made  Murat's  fortune  by 
disgracing  him  for  cowardice :  that  at  some  battle  where  Mo- 
reau  commanded,  he  sent  Murat,  then  an  inferior  officer,  to  the 
rear  for  want  of  courage,  and  afterwards  home ;  where,  being  a 
handsome  young  man,  he  captivated  Bonaparte's  youngest  sister, 
Caroline,  who  married  and  raised  him  to  grand  tlukedoms  and  a 
kingdom.  The  catastrophe  of  Murat's  brilliant  career  of  ro- 
mantic courage  was  a  cruel  execution,  by  order  of  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples,  infinitely  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghein,  from  which  Murat,  it  is  said,  recoiled  more  than  from 
his  own.  Fox,  who  warned  Bonaparte  of  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him,  truly  said,  in  Parliament,  that  "  the  whole  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the 
wars  and  calamities  arising  from  the  restless  ambition,  the 
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intri;.'nc9,  nrid  tho  perfidy  of  tlio  house  of  Bourlton."  But  the 
lioiirltoiis,  like  tin;  (.Inclplis,  hud  tlie  cliiinu  of  liirtli.  Tlio 
'Joiuit  d'Ai'tois  iind  tlic  I'riiico  of  Wales,  afterwards  (.'liarlcs* 
\.  and  (ieor;;.'  IV.,  when  two  of  the  most  dehauehed  pi-dlli- 
gates  of  Kiirope,  were  saluted,  res|teetively,  as  the  first  gentle- 
men of  France  and  of  England.  The  first  time  1  heard  Mo- 
reau  pronouiu'e  Murat  a  eowjird,  was  in  jiresenee,  among  many 
others,  of  two  of  the  near  kinsi.en  of  I'enn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  eomnionwealth  already  more  eonsiderahle  than 
several  European  kingdoms.  Hut  the  family  (»f  IVnn  arc  said 
to  prize  uUiaiu-e  with  some  insignilieant  earldom  more  than  de- 
scent from  the  founder  of  a  commonwealth.  Jf  the  new-made 
King  Joachim  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  offieiid  partieipntion  in 
the  execution  of  a  prince  royal,  scarce  any  but  vulgar  sympathy, 
without  historical  consolation,  solaces  his  own  nnu-e  unmerited 
and  shocking  execution  to  appease  tiu  kindred  of  that  prince 
royal. 

When  Peltier  was  acquitted,  in  defiance  of  First  Consul  Bo- 
naparte's efi'orts  to  convict  liim  of  libels  provoking  his  assassi- 
nation, 1  was  in  Liuidon  ;  where  the  French  Bourbon  princes 
and  tlieir  abettors,  almost  without  concealment,  by  divine  right, 
urged  tluit  atrocity.  At  the  same  time  I  was  hard  by  tliere, 
■when  Colonel  Despard,  with  sevcra;  thers  convicted  of  treason, 
were  executed  according  to  tlu"  terrific  English  method  of  that 
punishment;  the  same  m«'nd)e''  of  the  kings  privy-council. 
Chief  Justice  EUenborough,  p  <>iiling  at  both  those  prosecu- 
tions. The  proof  of  Despaid's  treason  Avas  slight;  that  of 
Enghein's  uncjuestionable.  The  proof  of  Peltier's  oflence 
was  in  half  the  printshop  windows  of  Lombui,  while  England 
rang  with  congratulatituis  for  his  aeipiittal.  Not  a  sigh,  scarce 
a  symjiathy,  followed  Colonel  Desjiard't;  mangled  corpse  to  the 
grave,  while  luyriails  of  bosoms  soon  swelled  with  indignation 
at  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 

Two  of  the  Bourbon  princes  who  then,  in  London,  plotted 
]Jonaparte's  assassination,  were  themselves  assassinated — the 
Duke  of  JJerry  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  Duke  of 
Berry  was  father  of  the  present  legitimate  claimant,  by 
divine  right,  of  the  French  throne,  llcnry  V.,  whose  strumpet 
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mother  was  hunted  out  of  France  into  Italy,  like  some  noxious 
animal,  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  ■where  Bonaparte's  imperial 
strumpet  wife  closed  her  disgusting  reign.  Whether  the  Duke 
of  Enghein's  father,  the  Duke  of  Boiu-bon,  died  by  assassination 
or  suicide,  could  not  be  ascertained  when  he  was  found  hanged. 
But  King  Louis  Philippe  Avas  accused  of  causing  his  death  from 
lust  of  property,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  being  enriched 
by  it,  as  Bonaparte  was  accused  of  the  Duke  of  Enghein's  death 
from  lust  of  empire.  Caste  deplored  the  murdered  royal  dukes, 
and  excused  the  impure  royal  princesses,  but  condemned  the 
upstart's  justice. 

A  universal  genius,  with  fierce  and  fiery  soul,  just  and  ele- 
vated mind,  volcanic  imagination,  good,  tender,  generous  and 
beneficent  heart,  stoic  courage  for  Avar's  horrors,  refined  and 
elegant  talents  for  all  the  arts  of  peace,  exemplary  domestic 
affections,  and  prodigious  knowledge  of  men,  science,  and  all 
things  ;  transformed,  by  circumstances,  from  Bonaparte  to  Na- 
poleon ;  by  imperial,  supplanted  republican  nomenclature  and 
regimen;  by  enormous  renown,  pure,  bright,  and  ti'ue  glory; 
and,  from  the  fatal  epoch  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein's  justifiable 
but  unfortunate  execution,  raised  the  vast  empire,  which,  after 
ten  years'  inordinate  augmentation,  fell  with  tremendous 
casualty,  leaving  the  world  to  become  either  Cossack  or  repub- 
lican, Asiatic  or  American.  To  transatlantic  independence  it 
belongs  to  help  posterity  to  understand  the  real  character  of 
that  dictator,  rescued  from  European,  both  exasperated  deni- 
gration and  awe-struck  adulation.  American  language  and 
influence  will  dictate  philosophy  and  history  among  the  pos- 
terities. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FRENCH    REPUBLICAN    EMPIRE. 


1804  —  1815  —  1844, 


The  Consul  Bonaparte  elected  Emperor  Napoleon  —  Reformed  Royalty  of 
tlie  FiOipire  —  Universal  Sntlraj^o  —  Banisliment  and  Death  of  JMoreau  — 
Empire  distingnisiied,  by  Josepii,  from  Kingdom  —  Republican  France  — 
Baltic  of  Austerlitz  and  Peace  of  Presburg — Marriages  and  Coronations 
of  the  Uonapartes  —  Thrones  refused  by  Lucien,  Louis,  Eugene,  and 
Ciiarlot.te  —  Accepted  by  Joseph  and  Jerome  —  Detriment  of  Bonaparte 
Family  to  Napoleon  Dynasty  —  Unprivileged  Aristocracy  —  Treaty  of 
Prosburg — Divorce  of  Josephine  —  Espousal  of  Maria  Louisa  —  Seizure 
of  Spain  —  Inducements  —  Bourbons  —  Spanish  War  —  Its  Atrocities  and 
Results  —  Emancipation  of  all  Spanish  America — Invasion  of  Russia  — 
Na|HiJeon's  Reverses  —  Fatal  Tyranny  —  Deserted  by  his  Creatures,  and 
afraid  of  the  People  —  Maria  Louisa  and  iier  Child's  flight  from  Paris  — 
Captured  at  Blois — Napoleon's  Abdication — Death  of  Josephine — Scbas- 
tiani — Pozzo  di  Borgo— Napoleon's  Return  from  Elba — Public  Sentiment 
—  His  dread  of  the  People  —  Their  love  of  Him  —  Second  AlKJicatiou  — 
Banishment — Surrender — Transportation — Confinement — Death — Sove- 
reigns' Letters  —  Joseph  in  America — La  Fayette — Duke  of  Reichstadt 
— Joseph  in  England — His  Death  in  Italy — Representative  Government. 

RE(iRETTlX(J,  as  lovers  of  liberty  must,  that  the  Consulate 
was  superseded  by  the  Empire,  we  may  inquire  whether  that 
change  was  inevitable  ;  Bonaparte's  power  enabling  him  to  do 
as  he  willed  with  France.  Could  he  have  prevented  war  ? 
Did  he  welcome  it  as  the  way  to  Empire  ?  A  French  republic, 
the  vast  resources  of  France  developed  by  the  vast  genius  of 
such  a  republican  ruler,  not  for  hostilities,  but  peaceable 
establishment,  must,  in  the  ten  years  of  Napoleon's  imperial 
reign,  have  had  much  greater  effects  than  its  wars  on  Eu- 
rope;  might  have  realized  Henry  IV.'s  benevolent  idea  of 
confederation  of  all  the  European  states  in  one  great  com- 
monwealth, and  counteracted  English  maritime  supremacy 
more  effectually  than  the  continental  system.  And  what 
might  not  have  been  its  American  results ;  with  Louisiana  a 
French  colony,  instead  of  annexed  to  these  United  States? 
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He  contiiiuetl  to  live  as  usual,  without  any  chan^ro  in  his 
mode  of  life,  or  precaution  for  his  personal  security,  though, 
by  royalist  and  English  animosity,  misrepresented  as  wearing 
concealed  armour,  shunning  personal  exposure,  and  otherwise 
betraying  the  guilty  apprehensions  of  a  tyrant.  He  had  no 
special  animosity  against  the  Duke  d'Enghein,  of  whom  he  had 
hardly  ever  heard.  In  the  fermentation  of  passions  excited  ])y 
Bourbon  eftbrts  to  change  the  government  by  murdering  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  convulsing  the  country,  a  chain  of  un- 
lucky mistakes  led  to  the  death  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  guilty  of 
high  treason  by  his  own  confession,  and  all  France  exasperated, 
was  indignant  at  the  plots  in  which,  with  his  family,  he  was  im- 
plicated. According  to  American  ideas  of  treason  and  of  indi- 
viduality, such  a  suflering  prince  was  no  martyr.  Nor  did  his 
execution  make  any  great  sensation  in  France  at  the  time. 
After  his  overthrow  sanctioned  every  misrepresentation,  the 
fallen  Emperor,  on  the  burnji:g  rock  of  St.  Helena,  expiring 
by  slow  tortures,  proudly  averring  that  he  had  never  committed 
crin.es,  disdained  all  extenuation  for  a  homicide,  which  he  jus- 
tified by  his  right  as  a  man  to  vindicate  his  life  from  assassins, 
his  duty  and  right  as  u  magistrate  to  ])unish  all  their  abettors 
without  distinction.  If  his  mind  was  turned  to  pardon,  ho 
would  not  condescend  to  mention  that,  or  plead  mistake,  for 
an  act  which  he  deemed  perfectly  justifiable. 

In  the  rapid  succession  of  great  events  which  follosved  Eng- 
lish and  Bourbon  plots  against  him,  his  creation  as  Emperor 
of  the  French  took  place  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Duke  d'Enghein.  In  May,  1804,  more  than 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  affirmative  against  less  than  twenty- 
six  hundred  negative  votes,  all  takeu  by  universal  suflrage, 
ratified,  by  title  and  dynastic  perpetuity,  the  power  of  the 
chief  who  for  some  time  had  been  otherwise  supreme  ;  aspiring 
and  endeavoring  to  be  crowned ;  and  eventuivlly  won  to  the 
pageantry,  frivolity,  and,  in  American  appreciation,  the  follies 
of  regal  illusion,  bii'il,  his  imperial,  like  his  consular  acession, 
was  wot  merely  usurped  by  forcing  opportunity.  To  maintain 
a  French  Republic  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  European  mon- 
archies, was  difficult  for  France  in  time  of  peace,  and  alarming 
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to  her  cro^vned  neighbors.  If  Lord  Cornwallis  spoke  by  in- 
struction, England,  in  1801,  had  no  insuperable  objection  to 
Bonaparte  as  a  monarch,  though  preferring  the  less  enterprising 
and  redoubtable  Bourbons.  But  by  their  plots,  and  English 
hostilities,  Bonaparte's  life  had  become  the  pledge  of  French 
tran(iuillity  and  prosperity.  War  unavoidably  increased  execu- 
tive power,  reducing  other  authority ;  and  when  it  became 
almost  a  mere  (luestion  whether  the  weak,  emigrant,  vagabond, 
conspiring  Bourbons,  or  the  invincible  victor  in  so  many  mighty 
battles,  from  Montenotte  to  Marengo,  should  defend  France 
against  them  and  their  English  belligerent  supporters,  state 
necessity  seemed  obvious  and  urgent  that  the  hero,  actually 
promoted  to  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  should,  by  more  than 
transitory  title  and  authority,  be  enabled  to  provide  that  the 
French  Bepublic  took  no  harm. 

Necessity  of  state  and  individual  heroism  rule  nations.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  explains,  presently  in  this  chapter,  how  and 
•why  Napoleon  defended  transforming  the  French  Republic  into 
a  monarchy ;  still,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  called  republic, 
(and  why  not  ?)  constructed  on  the  revolutionary  reforms  of 
ruined  royalty.  Sovereignty  of  the  people,  eijuality  of  all 
men,  toleration  of  all  religions,  armies  and  navies  raised  by 
conscription,  universal  blockade  and  invasion  of  England,  to 
retaliate  English  unprovoked  aggression  by  war,  and  by  invasion 
to  exterminate  the  French  Republic,  were  among  the  radical 
republican  convulsions  which,  from  1789  to  1790,  roused  the 
ever-restless,  warlike,  and  ambitious  French  to  the  heroic 
phrenzy  preceding  Bonaparte,  which  Bonaparte  endeavored 
to  appease,  and  to  which  perhaps,  if  left  alone,  France  iu  peace 
might  have  succeeded. 

Inheriting  and  tranquillizing  those  commotions,  Bonaparte, 
child  and  champion  of  democracy,  was  not  the  only  creature 
of  state  necessity,  but  proud  and  haughty  divine  right,  so  called, 
also  succumbed  to  like  lieroic  ascendency.  Since  war  provoked 
liim  to  cast  into  the  scales  elective  or  popularised  sovereignty, 
it  has  become  almost  as  common  as  that  called  legitimate.  The 
successor  of  Najioleon's  greatest  conqueror,  who  never  held 
back  when  even  Wellington  and  Blucher  hesitated,  the  Empo- 
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ror  Alexander's  successor,  Nicholas,  has  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ruled  Russia,  not  as  next,  but  supplanting  the 
lawful  heir,  and  cliosen  to  the  throne.  The  Austrian  Empire 
is  in  like  manner  provided  Avith  the  present  emperor ;  and 
Spain  with  a  queen,  contrary  to  Spanish  legitimacy.  Are 
ihese  usurper  monarchs?  The  revulsion  which  elected  Dutch 
V'illiaiu  in  ))lace  of  Scotch  James  dethroned  in  England,  gene- 
rally deemed  more  traditionary  than  revolutionary,  Avas  more  of 
an  usurpation  than  that  by  Avhich  I5t)naparte  became  emperor, 
whose  accession  was  not  more  illegitimate  than  .hat  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family  of  Austria,  beginning  with  llodolph  of 
Ilapsburg.  And  to  come  nearer  home,  if  Washington  had 
been  captured  and  sacrificed,  would  not  America,  prolific 
of  so  much  European  contestation  of  divine  regal  right, 
be  consigned  by  European  history  to  infamy,  for  rebellion 
begun  by  a  mob  of  traitors  'i  Since  his  enormous  despotism 
and  terrific  overthrow,  Bonaparte  is  easily  condemned  as 
usurper.  But  as  cither  election  or  succession,  his  elevation  not 
unexceptionable,  was  less  turbulent  or  corrupt  than  many  an 
elccti'in  to  th.;  British  parliament,  or  sometimes  the  American 
pre.-ideticy.  Elective  chief  magistracy  insimiated  its  opposition 
to  divine  regai  right  from  the  time  when  Massillon  ])rcached 
before  Louis  XIV.,  that  kings  represent  nations,  inculcated  by 
other  royalists,  till  one  of  them,  Americanised  La  Fayette, 
chose  a  middle-man,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  be  kinsr,  Avith  republi- 
can institutions,  and  expelled  the  absolute,  inflexible  monarch, 
insisting,  ])y  grace  of  God,  to  be  Charles  X. 

During  a  hundred  years  the  Orleans  family  had  been  s  />a- 
rating  itself  from  the  Bourbons  by  affecting,  perhaps  sincerely 
cherishing  liberal  sentiments.  When  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
and  Rousseau,  promulgated  novel  and  reformatory  doctrines, 
they  found  patrons  in  Dukes  of  Orleans.  The  unfortunate 
head  of  that  family,  Avith  Avhom  Marie  Antoinette  (piarrelled, 
nicknamed  Philip,  Equality,  Avho  voted  for  the  execution  of 
bis  relation,  Louis  XVL,  did  but  folloAV  the  footstejjs  of  his 
forefathers.  Ilis  son.  King  Louis  Philippe,  Avith  his  five  sons, 
all,  father  and  soi's,  educated  in  free  principles,  Avere  born  and 
bred  harbingers  of  popular  sovereignty.     For  u.ore  than  a  eon- 
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tury after  the  regency  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Orleans, 
France  was  prepared  for  the  great  changes  in  government, 
which  in  the  last  seventy  years,  by  frequent,  sudden  and  san- 
guinary revolutions,  have  uprooted  ancient  aristocracy  and 
royalty. 

Prince  Polignac,  pardoned  as  one  of  the  conspirators  sent 
by  the  Count  d'Artois  from  London,  taken  with  George  Ca- 
doudal  and  condemned  in  Paris,  afterwards  one  of  the  Bourbon 
ambassadors  in  London,  and  the  prime  minister  at  Charles  X.'s 
downfall  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne,  was,  as  I  have  understood  from  high  authority, 
at  one  time  employed  in  England  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  there.  Most  of  the  old  nobility  solicited  ser- 
vice under  the  Emperor  and  his  monarchised  brothers  and  sis- 
ters :  most  of  the  new,  v.lumi  he  made  marshals  and  princes, 
and  loaded  with  Avealth,  titles  and  honors,  deserted  him  in  his 
utmost  need:  humiliating  degradation,  altogether,  and  human 
nature,  noble  ami  igno!)le. 

^loreau's  banishment  to,  and  lonsi;  residence  in  this  country, 
render  his  part  of  the  plots  for  which  Pieliegru,  Enghein,  and 
Cadoudal  suffered  death,  and  by  which  IJonaparte  was  helped 
and  hurried  to  the  throne,  almost  an  American  story ;  as  Mo- 
roau's  departure  from  America,  in  181-},  to  join  the  English 
CO  ilition  against  Napoleon,  becomes  strictly  a  portion  of  this 
historical  sketch.  Not  guilty  of  conspiracy  with  the  Bourbons 
to  assassinate  Bonaparte,  or  of  the  design  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bon king,  ^loreau  was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  consular  government  and  substitute  himself  as  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Franco;  dictator,  he  said;  for  he,  too,  after  per- 
forming the  humblest  function  to  overthrow  the  directory,  and 
elevate  Bonaparte,  like  him,  would  not  condescend  to  play  tho 
part  of  General  Monk,  to  make  a  king,  but  aspired  to  be  Dic- 
tator. Brave,  indolent,  sociable,  upright  and  popular,  !Moreau, 
second  in  military  renown  and  fiivor  to  Bonaparte,  was  without 
his  ambition,  imagination,  or  activity.  Pichegru,  under  whom 
he  served,  ami  who  appreciated  his  incapacity  for  all  but  mili- 
tary eminence,  when  Morean  drew  back  from  tho  consj)iracy 
to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy,  contemptuously  said,  "  that 
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animal !  lie  too  wants  to  roign,  without  sense  onougli  to  govern 
France  for  two  montlis."  Morcau's  iloniostic  coiiscioiioe,  as 
wives  and  motlier.s  arc  sometimes  called,  Madame  Moreaii  and 
her  mother,  Madame  llulot,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  were  as 
restless,  intriguing,  and  grasping,  as  he  was  supine  and  eon- 
tent  with  common,  if  not  sensual  enjoyments.  As  a  rival 
rei)ublican,  Moreau  took  offence  at  Bonaparte's  monarchical 
tendencies.  His  wife's  mother  complained  that  Madame 
Bonaparte  kept  her  waiting,  when  Madame  llulot  called 
at  the  Tuilleries,  angrily  declaring  that  she  had  no  notion 
of  dancing  attendance  on  the  First  Consul's  wife,  who  was  no 
more  than  her  etpial,  as  Moreau  and  Bonaparte  were  but  rival 
generals.  Influenced  by  his  wife  and  her  mother,  Moreau 
ceased  to  visit  Bo)iaparte,  and,  for  a  year  before  his  arrest, 
declined  all  the  Consul's  invitations  and  civilities ;  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  his  measures,  and  ridiculed  the  attempts  which 
Bonaparte  declared  were  continually  made  to  destroy  him.  In 
that  temper  Moreau  became,  in  1808,  what  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  in  IMoO,  the  focus  of  discontent  with  the  government, 
round  whom  there  were  enough  of  dissatisfied  republicans  atul 
conspiring  royalists  to  rally,  as  there  were  Bonapartists,  with 
some  few  rejiublicans,  to  rally  round  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  Moreau,  like  the 
Polignacs,  Keviere,  and  others,  was  pardoned  by  the  new  Em- 
peror, as  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  imperial  policy,  but  on 
condition  of  banishment.  Taken,  by  liis  own  request,  to  the 
Spanish  frontier,  the  victor  of  Hohenanden  closed  his  French 
career  by  declaring  to  the  officer  ii  whose  custody  he  was, 
that,  if  there  should  be  war,  and  th'j  Emperor  wanted  him,  he 
had  only  to  let  him  know,  and  "  I  j  ive  you  my  word  of  honor 
that  I  will  return  faster  than  I  go.' 

Moreau's  reception  in  America,  >'here  he  at  first  fixed  him- 
self in  Philadelphia,  afterwards  at  llobert  Morris's  former 
residence,  Morrisville,  on  the  Delavare,  near  Trenton,  and 
finally  in  the  city  of  New  York,  wa?  flattering  everywhere. 
The  public  welcomed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
age.  The  bar  entort:/nied  him  as  bred  to  their  profession  be- 
fore he  turned  soldier.     The  numerous  adversaries  of  Napoleon 
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hailed  him  as  an  eminent  rcpublicin  escaped  from  a  tyrant. 
Many  of  both  parties  in  this  country,  inchiding  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  Enf];land,  torrcthcr  with  n')t  a  few  of  those,  like  Jef- 
ferson, accused  of  French  influenci,  felt  and  expressed  great 
repugnance  at  Bonaparte's  aggrandizement,  which,  during 
Moreau's  American  exile,  seemed  to  become  permanent,  more 
and  more  growing  and  formidable.  Koyal  iittempts  to  assas- 
sinate him,  from  England,  ceasing  with  Pitt's  ministry  (except 
the  last  one,  against  which  Premier  Fox  warned  Napoleon), 
the  Bourbon  clandestine  agency  in  Paris,  of  which  lloyer 
Collard,  Ilyde  de  Nieuville  and  others  were  members,  ceased 
to  encourage  hopes  of  restoration.  Morcau,  condemned  almost 
to  American  naturalization,  was  finally,  after  eight  years'  irk- 
some exile,  seduced,  by  his  wife  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
into  the  service  of  the  last  coalition  against  Napoleon.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  America.  Hyde  de  Nieuville, 
one  of  the  most  consistent  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause,  withdrew  to  America,  and  lived  retired  near  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  —  the  same  respectable  gentleman  who  was  King 
Louis  XVIII. 's  minister  at  Wash.lngton,  in  1818.  Moreau, 
through  de  Nieuville's  instrumentality,  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon,  by  Madame  Moreau,  to  take  up  arms,  in  Russian  uni- 
form, against  Napoleon. 

Faudie  Borel,  another  Bouvbon  agent,  as  early  as  1807,  per- 
suaded the  Emperor  Alexander  that  Moreau  v.'Ould  readily  join 
an  effort  at  counter-revolution  in  France ;  and  accordingly  the 
general  was  sounded  on  the  subject.  Declining  Russian  ser- 
vice, he  said  he  had  no  objection  to  serve  against  France.  In 
conversation  with  Gouverneur  Morris,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  after  expressing  his  aversion  to  too  much  power  in  n 
republic,  and  to  all  absolute  government,  Moreau  answered  the 
objection  that,  in  taking  service  in  the  United  States,  he  might 
have  to  fight  against  France,  saying.  "  France,  by  unjustly 
proscribing  me,  has  cast  me  from  l\er  bosom ;  and  having 
become  a  citizen  of  the  place  where  I  live,  I  have  a  right,  in 
that  quality,  to  fight  against  her,  the  same  as  you  all  have." 
With  that  sentiment  a  mercurial,  Creole  wife,  much  more 
anxious  than  her  husband  to  change  quiet  republican  America 
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for  gay,  imperial  Europe,  finally  succcodeil  in  seducing  Morcau 
to  throw  away  all  scruples,  put  on  the  Russian  uniform,  and 
draw  his  sword  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he  confounded  with 
his  country.  The  wife  who  thus  heguiled  him  was  a  good- 
looking  woman,  much  younger  than  her  husband,  with  •whom 
he  acquired  the  considerable  dowry  they  lived  upon.  Accom- 
plished in  music,  dancing,  and  other  such  attractions,  soon, 
with  female  facility,  learning  to  speak  English,  Avhile  her  hus- 
band was  several  years  in  this  country  before  he  could  speak  a 
word ;  and  losing,  as  I  believe  they  did,  several  children  here, 
it  was  natural  that  she  should  pine  for  the  enjoyments  of  a 
fitter  theatre  for  her  talents,  where  her  unambitious  husband, 
become  a  mere  sportsman  and  idle  convivialist,  shooting, 
fishing,  and  feasting  being  his  chief  resources,  had  sunk  into 
oblivion  and  obscurity.  A  restless  female  instigator  succeeded 
in  rousing  him,  by  describing  the  object  of  their  aversion, 
elevated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  many  more,  married  to 
an  Emperor's  daughter,  and,  by  successive  successful  evolu- 
tions, continually  raised  higher  and  higher  to  that  giddy 
and  perilous  pinnacle  where  the  danger  of  downfal  is  most 
imminent. 

Napoleon,  constant  in  all  his  attachments,  domestic,  ami- 
cable and  political,  seldom  changed  his  ministers.  And  never 
warring  with  circumstances,  which  caused  his  being  called  a 
fatalist,  he  accepted  and  retained  Talleyrand  as  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Aifairs,  having  found  him  in  that  place  on  his  advent 
to  the  consulate.  There  Talleyrand  remained,  throughout  tiie 
consulate  and  empire,  till  detected  in  treachery ;  when  his  dis- 
missal was  arranged  munificently,  and  with  the  least  possible 
offence.  To  him  succeeded  Champagny,  v.ho  was  followed  by 
Maret,  and  in  181-',  Daru,  a  friend  of  ISIoreau.  For,  as  Na- 
poleon was  constant  in  his  attachments,  so  he  preferred  talents, 
probity  and  good  sjnse  in  a  minister,  to  servility  or  professed 
adhesion.  Daru,  'veil  known  as  a  friend  of  Moreau,  disap- 
proving his  punishment,  and  desiring  his  restoration  to  France, 
was  not,  on  that  account,  objectionable  to  the  Emperor  as  sec- 
retary. During  the  fatal  six  weeks  Napoleon  lost  at  Moscow, 
Daru  informed  him  that  he  had  received  a  confidential  letter 
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from  Madiitno  Moreau,  solicMtin^  tlie  ^iccrctary'.s  iritorccssion 
with  the  Kuiperor  to  penult  her  to  visit  ^'''-aiice,  in  order  to 
transact  some  i)res.sing  ])rivate  hnsii\ess.  J.'he  Emperor,  awaro 
of  lier  restless,  enterjtrisinj^  nature,  refused  permission.  Next 
year,  when  Moreau's  arrival  at  tlio  allied  head-([uarters  was 
announeed,  Napoleon  reminded  Daru  of  his  rccjuest  refused  at 
the  Krendiu  tlie  year  before.  IJernadotto  also  had  been 
enlisted  ai/'  Mist  Napoleon.  The  adroit  and  judicious  Emperor 
Alexander  ...timated  to  the  andjitious  French  cr  )wn-prince  of 
Sweden  that,  peradvcnture,  ho  might  supersede  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Moreau,  superadded  by  the  Kmperor 
Alexander's  managoment,  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  too 
Inul  .1  ehanee,  i'l  1S13,  of  becoming  French  chief  magistrate, 
as  in  1S04  he  attempted,  by  some  new  form  of  government. 
The  Russian  and  general  hope  of  Napoleon's  enemies  was  that 
two  generals  so  distinguished  by  talents  and  services  as  IJer- 
nadotte  and  Moreau,  and  so  much  beloved  by  French  soldiery, 
might  not  be  without  inHuencc  in  detaching  the  armv  from  Na- 
jjolcon,  or  at  any  rate  in  dividing  the  military  attachment  with 
him.  In  all  these  arrangements,  and  thenceforward,  the  Km- 
jteror  Alexander  was  a  great  contriver  and  greatest  actor. 
His  invitation  to  Moreau,  presented  through  Hyde  de  Nieu- 
ville,  was  a  letter  remarkal)le  for  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
which  distinguished  that  gentlemanly  monarch,  whom  Napo- 
leon (;alled  a  handsome  young  man,  cunning  as  a  (jreek  of 
the  lower  empire ;  as  grasping  of  territory  as  Napoleon  him- 
Bolf ;  but  who,  in  all  the  leading  part  he  took  in  Napoleon'8 
overthrow,  exhibited  admirable  kindness  of  method,  with 
sternest  execution.  "  Aware  of  your  sentiments,"  said  his 
letter  to  Moreau,  "and  proposing  to  draw  you  near  mo,  it 
gives  ine  pleasure  to  assure  you,  formally,  that  my  only  aim 
is  to  render  your  lot  as  satisfactory  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, without,  in  any  case,  exposing  you  to  put  your  conduct 
in  opposition  to  your  principles;  "  thus  treating  the  French 
lepublican  general's  patriotism  and  politics  with  the  nicest 
t'Mulerness,  when  seducing  him  to  put  on  Russian  livery,  to 
ligiit  against  the-  country  to  which  his  farewell  was,  "If 
wanted,  at  an}   time,  for  war,  the  Emperor  has  only  to  let 
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nic  know,  anJ  I  will  instuntly  return."  TlcrniKlottc's  sar- 
castic salute  to  his  French  coninule  in  arms  against  France 
was,  "  Take  care ;  the  French  will  never  know  the  victor  of 
IIohenliiMlen  in  Russian  regimentals."  The  last  time  I  saw 
bini,  just  before  he  sailed  under  Russian  escort,  ho  was 
giving  advice  how  to  discipline  our  army,  by  mixing  old 
soldiers  with  recruits.  He  died,  it  is  said,  smoking  a  segar, 
with  a  stoicism  of  which  neither  Napoleon  nor  Nelson  was  ca- 
pable. Some  years  afterwards,  the  present  queen-dowager  of 
Sweden,  Desiree  Clary,  Bernadotte's  widow,  informed  a  gen- 
tleman from  whom  I  have  it,  that  Madame  Moreau  had  told 
the  queen  how  wrong  it  was  for  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  stay  so 
long  in  this  half-civilized  country,  which  the  Creole  widow  of 
Moreau  held  in  strong  distaste. 

I  have  already  contradicted  the  common  rin  ^lish  and  Ame 
rican  misapprehension,  that  Bonaparte,  by  force  and  fraud, 
usurped  the  empire.  The  famous  pamphlet,  published  in  1800, 
entitled,  "  Parallel  between  Caesar,  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte," 
ascribed  to  Lucien,  and  said  to  be  written  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting Napoleon's  coronation,  was  the  work  of  Fontanes,  an 
eloquent  royalist,  just  returned  from  emigration  ;  and  so  far 
from  acceptable  to  Napoleon,  that  it  caused  a  diflerenco  be- 
tween him  and  Lucien,  which  was  not  healed  for  some  time. 
Weary  of  violent  changes,  anxious  for  repose,  and  used  to 
find  it  more  under  individual  control  than  multitudinous, 
great  numl  ere  of  the  French  desired  Bonaparte  for  dynastic 
ruler.  Foreign  monarchs  in  amity,  foreign  war  with  England, 
incessant  plots,  interior  tranquillity,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
combined  to  favor  his  ambition.  And  that  soared  above  mere 
personal  aggrandizement ;  to  put  himself  on  the  basis  of 
popular  sovereignty,  instead  of  the  discredited  royal  family, 
and  as  testamentary  executor  of  the  revolution,  found  a  great 
republican  empire.  Excess  and  overthrow  render  it  easy  to 
deny  his  sincerity,  and  denounce  his  design.  But  some  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  tyranny  commonly  imputed  to  him,  as  enor- 
mities of  his  imperial  despotism,  were  republican  measures. 
Conscription,  continental  sy.stem,  invasion  of  England,  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  captured  English  merchandize,  were  all  concep- 
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tions of  tlio  ropu1)lici)ns  wlio  ho;j;aii  the  French  Revolution,  and 
laid  tho  foundations  of  Napoleon's  Empire;  subdued  and  ex- 
terniinalod    feudal  anstoovacy  atid    coclesiastical  intolerance. 
Fourteen  cardinals,  in  tlu;  basilisk  of  8t.   l'(  cr's  cathedral, 
at  R<une,  joined  in  a  Te  Deuni,  (.haunted  for  the  downfal  of 
the  Pope,  and  restor  ition  of  the  Roman  Republic,  to  embrace 
all  Italy.     Two  I'op'^s,  IMus  VIl.  and  I'ius  IX,,  have  been  so 
lilie.d  as  to  be  almost  re])ublieaii.     Inllexibly  conservative  as 
Bonaparte  was,  detesting  the  -Jacobins  and  dreading  licentious 
democracy,  lie  was  sincerely  bent  on  the  g^eat  reforms  of  stato 
and  church,  which,  by  republicans,  are  deemed  essential  to 
free    government.     His    misfortunes    resulted    from  what  ho 
Would  excuse    as    temporary  departure    from  the   principles 
which  he  avowed  as    the  best.      Far  from   any  occasion  for 
fraud  and  violence,  all  he  liad  to  do  was  to  moderate  vehe- 
ment popular  tendency  and  impatience  to  call  him  Emperor, 
when  felt  as  master ;  to  which,  except  by  a  few  republicans. 
La  Fayette  and  Carnot  pleading  American,  which  were  deemed 
impracticable  instituiions  for  France,  there  was  no  opposition 
within,  and  which  everything  from  abroad  favored.     Universal 
sur..agc  chose  him.     Keitlier  as  Consul  nor  Emperor  had  he 
any  need  to  deal  surreptitiously  with  that  new  and  mighty 
element  of  public  favor.     Public  functionaries,  prefects  of  de- 
partments, electoral  colleges,  inhabitants  of  towns,  peasantry — 
all  rallied  to  his  promotion.     Those  who  deny  that  it  was  the 
•will  of  the  people  are  driven  to  the  assumption  that  the  mass 
are  incapable  of  judgment.     We  have  seen  latterly,  and  •won- 
derfully, the  whole  French    natiim    again    and    again   rally 
to  the   name  of  Bonaparte  as   their  nearly  unanimous  and 
entliusiastic  preference.     Neither  Consulate  nor  Empire  •was 
usurpation,  but  reformation,  however  eventually  abused ;  on 
both    occasions    by    the   will    of    the    people.      There    •was 
no   need   of  seduction,    intimidation,  force,    or   fraud.      Na- 
tional instinct  and  common  sense  indicated  Napoleon  as  the 
best  protector  of  every  one's  dearest  rights,  their  property, 
religion,   peace,   honor  and  advancement ;    as   the    man  best 
disposed,    and    no    monarch    so    able,    to    restore    and   pre- 
serve justice,  order,  etjuality,  and  even  liberty.     Popularity 
Vol.  111.  — 10 
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immense,  nnd  almost  immaculate,  made  him  Consul  anil  Em- 
peror. Masses  of  people,  with  no  motive  but  their  own  good, 
and  most  of  them  no  selfish  bins  to  mislead  their  instinet, 
never,  by  universal  suflVa^^c,  reject  the  favorite  wiio  approaches 
thetii. 

How  soon  Bonaparte  aspired  to  empire,  when  ho  be<T!in  to 
dream  of  a.  crown,  we  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but,  ncconling  to 
his  brother  Joseph's  testimony,  it  was  always  Napoleon's 
opinion  that  France  recpiired  a  monarch.  A  succession  of 
victories,  which  at  first  must  have  surprised  him  as  they  did 
all  others,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  a  conqueror ; 
and  his  ambition,  blooming  in  Italy,  might  then  have  rested 
eaii.sfied  with  military  fame,  had  not  con([uest8  rendered  him  a 
founder — enemies,  conspirators,  and  other  accidents,  an  enor- 
mous ruler.  When,  in  c(>nse(ni('nco  of  his  first  victories,  Jo- 
seph made  the  treaty  of  Lunevillo  with  Austria,  in  February, 
IHOl,  confirming  that  of  Campo  Forniio,  there  were,  in  Eu- 
rope, five  established  republics,  recognized  by  all  nations — tlie 
French,  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine;  and  so 
little  jealousy  or  apprehension  liail  lJ()!iap:irte  of  the  Hoinbon 
royal  family,  that  he  seemed  to  take  pri<le  in  creating  liouis 
of  ]>ourbon  Prince  of  i'arina,  King  of  Etruria ;  so  jiroelaimed 
king  on  the  iilst  of  March,  IHOl,  and  indebted  for  his  crown 
to  Bonaparte.  Of  his  brother  Napoleon's  early  predilection 
for  monarchy,  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  thus  testified,  and  vindi- 
cated his  ascent  to  the  French  throne.  "  His  proclamations 
to  the  army  of  Italy  sufiieienfly  announced,"  says  Joseph, 
"  that,  if  Bonaparte  arrived  at  power,  he  would  establish  a 
government  that  would  not  be  a  republic.  On  the  18th  Bru- 
niaire,  the  event  was  consummated.  From  that  epoch  dates 
the  Napoleon  monarchy,  at  first  elective  for  a  term  of  years, 
then  for  life,  and  finally  hereditary  ;  modifications  necessarily 
undergone.  Moreau  and  Georges'  conspiracy  determined  the 
declaration  of  inheritance.  Consul  for  a  time,  a  stroke  of 
state  policy  might  put  him  down  ;  for  life,  it  could  bo  done  by 
an  assassin.  He  took  inheritance  as  a  buckler.  The  agitation 
then  would  not  be  to  kill  him  —  it  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw the  state.     There  is  the  truth.     The  nature  of  things 
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tondotl  lO  itiheritniu'o  —  it  was  forced. "  More  fliati  any  otlior 
person  in  constant  conliiletitial  coiinininion  Avith  NajHilcon ;  in 
continual  corr^sponiK'nce  when  separiited  ;  nioro  familiar  than 
uny  other  witli  liis  phiiis.  thouj^hts  and  motives,  that  neknow- 
led^^inent  by  .Joseph,  puhlislied  to  the  world,  is  the  hi^rhi'st  evi- 
dence of  Napoleon's  uniform  monarchical,  hut  liberal  and  repre- 
sentative tendency. 

Monarchy,  as  designed  hy  him,  was  what  ho  deemed  royalty 
reformed.     I  have,  in  my  possession,  a  manuscript  copy  of 
•what  is  entitled,  *•  Project  of  Constitution  of  the  Eiiipiic,  dic- 
tated hy  the  Kuiperor  at  St.  Helena,  the  KHh  of  March,  iSiiO;" 
of  which  the  caption  called  (leneral  Hispositiou  is,  "Tlie  Kreiich 
Nation  is  constituted  in  a  donorrntic  monarchy,  under  the  de- 
nomination   of  the   French   Empire."      A   le;;islatiu'e   of  two 
liouses ;  peers,  hereditary  or  for  life,  a|)pointed  by  the  Em- 
peror; representatives  elected  by  the  ])eople  for  five  years, 
every  tax-payer  havin;:;   the  rii^ht  to  vote;   ])erfect  equality, 
considerable!  liberty,  a  free  |)ress,  religious  toleration,  and  other 
liberal  institutions  are  articles  of  this  constitution.     Somcthinj; 
like  the  English  government,  but  with  a  vast  advance  beyond 
it  in  the  right  of  suifrage,  was  the  constitution  which  Nap(deon 
deemed  best  then,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever   dictatorial    and   ilespotic    he   became.      The   Neajiolitan 
government,  as  reformcil  by  .Joseph  and  Murat ;  the  Spanish, 
us  settled  by  Joseph;  the  Dutch,  as  established  by  Louis;  the 
Tuscan,  as  Eli/a  arranged  it;  the  NVestphalian,  as  dictated  by 
Napoleon  himself  to  Jerome,  were  all  in  the  same  liberal  spirit, 
and  the  latter  with  extensive  published  instructions  by  Napo- 
leon, Avhen  at  the  pinnacle  of  power.     When  Louis  IMiilippo 
succeeded  to  the  French  throne,  with  monarchy  meliorated  by 
republican  institutions,  as  La  Fayette  proposed,  the  English 
constitution  was  immediately  reformed  by  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  sufl'rage.     And  those  who  consider  uni- 
versal suflVage   a  right  which  government   cannot,  by  right, 
withhold  from  those  who,  in  any  way,  contribute  to  its  sup- 
port, will  appreciate  France  in  that  great  reform.     France,  for 
the  last  half  century,  the  foremost  nation,  far  in  advance  of 
England,  and  as  prodigal  of  this,  the  greatest,  if  not  the  wisest 
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and  jnstcst  liberty,  as  any  of  the  freest  of  the  American  repub- 
lican states.  Such  might  have  been  the  French  Empire,  if, 
unmolested  by  foreign  aggressions,  reiterating  belligerent  coa- 
litions, royal  conspiracies,  and  other  provocations  to  at  least 
temporary  jjostjionement  of  the  kind  of  government  Napoleon 
preferred,  he  had  been  suffered  to  exercise,  in  peace,  the  pro- 
digious activity  of  his  mind,  and  iiidefatigiible  body,  in  tho 
development  of  free  institutions,  territorial  improvements,  and 
industrial  advantages  ;  instead  of  being  many  years  challenged 
to  war,  and  provoked  to  despotism,  every  year  augmenting 
his  power  and  indurating  its  force.  Joseph's  vindication  of 
Napoleon's  monarchy  thus  distinguished  it  from  tho  Bourbon 
royalty. 

"  Tlie  French  monarchy  had  feudal  rights,  an  exclusive  and 
privilegeil  nobility,  venality  of  offices,  official  substitutions,  par- 
liaments, convents,  proprietary  clergy,  confusion  of  the  state 
treasure  with  that  of  the  prince.  Did  Napoleon  establish  all 
that  ?  He  consecrated  the  liberty  of  individuals  and  of  pro- 
perty, accessibility  to  all  cmjjioymenis,  political  and  civil 
equality  of  rights  and  taxes,  freedom  of  worship,  juries,  civic 
acts  of  state,  salaried  ministers  of  worship,  distinctions  without 
privileges,  separation  of  the  public  funds,  and  accountability. 
The  Legion  of  Honor  preceded  the  Empire;  but  tho  decora- 
tions, instead  of  being  spread  over  special  and  exclusive 
classes,  Avere  extended  to  all  kinds  of  service,  to  all  kinds  of 
talents.  There  was  a  monarch,  but  he  was  emperor,  not  king. 
It  was  neither  hazard  nor  caprice,  nor  puerile  vanity,  that  led 
to  taking  one  of  those  titles  rather  than  the  other.  The  im- 
perial constitutional  monarchy  was  a  monarchy  because  there 
was  a  monarch,  but  it  was  quite  another  thing  from  the  royal 
French  monarchy." 

The  great  result  and  residuum  of  all  the  trials  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1849,  have  been  reforms  of  govern- 
ment, however  denominated,  and  by  whomever  ruled.  Louia 
XYl.  and  Napoleon  began  and  ended  their  supremacy  by  ap- 
proximations to  free  institutions.  Louis  XVIII.,  bidding  for 
the  throne,  offered  to  forego  many  royal  privileges  which 
Charles  X.  was  instantaneously  dethroned  for  attenii)ting  to 
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restore.  Louis  Philippe,  constrained  to  begin  by  renouncing 
still  more,  was  banished  for  endeavoring  to  check  the  onward 
course  of  freedom  to  a,  republic,  which  all  those  five  monarchs 
of  France,  Louis  XVL,  Napoleon,  Louis  XVITL,  Charles  X., 
and  Louis  Philippe,  were,  perhaps  unconscious  but  providen- 
tial instruments,  to  found  and  perpetuate,  by  universal  suffrage, 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Perfect  ecpiality,  great  dis- 
tribution of  property,  considerable  local  authority  instead  of 
entire  centralization,  religious  toleration,  many  of  the  rights 
of  freemen,  were  already  French  enjoyments  and  predilections, 
when  Bonaparte  was  as  much  constrained  as  disposed  to 
substitute  reformed  monarchy  for  abolished  royalty.  At  his 
installation,  in  17!'0,  the  government  was  republican  in  its 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  The  Council  of  Ancients, 
and  that  of  Five  Hundred,  contained  large  numbers  of 
men  pledged,  by  revolutionary  acts,  to  republican  establish- 
ments. Many  in  authority,  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
the  army,  were  republicans,  who  regarded,  Avith  suspicion,  the 
recall  of  so  many  rovalist  cmijirants,  and  disliked  the  concordat 
Avith  the  Pope,  because  it  reinstated  the  clergy.  Some,  with 
La  Fayette  and  Carnot,  opposed  the  First  Consul's  obvious 
advance  to  hereditary  authority,  Avhich  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impracticable,  probably,  for  him  to  compass 
Avithout  foreign  Avars,  royal  conspiracies,  and  other  such  stimu- 
lations of  the  aristocratic  instinct  of  mankind.  Without  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  French  Avere,  to  many  purposes,  re[)ublican 
freeme!!,  and  might  have  maintained  Bonaparte  as  the  ■  repub- 
lican chief  magistrate. 

During  sixty  consecutive  years,  monarchy  and  republicanism, 
vibrating  by  reactions,  contested  France,  stimulating  reforms 
in  England  and  other  countries  of  Euroj)e ;  Avhile,  at  the  same 
time,  the  stalulity  of  self-government,  and  security  of  property 
in  America,  inlluenced  many  European  nations  to  adopt  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Contrary  to  Joseph's  apology,  hoAvever, 
vanity,  not  only  Napoleon's  oAvn,  but  French  national  vanity, 
actuated  him  in  transforming  President  Bonaparte  into  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  AVliat  will  posterity  say  of  me,  Avas  his  inces- 
sant thought :  ambition  his  ruling  and  absorbing  passion.     If 
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mcvcly  selfish,  his  renown  woukl  liavo  been  greater  without  the 
dynasty  to  which  lie  sacrificed  himself  and  his  family.  A  citi- 
zen, dying  in  peace,  with  luiiversal  '■'^nedictions,  Avoald  have 
been  more  famous  than  the  Avarrit)r,  crowned  and  crushed  as 
the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  error  of  his  inordinate  ambition 
was  a  struggle  to  prolong  power  instead  of  perpetuate  fame. 
His  monarchy  was  of  no  use  to  himstlr,  nor  his  dynasty  lo  his 
family.  The  imperial  despotism  of  Napoleon  will  for  ever 
tarnish  General  and  President  Jjonaparte's  character.  Still, 
comparison  between  him  and  Washington  is  altogether  false, 
because  no  comparison  can  bo  made  between  French  and 
Americans.  Washington  might  have  been  as  ambitious  as  Bo- 
naparte,  to  no  purpose,  in  a  country  whore  a  king  would  shock 
the  traditions  and  instincts  of  nearly  all  the  people.  Repub- 
licanism in  France  was  as  strange  as  monarchy  here.  A 
French  Washington  would  be  as  great  an  incongruity  as  an 
American  Bonaparte.  Man-worship  is  American  as  well  as 
French :  but  not  man  as  a  monarch.  In  France,  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  man  can  be  great,  unless  monarch.  Wash- 
ington, less  vain,  more  moderate,  and  truer  than  Bonaparte,  if 
disposed  to  bo  king,  could  never  have  reconciled  the  American 
people  to  become  his  subjects.  Bonaparte's  probably  sincere 
conviction  that  a  monarch  is  indispensable  for  France,  was  also 
the  judgment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  best-informed  Frenchmen. 
Not  only  education,  but  traditional  freedom,  enabled  Americans 
to  prize  their  own  sovereignty  ;  while  French  jtopular  instincts, 
liowever  tending  to  eipiality  and  even  liberty,  had  not  been 
educated  to  self-government.  After  sixty  experimental  years, 
there  and  here,  monarchy  is  impossible  here,  and  republicanism, 
if  possible,  still  problematical  there.  It  seems  to  American 
repu1)licans,  and  to  British  freemen,  that  Napoleon's  error 
and  overthrow  proceeded  from  his  attempting  a  dynasty  with 
insufllicient  liberty;  by  which  mistake  two  of  his  royal  successors, 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  also  fell.  Whether  ATuerican 
republicanism  or  ]}ritish  freedom,  in  form,  can  ever  peaceably 
]>revail  in  France,  their  substance  appears  to  be  the  only  safe- 
guard against  commotion  :  either  popular  sovereignty,  by  uni- 
versal suifrage,  or  frequent  revolution,  the  alternatives. 
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Representative  government  is  the  impulse  of  the  age.  Mon- 
archs  may  remain,  perhaps  ;  but,  surrounded  by  numerous  prr- 
ticipf.nts  iu  autliority,  in  what  form  afhninistered  by  tlie  respec- 
tive governors,  may  yet  be  for  decision.  But  great  reforms, 
proclaiiued  by  British,  American,  and  French  revokitions,  are 
accomplished,  from  which  mankind  will  not  go  back  to  mediicval 
institutions.  Bonaparte,  whether  willing  or  otherwise,  was  ' 
among  the  great  reformers ;  and  fell,  striving  in  vain  to  recon- 
cile government  as  it  will  be  with  royalty  as  it  had  been. 

Still,  contrary  to  the  Hood  of  malediction  which  overwhelmed 
him  when  his  despotism  broke  down  and  ruin  followed,  was  his 
dictatorship,  as  he  excused  tyranny,  merely  selfish  ?  Most  of 
France  and  of  Europe  either  encouraged  or  pro\  oked  it ;  and 
Talleyrand,  representing  French  aristocracy,  and  Foucb'^ 
French  democracy,  also  chief  architects  of  his  downfall  Sieyes, 
Cambaceres,  La  Fayette,  Carnot,  far-sighted  and  honest  oppo- 
nents of  the  coronation,  Avere,  except  La  Fayette,  equally 
honest,  resolu'  "'ul  clear-sighted  opponents  of  his  final  abdi- 
cation, after  ■  years  of  false-glorious  reign.  Like  the 
delusive  eapt  .  ..i  Moscow,  Avliieh  Bevna»h)tte  predicted  at 
the  moment  of  that  immense  triumph,  was  the  first  step  of 
Napoleon's  Siill  mightier  reverses — imperial  coronation  began 
the  road  to  ruiii.  Not  long  after  that  imposing  event,  Napo- 
leon's genius  for  war  achieved  the  admirable  victory  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  which  his  genius  for  eloquence  embeinshed  by  the 
felicitous  despatch  or  bulletin  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  the 
three  emperors.  His  conqu:'red  and  humbled  future  father- 
in-law,  seeking  the  conqueror  in  his  te)\t,  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  on  the  l20th  December,  IHOo,  surrendered  territorial 
con(iuests,  which  to  most  of  Italy  superadded  much  of  Ger- 
niiuiy,  to  inflame  the  ujtstart  emperor's  feverish  lust  of  aggran- 
dizement. Pitt,  poorly  consoled,  not  comforted,  by  the  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  expired  under  those  terrible  discomfitures  of  his 
system.  For  followed  him  to  the  grave  before  he  could  per- 
suade either  Napoleon  or  England  to  make  peace.  Napoleon's 
ninth  campaign,  in  two  months  crushing  the  third  coalition 
raised  by  England  against  him,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  emboldened  to  aspire,  by  the  flatterers  who  surrounuod 
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and  the  success  that  tempted  him  to  surpass  all  modern  mo- 
nrirchs,  including  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  his 
thirty  diadems,  European,  American,  African,  and  Asiatic, 
and,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  to  hecome  the  modern  Charle- 
magne ;  the  Napoleonian  to  surpass  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Tlien  began  that  system  of  family  marriages  with  royal 
houses,  and  coronations  of  nearly  a'^  the  Bonaparte  family, 
which  brought  odium  and  perdition  on  Napoleon's  frustrated 
dynasty,  closing  with  thv.  disastrous  catastrophe  of  his  own 
repudiation  of  a  childless  good  old  wife,  like  himself  represent- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  French  people,  to  marry  a  foreign 
princess,  Jn  vain  to  gild  popular  by  patristic  legitimacy.  In 
every  one  of  those  marriages,  from  tliat  of  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  which  Avas  the  first,  to  Napoleon's,  which  was  the  last,  the 
Emperor  violated  laws,  affections,  and  prejudices  stronger  than 
laws  or  contracts.  Out  of  his  concpiests  by  the  campaign  of 
A-  ^terlitz,  surrendered  at  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  constructing 
kingdoms  for  the  Electors  of  ]jav!*ria  and  Wurtemburg,  mak- 
ing them  kings,  and  increasing  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  JJaden,  the  conipieror  Emperor  of  the  French  mar- 
ried his  wife  Josephine's  son,  Eugene  Heauharnois,  to  the  new- 
made  king  of  Bavaria's  daughter  Augusta ;  for  that  ])urpose 
broiiking  her  engagement  to  marry  the  heir  of  the  (J rand  Duke 
of  Baden.  To  that  heir  Napoleon  married  his  wife  Josei)liine's 
cousin,  Stephania  Heauharnois,  now  dowager  Urand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  in  spite  of  his  engagement  to  the  princess  of  Bavaria, 
the  reigning  Granil  Duchess  of  Baden's  invincilnc  repugnance 
to  degrade  her  blood-royal  by  marriage  with  the  vulgar  blood 
of  heroic  Bonapartes  and  Beauharnois,  who,  by  that  marriage 
of  Stephania,  became  nearly  allied,  not  only  to  the  reigning 
house  of  Baden,  but  to  the  Eniperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  legitimate  king  of  Sweden,  three 
reigning  sovereigns,  all  married  to  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  who  therefore  detested,  despised  and 
dreaded  Bonaparte.  Dissolving  his  brctther  Jerome's  marriage 
with  his  American  Avife,  Elizabeth  Patterson,  after  they  had  a 
son.  Napoleon  compelled  Jerome  to  marry  Catharine,  the 
daughter  of  the  new  King  of  Wurtemburg.    By  that  time  Ger- 
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man  royalty  and  aristocracy  was  burning  with  scarcely  smo- 
thered detestation  of  the  allcfred  murderer  of  a  Bourbon  royal 
prince,  Duke  of  Enghoin,  and  aggravated  German  invoterato 
prejudices  of  caste.  Yet  state  necessity  not  only  sulijugatcd 
hosts  of  humiliated  princes  and  nobles,  but  the  Beauharnois 
marriages  wit'i  the  Bavarian  and  Baden  families  proved  felici- 
tous, and  the  Bonaparte  marriage  with  the  Wurtemburg  prin- 
cess outlived  her  royal  family's  aversion. 

Family  coronation.^  'nastily  followed  royal  marriages.  One 
of  the  most  foolish  and  cortemptible  of  the  Bourljon  kings, 
Ferdinand  of  Naj-lrs,  his  ociious  wife  ruled  by  the  beautiful 
harlot  Lady  Hamilton,  with  her  glorious  paramour,  Lord 
Nclsor.,  Duke  of  Bronte,  by  Eni'lish  and  Russian  instigation, 
absurdly  forfeited  the  Neapolitan  throne,  by  provoking  Napo- 
leon to  expel  theiu  from  it.  Joseph  had  already  declined  that 
of  Lombardy,  when  proffered  by  Napoleon,  who  was  uncertain 
whether  Joseph  would  accept  that  of  Naples,  which  was  next 
offered.  Joseph  had  been  a  major  in  the  army,  when  appointed 
by  Napoleon  colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  infantry,  sta- 
tioned with  the  troops  at  Boulougne,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  England.  From  that  command  he  rose 
to  be  a  brigadier-general,  and,  as  the  Emperor's  lieutenant, 
entered  the  city  of  Naples,  the  15th  February,,  1800,  witli 
40,000  French  troops,  headed  by  Massena,  St.  Cyr,  and 
Regnier ;  and,  on  the  30th  March,  was  proclaimed  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1800,  Murat  was 
proclaimed  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  and  Clevcs,  who  succeeded 
Joseph  as  King  of  Naples  in  1808,  when  he  was  transferred 
by  Napoleon  to  ihc  kingdom  of  Spain.  On  the  6th  June, 
1800,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  King  of  Holland.  Li 
August,  1807,  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  West- 
phalia. Eugene  Beauharnois  was  already  Viceroy  of  Italy. 
Eliza  Bonaparte  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  Pauline 
Duchess  of  Guastalla.  To  tiic  seven  monarchs  in  his  family. 
Napoleon  tried  to  add  another,  in  the  person  of  his  step-son, 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  wouM  have  been  King  of  Sweden, 
but  for  his  objection,  and  his  wife's,  to  that  transfer  from  tlio 
Yiceroyalty  of  Italy.     When  the  overture  from  Swdon  'v  is 
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made  to  Franco,  in  1810,  f(>  •  a  king,  instead  of  the  lawful  but 
occeniric  and  troublesome  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  Berna- 
dotte,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph,  got  himself  nominated,  and 
when  Eiigone  declined  it,  through  Napoleon's  assistanco,  was 
selected  for  that  place.  Napoleon  and  Bcrnadottc  had  so  often 
and  angrily  ((uarrelled,  that  the  Emperor  said  he  would  rather 
have  a  better  Frenchman  on  the  Swedish  throne,  and  therefore 
profl'ered  it  to  his  step-son.  But  his  wife  did  not  choose  to 
change  her  religitm,  nor  Eugene  to  exchange  Italy  for  Sweden, 
and  Bernadotte  was  thereupon  taken  as  the  substitute.  Had 
Napoleon's  wishes  prevailed,  Eugene,  as  King  of  Sweden,  and 
Lucien,  as  King  of  Portugal,  would  have  been  superadded  to 
the  other  crowd  of  kings,  extending  from  the  extreme  south 
to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  governing  many  of  the  finest 
countries.  It  was  also  Napoleon's  wish  to  endow  his  mother 
with  a  principality,  by  creating  her  Princess  of  Corsica,  which 
was  prevented  by  her  prefercJice  for  domesticity  with  her 
children,  resilience  at  either  Paris  or  Home,  and  the  modera- 
tion of  hor  desr^ircs,  not  her  son's,  the  Emperor. 

These  monstrous  mistakes  of  unscrupulous  ambition  were 
not  altogether  without  feeling.  Napoleon's  heart  misled 
his  head  in  the  selection  of  his  brothers,  instead  of  other 
instruments.  Both  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  well  as  Louis 
Philippe  furnished,  the  former  an  example,  the  latter  an 
imitation,  in  their  more  successful  attempts  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  where  the  descendants  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
grandson  yet  reign,  and  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe  is  closely 
allied  by  marriage.  But  while  Spain  and  Naples,  as  well  as 
"Westphalia,  were  all  benefited  by  Bonaparte  kings,  great 
detriment  to  Napoleon  resulted  from  his  inordinate  aggran- 
dizement, in  unsuccessfully  placing  brothers  on  those  thrones. 
Nothing  but  success  can  justify  or  excuse  such  ambition. 
And,  except  Jerome,  every  one  of  Napoleon's  tln-ee  other 
brothers  revolted,  Lucien  and  Ijouis  forcibly,  Joseph  by  strong 
remonstrances,  against  the  Emperor.  Brotherhood  required 
and  authorized  declarations  and  acts  of  independence  which 
other  agents,  in  their  stead,  need  not  and  probably  would  not 
have  resorted  to.     Lucijn  Bona^»arte  was  inllexibly  opposed  to 
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any  croAvn.     When  he  married  J  is  second  wife,  the  widow 
1 1  Joubontliou,  as  beforc-mentioiiod,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's 

rosistanco  to  that  marriage,  the  brothers  quarrelled,  separated, 
and  lived  apart  for  several  years.     liucien  retired  to  Home, 
11  where   ho   was  welcomed   and   favoured   by  Pope   Pius   the 

Seventh,  who,  as  llishop  of  Imola,  had  avowed  sentiments 
almost  as  democratic  as  those  of  Luoien.  In  1807,  when  Na- 
poleon was  at  Venice,  Joseph,  then  jv  ji^  of  Naples,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Emperor,  always  conciliating,  obtained  the  Emperor's 
consent  to  a  private  interview,  recjuested  by  Lucien,  in  a  letter 
from  Modena  to  Joseph.  At  night,  the  Eniperor's  secretary, 
Meneval,  conducted  Lucien  from  the  inn,  where  he  was  incog- 
nito, by  private  ways,  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet.  They 
were  together  till  near  midnight,  when  Lucien  left  the  apart- 
ment, his  eyes  red  with  (oars  cshed  in  angry'  controversy 
between  the  two  equally  unyielding  brothers.  Napoleon 
warmly  urged  Lucien  to  renounce  his  wife,  for  whom  splendid 
provision  should  be  made,  and  return  to  France,  whence  Napo- 
leon would  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Lucien  per- 
emptorily and  passionately  refused  a  throne,  on  condition  that 
he  should  renounce  the  wife  by  wb'>T"  '.c  then  had  several 
children.  With  deep  emotion,  and  eyes  inllamed  with  tears, 
as  he  loft  the  Emperor's  room,  Lucien  said  to  Meneval,  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  family,  or  forego  his 
independence,  and  that  he  then  left  his  brother  Napoleo'.,  pro- 
bably, for  ever.  The  Emperor,  still  hoping  to  prevail  on 
Lucien  to  marry  a  princess,  and  mount  a  throne,  charged  both 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  consent. 
But  so  indignantly  averse  was  Luoien,  tiiat,  when  Napoleon 
intimated  that  t'le  handsome  widow  Lucien  married  was  not 
as  virtuous  as  she  was  handsome,  Lucien  is  said  to  have 
fiorcely  retorted,  "And,  pray,  how  virtuous  was  the  widow 
you  married  ?" 

At  that  angry  midnight  interview.  Napoleon,  however,  got 
Lucien's  consent  to  allow  his  daughter  Charlotte  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  then  soliciting  a  wife  of  the 
Boniiparte  family.  Charlotte  was  accordingly  taken  frtm 
Italy  to  Paris,  preparatory  to  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand 
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VII.,  but  finally  declined  the  royil  match,  returned  to  her 
father,  and  married  the  Italian  prince  Uabrielli.  Popo 
Pius    the   Seventh    created    Lucien's    estate,    called    Canino, 
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near  itome,  a  principality,  where  liUcien  renn 
from  Napoleon,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of  his  imperial 
follies,  as  he  called  them.  AVhen  the  Emperor  repudiated 
Josephine,  to  marry  another  wife,  alarmed  by  that  extreme 
transaction,  Lucien  fled  from  the  possibility  of  being  himself 
forcibly  married  to  some  princess.  With  the  Emperor's  per- 
mission, which  he  solicited,  Lucien  sought  an  asylum  in  Ame- 
rica, where  alone  he  would  be  safe  from  the  possibility  of  his 
being  forced  to  mount  a  tnrone.  On  *he  5th  August,  1810, 
embarking  with  his  family  for  this  country,  he  was  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cagliari,  where  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  too  fearful  of  Napoleon's  displeasure  to  let  his  disobedient 
fugitive  brother  even  land.  Putting  to  sea  again,  Lucien's 
vessel  was  taken  l)y  an  English  cruiser  to  Malta ;  whence, 
afier  some  months'  dotontion,  he  was  conveyed  to  England. 
Landed  at  Plymouth,  the  18th  December,  1810,  he  was  suf- 
fered, as  a  prisoner  at  large,  to  establish  himself  at  Tomgrave, 
near  Ludlow,  Avhere  he  spent  the  four  last  years  of  Napoleon's 
empire,  in  literary  retireniont.  In  April,  1814,  the  treaty  of 
Paris  set  him  free,  when  he  returned  to  Pome,  Avelcomed  as 
usual  by  the  Pope.  While  in  England,  he  completed  his  poem 
called  Charlemagne,  an  epic  in  twenty-four  books,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  jjresented  by  Joseph. 

Louis  Bonaparte's  aversion  to  the  throne  which  Napoleon 
compelled  him  to  mount  was  as  marked  as  Lucien's.  His  bro- 
ther, by  whom  ho  was  brought  up,  compelled  him  to  marry 
Ilortensia  lieauharnois,  when  Louis's  affection  was  avowed  for 
her  cousin  Lapagerio.  Fou?  years  after  that  event,  Avhich  Louis 
never  ceased  to  deplore  as  worse  than  any  niLs-alliance,  giving 
rise  to  continual  alienation  between  him  and  his  brother's  step- 
daughter, and  suspicions  of  her  amours  with  other  men,  Louis 
was  commanded  by  the  Emperor  to  assume  the  royal  sceptre  of 
Holland,  changed  from  a  republic  to  a  kingdom,  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  Napoleon's  continental  system,  by  which,  uu- 
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to  that  subserviency,  to  all  wars  as  barbarous,  and  to  liis  pleas- 
ing wife  as  odious,  was  nevertheless  proclaimed  King  of  Holland, 
the  5th  June,  1800,  Avith  undisguised  insubordination  to  his 
imperial  brother's  mandate;  on  the  15th  of  that  month  and 
year,  took  possession  of  his  royal  palace  at  the  Hague,  and 
soon  after  lost  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  who  died  of  the  c^oup, 
heir-presumptive  to  the  Napoleon  throne.     By  patriotic,  con- 
scientious, and  wise  performance  of  his  duties  as  King  of  Hol- 
land, reducing  the  taxer.,  economizing  the  expenses,  developing 
the   commerce,    mitigating   the   ppnal    code,  and   other   im- 
provements, Louis  rendered  himself  welcome  to  his   Dutch 
subjects.     But  by  extending  their  commerce,  which  interfered 
with  the  continental  system,  he  offended  the  Emperor ;  who, 
after  several  fruitUss  complaints,  sent  for  King  Louis  to  Paris, 
personally  reproached  his  disobedience,  and  threatened  to  oc- 
cupy Holland  with  French  troops,  in  order  to  enforce  the  ex- 
clusion of  English  commerce  and  manufactures.    Louis's  reply 
was,  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  French  soldier  set  foot  in  Hol- 
land, he  would   have   tho    dikes   cut,  inundate  the  country, 
drown  the  French  invaders,  abdicate  the  crown,  and  leave  the 
kingduin.     Soldiers,  under  Oudinot,  and  M.  Serrurit'r,  after- 
Avards  French  minister  in  this  country,  being  sent  to  Holland, 
as  imperial  charge  d'affaires  to  execute  Napoleon's  orders,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1810,  King  Louis  abdicated  tho  throne  in 
favour   of   his    oldest   son,    retired    into   Austrian    territory, 
and  afterwards  to  Gratz,  in  Styria,  where  he  remained,  under 
the  assumed  title  of  Count  of  St.  Leu,  living,  like  Lucien,  in 
literary  seclusion,  till  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Russia,  when 
Louis  tendered  his  services  to  the  Emperor,  in  any  way  iu 
whicl),  with  his    dilapidated  health,  they  could  be  rendered 
useful. 

Louis,  most  of  his  life  a  valetudinarian,  mortified  and  cha- 
grined by  marriage  witli  a  handsome,  accomplished,  and 
attractive  woman,  and  still  more  by  his  deportation  to  a 
throne,  sickly,  proud,  querulous,  honest,  humane,  conscien- 
tious, and  uncompromising,  brought  up  by  his  brother  Napo- 
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Icon,  who  nssumod  over  him  parcntul  antlu)rity,  to  which  Louis 
reluctiuitly  submitted,  always  restive  under  his  imperious 
brother's  yoke,  solitary  and  devotional,  sou^^ht  consolation 
in  literary  pursuits.  AVhilo  a  youth  with  Napoleon,  in  Kjrypt, 
his  letters,  some  of  which  were  captured  and  publi.shod, 
were  remarkable  for  their  ^eno'-olent  spirit,  /vi  (Jratz, 
after  his  abdication,  he  published  a  novel  called  Maria,  de- 
scriptive of  Dutch  manners,  and  of  his  relish  for  the  plain, 
frugal,  manly  character  of  the  Hollanders:  also,  a  Memoir 
on  Versification,  and  an  Essay  on  that  subject ;  an  opera 
caMcd  Ruth  ;  and  a  tragedy,  Lucretia,  in  blank  verse.  After- 
wards, at  Florence,  in  18:28,  he  published  another  collec- 
tion of  poems.  But  his  best-known  work  is  a  Vindication  of 
Napoleon  from  the  aspersions  of  Walter  Scott ;  in  which  Louis 
deplores  the  fame  of  all  conquerors.  With  extreme  but 
sincere  horror  of  their  renown,  he  declares,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  how  reasonable  beings  can  employ  their  short-lived 
existence,  instead  of  loving  and  helping  each  other,  and  pass- 
ing through  life  as  gently  as  possible,  only  in  mutual  destruc- 
tion, as  though  inexorable  time  did  not  perform  that  task  fast 
enough.  In  another  of  his  publications,  Louis  declares  that 
fulfilment  of  duty  was  the  invariable  rule  of  his  conduct ; 
striving  to  harm  none ;  sacrificing  his  happiness,  tran(iuillity, 
and  reputation,  to  that  primary  motive  of  man's  being.  La 
sour,  unhealthy  independence,  escaping  from  a  throne  and 
charming  wife,  Louis  Bonaparte  spent  the  residue  of  his  pecu- 
liar life  in  literature  and  devotion.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
aversion  to  and  desertion  of  the  Dutch  throne,  he  claimed  it 
as  his  son's  right,  when,  in  1814,  the  French  were  finally 
expelled  from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  people  offered  the  crown 
to  their  former  stadtholdcr,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Louis  pro- 
tested against  King  William's  coronation,  insisting  that  by  his 
(Louis's)  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  the  crown  was  lawfully 
that  son's,  by  better  right  than  William's,  given  by  the  people ; 
a  pretension  apparently  incous^istcnt  with  Louis's  whole  life, 
and  all  Bonaparte  assertion  of  popular  sovereignty. 

The  self-willed  stuff,  which  Napoleon  called  his  sister  Caro- 
line's independent  spirit,  he  found  an  obstacle  to  his  plans  in 
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nearly  all  lus  family;  in  his  mother,  his  sister  Pauline  —  in 
liis  brothers  Luv,:oii  antl  liouis  emphatically.  .Tosejth  refused 
the  kingdom  of  Lomhardy,  reluctantly  accepted  that  of  Spain, 
frecjuently  and  sharply  remonstrated  with  Napoleon  against 
his  interference  there,  and  strove  to  govern  as  King  of  Spain, 
not  as  Viceroy  of  the  French  Emperor.  Fraternal  discord 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  Dutch  King  is  curious  proof 
of  the  mixture  of  afl'ection  with  ambition  in  Napoleon's  ag- 
grandizement; suffering  his  heart  to  lead  his  head  in  tho 
selection  of  vassal  kings.  Alarming  all  mankind  by  the  enor- 
mity of  his  empire,  lie  fondly  but  unwisely  stati^Mied  at  its 
outposts  those  who,  to  be  respected  by  their  subjects,  felt,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  show,  independence  of  their  imitcrial  con- 
stituent, and  preference  for  their  own  domininiiH.  A  Dutch 
king  fur  Holland,  or  a  French  king,  jirovided  that  he  was  not 
a  Hunaparte,  might  have  been  the  Emperor's  willing  viceroy, 
subservient,  anxious  to  obey  his  commands,  and  merit  his  ap- 
j  robation.  A  brother's  palpable  policy  was  to  convince  hia 
subjects  that  their  monarch  was  their  patriotic  chief,  not  ano- 
ther distant  monarch's  obseciuious  instrument.  Napoleon  must 
liave  found  any  deputies  more  subordinate  than  the  brothers 
lie  chose  for  his  occasional  kingdoms.  ^Vhen  apprised  of  Louis' 
flight  from  Holland,  the  Emperor  shed  tears  of  passionate  dis- 
appointment. ''Think,"  he  exelainiod,  "  of  the  brother  whom 
1  etliieated  out  of  my  lieutenant's  slender  pay,  with  whom  I 
shared  my  mattress,  disobeying  and  deserting  me !"  (.'ban- 
ning, Emerson,  and  other  mere  American  echoes  of  Hritish 
often  absunl  misapprehension,  denounce  as  selfishness  what 
was  but  natural  weakness,  in  the  great  dictator,  who  loved 
power  of  all  things,  but  loved  his  family  too. 

Louis,  an  ardent  lover  of  i>eaee,  conscientiously  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  to  serve  Holland,  flattered  himself  that  ho 
could  make  terms  with  England;  and  sent  Labouehere,  a  re- 
spectable Dutch  ni' rcbant,  to  London  on  that  errand,  with  tho 
Emperor  Napoleon's  consent,  who  made  repeated  efforts  and 
overtures  for  peace,  which  England  always  rejected.  Annexa- 
tion of  Holland  to  France  was  the  result.  Tho  Dutch  national 
deputies  being  consulted,  declared  that  it  was  better  for  Uol- 
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lunil  to  form  part  of  Franco,  if  constniincd  to  support  tlio 
coiitiiu'iitiil  svsli'in,  than  to  rt-niain  an  inilcpcmlcnt  nation  df- 
privi'd  of  maritime  commcrco.  Tlu;  Kiiiperor  Mapoloon's  oHii-ial 
letter  to  liis  lirotlior,  Kinj^  Louis,  on  that  occasion,  is  one  of  the 
most  rcmarkahlo  spccimena  of  family  afl'cctioii,  imperial  lof^ie, 
and  national  policy.  "Your  majesty,  mounting  the  Dutch 
throne,  forjrut  that  you  are  French,  strained  all  the  sprin;j;s  (»f 
your  reason,  and  tortured  the  delicacy  of  your  conscience,  to 
]>ersua<le  yourself  that  you  are  Dutch.  Dutch,  uell  disposed 
to  the  French,  have  heen  neglected  or  persecuted  ;  those  favor- 
able to  Fnghmd  promote<l.  Your  majesty  has  misconceived 
my  character,  my  kindness  ami  forhearance  towards  yourself. 
I  insist  on  the  interdiction  of  ail  commerce  and  comnuinication 
with  England,  a  ilcet,  an  army,  and  aholition  of  all  j>rivileges 
of  nobility  contrary  to  the  constitution  which  I  drew  myself  for 
Holland.  Your  wajesty  will  find  a  brother  in  me,  if  you  are  a 
Frenchman.  I>ut  if  you  forget  community  of  country,  you 
must  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  forget  ties  of  nature.  Annexa- 
tion of  Holland  to  France  is  best  for  France  and  Holland,  and 
most  injurious  to  Kngland." — The  continental  system,  so  called, 
ascribed  by  most  Kngli>li  and  Americans  to  Mapoleon,  was  not 
his  device,  but  part  of  the  powerl'ul  republican  j»olicy  which  he 
inherited  from  the  revolution  ;  obvious  ami  natural  continental 
counter-action  of  Uritish  insulated  commercial  ami  manufactur- 
ing aggrandizement ;  which  convinced  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
on  his  visit  to  England,  in  l^il4,  that,  if  thoroughly  enforced, 
it  must  have  compelled  Great  Britain  to  make  peace;  and  whose 
revival,  since  Napoleon's  overthrow,  demonstrates  its  republican 
and  imperial  wisdom.  Louis  IJonaparte's  honest  and  invincible 
maintenance  of  the  interests  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  provoking 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  French  Empire,  is  commonly 
set  down  as  one  of  the  unjustitlable  acts  of  Napoleon's  bound- 
less rapacity.  My  argument  is  less  his  justification  than  his 
description.  The  policy  of  the  continental  system  1  have  but 
cursorily  touched,  merely  to  exj)lain  it,  metre  to  describe  its 
supposed,  but  who  was  not  its  real  author.  For  its  efl'ectual 
enforcement  Holland  was  indispensable.  It  was,  in  Napoleon's 
managemeni,  like  uur  indelinile  embai'go  devised  by  President 
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.Ti'lTorson,  a  wciipon,  not  tor  war,  but  to  provcnt  or  put  a  stop 
to  it;*  sMlVci'iiif^s,  by  pi'jicc,  in  the  resilient  absorption  of  llol- 
liintl  by  Franco,  the  parts  perlurincil  by  liouis  and  Napoleon 
l5onaparte,  <:5ro.ssly  misrepresiiited  and  much  niisunderstood, 
have  bc(  M  dwelt  upon  in  this  sketch,  however,  us  characteristic, 
not  political  rectiliciitions. 

.Jerome's  American  marria^re  was  said  to  be  th(^  cause  of  his 
exclusion  from  successiiui  to  the  empire  founde(l  by  Napoleon. 
As  bcfiu'e  mentioned,  I'opt-  I'ius  Vlf.  refusing  to  sanction 
.lerome's  divorce  from  Miss  I'attcrson,  the  Emperor,  by  what 
nuiny  of  his  coufxlential  advisers  deemed  sovereign  authority, 
dissolved  his  l)rother's  marriai^c.  (ieorge  the  Third's  dis«  !v- 
iiig,  by  that  said  to  bi-  royal  privilege,  the  marriage  of  his 
Vumgest  son,  the  J)uke  of  Sussex,  with  Lady  Augusta  Mur- 
ray, was  (pioti'd  as  a  precedent;  and  many  other  acts  of  siu.  - 
lar  power.  Ibit  lor  .lercaue's  exclusion  from  the  succession, 
and  had  it  reuiainid  in  force  after  Napoleon's  last  abdication, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  son  by  Maria  Louisa,  .Jerome's 
American  son,  next  after  the  present  I'resident  of  France, 
might  become  eiititleil  as  successor  to  the  French  throne. 
Nor  would  the  grandson  of  a  Ijaltimorc  merchant,  in  tho 
drama  of  amazing  l>on:iparte  events,  be  more  foreign  to  tho 
scene  than  the  grandson  of  a  merchant  of  Marseilles.  Some 
of  the  Kmperor's  ilalterers,  and  among  them  our  fellow-citizen 
Talleyrand,  held,  however,  American  connexion  in  j)eculiar  dis- 
taste. Joseph  showed  mc  a  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  Napo- 
leon, dissuading  him  from  violent  or  arbitrary  measures  to 
break  up  .lerome's  American  nnirriago,  and  counselling  gentler 
ju'oceedings  with  the  delin((ucnt  young  prince  ;  whic'i  charac- 
teristic letter  ilattered  the  Emperor's  vanity  by  an  k  >*  •;;ratic 
sarcasm  at  the  American  match,  somewhat,  as  I  recollect  them, 
in  these  terms  :  "Not,  sire,  that  1  advise  your  majesty  to  sub- 
mit to  tlu'  transatlantic  connexion,  for  I  can  imagine  few 
greater  domestic  annoyances  than  twenty  oi  thirty  American 
cousins."' 

hi  August,  L*^OT,  .lerome's  atonement  for  tho  American 
inurri;igc,  an<l  obsei[uious  submission  to  his  imperial  brother, 
were  siixnaliscd  bv  uiarrviiig  the  King  of  Wirtemburg's  daughter 
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The  wcdiliiiu;  Mas  coli'bratod  at  Paris,  with  <>;roat  splendor,  in 
the  niitlst  of  a  viulout  thinulor-storin,  striking  tlie  Tuilh'rios, 
v.hirli,  lilvo  tlio  oahimitous  oi-rurreiioos  at  the  woihliiij!;  of  the 
last  (,>|iu'('ii  ami  first  Kiiipross  «»t'  Franco,  socuiod  portt'Mtoiis  of 
liiiu's  ol"  troiiltlo.  Joronie's  princely  wife,  however,  lia'idsonie 
tinil  excellent,  took  lier  npstart  divorced  hnsband  for  better, 
i'or  worse,  lor  richer,  i'or  poorer,  with  adniirablo  constancy; 
and.  throiijihout  a  life  of  vicissitndos,  from  royal  spletidor  to 
painful  destitution,  performed,  to  the  last,  every  duty  with 
iieroi(!  feminine  virtue.  After  her  husbaml's  dejiradation  by 
his  brother's  downfall,  the  Kin^jf  of  ^Yirteniburg's  daui^hter 
resisted  all  the  harsh  efforts  of  her  own  roval  faniilv  to  sepa- 
rate  her  from  her  husl)aiul,  with  a  constancy  which  he  had  not 
evinced  when  subraliiinu;  to  be  divorced  from  the  humbler 
American  wife,  to  whom  lie  was  as  lawfully  married. 

The  constitution  whicii  Napoleon  dictated  for  Jerome's  king- 
dom of  ^Vestphalia  is  too  memorable  a  proof  of  the  lil)ei'al  pro- 
clivity of  their  progressive  age,  eountervailinir  the  Kmperor's 
iidlilary  despotism,  not  to  deserve  to  be  incorporated  witli  any 
account  of  him.  A  kingdom,  called  Westphalia,  was  con- 
structed for  .Jerome  in  part  of  that  Hessian  portion  o'"  CJer- 
many  whose  prince,  during;  the  war  of  the  .Vmerican  Revolu- 
tion, supi)lied  lurelings  in  arms  to  subdue  transatlantic  inde- 
pendence:  an  ephemeral  kingdom,  which  soon  vainshed,  to  bo 
replaced  by  the  most  llagrant  of  the  Cierinan  i)etty  despotisms. 
From  the  towering  eminence  of  his  vastest  emj)ire,  ^Japoleon 
prescribed  to  his  youngest  brother  a  written  constitution  for 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  strongly  marketl  with  the  popular 
si)irit  of  American  institutions,  which,  whether  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  the  mightiest  European  monarch  was  one  of 
the  greatest  instruments  to  introduce  and  establish.  In  that 
tone  of  absolute  connnand,  which,  if  not  part  of  his  nature, 
had  become  habitual  with  Napoleon,  so  as  to  be  stronger  than 
nature,  Jerome  was  directed  to  "convoke  the  deputies  of  his 
kingdom,  half  noble,  half  plebeian;  keej)  the  third  estate 
always  a  majority ;  in  your  ministries,  cabinets,  if  possible,  in 
your  appellate  tribunals,  in  your  adnuidstrations,  let  tho  greater 
number  of  persons  you  employ  not  be  nobles  ;  that  system  will 
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go  rifrlit  to  tilt'  heart  of  (ienuaiiy ;  iiiid  never  mind,  tlioii^li  it 
annoys  tlie  otlier  class.      Do  not  afiect  to  raise  up  tlie  tliird 


estate,  but    take,   lor 


P 


)nneii)le  avowed 


to  elioose    talents, 


wherever  they  are.  A(hi|)t,  at  once,  the  Code  Xapoleon. 
Your  throne  will  ho  founded  truly  and  oidy  on  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  people.  What  all  the  (Jornian  jx'ople  impa- 
tiently ilesire  is,  that  ])ersons  not  nohle,  hut  with  talents,  shall 
have  an  eipial  rijfht  to  consideration  and  employnjent  ;  that  all 
sorts  of  servitude  and  of  intermediate  connexions  hetween  the 
sovereiifii  and  the  lowest  of  his  people  should  he  aholished. 
The  benefits  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  public  trials  by  juries, 


^vl 


11  b 


)e  distnictive  characteristics  or  your  nionarcliv,  on  whose 


elVects  I  count  more  for  its  establishment  and  ext 


elision 


the 


than 
jireati'st  VK'tories.     'I'he  people  must  enjoy  liberty,  e(|Uality, 
and  lia|)piiiess  unknown  t(»  the  other  people  of  (lermany.     Such 
a  stroiiirer  barrier  for  vou  ajrainst  IJussia 


irovernmen 


t  will 


than  fortifii'il  places  or  h'reiich  protection 


What 


people  won 


Id 


wish  to  return  un 


,ler  tl 


le  arbitrary 


rule  of  llussia,  after  tastinir 


the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  administration?  The  jK-ople 
of  (ierniany,  those  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  8})aiii,  desire 
eoualitv  aiul  liberal  ideas.  In  the  nianv  years  that  I  have 
}ieen  conductiiiinr  the  atVairs  of  Europe,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
be  convinced  that  the  jxrumblinu;  of  the  privilejred  is  contrary 


to  jreneral  opinion 


the 


reason  and 


1  li<:;ht^ 


He  a  constitutional  kin_<r,  which,  if  even 
of  the  aire  were  not  enough,  in  your  po- 


j»iti(Ui,  good  policy  would  direct." 

Thus  created,   crowned  and  regulated,   Jerome  established 
himself   at    Cassel ;    anotlu'r    not    unconscious -but   voluntary 


acent  of  the  freedom  which,  fr 


om 


1' 


ranee  ami  an 


1 


ani)eror, 


was  spreading  throughout  all  Euro})e,  precursor  of,  at  any  rate, 


.nij: 


representative,  and  perhaps  rej)ul)iican  governnuMit. 
Jerome  was  recognised  as  a  constitutional  monarch  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  except  England — especially  by  the  Hiis- 
sian  Emperor,  concealing  his  annoyance  at  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westithalia.  As  in  Naples,  and  in  S[)ain,  Napo- 
leon and  Joseph,  so  Jerome  founded  liberty  and  eiimility  in 
Westphalia,  where  the  younger  brother  governed  with  good 
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sense,  estiibli.sliing  useful  institutions,  and  constructing  monu- 
mental einhellislunonts. 

Ill  Niijiles,  ill  Sjiaiii,  in  German)',  wherever  Napoleon  en- 
throned his  brothers,  they  were,  each  one  of  them,  and  his  two 
reiiriiiiiij  sisters  likewise,  much  better  rulers  than  the  monarehs 
they  su])planted.  And,  Avhile  Napoleon's  ambition  was  the 
leading;  motive  for  their  enthronement,  yet  family  attachment 
was  also  an  amiable  but  fatal  motive.  The  policy  which  builds 
and  enlarj^es  empires,  Avhich  necessitates,  and  thereby  warrants 
Great  liiitain  to  subdue  hundreds  of  millions  in  India,  Russia 
to  incorporate  I'oland.  Austria  to  annex  Hungary  and  parts 
of  Italy,  and  this  pacific  republic  the  vast  dominions  already 
annexed,  by  ])urchase  and  contpiest,  to  its  rnion,  that  policy 
may  bcttfr  justify  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Spain,  or  invasion 
of  liussia,  than  his  attempts  can  be  vindicated  to  establish,  at 
once,  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  on  more  than  half  a  dozen 
thrones.  No  acts  of  despotic  aggrandizement  were  so  inju- 
rious to  him  as  those  domestic  weaknesses.  The  lionaparte 
family  ruined  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  For  one  and  the  same 
IiouscIkiM  to  mount  the  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  Naples, 
Holland,  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  so  many  separate 
niniiai-chs.  Mas  monstrous  and  insull'erable  violence  to  all  esta- 
blished iileas  of  balanced  j)ower,  and  shockeil  the  coiuinoii 
sense  of  Europe  alt(^gether.  It  was,  moreover,  as  contemptible 
as  it  was  t'ormidable.  Aristocracy  sneered,  royalty  revolted  at 
siidiUn  upstarts,  whom  no  power,  pomp,  or  talents,  could  save 
frniu  even  popuhir  contempt.  Not  only  did  the  pettiest  princes 
look  down  on  them,  but  they  were  obliged  to  look  up  to  the 
pettiest  descendants  of  j)rincely  ancestral  families.  Military 
subjugation  might  dethrone  and  intimidate,  but  it  could  not 
reconcile  j)eople  to  novel  installations  so  numerous,  of  whom 
every,  and  evei<  one,  was  extremely  dilRcult  of  ucceptunce. 
The  princijile  of  legitimate  succession,  by  primogeniture,  to 
thrones  and  j)ossessions,  is  a  reasonable  method  for  prevent- 
ing controversy  and  civil  wars,  like  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments, which  ages  sanction.  To  tread  such  traditions  under 
foot,  at  once,  by  the  substituted  principle  of  elective  right, 
hard   to   be   ad>ij)ted   by  one   iiati(.iii,  when    asserted   for  six   or 
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seven  chief  mn<ristratejj  all  at  once,  and  then  coupled  with  tlio 
c\ii!o(lcd  hereditary  rule,  appeared  irrational,  alarmed  ]>redi- 
leelions,  was  displeasing  to  the  conunon  people.  Napoleon 
w;is  oliliged  to  adopt  election  as  the  basis  of  his  own  empire; 
and  novel  methods  for  all  the  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  royalties 
and  aristoorai-ies  he  cstahlished  hv  jireat  chansies.  iiroclainied 
as  rei'orms,  which,  tending  to  overthrow  absolute,  introduce  a 
representative  li'overnment.  J5ut  for  a  ])()nai)arte  dvnastv 
to  force,  all  at  once,  any  novelty  on  several  countries,  for  the 
advancement  to  royalty  of  seven  brothers  and  sistei's.  was  an 
undertaking  unexampled,  much  more  distiu'hing  of  old  habits 
thiin  revolution   in  anv  one  of  those  countries. 


'on  s  exi) 


1  lie  enchant- 
iloits  and  talents,  to^rether  with  the  state 


meiit  of  Xapoh 

of  France,  reconciled  that  nation  not  only  to  submi-sieii  to  his 
swiiy,   but   also,   ])erli;ips.  to  perpetuate   it   l>y  siil»stitating  his 

l>ut  what  had  .bist'ph   done 
sh   th 


familv  for  one  boni  to  rule  them. 


to  entitle  liim  to  tlie  r>icilian  or  the  ^]ianish  tlu'(Uies.  on  hotli 
of  which  li(>  was  forced  by  French  armies'.''  Or  Louis,  who  w;is 
by  like  means,  jind  almost  against  his  own  will,  seated  on  the 
|)iitcli  throne?  or  Miirat.  or  Kli/a,  or  Caroline,  or  .lerome.  in 
(ierimin  gr;;:i.l-ilueliies,  Xeiipolitan  and  (lerman  kingdoms;  all 
coiHiuereil  tor  them  by  N'apolecm  ;  all  liiit  satelliti's  of  his 
orb?  Neither  circumstances  nor  reason  warranted,  nothing 
but  force  ellected,  their  ascension  to  live  or  six  foreign  thrones, 
of  which  they  Mere  usurjicrs.  'I'lie  simple  sagacity  of  mother 
wit,  like  animal  instinct,  truer  than  reason,  warned  their  illi- 
terate mother  to  foretell  that  such  contrivances  would  not  end 
well.  And  the  also  but  little  educated  American  Kmprt'ss, 
however  enamoured  of  reg;il  and  aristocratic  splendor,  con- 
fessed inexplicable  app: ehension  that,  from  that  immense 
elevation,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  fall.  The  whole 
Spanish  people  unanimously  revolting  against  .Iose]ili,  Louis's 
Higlit  from  liidliind,  and  liUeien's  os -ape  from  Italy,  .le- 
rome's  Westphalian  kingdom  ])rovoking  the  l^ussian  war, 
and  Murat's  tlesertion  of  Napoleon  at  the  crisis  of  his  late, 
all  proveil  the  fatal  mistiikes  by  which,  whether  from  family 
allectioii,  or  sellisli  andiitiitn,  he  forced  so  many  nations 
to  submit  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  their  illegitimale  mo- 
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niirolis.  lie  iiii^lit  plcml,  witli  tnitli,  tliat  tlio  prosont  rci^xni'ij; 
house  1)1'  Ilnusliiii-ij:  l)('"!in  l"  rule  iiiiicli  of  (Icriiiiiiiv  with  no 
ohK'r  or  stroiiirov  I'i^'hr  lliaii  his  to  inuko  Kraiici'  his  luMTditary 
iMUi/irc  :  that,  Louis  .\1\'.,  in  s]iitt'  of  all  Knro|K'  in  arms  to 
provt'nt  it,  cstahlisluMl  his  i^'vantlson  on  tho  Spanish  throne; 
iiml  that  William  II!.,  li_v  lovolution,  siip])Iantcil  tho  royal 
family  (wpi'lhul  from  tlu'  K  it:'  'i  thrmio.  Ihit  those  wort;  all 
in(livi(huil,  and  two  of  ti  .a  .oval,  instanoos  of  ono  rnlor,  by 
foroo  or  chanoo,  soatcd  on  tho  throno  of  t)no  nation.  Nevor, 
boforo,  was  tho  attempt  niado  by  arjus  to  comjiol  many  nations 
of  l'hn'O])0  to  iicoopt  sovoral  mombors  of  ono  family  as  thoir 
horoditary  monarchs  all  at  onco. 

As  a  noeessary  conso<ptoncc  of  Xaj)oloon's  French  Empire, 
an  aristocracy  was  constituted,  an  imperial  nobility,  baseless, 
transien.t,  and  inconi:;i'nous  with  aristocratic  vitality.  A 
tin-one,  mouiitod  sword  in  hand  by  ono  of  tlie  people,  by 
their  election,  but  no  other  sovereignty  than  popular  basis, 
must  bo  precarious  of  tonin-e.  Has  there  ever  boon  such  a 
one  in  modern  Kuropo?  J)ynasties  have  boon  ehan;ro(l.  But 
•when  liouis  XIV.  put  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
■when  Parliamont  elected  William  III.  to  tlie  English  throne, 
there  wore  royal  pretensions  and  connexions  to  give  color  of 
right.  Before  ]>ernadotto  became  King  of  Sweden,  ho  was 
familiarized  to  tlic  nation  as  tlieir  prince  and  heir-presumptive 
to  the  crown,  and  to  all  Europe  as  successful  leader  of  tiioir 
combined  armies  against  Napoleon.  A  couipioror  may  capture 
a  throne,  peradvonture  keep  ami  transmit  it  in  his  family.  Jiut 
to  create  a  cluss  without  privileges,  as  the  French  Emperor 
attempted,  to  endow  them  with  inqK)sing  titles  and  gorge  them 
Avith  enormous  wealth,  without  any  power  but  that  of  wealth, 
or  any  distinction  but  title,  will  not  make  an  ari>tocraey. 
"Wealth  alone,  however  powerful,  will  not  eiuioble;  nm' mere 
title,  Avitliout  botli  wealth  and  jiower.  To  render  men  noble, 
they  nnist  have  privileges,  (iive  tho  vanquisher  of  Napoleon 
at  AVatorloo  the  ton  millions  bestowed  on  W'  lliiiirton,  lojralize 
their  exclusive  possession  and  transmission  to  an  heir  by  entai 
and  primogeniture,  and  make  him,  with  his  hoii-,  hi'roiiitary 
hn\gi\ers,  with  all  the  attiibutes  and  immunities  of  legislation, 
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and  Artliiir  Wcllof-lcy,  not  only  the  fatlicr,  but  tho  sou,  would 
bo  as  oiniiiciit  and  diiriiificd  without  as  with  title.  'J'hcrc  would 
bo  lie  occasion  to  call  him  Diiko:  ior  it  is  iu)t  'he  title,  hut 
wealth  and  privileiie  perpetuated  in  exclusion  of  otiier  people, 
that  ennoble  a  elass  unktiown  to  anti(piity,  ami  the  creation  of 
feudality.  Wiien  Napoleon  abolished  that,  with  their  ])!!vi 
leges,  h(«  created  a  short-lived,  baseless  class,  like  his  iainily 
kings,  militant  with  his  own  method  of  government,  with  his 
tlyiKisty,  and  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Ilia  consular  amnesty  recalled  nearly  all  the  emigrant  aris- 
tocracy; of  whom  the  iiri])erial  co\n't  captivated  from  the  for- 
gotten l>o!iioons  nu)st  of  the  few  still  abidin<:  their  forlorn 
chance.  .iosephiiie,  foremost  to  surround  her  pcrsoti  with 
ancient  nobility,  knew,  what  her  husband's  secretary  Meneval 
says,  that  the  Kmperor's  inclination  for  them  proceedetl  from 
till'  sympathy  ho  always  felt  for  (tlasses,  the  anti(juity  of  whose 
Avell   as  tlu'ir  j^ood  education,  ijointed  them  out 


service; 


as 


particularly  to  his  attentinii.  Ho  thought  them  more  inte- 
rested in  the  order  of  things  which  ho  founded  than  republi- 
cans, always  inimical  to  the  i»rinciples  of  his  administration. 
ami  dreaming  an  ideal  government,     lie  considered  himself  as 
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partiality  for  Talleyrand,  as  a  leading  intermediate  in  the  work 
of  fusion  and  conciliation  bet'veen  tho  old  nobility  and  new. 
He  made  some  of  the  obi  dukes  senators.  For  the  foieign  re- 
lations, he  considered  that  ambassadors  taken  from  the  ancient 
castes  would  better  suit  courtly  intimacies,  and,  by  afliliating 
with  tl;o  freemasonry  of  j'.ristocracy,  be  of  great  advantage  to 
liini.  With  those  incliinitions  of  the  En:peror,  tho  poverty, 
vat  ity,  and  habits  of  the  old  nobles  coincided.  In  a  short 
time  there  was  not  a  French  old  noble  family,  some  of  whose 
members  vvcie  not  in  the  livery  of  the  new  court,  insinuating 
themselves  into  numerous  places  at  ttie  caj)ital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, born,  as  they  believed,  to  live  without  labor,  on  public 
bounty.  The  small  remnant  of  still  Bourbon-adhering  and 
exiled  royalists  were  glad  to  sec  their  children  taking  oIKce 
under  the  Empire.     The  French  minister  in  this  country,  Ser- 
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rurier,  a  man  of  the  republic,  without  ancestry,  had  for  secre- 
tory tlic  son  of  an  ancient  duke,  Carainaii,  adhering  to  the 
iiourbons,  anotl-er  of  whose  sons  was  serving  the  Enipovoic  iu 
arms. 

Thus  inclined  himself,  urged  by  his  wife,  who  was  its  f  i  't 
great  victiui,  and  encouraged  by  the  aristocracy,  who  uiorc 
than  reciprocated  his  carct^ses,  Napuleon  atteuiptcd  a  '.uvnpo- 
sitc  order,  on  a  perilous  ba:-is.     His  meildlcsomc  govern.'.uce, 
intruding  in  every  household,  r-gulatin;-,  ladies'  drt.-: •,  gentle- 
men's entertainments,  and  the  marriages  of  botli,  anciently 
royal,  was  not  perhaps  so  erroneous,  in  the  essayed  fusion  and 
consolidation  of  ihe  old  with  a  r.i:\v  nobility,  as  bis  attempt,  to 
es'ablirdi  unprivileged  and  meroly  titular  opulc^it  i.vistocrivcy. 
E(pi;ilily  i'vis  carried  !:o  strange  extreme^',  when  vho  biivefoot  nI 
tailor-boy,  >\uu  ran  Josepih'.i  errands  in  Corsica,  Sebastiani,  was, 
by  authority,  min'ried  to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Coigny, 
and  the  issue  ul    ihat  union  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  wi"  (.'hoiseul, 
Prasiin,  wlu'se  tragic  murder  of  his  wife  was  one  of  its  residts. 
Granting,  however,  the  policy  of  the  moiuirch's  marrying  his 
military  upstart  celebrities  to  the  daughters  of  anci(  nt  nobles, 
it  Wi.ii  a  cjipitul  mi>take  to  create  an  aristocracy  witiiuut  pri- 
vileges, because  it  induced  all  nobles,  new  and  old,  to  t-  •mbine 
for  the  restoration  of  a  master  who  would  restore  their  privi- 
leges, and  uphold  them  altogether  as  a  privileged  clas,-'.     The 
new  nobles  were  gorged  with   enormous  wealth,   taken,  with 
most  of  their  titles,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  foreign 
con(iuests  Napoleon  made  by  their  instrumentality.     The  old 
nobles  were  mostly  impoverished  by  confiscation,  banishment, 
and  depreciation  of  property.    Inimical  to  each  other,  what  they 
both  best  agreed  in,  was  desire,  the  old  to  be  restored  to  former 
privileges,  the  new  to  be  invested  with  the  like.     New  and 
old,  welded  by  Napoleon's  iron  grasp  into  one  heterogeneous 
and  invidious  mass,  they  were  altogether  opposed  to  his  novel 
monarchical  system.     They  wanted  a  master  to  ennoble  them 
as  before  the  revolution.     Napoleon's  retrenchment  of  noble 
privilege  was  a  two-edged  sword,  which  striuik  at  his  dynasty, 
and  fur  the  eventual  alternative  of  (;ither  a  Bourbon  king  or  a 
republic.     All  new  nobility  must  be  more  or  less  socially  insig- 
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nlficant ;  the  old  look  down  on  tlicm,  the  coniirmnity  luirdly 
look  up  to  thorn.      The  new  imperial  nobles  were  patented  with 
splendid  old  titles — dukes,  counts,  barons.     The   (dd   nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  titles :  in  order  to  got  one,  they  had  to 
take  the  Emperor's  grant,  which  sometimes  degraded  a  duke 
to  a  count,  or  even  a  baron.     Furthermore,  as  all  wanted  pri- 
vileges, so  all  desid(M-ated  splendid  repose.      They  did  not  like 
to  be  continually  lighting  for  th  Ir  fortunes,  their  titles,  and 
their  lives,  in  order  to  maintain  on  the  throne  of  France  a 
monarch  who  denied  them  all  the  privileges  they  coveted,  and 
required  them  to  expose  tliemselves,  not  only  for  his  dynasty, 
but  those  of  six   brothers   and  sisters,  on   as  many  foreign 
thrones.     They  longed  for  a  monarch  who  would  protect  thera 
privileged  in  peace  and  splendor.     The  old  by  ancestry,  the 
new  by  wealth,  were  rendered  so  independent  of  the  Emperor, 
that  nearly  all  the  old,  and  many  of  the  new,  were  prompt 
to  desert  their  benefactor  in  the  hour  of  his  need.     Savary, 
Duke  of  Ruvigo  one  of  the  new,  testifies  that  the  new  nobility 
were  more  faithless  than  the  old.     The  new,  nearly  all  the 
most  proraiivnt  being  military,  may  have  been  sooner  put  to 
choose  bct'.ieen  themselves  and  the  creator  of  their  aristocracy. 
Still,  if  the  fact  be  as  averred  by  Savary,  it  tells  favorably  to 
those  educated  to  honor  and  truth,  and  discreditably  to  the 
ignoble  ennobled.     Although  in  all  the  wars  he  waged,  the 
Emperor  might  insist  that  he  was  not  the  aggressor,  yet  his 
soldier  aristocracy  were  tired  of  war.     AVhat  more  could  they 
get  by  it  ?     The  old  aristocracy  could  not  vie  in  magnificence 
or  favor  with  the  new ;  the  new  were  eclipsed  by  the  old,  in 
all  that  liomage  bestowed  on  respectable  ancestry  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages.     To  reconcile  equality  with  nobility  is  impossi- 
ble.    Napoleon  swerved  from   the  people,   when  he  crowned 
himself,  with  nearly  all  his  family,  and  put  coronets  on  hun- 
dreds of  his  followers :   else  the  people  would  not  probably 
have  cooled  to  him.    And  when,  without  their  cordial  support, 
he  appealed  to  that  of  liis  enthroned  family  and  ill-contrived 
aristocracy,  Miirat,  on  one  of  the  thrones,  Marmont.  a  semi- 
noble,  endowed  with  one  of  the  imperial  dukedoms,  were  the 
first  to  betrav  their  creator,  and  ensure  his  overthrow.     His 
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TOOiuirdiy,  liis  family,  and  his  aristocracy,  combined  to  destroy 
liim  more  fatally  than  his  tyranny.  From  tlie  o,\cc\ition  of 
the  Du\<c  of  Engliciii,  which  i>recipitatod  his  coronation,  and 
tlie  victory  of  Austcrlitz,  which  omholih'ned  him  to  enthrone 
his  whole  family,  with  the  invariable  and  prodigious  sncce.'^ses 
tliat  followed  the  further  creation  of  his  compounded  aristo- 
cracy, during  eight  years  of  vast  aggrandizement,  from  1.S04 
to  1812,  the  true  glory,  the  real  power,  and  the  ha])piness  of 
the  dictator,  decreased ;  dread  of  him  was  universal,  but  no 
longer  love. 

As  citizen,  general,  and  consul,  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding 
liostile  traihiction,  was  really  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the 
brightest  and  purest  of  potentates,  and  might  have  lived  and 
died  with  that  character.  As  Emperor,  he  did  whatever  de- 
tracts from  his  renown  as  a  man,  however  lie  mav  jave  in- 
creased  his  military  fame,  or  inordiiuite  i)ower.  Always  kind 
and  aiVecti(»nate,  and  mostly  judicious,  his  temptations  were 
immense,  and  his  advisers  many  of  them  woi'se  tempters  than 
even  his  triumphs.  From  the  first  moment  of  Ids  consular  to 
the  last  of  his  imperial  career,  two  extraordinary  traitors, 
whom  nearlv  all  concur  in  denouncing  as  extremelv  bad  men, 
Talleyrand  and  Fonche,  were  nearly  always  in  his  councils. 
Fannly  crowns  and  nudtiplied  coronets  disatVected  the  Frencli, 
and  disjfusted  other  nations.  Neither  the  crowned  heads  nor 
the  coroneted  proved  reliable  in  the  agony  of  overthrow,  Avhen 
the  dictator,  as  a  last  resort,  attempted,  too  late,  to  rally  the 
peojile  to  his  support.  Like  considerable  donations  from  the 
opulent  in  time  of  trouble  to  public  revenue,  which  can  never 
be  maintained  but  by  taxation  of  all  the  community,  aris- 
tocratic and  military  contributions  proved  insullicient,  the 
popular  bulk  was  indispensable,  and  though  the  ciminion  jicople 
did  not  entirely  desert,  they  ceased  cordially  to  su])purt  the 
chief  who  had  long  shown,  and  even  in  that  supreme  emer- 
jiencv  betraved,  estrangement  from  them.  If  the  new-made 
Duke  of  Itovigo  is  to  be  believed,  the  new  nobility  ^\\')\>  more 
faithless  than  the  old.  But  all  nobility,  old  and  new,  were  un- 
availing, without  cordiality  of  the  people.  If  Bonaparte  had 
never  crowned  himself,  and  nearly  all  of  his  family,  and  many 
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of  his  favorites,  the  j)cople  A\ould  never  have  abandoned  l)iMi ; 
for  their  instinctive  attacjhincnt  seldom  fails  to  be  steadfast  to 
any  man  true  to  them,  Is'apnlcon.  in  the  an<:nis]i  of  abdication, 
reasoned  wisely  on  the  force  of  popidarity ;  becansi'  he  Inid 
diminished,  almost  saeriliced,  liis  own  to  imperial  elevation  and 
factitious  aristocracy.  That  society  in  Eu/ope  may  need  to  bo 
classed,  si/ine  Avith  ]»rivile<res  su))erior  to  others,  my  argument 
does  not  deny.  Sevci'al  funt^i  of  aristocracy  in  this  republic 
already  attest  that  mankind  arc  prone  to  social  orders  and 
degrees.  Worthless  personal  desiiriiations  annul  constitutional 
provision  that  the  I'nited  States  shall  grant  no  titles  of  no- 
bility. Ibit  our  fungi  aristocracies  arrogate  some  privileges, 
whereas  the  dukes,  coinits,  and  barons  of  the  Emjjeror  Napo- 
leon, cnd()\ve(l  with  imposing  titles  ami  ]irodigious  wealth,  were 
to  hold  both  on  the  impracticable  condition,  tbat  it  should  be 
v.ithoiit  privilege,  for  which  they  sacrificed  their  creatcu',  in 
hope  th;it  another  grantor  would  restore,  as  of  old.  and  add 
that  advantage  to  Avealtii  and  title.  French  ti-aditions  and 
natiomil  vanity  re(piired,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  renunci- 
ation of  nolile  titles,  their  revival  for  a  monarchy.  Notorious 
revolutituiists,  like  Foiu^lu'',  to  be  coiu-iliated  by  publit;  employ- 
ment, an  elective  sovereign,  with  dilficulty  reducing  former  po- 
litical eipials  or  superiors  to  inferiors,  degraded  by  titles  and 
court  garbs.  All  the  imperial  lujbility  enriched  and  entitled, 
but  not  otherwise  dignified,  uidess  by  ollice,  barons  in,  out- 
ranking dukes  out  of,  pnl)li(!  service;  iu)bles,  without  privilege 
or  ollice,  were  without  authority.  Napcdeon'.i  nobility,  like  his 
monarchy,  reducing  the  pristine  iniluence  of  both  princedom 
and  aristocracy,  French  titles  became  insignificant,  as,  without 
both  wealth  and  jjrivilege,  title  always  must  be ;  and,  whether 
willing  or  unwilling,  degraded. 

Similar,  ami  still  nu)re  fatal,  mistakes  of  vain  aggrandize- 
ment were  Najjoleon's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  and  marriage 
with  a  second.  Execution  of  the  IJourbon  prince  was  extremely 
detrimental  to  Bonapai'te ;  usurpation  of  the  Spanish  throne 
was  a  cardinal  mistake  of  Napoleon,  the  fraudulent  method  more 
indefensible  tlian  the  violent  act.  ]>ut  more  i)ernicious  than 
anv  tliin<'  else,  even  more  crushing  than  the  ruinous  Russian 
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fiim]>aiirn.  wsis  tlic  roiKiiiemr's  sorvilo  virtual  eoiifcssi'in.  tliat 
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too  ui'i  1(11'  any  iiopc  ot  (.•hildicn,  dnnnj;  imirtcen  years  ol  latm- 
Idiis  |)r(,s|it'rity  an  afloetiojiaK,'  consort,  anxiously  and  admira- 
Jily  rc'coniniondiMl  hy  lior  ^laoc,  benevoloncc,  ami  winning 
manners,  if  saerificod  to  state  or  dynastic  necessity,  history 
could  palliate  with  ]H'cccdent,  jiolicy  niijfht  iiardon,  and  a  mure 
tVuiiful  wife,  if  French,  periiaps  would  not  be  out  of  keepin;^ 
sunonji;  the  miracles  of  ><apoleon's  enormous  reign.  IJiit  a 
foreigner,  an  emperor's  daughter,  niece  of  the  last  deplorable 
(pieen  of  France,  was  mightiest  of  the  mistakes  of  the  infatu- 
Jiteil  con((ueror,  who,  aliandoiiing  elective  right,  meanly  knelt 
in  id(tIatrous  veneration  of  hereditary  illusion,  and  proclainieil 
to  tin,'  people  who  anointed  him  thai  their  unction  and  his 
Kword  were  unavailing,  without  rt'gai  >anction.  Some  of  his 
nu)st  incredible  victories  and  con(|Uesls,  having  brought  him 
again  triumphant  to  ^'ienna,  the  imperial  house  of  IIap.Nl)urgh 
was  at  his  fei't.  for  a  sentence  that  it  had  ceased  to  reign,  as  the 
.sanu'  demolisher  had  said  of  the  older  and  nujre  I'ovjil  iJoiu'lions 
reigning  in  France  and  S|iain  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Instead 
of  that,  by  the  treaiv  of  Vienmi,  signed  there  the  14th  No- 
vember, l.SOll,  Napolion  surrendcretl  nearly  all  he  had  won 
for  monstrous  misalliance.  1  he  force  of  tradition,  of  ancestrv, 
of  family,  of  caste,  <»f  mere  li^hion,  subjugated  the  victor  to 
the  vaiKpiisheil.  The  humblest  of  any  of  the  American  toiling 
luillioiis,  illiterate,  and  howsoever  ignorant,  is  proud  of  a  father, 
grandfather,  umle,  or  kinsnum,  who  may  have  served  as  a 
common   soldier,   drummer,   or   servant   in  the   revolutionary 
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cattle  by  tiieir  race:- :  and  Napoleon  yielded  to  universal  human 
nature,  when  his  vanity  desired  ancestral  help.  It  was  not 
true,  when  he  told  his  imperial  father-in-law  that  he  prefiii'e(l 
to  b(^  Koilolph  of  llapsburgh  ;  Napoleon,  in  all  his  ininiensitv, 
was  not  proud  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  himself  an  ancestoi-. 
If,  as  long  afterwards  he  said,  with  bitter  jiain  of  ni'.'inory,  the 
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nsstissin  Imd  Hueceeded  wlio  atti'inpted  his  life  in  the  |talace 
Avhore  Maria  Louisa  was  horn,  that  calamity  would  have  hceu 
mm  h  less  de|(lornhle  for  the  vietiiu,  nnd  much  less  ealainitourt 


for  Kraufo,  than  his  Austrian  nian'in;,'c.     In  special  remorse 
for  that  offence  nr;ainst  morality  ami  jiidicy,  hut  still,  when 


e.Ninnnj;  on  liis  vock  at  ^t.  Helena,  unworthily  sifjjliin^  tor 
u  throne,  the  fallen  Kuiperor  justly  termed  ihat  marriage  an 
nhys.s  covered  with  llowers,  in  which  he  idiin^ied  to  destruc- 
tion. Ostentatious  magnanimity  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  was 
hut  false  forhearance  for  Napoleon's  greatest  misstep  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

Louis  IJonaparte's  sons  were  in  the  ostiihlished  line  of  suc- 
cession to  till'  imperial  throne.  Jerome  soon  had  sons,  and 
li(ini  of  a  kin;^'s  dau<;hter.  Ijiicicn  had  several  sons,  though 
not  in  the  line  estahlishcd.  Kiigene,  the  8tep-son,  was  a 
Avnrthy  favorite  of  the  Knipeinr  ;  tiiough  I  know  it  was  Jo- 
seph's helief,  contrary  to  a  conmion  inipressioii,  that  Josephine 
had  never  pressetl  her  hiisliand  to  adopt  her  son  as  lii^  imperial 
heir.  She  was  weak,  timid,  and  unamhitious.  Her  sr;n  was 
not  a  man  whom  his  stcp-fatiier  (ic'iiied  capahle  of  holding  the 
rein.'  of  his  vast  empire.  Nor  <lid  Napoleon's  family  counte- 
iiiincc  his  divorce,  as  lias  also  heen  said.  Liieien  and  Louis 
were  :ihseiit  and  estraiigi'd  ;  Joseph  was  engrossed  in  Spain, 
and  always  discountenanced  tlie  Kni|)eror's  union  with  any 
foreign  wife;  Jerome  was  in  Westphalia,  and  of  no  weight  with 
N;ipnK'i.n.  Their  mother  and  Joseph's  wife,  Queen  Julia,  as 
she  was  c;ille(l,  were  hoth  nuich  attach<-d  to  Josephine.  Eli/a, 
Pauline,  and  Caroline,  with  occasional  little  feminine  jealousies 
of  Josephine's  intluence  and  grandeur,  were  not  averse  to  her. 
The  divorce  was  the  Emperor's  own  act,  by  advice  of  had  coiM- 
sellors,  of  whom  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  the  oninipr(>scnt 
instigator  of  misrule,  was  one  of  the  earliest  suggesters.  and 
the  most  cruel  and  pertinacious  persuader.  Tlu'  idea  did  not 
originate  with  the  Emperor,  hut  was  conceived  hy  its  unhappy 
victim,  huig  before  entertained  by  her  husband.  From  the 
death,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  of  liouis's  eldest  son,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1S07,  Josephine  had  been  uneasy,  and  jiarasites  busy, 
about  a  successor  to  tiie  Empire,  which  the  monaieli's  i'amily 
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iiiid  tlic  iniii'slials  iiii;^lit  (lispiitc,  iis  Finiclir  iiisistt'd  ;  ami.  said 
tlint  ,Fa(,'i»l>iii  foiirticr  to  Sciiiitnrs,  the  Kiiipcror  in  tno  loud  of 
the  Kiujd'L'.'S  .Josc'|iliilio  ;  too  ;j;ood,  too  tciidcr-licartcd,  to  iiiilict 
on  licr  tlio  pain  of  sui'li  a  sacrilii'i',  Jiidcss  we  coii^train  liiiii  to 
do  \vliat  i.s  indisiiensaldo  to  his  dviiastv, 


i<or  were 


'OUClU' 


and  Talloyrand  the  only  contrivers  of  tlio  ill-f'ati'(l  divorce,  as 
they  advised  tlie  lanientalde  exeeiition  of  the  Duke  of  Kii;rlieiii. 
If  the  most  authentic  Kreiieh  liistory  is  to  he  helieveil,  the 
Emperor  of  l{iissia.  in  the  apparent  warmth  of  his  attaehmeiit 
to  Napoleon,  amonj^  their  confidential  chaft'eriii!;  at  Tilsit,  for 
Turkey  sind  INdand,  not  only  yielded  Spain,  Naples,  and  the 
continental  system,  to  tlie  Empire  of  the  modern  Charlemajrne, 
but  eriiftily  su^irested  a  princess  of  the  llussinn  imperial 
family  as  Napoleon's  wife,  if  divorced  from  his  childless  Km- 
press.  Afterwards,  (lurin<^  the  war  of  1S0!»,  hetween  Franco 
and  Austria,  ending  with  the  hatth'  of  Wajrram.  Hussia,  he- 
come  a  cold  ally  of  France,  was  preparing;  to  ^'ct  rid  of  the 
distressin;^  trammtds  of  the  continental  system.  When,  there- 
fore, an  Austrian  princess  was  tendereil,  and  the  expected  llus- 
yian  princess,  if  not  withheld  on  demand,  at  any  rate  Avas  not 
])romptly  forthcominfj,  the  same  nevt  r-failin<!;  evil  counsellors, 
Eouche  and  Talleyraml,  overruling;  ^[urat  and  others,  who, 
Avhen  consulted,  adhered  to  the  l{ussian  alliance,  advised  the 
iVustrian  wife.  And,  as  Joseph  always  said,  the  (Jreek  reli- 
<<;ion  determined  the  matter.  A  larjre  majority  of  France, 
iricludin^  lu'arly  all  the  nohilily,  Italy  almost  a  French  pro- 
vince, and  Spain  to  he  subdued  to  Joseph  Boiuiparte's  sway, 
were  Roman  Catholic  :  and  it  mij^ht  have  alarmed  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  otherwise  shock  public  sentiment,  to  place  a  Russian 
princess  on  the  Fi'ench  throne,  with  her  (ireek  rites,  pope  and 
priests.  Na])oleon's  u-radual  acquiescence  in  the  repudiation 
of  an  amiable,  devoted  and  fond  wife,  lon^  the  exclusive  part- 
ner of  his  bed,  was  probably  not  entirely  from  conviction  that 
a  son  was  necessary  to  his  dynasty.  Jle  had  betrayed  so  much 
desire  to  a<Ivancc  his  family  by  royal  marriages,  that  he  must 
have  deeuu'd  such  a  one  promotion  for  himself.  The  feeliiii;  is 
intense  which  raidvs  social  respectability  above  political  power. 
Campaigns,  abjicnces,  and  flatterers,  had  also  loosened  the  hold 
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which  oM  .Fosophino  had  <ui  his  cotislancy,  wlu'ti  all  hope  of 


an  lii'ir  liv  her  was  at  an  end.     I 


ianuirtnic  s  prnricnt  am 


I  scan- 


dalous iniM^jination  of  mnnoi'ons  fii;:itivo  amours  has  hr-oii 
already  notirod  as  the  mere  royalist  fancy,  that  Napojoon  had 
mistrcs-cs  hccauso   UIul's    and   princes  midtiply  such  hau'di-s 


Avith  impunity  and  applausi 


apoloon's  amours  is  one  of  tin 


many  faldes  told  of  hiiu,  of  whom  all  sorts  of  alisnrd  inven- 
tions ahounded.  So  litllo  proiu'  was  ho  to  that  ro_\al  privilo;^o, 
tliat,  if  ;.'iven  to  it  at  all.  it  wiudd  have  hoen  mori-  fVnm  vanity, 
hccauso  it  was  kinij-like,  than  any  ainiu'oiis  propensity.  His 
laro  amours  wore  like  occasional  campai^fii  meals,  snatched 
nnder  trees,  or  in  hovels,  as  excitiii;;  irre^'ularitics.  induced  hy 
I'ascinatiiiL!;  women  courtiers,  vain  of  tlu'  einhraces  of  a  hero 
before  whom  all  numarclis  fadeil.  His  only  two  natural  chil- 
dren are,  one  called  (Joiuit  Leon,  son  of  a  l'"rcncli  mother,  who 
afterwards  marrioil  a  (ieriuan;  and  am>ther,  Count  Waiewski, 
f^on  of  a  Polish  lady  of  that  name,  both  strongly  rcscmldini^ 
the  iMuperor  ;  ('(tunt  Waiewski  was  employccl  liy  Kinjx  l<onis 
J'liilippc  as  a  foreign  minister,  and  is  now  ambassador,  in  Kng- 
land.  of  the  French  republic. 

^Vhen  Naj)oleon  was  persuaded  ami  restdved  to  osponso  a 
re^al  wife,  i'or  an  heir,  there  were  no  mjirriaunealde  foreijiii 
jM'incesses  but  Saxon,  Austrian,  and  Hussian  ;  the  latter  very 
yoini;:;  and  in  l.SOS>  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  alioinited,  by 
Mapiileon's  declinin;^  to  let  I'ussia  subdue  Turkey.  The  Saxon 
princess  was  a  Protestant ;  an  Knglish  or  I'ourbon  princess 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  a  Frenchwoman  would  not  be  the 
rejral  s|)ouse  desired.  When  the  imperial  ;^overnment  of  Aus- 
tria, certaiidv  the  rovai  Saxon,  ami,  according  to  all  credible 
accounts,  the  Ilussian  likewise,  desired  their  princely  daujrhtors 
to  Ik-  the  wives  of  their  married  compieror,  and  his  sycopliants 
lu'^ed  his  divorce  for  that  pur|)ose.  ^laria  Louisa,  the  princess 
selected  for  the  sacrifice,  was  tlio  eldest  dauirbtor  (d'  tlio  Fm- 
jieror  Francis  1.  of  Austria,  by  the  second  of  his  four  wives. 
Educated  in  complete  seclusion,  ami  ])assive  obedience,  she  was 
tauirht  to  consider  herself  an  instrument  of  imperial  policy, 
destined  for  whatever  might  contribute  to  her  fatliei-'s  political 
welfare.     With  those  feelinj's  another  was  en''rafted,  of  horror 
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at  the  monster  avIio,  she  was  tauglit  to  believe,  had  usurj)e(l  the 
tlirone  of  France,  steeped  in  crime,  coarse,  callous,  brutal, 
bloodthirsty,  and  disg'ustinji ;  a  Minotaur,  Avhom  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  embrace.  The  imperial  family  of  Austria,  all 
tin  nobility  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  common  people,  con- 
sidered marriage  to  Bonaparte  as  the  worst  iniliction  of  irre- 
sistible conquest.  In  such  repugnance,  princely,  aristocratic, 
and  popidar  —  universal  —  Maria  Louisa  was  sacrificed  to  save 
u  shred  of  empire,  from  which  successive  con([uesls  had  torn 
so  much  away.  A  well-educated  young  woman,  tolerably 
versed  in  several  languages,  though  nt)t  sjjcaking  French  per- 
fectly, somewhat  instructed  in  Latin,  which  is  spoken  in  llun- 
giry,  could  paint  in  oil,  was  a  good  nuisiclan,  (piiet,  timid,  well- 
formed,  healthy,  plump,  with  a  profusion  of  chestnut  hair,  and 
the  thick  lijjs  that  are  said  to  indicate  her  family.  Josephine 
was  her  better  in  apj)earance,  grace,  manners,  and  e.Niu'riencc 
of  the  world:  with  the  soft  negligence  and  sweet  familiarity 
of  a  Creole,  well  practised  in  the  ways  of  attraction  ;  in  all 
but  princedom,  ag*',  and  fecundity,  much  tlie  best  wife.  The 
two  were  alike  in  jdacid,  even  tempers,  total  abstinence  from 
all  politics  and  intrigue,  and  complete  submission  to  a  husbaiul 
absolute  but  ail'ectionate,  whose  lively  and  fund  attenlinns  they 
both  courted  and  enjoyed.  The  Austrian,  undeceived  as  to 
Napoleon's  manners,  habits,  and  temj>er,  soon  learned  to  like 
as  much  as  she  had  dreaded  him  ;  lor  rarely  was  husband  more 
uxorious  ;  and  from  Mar  a  Louisa's  arms  he  boasted  that  he 
never  strayed.  So  warm  had  her  attachment  become,  that 
she  wished  at  one  time  to  follo>v  him  to  Elba,  but  was  told. 


among  other  means  of  deterrin;'  'ler,  that  his  mistress 


Ma- 


dame Walewski,   was  there  with  hi 


m. 


J. 


imartine   paints  uu 


affecting  description  of  the  Emj>eror's  refusal,  at  Foniainebleau, 
either  to  consent  to  this  lady's  entreaty  to  be  allovveil  to  accom- 
pany him  into  banishment,  or  even  to  see  her  for  farewell.     But 


ho 


w  preposterous  is 


that 


prejudice  which  inijiutes  it  as  uii 


feel- 


ing to  the  Emperor,  in  the  distraction  of  his  overthrow,  be- 
trayal,   and    abdication,    to    miss))eiiil    j)recious    moiuents    of 


extreme  ill 
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him,  to  give  unpardonable  offence  to  his  lawful  wife  and  all  the 
imperial  coimexions,  whom,  no  doubt,  Napoleon  valued  infi- 
nitely more  than  any  object  of  illicit  love ;  for  love  was  not 
the  ])assion  of  a  man  who  said  of  himself,  that  his  absorbing 
passion  was  power. 

Fouchu  is  said  to  have  boon  the  barbarous  serving-man  who 
first  told  Josephine  that  divorce  awaited  her.  The  Emperor 
having  come  to  that  determinatio:  ,  after  several  cold,  uncom- 
fortable interviews,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  at  length 
plainly  announced  to  Josephine  the  cruel  degradation  designed 
for  her,  which  she  had  long  apprehended.  Iler  son  and 
daughter  were  then  empbyed  by  their  step-father,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  revolting  task  of  engaging  their  mother's  acqui- 
escence. And  it  is  flagrant  proof  of  the  selfish  rapacity  for 
kingdoms  to  which  Napoleon  had  inured  all  his  household,  that 
at  the  first  interview  between  him  and  Josephine  in  her  son's 
presence,  he  pleading  for  her  submission,  she  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  make  Eugene  king  of  Italy,  where  he  was  then 
viceroy ;  from  which  he  dissuaded  her,  lest  it  should  seem  to 
be  the  price  paid  for  her  consent  to  the  divorce.  Among  the 
reflections  forced  upon  us  by  that  sacrifice  of  domestic  affec- 
tions to  inordinate  ambition,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  while 
the  divorced  woman's  descendants,  the  Beauharnois,  are  now 
connect(!d  with  several  royal  families,  the  family  of  the  hus- 
band, the  Bonapartes,  by  the  death  of  the  only  issue  of  Na- 
poleon's imperial  consort,  lost  in  a  single  life  all  such  con- 
nexions, except  by  the  remote  and  slender  tie  of  Jerome's 
Wirtemburg  wife,  whose  children  were  excluded  from  the  im- 
perial succession.  Such  is  the  short-sightedness  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  If  Napoleon  had  lived 
as  long  as  Joseph,  or  their  mother,  ho  would  have  survived 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  witnessed  his  wife's  cohabitation 
with  Niepporg,  the  dissolution  of  all  his  royal  connexions,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  those  of  his  divorced  wife. 

On  the  lOth  December,  1809,  the  Senate  decreed  the  disso- 
lution of  the  civil  contract  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine ; 
and  there  was  Jio  other,  no  roligious  union  between  them  hav- 
ing ever  been  solemnized.     On  the  18th  January,  1810,  the 
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tliocosan  officiality  of  Paris,  after  some  hesitation,  annulled 
whatever  spiritual  obligatiun  thovo  might  be.  From  that  time 
till  lior  (loath,  tiio  Emperor  divided  his  attentions  between  Jo- 
sephine, Avhoin  he  continued  to  treat  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent respect,  and  Maria  Louisa,  to  whom  he  was  always  a 
devoted  husband.  After  his  last  interview  Avith  Josephine  as 
man  and  wife,  during  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  before  Maria 
Louisa's  arrival,  the  Emperor  withdrew  from  Paris  to  Trianon, 
and,  contrary  to  the  industrious  habits  of  his  busy  life,  for  the 
lirst  time  gave  himself  up  to  mere  pastime,  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing;  often,  however,  visiting  Josephine,  by  the  kindest  atten- 
tion ministering  t^  her  comfort  and  enjoyments,  preserving  her 
title  as  Empress,  granting  her  a  revenue  of  tlireo  millions  of 
francs,  and  in  every  way  striving  to  soften  the  blow,  to  which 
she  submitted  with  gentle  but  melancholy  resignation. 

Although  the  first  monarch  of  the  imperial  <ierman  or  Aus- 
trian house  of  Hapsburgh  was  merely  a  furtunate  adventurer, 
who  succeeded  bv  noble  alliances  to  found  a  dvnastv  second  to 
none  in  Europe,  to  which  CJerman  and  Hungarian  nobles  ral- 
lied ever  since,  as  >«apoleon  fiattered  himself  the  French  nobi- 
lity would  to  his,  yet  his  foreign  wife  was  ])arcel  of  the  con- 
(juests  by  which  he  humiliated  Austria,  whose  nobles  could 
j;oL  be  reconciled  to  it;  one  of  whom,  most  forward,  as  his 
imperial  master's  representative,  to  tender  the  imperial  wife, 
and  rejoice  in  her  marriage  to  the  compieror,  Hchwartzenburg, 
as  soon  as  Napoleon's  reverses  began,  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  match  which  policy  made,  policy  might  undo.  On 
the  10th  February,  3810,  the  Emperor  Francis  signed  the 
marriage  contract  of  his  daughter  with  the  Emperor  Napoh^on, 
whose  ambassador  extraordinary,  Ijcrthier,  Prince  of  Wi'gram, 
to  marry  the  princess  by  proxy,  executed  the  civil  contract 
with  the  great  Archduke  Cluirles,  on  the  I'tli  March,  and  the 
religious  ceremony  was  performed  tlie  11th  of  that  month, 
1810.  Hollow  demonstrations  of  joy  and  tokens  of  amity  were 
paraded,  with  unprecedented  concession  of  (Jerman  ancient 
imperial  supremacy  to  that  of  recent  French.  J}ut  the  Clci- 
man  impeiial  family,  the  country  nobility,  and  the  people,  by 
uncfiuivocal  indications,  manifested  their  scnso  of  shame.     'J'lie 
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police  of  Vienna  Avcre  constrained,  by  strong  ])rocautioii.-i,  to 
prevent  insulting  [lopular  outbreaks.     An  old  archduke,  Albert 
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ouis  XVI.,  -would  not  attend  the  marriage  of  her 
grand-iiicix'  to  Napoleon.  iJcrthier's  magnificent  suite  entered 
Vienna  by  a  temporary  bridge,  where  the  French  con(iuerors 
had  lately  distroyed  the  fortilicatioiis  of  the  (Jerman  ca]>ital. 
Metternich  folhnved  Kaui.it/,  precedent,  by  whoso  advice  the 
haughty  Empress  Theresa  compiinuMited  Louis  XA'.'s  mistress, 
Dc  Pompadour ;  accepting  transient  dishonor,  as  not  reprelien- 
sible,  if  eonducive  to  ultimate  success.  Minor  aspirants  for 
s  power  daily  submit  to  less  conspicuous  elevation  of  castes, 
both  aristocratic  and  denuM^ratic,  and  kneel  to  vulgar  sti[)c- 
rioriiy  for  jirefernient ;  like  kings,  princes,  and  statesmen  at 


unwurtiiv   shrines. 
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f   Austrian   discontent  with 


the 


French  marriage  to  rcionstrate  against  the  hardest  conditions 
of  the  last  peace  dictated  to  his  father-in-law  by  Napoleon, 
whose  minister  rei)lied,  that  to  his  magnanimity  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  indebted  fur  his  very  throne,  and  the  Austrian 
Eni|iire  for  ils  existence.  Thus  the  inauspicious  marriage  was 
treated  by  the  wife's  coimtrymen  as  odious,  and  by  the  hus- 
band's, as  coiKpiered,  like  Italy,  lllyria,  and  much  more  of  the 
(.jlerman  Empire,  torn  from  its  foundations  and  annexed  to 
France.  At  Paris,  too,  there  was  strong  feeling  of  siip-rsti- 
tious  depi'ecatioii.  Popular  instinct  recalled  historical  rcenl- 
lections  of  tlie  misfortunes  which  followed  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Louisa's  great-aunt,  Maria,  Antoinette,  with  Napoleon's 
precursor  on  the  French  throne,  both  brought  *  ihe  scaffold, 
ami  all  Austrian  alliance  Mas  regarded  with  ominous  misgiving. 
Nevertheless,  Napoleon  and  his  court  consummated  his  union 
with  an  Austrian  imperial  princess,  as  the  indestructible  pledge 
of  his  perpetuated  imperial  dynasty.  Ail  the  pom[)S  ami  splei\- 
dors  of  demonstrative  F''rance  were  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent 
ostentation  of  Maria  Louisa's  arrival  at  Strasburg  and  journey 
to  Compi('gnc,  the  jtlace  apjiointed  for  meeting  the  Kmperor. 
Fetes,  progresses,  ami  rejoieings  unexampled  signalized  her 
advent  \>ith   ovation,  her  ]u-egnancy  by  transjjorts  of  felicita- 
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tion,  lior  frivinc;  birtli  to  a  son,  called  Kiiiff  of  Rome,  by  <lcli- 
lium  of  dolif^ht.  Tlie  F'-oiich  Emperor,  then  more  tli;in  forty 
years  old,  never  the  harsh  and  abrupt  despot  falsely  depicted, 
always  ,^ay,  eommunieative,  anil  polite,  excmplihed  one  of  his 
own  oft-quoted  adages,  that  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
there  is  but  one  step.  The  hero,  for  fifteen  years  absorbed  in 
achievements  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  descended  at 
once  to  all  the  frivolities  of  a  puerile  honeymoon  ;  performing 
the  part  of  a  giddy  enamoured  youth.  To  meet  his  bride,  he 
Avas  persuaded  by  his  sister  Pauline,  queen  of  no  other  realms 
than  those  of  fashion,  dress,  and  female  elegance,  to  lay  aside  the 
regimentals  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  his  lieutenancy,  and 
throughout  his  whole  manhood,  and  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  by  Tjoger,  the  fashiouisble  tailor  of  Paris.  After  trying, 
however,  he  could  not  bear  the  change,  but  re.umed  the  uni- 
form and  black  stock,  whieii,  like  his  gray  surtout  and  small 
cocked  hat,  had  become  classical  as  well  as  h.abitual.  AVlier- 
ever  Maria  liOuisa  stopped  on  her  journey,  a  ])'ige  met  her 
with  a  love-letter  from  the  Emperor,  with  boa  •u'ts  (;f  ilowcrs, 
and  game  which  he  had  killed  witii  the  time  '  .'  misspent,  long- 
ing fur  her  arrival,  lie  personally  superintended  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  a[)artments,  splendidly  furnisied  the  walls  ol  one 
room,  entirely  draped  with  Cashmere  shawls.  Whatever  royal 
])receileiits  established  for  the  reception  of  a  queen  of  Franco, 
was  re-enacted  with  preposterous  servility.  A  soldier,  who 
had  followed  Napoleon  in  most  of  his  battles,  Savary,  Duke 
of  Kovigo,  aptly  says  of  these  backslidings,  "  We  were  already 
become  courtiers  more  obseijuious  than  those  of  Louis  \1V., 
and  no  longer  tlie  men  wlio  had  subdued  so  many  peoples." 

As  the  princess  aj^proached  Compiegne  her  imj)atient  lover 
would  no  longer  bear  the  delay  of  forms  and  fetters  of  cerc- 
nioiiY ;  but,  jumping  into  a  calashe,  hastened,  incognito, 
with  no  one  but  Murat,  attended  by  a  single  outrider,  to 
meet,  surprise,  ami  salute  his  eagerly  expected  and  half-married 
bride.  Itcturning  with  her  after  night,  in  a  pelting  rain,  the 
enani'iured  dictator,  broken  to  no  denials,  and  yielding  to  no 
obstacles,  coiitrary  to  the  express  interdict  of  his  own  Code 
Napolcnn,  would  not  await  either  the  civil  contract  or  the  re- 
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ligious iniion  afterwards  solemnized  at  St.  Cloud  and  I'aris, 
hut  antit',)i;it('d  liotli  hy  innnediato  cohahitation  at  (Jompirgne. 
Sueli  was  \\a'.  n'.Mgniliceiit,  fMtiil,  and  illieit  union  of  Ni![)oleon 


wit 


■^loiis   -ur- 


i  anoiner  enipei'or  s  (iau;j:nter.  as  on  an  oceasions 
rouniU'd  hy  his  family,  he  inti'odueed  to  the  Kmiiros  tlie  nu- 
merous monarehs  of  liis  making  —  Joseph's  wife,  then  (,|uccu 
of  Spain,  liouis's  wife,  <^hieeii  of  Holland,  (Jaroline  ami  her 
hushand.  King  and  (.^)ueen  of  Naples,  .K'rome  and  his  Wiitein- 
burg  wife,  King  and  <^U'en  of  Westphalia,  Eugene  iind  his 
bavarian  wife.  Viceroys  of  Italy,  Stejihiinia.  Heauiiarnois, 
Grand  Duchess  of  JJadeti,  with  a  long  train  of  iiohles,  now 
and  old,  who  attended  the  weddiTig  and  predicted  its  happy 
results.  Madame  Mother,  as  tlie  parent  of  all  the  !5oii;ipartes 
was  called,  was  there,  less  confident  of  the  futui'e.  On  tlio 
1st  of  July,  1810,  when  the  Austrian  andjassaihn-,  Swartzen- 
berg,  entertained  the  imperial  bride  and  bridegroom  at  a  ball, 
the  terrible  accident  which  marred  the  celebration  of  Maria 
Antoinette's  wedding  was  recalled  by  a  (ire,  by  wliirli  a  prin- 
cess Swartzcnberg,  and  other  tlistinguished  guests,  ])eii>hed  in 
the  llamcs,  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  Kourakin,  wns  ti'am- 
pled  under  the  feet  of  crowds  of  aflVighted  fugitives  from  the 
conilagration,  which  Napoleon,  with  all  his  power  and  energy, 
was  unable  to  extinguish,  till  it  confirmeil  tiic  po[iular  super- 
stition, that  his  marriage  was  dooini'(l  to  calamity. 

Joseph  wiis  struggling  in  vain  against  \nianimous  popular 
aversion  in  Spain,  hucien,  seeking  refuge  in  America,  i'uuml 
it  in  J'inghind,  liouis,  also  Hyiug  from  Napoleon's  dictation, 
escaped  into  Austria,  Kussia  was  arunng  for  the  contest  in 
which  Napoleon  fell,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  secretly  com- 
bining for  another  conilict,  the  Pope  was  a  French  ))risont'r, 
the  continental  system  was  enforced  by  a  decree  that  all  Eng- 
lish hierchamlise  should  be  burned,  Holland,  Home,  and  other 
distant  independencies,  were  reduced  to  French  pro\inces; 
Napoleon  erected  one  hundred  and  tliirty  instead  of  eighty- 
five  French  departments,  extending  F^rance,  so  called,  from 
the  Paltic  to  the  (Jarigliano,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ocean. 
As  the  Emperor's  Ihitterers  told  him,  and  his  own  auibitioii 
confirmed,  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  were 
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])ut  tofrotlior  undor  Njipoloon's  sway,  and  all  that  Avas  wanting 
to  perpetuate  tliat  empire  was  tlic  son  born  the  20th  March, 
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poleon'i^  approaching  decline,  was  that  in  which  one  of  his  most 
f()rnii(hil»le  antagonists,  Beniadotte,  was  chosen,  by  the  States- 
Ceneral  ot  Sweden,  assembled  in  extraordinary  diet,  heredi- 
tary prince  of  tliat  kingdom,  and  adopted  son  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  Xlll.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Napoleon  preferred  that  Kngene  I'eanharnois  should  assume 
the  crown  of  a  kingdom  disposed  to  strengthen  itself  by  close 


alliance  with  tlio  French  1" 


or.     But  Eiiirerio  and  his  wife 


rencii  iMiiperor.  j>u[  Jijugeno 
declined  ;  and  l}ernadotte  pleaded  to  his  commander,  reluctant 
to  name  him  king,  "  Sire,  would  you  make  me  greater  than 
youi'self,  by  constraining  mo  to  refuse  a  crown  ?"  Tlio  prince 
put  aside,  to  be  supplanted  by  JJernadotte,  was  said  to  be  his 
niotlier  the  queen's  son  by  a  father  allowed  by  the  king  her 
lnl^lland  to  perform  the  ollice  of  which  he  was  incapable. 

iS'umerous  family  thrones,  a  noljilily  without  privileges, 
divorce  from  a  French  wife,  and  misalliance  with  an  cmjjeror's 
daughter,  all  contributed  to  Xapolcdu's  overthrow;  to  Avhich 
his  (h'sjtotic  ]>ractical  relntal  of  the  principles  he  sincerely  pro- 
fessed, was,  no  doulit.  largely  instrumental.  Despotism,  which 
he  called  dictatorship,  forced  on  him  by  constant  and  marvel- 
lous success  against  several  aggressive  coalitions,  misled  him  to 
])lace  nearly  all  his  family  on  thrones,  to  create  an  ill-contrived 
aristocracy,  to  repudiate  a  much  respecte(l  wife,  and  niisally 
hunself  with  a  foreign  i)rincess,  whose  family  and  country  More 
his  unappeasable  enemies.  From  those  steps  towarils  ruin,  wo 
now  go  back  a  few  years  in  point  of  time,  to  that  invasion  of 
Spain,  of  Avbich  Napolouu  himself  testified  at  St.  II(dena, 
"That  uni'ortiM\ate  war  dethroned  r;  ,  All  the  circuuisiancos 
of  my  disasters  concurred  to  attach  themselves  to  that  fatal 
knot.  It  divided  my  forces,  multiplied  my  efforts,  opened  a 
wing  to  the  English  soldiers,  attacked  my  morality  in  Kurope. 
1  confess  that  1  embarked  very  badly  in  the  affair.  The  im- 
moiality  could  not  but  show  itself  mach  too  phiinly,  the  injus- 
tice  much  too  cynical ;    the  whole  remained   a   vile   aflair." 
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After  sucli  severe  eoiKkMiinatioii  by  tlie  uutlior  liiniself  of  the 
most  censurable  political  injustice  of  his  life,  history  can  hardly 
undertake  its  defence  or  apology.  Still  something  may  be  said 
to  explain  what  the  author's  candid  and  repentant  confession 
does  iiot  deny,  was  a  vile  end  souglit  by  immoral  means. 
Mack  had  been  i»ustriau  a<:en.,  of  Eiijilish  subsi'lies,  whose 
surreniU'r  at  Ulm  was  annouuced  to  I'itt  the  17th  October, 
1805,  Avlieii  entertaining  his  pupils,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and 
the  future  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  dinner.  The  victory  of 
Austerlitz,  on  the  2d  Deceudjcr  of  that  year,  was  fatal  to  the 
IJritish  premier,  Avhose  health  innnediately  failed  and  declined, 
till  he  expired,  the  llod  Jauuaiy,  ISIJIJ,  Pitt  and  Napoleon, 
bitter  foes,  both  died  of  broken  hearts,  the  one  at  forty-seven, 
the  other  fifty-four  ;  both  prematurely  cut  oft".  I'itt  sunk  under 
the  peace  of  Presburg,  dictated  by  Napoleon  to  Austria;  Na- 
])uleoii  under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  dictated  by  Castlereagh  to 
l"'ranc(\  ]\lany  of  his  predictions  at  St.  Helena  have  been 
realized.  Pitt  likewise  prophe.-ied  ;  as  was  attested  by  Wel- 
lington at  tiu'  table  of  Richelieu,  first  minister  of  Louis  XYlll., 
in  ))resi'nee  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  nearly  all  Europe,  at. 
Paris,  in  IS  1(1,  eleven  years  after  the  pro])hecy  then  verified. 
To  his  guests  in  iSOo,  and  three  years  before  Napoleon's  inva- 
sion of  S])ain,  deploring  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  —  ''Spain," 
said  I'itt,  "will  light  the  first  l)lay.e  of  that  ])atriotic  war  which 
alone  c;'u  save  Europe,  ^^y  intelligence  from  that  country  is, 
that  if  the  nobility  ami  clergy  have  degenerated,  by  the  efl'ects 
of  bad  giivernuuMit,  and  are  at  the  feet  of  a  favorite,  the  people 
preserve  all  their  piimiiive  purity,  and  their  batred  of  Fruuc" 
as  much  as  ever,  and  almost  eipuil  to  their  love  of  their  sove- 
reigns. Ponaparte  thinks,  and  must  think,  their  existence 
incompatible  witli  his.  He  will  try  to  expel  them;  and  then 
vill  arise  the  war  I  desire." 

Consolidation  of  the  two  governments  of  France  and  Spain 
in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  numarch,  was  a  French  am- 
bition by  no  means  originating  with  Napoleon.  Louis  XI \'. 
ati.'inpted  and  nearly  accomplished  it,  whose  succession  Napo- 
leon considered  his  inheritance.  Louis  Philippe  latterly  risked 
his  croAvn  to  marry  hio  son,  in  defiance  of  England,  to  the  pre- 
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t  •■'Vi.  '  0  heiress  of  tlic  S()anish  throne.  Spain  has  mostly 
h  ly  allied  with  France ;  juincil  her  in  the  contest  tor 

N^orth  Ai'ieriean  iiKlependeiice  ;  and,  from  the  treaty  of  Jiasle, 
r'  niained  a'.ways  in  close  alliance.  IJut  in  March,  1S0(!,  Avhen 
Josei)ii  IJonaparte  supplanted  the  JJourbon  Kinj^  of  Naples, 
Napoleon  was  tempted  to  try  the  same  thin;^  in  Spain,  by  a 
state  of  thin<^s  which  niijfht  have  indiiceil  any  French 
jfovernment.  Ferdinand,  the  dethroned  Kinj^  of  Na])les, 
brother  of  Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  refused  to  recognise 
Joseph  as  King  of  Naj)les.  "  If  Charles  will  not,  his  suc- 
cessor shall,"  said  Napoleon,  "recognise  my  brother  as  king 
of  Naples."  A  Russian  ambassador,  StrogonotV,  to  counteract 
the  Emperor  Najmleon's  apprehended  designs,  was  sent  to 
Madrid,  in  January,  LSUll.  and  prevailed  on  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  was  in  effect  the  Spanish  government,  to  unite 
Spain  with  the  coalition  against  France.  At  the  same  time, 
Augustin  Arguelles  went  secretly  IVdm  Spain  to  lioudon,  to 
nuike  peace  with  England,  as  necessary  to  save  the  S])anish 
American  colonies,  where  (leiieral  Hercsford  had  already  cap- 
tured IJuenos  Ayres.  Urged  by  ivussia  and  eounteniULci'd  by 
Englaiul,  the  Prince  of  Peace  issued  his  amltiguous,  warlike 
manifesto  of  the  tJth  October,  ISOt.!,  understood  to  announce 
war  against  Napoleon,  though,  not  expressly  declared.  If  at 
that  time  he  had  anticipated  Spanish  hostilities,  by  invading 
Sjiain,  he  would  have  been  not  only  justidalile,  but  perhaps 
successful  ;  for  in  such  warfare  with  the  Spanish  government 
there  would  have  been  nothing  insulting  to  the  nation,  as  in- 
volved in  Napoleon's  invasion  two  years  afterwards.  The  end 
was  justifiable  in  1H(»(),  and  the  means  would  be  easier.  A 
small  French  army  might  have  taken  Madrid  and  overthrown 
the  gov'jrnment  then,  which  several  hundred  thousand  French 
troops  wer(>  unal)le  to  efl'eet  in  ISOS,  by  eon(piering  the 
ofi'ended  peojtie.  Hut  just  when  the  Spanish  manifesto  of  ( ►(•- 
tober,  ISIMi,  uienaceil  Napoleon,  Prussia  plunged  into  the  war 
against  him,  and  Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  defer  the  con- 
test, become  inevitable  with  Spain,  from  French  policy.  Mean- 
time the  victory  of  Jena  ilemolished  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
createtl  by  aggressions  and  cont|ue»ts  of  the  great  Frederic  us 
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iirijustifiahlc  and  airf^randizing  sis  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain. 
Jena,  snperaddcd  to  Aiisterlitz,  and  Kngland  exehing  I'ortnj^ul 
to  coniliet  with  France,  Napoleon  had  reason  for  sendinj^  an 
army  into  Spain,  where  the  condition  of  the  ;:;overnment  in- 
vited, if  it  did  not  justify,   exptdsion  of  tlic  reignin;.'  royal 
Bourbon  family.      Stolidity  of  tlie  kinjr,   Charles  IV.,  profli- 
gate impudicity  of  the  ([neeii,  who  said  that  her  son  Ferdinand 
■was  not  her  husband  the  king's  son,  the  base  and  igin»bie,  un- 
filial  and  infamous  iiaiurc  of  the  prince,  afterwards  Fe.diiiand 
VII.,  as  heir-apparent  rebelling  to  dethrone  his   father,  the 
universal  hatred  in  which  the   (pieen's    paramour  and  king's 
favorite,  (Jodoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  was  held,  all  these  circnm- 
cunistances  strongly  pleaded  for  a  cliange  of  such  detestable 
sovereigns.     Tlie  goverinnent  was  totally  dis(jrganized ;  every 
branch  of  it  in  comi)lete  disorder.     The  army,  the  navy,  the 
judges,  the  other  ollicers  of  ^tate,  were  unpaid.     The  national 
debt  was  enormous,  credit  at  the  lowest  ebb.     The  whole  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom  were  insuHici"nt  for  current  expenses. 
Shocking   ([uarrels    prevailed  in  the  royal  family.      The   son 
rcvcdted  and  dethroned  the  father ;  the  mother  accused  the  son 
of  attemjjting  to  nuu'der  her ;  the  favorite  was  cast  into  con- 
fnii'ment  and  his  life  endangered  by  a  mob  of  the  prince's  fac- 
tion,    lioth  the  royal  contestants,  father  and  son,  ajipealed  to 
Napoleon  to  protect  each  against  the  other.     Ferdinand  en- 
treated him  to  give  him  a  wife  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  which 
would  have  been  done,  but  that  Lucien's  daughter  Charlotte, 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  refused  the  arrangement.     The  French 
troops  marched  into  Spain  were  received  as  deliverers.     Na- 
poleon was  universally  pojmlar  there  ;  his  portrait  was  in  every 
family,  his  applause  on  all  tongues.     All  classes,  noble,  cleri- 
cal, •  oyal,  and  i)lebeian,  regarded  him  as  the  hero  who  had 
subdued    anarchy,    restored    order    and   religion    in    France. 
They  intreatod    him   to   rid   them   of  Godoy,   and   maintain 
Ferdinand,  proclaimed  king  in  place  of  his    cuckold,  stupid 
father,  strumpet  mother,  and  her  detested  paramour  (Jodoy. 
Napoleon  had  no  ih.ubt  meditated  tlie  substitution  of  his  for 
the   Bourbon    family  on  the   Spanish    as    on    the  Neapolitan 
throne.     The  Spanish  royal  incumbents  were  undeniably  uniit 
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to  rt'i;:!!.  The  IJciiiiparte  who  IkkI  kmilmiciI  in  Naples  |hiiV(m1 
liimsclf  ii  wise  ami  vir'  loiis  ;i~  well  as  a  wi'lciiinc  inoi'.ui'cli,  wlio 
mij^Iit  rcjxoucratt'  tlio  ^piiui-h  nation,  as  ho  did  the  Ntju-ulitaii. 
iS'apolcoii  wiiuld  cninploto  what  liOiiis  X  I  \'.  hcLran  ;  th(>  union  of 
i^pain  with  Fran'  •  under  throiio  liiiiMl  hy  i>\\>  family.  Spain 
was  (lis:: II. -ted  and  distracted  hy  the  despieal)le  DoiO'huns,  and 
onanioreil  with  Maiioleon,  who  had  no  hand  in  the  royal  Spa- 
nish (piarrels ;  neither  orij^inated  nor  matured  tlie  rupture  and 
convulsions  whieh,  as  it  were,  providentially  invited  him  to 
enthrone  his  family  instead  of  the  IJourhons.  Entirely  ami 
always  the  ereaturc  of  circinnstauees,  coid'ormin;:;  himself  to 
them,  and  not  forcing  them  to  him.  in  that  spirit  a  fatalist,  ho 
might  well  heliovo  that  fortune  called  liim  to  ];)ut  his  brother 
on  the  Spanish  throne. 

With  such  S})anish  and  individual  iiulucoments,  those  of  all 
Europe  harmoni/ed.  The  IJritish  outra;ie  at  Copeidiau'en,  in 
Se})temlier,  l(Si»T,  united  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Denmai'k.  in 
fact,  neai'ly  all  Europe,  with  Mapolciui,  in  hitter  aversion  to 
Enjiland.  That  monstrons  airiires^ion  of  the  Canuiny;  and 
Castlcrc<>:j:h  ministrv  enabled  Naiioleon  to  enforce  his  conti- 
nental  syswui  with  redoubled  vi;.Nn'.  The  same  Jacikson  who 
S(».iii  afver  came  as  British  minister  to  the  United  States,  en- 
voy who  iiccompanied  the  liritish  ileet  aiul  army  to  C'ojteidiagen 
with  Admiral  (.iand)ier,  chief  of  the  IJritish  ne;^otiators  at 
Cihent,  connnanding  the  fleet,  by  their  nefarions  exploit,  se- 
conded the  victories  of  Jena  and  Austerlitz,  to  tempt  the 
French  Emperor  to  abuse  colossal  power.  At  Tilsit,  Alex- 
ander urged  him  to  pursue  his  career  of  conipiests,  and  con- 
tinued, long  afterwards,  constantly  to  countenance  his  family 
sovereignties.  It  was  Napoleon's  misfortune  to  have  no  op])o- 
nent  then,  nor  obstacle  on  the  continent;  with  infinitely  better 
reason  to  put  a  brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  than  Alexan<ler 
had  a  right  to  Eiidand,  England  to  Malta,  or,  since  his  over- 
throw, most  of  his  concpierors  to  their  territorial  aggrandize- 
ments in  lcS15,  Avhich,  like  his,  Avere  mere  con((uests.  ITe  was 
not  going  to  Sjiain  till  thus  tempted ;  and,  when  he  went 
to  Bayonne,  nearly  all  Spain  invited  him.  The  royal  father 
and  sou  left  Spain  to  meet  him  there-,  and  fell  at  his  feet.    The 
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nobility,  c1or<,'y,  find  Spanish  coimnoiialty,  iiiiitod  to  ask  Iiim 
for  ii  riiliT  ;  ami,  at  first,  iii>ii(«art'(l  (Icll^rlitcil  with  hi-  (•hoioe. 
Al'tci*  the  <a)i;_'iiiiiaiT  sii|)|n<.'ssloii,  uii  the  lM  of  May,  ISOH,  of 
tho  revolt  at  M  ilrid,  hy  Miirat,  of  Avhich  our  Aiiicrican  ^'lU'st, 
(M'licral  <  Iiuiicliy,  Avas  chief  oxcciilioiicr,  and  the  niarvelloiis 
insurreetiiii'  of  ail  Spain,  whicli  Inllowed  that  eatastri>])lio ; 
after  Diipuut's  ineredilde  surrender,  atnl  since  ;dl  the  French 
enormities,  reverse-;,  and  their  expnlslon  fr.>?n  Spain,  history 
du.'lls  on  tho  J^Jf^/zoi/ 111  Napoleon's  deh  ,  .iitouipts  there, 
as  atrocious  jierKdy,  and  condemns  its  ;.  i-   h'servlng  of 

all  h(>  snflereil  at  St.  Ihlena.      So  gcjiei  le  Ji  universal 

and  overwhelinin;^  is  tl  at  condemnation.  u  cvi  ;  he  luniself, 
in  part,  joiiu'd  in  it,  and  it  may  he  vain  to  endeavor  to  rt.'scue 
him  from  some  of  tho  odium  of  tho  invasion  of  Spain,  whicdi, 
■with  the  l)id<e  of  En;::hein"s  execution,  will  remain,  lor  ever, 
blots  on  his  character.  Still  tlie  <'ircumstances  hereinbefore 
smnmarily  mentioned,  sli"\v  that  the  act  was  no  nioi'c  than  most 
other  acts  (d"  forciiile  a;.'trrandizement,  performed  by  every 
monarch,  a  id  when  sucoessl'ul.  vimlicated  by  nearly  all  histo- 
rians. Tlie  Enjflish  liombardment  of  ("opeidiairen,  in  ISOT, 
was  nnich  less  justifiable  than  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  in 
IHOS,  Whether  Najioleon's  policy  would  liavo  been  wiser  if  ho 
liad  j;;iven  Ferdinand  the  daughter  of  Luclcn  for  a  (pieen  of 
Spain,  iuid  governed  that  country  l)y  a  niece,  instead  of  a 
brother,  is  mere  oonjecturo.  Considering  his  Avhole  scheme  of 
family  royalties  a  pernicious  mistake,  nothing  in  the  Spaiush 
invasion  is  more  censurable  than  all  such  transactions,  with 
which  history,  sacred  and  profaiu',  abounds;  whoso  greatest 
demerit  is  want  of  success. 

Napoleon's  temptations  to  overaction,  at  that  time,  cannot 
bo  api)reciated  witliout  adverting  to  the  obsciu'ity,  contempt, 
and  ignominy,  into  wdiich  tho  whole  of  the  ancient  royal  family 
of  France,  his  only  competitors  for  the  throne,  had  sunk. 
The  despicable  Count  d'Artois,  with  his  Condes,  Bourbons, 
Polignacs,  and  other  conspirators,  had  fallen  into  poverty- 
stricken  inanition.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  hid,  almost  un- 
known, in  a  remote  corner  of  Southern  Italy.  Tlie  Count  of 
Lisle,  as  Louis  XVlll.  was  called,  long  vagal'und  and  outcast, 
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had  become  a  pest.  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  conti- 
nental powers,  dreading  Napoleon,  and  adulating  him,  \reatod 
the  poor  pretender  to  the  French  throne  as  if  he  were  the 
Egyptian  phigue,  or  some  other  pestilence,  which  must  be 
excluded  from  their  dominions ;  and  he  escaped,  at  last,  not 
into  England,  where  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  land,  but  to 
Scotliind,  where  he  and  his  family  were  relegated.  Driven 
hastily  from  Russia  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  transiently  rein- 
stated there  by  his  son  Alexander,  Louis  found  refuge,  at  one 
time,  in  Warsaw,  then  the  chief  town  of  a  Pru.isiau  province, 
where  the  King  of  Prussia  asked  Bonaparte  if  he  hud  any 
objection  to  the  pretender's  remaining ;  to  which  the  First 
Consul  answered,  kindly,  as  was  his  invariable  treatment  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  he  had  no  objection.  Prussians,  high  in  au- 
thority, probably  with  their  government's  consent,  proposed  to 
Louis,  impoverished  and  abandoned,  to  abdicate  the  French 
crown  for  Italian  principalities,  which  he  positively  refused, 
and  of  which  proposal  Bonaparte  was  uninformed.  Ijouis, 
afterwards  a  fugitive  at  Verona,  was  compelled,  or  deemed  it 
necessary,  to  fly  thence  in  disguise.  The  whole  continent  of 
Europe  becoming,  at  length,  afraid  of  his  residence  anywhere, 
in  IHOlt  he  embarked,  in  a  Swedish  frigate,  to  seek  sanctuary 
behind  the  sea-girt  bulwarks  of  England,  Avhero  his  arrival  was 
extremely  unwelcome.  Always  bidding  liberal  cojicessions  for 
royal  restoration  to  what  he  uniforndy  called  and  deemed  his 
throne,  in  1S04,  by  proclamation,  he  promised  to  reform  the 
old  French  royal  government ;  and  by  another  proclamation, 
in  IHOO,  went  the  length  of  granting  pardon,  oblivion,  and 
confirmation  to  all  the  revolutionary  acts  from  1789  to  1804 — 
to  everything  but  the  Fmpire  and  Napoleon.  When  he  arrived 
in  England,  so  forlorn  was  his  destitute  condition,  and  so 
formidable  Napoleon,  that  the  ministry  refused  to  let  Louis 
land,  or  go  to  Lomlon.  He  was  ordered  to  Scotland,  and,  in 
effect,  dethroned  by  an  oflicial  order  in  Council,  which,  can-ful 
not  to  style  him  king,  called  him  merely  the  "  Chief  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  who  will  fiml  an  honorable  and  safe  asylum, 
if  he  will  live  among  us  conformably  to  his  actual  situation. 
But  as  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  retpiires  the  unanimous 
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support  of  the  English  people,  "vve  will  not  compromise  it  by 
imprudently  taking  ground  which  would  give  it  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  discourage  tho  nation,  when  the  submission  of 
nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  the  order  of  things 
existing  in  France  presents  fewer  chances  for  the  re-establish- 
niont  of  tho  Bourbons  than  at  any  other  epoch  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  Great  Britain  almost  alone  sustains."  The 
dethroned  and  forlorn  Bourbon  pretender,  landing  in  England 
the  day  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  all  his  then  enormous 
and  delusive  might,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  on  his  way  to  subdue 
Spain  into  the  government  of  his  brother  Joseph  —  protesting 
against,  but  obliged  to  submit  to  his  hard  fate,  as  simple  Count 
of  Lisle,  was  glad  to  accept  the  almost  charitable  hospitality 
of  a  proud  but  generous  English  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  at  one  of  his  country-houses,  Gosfield  ILill, 
sln-unk  into  the  disfranchisement  and  insignificance,  from  which 
ho  would  never  have  emerged,  but  for  Napoleon's  infatuation. 
To  that  desperate  degradation  had  war,  aristocratical  and 
monarchical  hostilit}',  enabled  Bonaparte  to  reduce  the 
wretched  Bourbons. 

If  Louis,  instead  of  the  hiding-place  begrudged  to  his  family 
in  Scotland,  ha<l,  like  Louis  Philippe  and  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
when  cx})clled,  sought  refuge  in  America,  his  sanctuary  would 
have  been  more  unintim'dated.  If  the  Bourbons  had  been 
expelled  from  thrones  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Sicilies,  it 
would  have  been  useful  to  all  those  countries.  At  all  events, 
Josej)h  Bunaparxe  is  innocent  of  all  but  conciliatory  and  laud- 
able ',n..iiis  to  accomplish  his  brother's  design,  which  proved 
liighly  beneficial  to  Spain,  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms. "Wise  Spaniards  regret  that  Joseph  v.as  not  adopted 
as  King  of  Spain.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,  inimical  as 
that  w(n'k  is  to  all  the  Bonapartes,  describes  Joseph,  on  his 
entry  into  Naples,  as  "  a  well-disposed  man,  of  mild  manners, 
exempt  from  ambition,  who  would  have  preferred  a  peaceable 
existence  to  the  brilliant  condition  allotted  for  him  ;  a  theoriz- 
ing calculator  in  politics  and  in  administration,  by  his  conver- 
sation and  writings  protecting  tho  industry  and  oomniorce, 
which  his  more  presence  revived  or  put  to  ilight."     llegencra- 
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tion  of  Naples  is  eclipsed  by  such  lirilliant  exploits  us  the  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon  ;  but  impartial  history  must  not  bo  blinded 
by  dazzling  events.  General  Lamanpie's  puldished  letters  of 
1824  and  18;J0,  which  Joseph,  not  witliout  proper  sensil)ility, 
has  shown  me  at  Point  Breeze,  recapitulated,  as  an  eye-witness 
of  his  reforms  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  feudality  extinguished,  rob- 
bery and  general  depredation  crushed,  a  system  of  just,  instead 
of  unjust,  taxation  introduced,  the  finances  from  chaos  brought 
to  order,  the  nobles  and  people  reconciled,  the  construction  of 
good  roads  in  all  directions,  the  capital  embellislied,  the  army 
and  navy  organized,  and  general  prosperity  establish(Ml,  by 
King  JosephV  carrying  into  that  benighted  kingdom  the  sun- 
shine of  the  French  liberal  principles  of  1781*.  Taken  reluc- 
tantly from  a  crown  of  rosea  in  Naples,  to  a  crown  of  tlu)rns 
in  Spain,  Joseph,  on  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  was  assured  that 
Charles  IV.  refused  to  return  to  Spain  without  tlie  Prince  of 
Peace,  who  was  universally  detested;  that  Ferdinand,  who 
had  dethrone<l  his  father,  was  wholly  untrustworthy,  as  a  son 
dethroning  his  father  was  shocking  to  all  Europe ;  that  the 
Junta  assembled  and  united  at  Ijayonne  regarded  Jose])h's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  throne  they  proffered  as  the  only  safety  for 
Spain ;  which  Ferdinand  was  the  first  to  confirm,  by  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  king.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
active  of  his  Spanish  enemies,  Toreno,  thus  describes  Joseph : 
"Joseph  Napoleon,  after  refusing  the  throne  of  Lombardy, 
which  Napoleon  oflered  him,  governed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  ade(|uate  intelligence  and  success.  In  a  tranquil  period, 
and  provided  with  sufficient  auth  ,  if  not  more  legitimate, 
at  least  less  odious  in  its  origin,  j  intrusive  monarch,  far 
from  dishonoring  the  thron  ■,  would  have  helped  the  happiness 
of  Spain.  JJorn  of  the  common  class,  and  having  gone  through 
all  the  overturnings  of  u.  great  political  revolution,  he  possessed 
essentially  the  knowledge  of  men  ajul  things.  Of  a  gentle  dis- 
position, with  a  gracious  countenance,  well  informed,  polished, 
and  polite  in  his  manners,  he  would  have  captivated  the  Spa- 
niards, if  he  had  not  beforehand  so  grievously  wounded  tliera 
in  their  point  of  honor  and  their  ])ride.  Moreover,  Joseph's 
extreme  propensity  to  cfleminacy  and  pleasure  somewhat  ob- 
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soured  his  fine  qualities,  and  gave  rise  to  ridiculous  fables  and 
Old  woiiion's  stories  of  his  person,  ■wliich  the  multitude  adopted 
in  tlioir  passionate  enmity.  To  sucli  a  point  did  this  go,  that, 
Jiot  satisfied  with  recusing  him  of  being  a  drunkard  and  disso- 
lute, it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  bodily  defects, 
and  they  said  he  was  blind  of  one  eye.  His  fluent  and  ilowery 
elocution  of  itself  became  very  injurious  to  him ;  for,  carried 
away  by  it,  he  risked  himself  by  making  speeches  in  a 
tongue  not  familiar  to  him,  whose  imprudent  use,  joined  to  the 
exaggerated  report  of  his  defects,  induced  the  composition  of 
popular  farces,  played  in  all  the  theatres  of  the  kingdom,  -which 
contributed  to  throw  on  his  person  not  hatred,  but  contempt, 
■which,  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the  soul,  is  the  most  terrible  for 
liim  who  desires  to  encircle  his  forehead  with  a  crown.  On 
the  whole,  Joseph,  although  endowed  with  many  praiseworthy 
(jualities,  wanted  those  austere  and  warlike  virtues  then  neces- 
sary in  Spain  ;  and  his  imperfections,  feeble  spots  at  any  other 
time,  swelled  immeasurably  in  the  eyes  of  an  ofl'ended  and 
furious  nation." 

Tlie  war  in  8pain  between  the  French  and  Spanish  was  ex- 
terminating. I'niversal  destruction  of  the  French,  by  any 
means,  Avas  the  Spanish  method ;  universal  pillage  and  rapine 
the  French  system,  with  rare  exceptions  on  either  side  to  that 
cruel  code.  Persons  there  at  the  time,  on  whose  statements  I 
can  rely,  mention  abominable  barbarities  which  seem  incredi- 
ble:  all  breaking  forth  on  both  sides,  after  the  dreadful 
slaughter  at  Madrid,  the  lid  May,  1808,  when  Murat  subdued 
and  jiunished  by  sanguinary  vengeance  what  he  deemed,  and 
probably  truly,  a  r<'Volt.  After  that,  as  I  am  assured  by  my 
informant,  then  in  Madrid,  women  contracted  the  venereal  dis- 
ease on  piii'pose  to  give  it  to  the  French,  wells  were  filled  with 
assassinated  Frenchmen ;  and  French  oilicers  of  every  rank 
robbed  every  thing  and  every  where,  with  undisguised  rapine. 
In  the  French  Revolution  there  was  more,  but  not  more  shock- 
ing, bloodshed ;  never  in  the  world  plunder  and  robbery  so 
universal.  The  most  distinguished  exception  to  these  enormi- 
ties was  King  .Joseph;  against  whom  it  is  a  common  Kiigli.-h 
and  American  ]U'ejudice  to  believe  that  he  pilfered  palaces  and 
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cliurclios,  ami  tliat  the  pictures  and  other  ornaments  of  his 
American  residence  were  spoliations  from  Spain.  Like  Napo- 
leon, Joseph  was  no  lover  of  money.  Marrying  some  fortune, 
he  was  enabled  during  the  revolution  to  increase  it  by  dieap 
purchases  of  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  were 
then  o[)portunc.  Valuable  donations,  on  the  several  foreign 
missions  he  filled,  added  more,  as  is  common  in  Europe  on  all 
such  occasions.  Several  years  king,  his  privy  purse  was  con- 
siderable. ]»y  all  these  fair  means  his  property  increased, 
though  never  very  large ;  not  exceeding  a  million  of  dollars. 
While  King  of  Spain,  a  person  named  Christophe,  skilled  in 
pictures,  purchased  them  there  for  him,  as  opportunity  offered. 
Not  one  of  those  he  possessed  was  captured,  or  otherwise  ille- 
gally obtained.  On  the  contrary,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
took  all  of  King  Joseph's  baggage  and  eflects  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  but  found  no  ill-got  plunder  among  them. 

Entering  Spain  the  8th  July,  1808,  within  a  week  of  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  tidings  of  Dupont's  disastrous  surrender  of 
the  French  army  at  IJaylen,  caused  by  anxiety  to  save  plunder, 
compelled  King  Joseph  to  retire  from  his  capital,  and  begin 
his  fatal  contest  with  that  peculiar  people,  for  whose  admirable 
and  invincible,  ferocious  and  romantic  nationality,  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte entertained  the  highest  respect,  which  I  have  often 
heard  him  express.  Insuperable  provincial  attachments,  which 
in  France  and  other  countries  it  was  the  constant  labor  of  Na- 
poleon, by  metropolitan  centralization,  to  destroy,  saved  the 
whole  Spanish  kingdom  from  subjugation.  Universal  insur- 
rcction  was  simultaneous,  from  Asturias  to  A:idalusia.  The 
smallest  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces,  armed  by  nature  with 
the  superior  aptitude  for  war  and  love  of  independence  of 
mountain  population,  by  instantaneous,  instinctive  resistance, 
with  which  all  the  other  provinces  sympathizing,  roused  the 
whole  kingdom  against  its  invaders.  Notwithstanding  a  caste 
of  proud  nobility,  and  a  class  of  domineering  clergy,  conside- 
rable equality  is  a  Spanish  popular  right,  habit,  and  power. 
As  always  takes  place,  when  emergencies  draw  forth  demo- 
cratic patriotism,  the  notable  and  most  respectable  inbal>itants, 
of  all  classes,  were  elected  members  of  the  provincial  jimtas,  par- 
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ticularly in  Asturias,  superseding  the  merely  noble,  the  merely 
vulgar,  and  otherwise  unworthy,  apt  to  contrive  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  stagnation  of  democracy.  Less  selfish  and  more 
determined  than  royalty  in  capitals,  rural  democracy,  also  more 
prompt  and  energetic,  verified  Pitt's  dying  prophecy.  The 
Spanish  mountaineers,  muleteers,  shepherds,  and  populace  al- 
together, rose  as  one  man,  armed  with  fury  and  whatever 
weapons  it  supplic<l,  against  Napoleon's  disciplined  armiea. 
Although  the  nobility  and  higher  clergy  mostly  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  King  Joseph,  an  unlettered  and  indolent  mass,  as 
described  by  Valleius  Paterculus  eighteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore, scattered,  numerous,  and  fierce,  rushed  to  conflict,  with 
sanguinary  ardor,  for  their  rude  homes,  their  captive  sove- 
reign, and  their  dominant  religion.  Whether  they  could  have 
resisted  Napoleon  without  English  aid,  is  a  question  on  which 
England  and  Spain  are  at  issue.  The  Prince  of  Peace,  in  his 
memoirs,  written  during  his  retirement  at  Rome,  by  plausible 
reasons  and  multiplied  proofs,  insists  that  the  French  could 
never  have  subdued  the  Spanish  alone.  And  Godoy  was  a 
man  much  superior  to  English  and  French  adopting  Spanish 
iiristocratic  disparagement  of  that  upstart;  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent, though  more  avaricious  than  ambitious,  decried  by  the 
jealous  nobility,  over  whom  he  was  raised  from  obscurity. 
George  W.  Irving,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  American 
minister  in  Spain  during  nearly  all  the  war,  thus  answers  my 
enquiry  of  him  as  to  the  reality  of  things  there.  "  As  to  the 
works  of  Thiers  and  Torreno"  (which  I  mentioned  to  him),  "  par 
nobilt'.  of  state  vampires,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
is  leant  worthy  of  credit  as  authority.  In  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
his  amour  propre  apart,  I  have  faith,  for  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately. Whatever  errors  belonged  to  his  incompetency  as 
statesman,  he  was  honest,  frank,  and  loyal,  and  his  amiable 
character  had  given  to  him  popularity  (the  plebs  there  not 
being  qualified  censors  of  administrative  faults),  but  for  the 
influence  and  intrigues  of  the  grandees,  into  whose  ranks  he 
had  hcon  foisted.  If  it  is  in  public  as  in  domestic  aflairs,  that 
a  favorite  has  no  friends,  much  less  has  he  when  his  ascen- 
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•lancy  humiliates,  whilst  usurping  the  hereditary  authority  and 
influence  of  the  upper  orders." 

So  jealous  is  Spanish  independence  of  foreign  help,  that 
<leneral  Spencer  and  the  English  troops  despatched  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Cadiz  (with  whom  were  the  two  Swiss  regiments  of 
Do  Watteville  and  Meuron,  soon  after  employed  in  Canada) 
were  not  allowed  to  land,  but  obliged  to  go  to  Portugal ;  and 
when  Lord  Collingwood,  with  an  English  fleet,  hastent '  to 
offer  their  services  for  the  capture  of  the  five  French  hliips  of 
the  line  near  Cadiz,  under  Admiral  llosilly,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander at  Cadiz  rejected  the  English  co-operation,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  fleet  to  surrender  to  Spaniards  alone.  At 
the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  landing 
at  Cadiz  to  obtain  a  command  which  had  been  promised  to  him 
in  the  Spanish  forces,  was  not  only  peremptorily  refused,  but 
ordered  to  leave  Spain  forthwith,  as  he  was  forced  to  do. 
Neither  English  reinforcement,  nor  even  IJourbon  French 
command,  did  the  Spanish  authorities  desire,  except  in  funds 
:ind  food,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  French  invasion.  Eng- 
lish participation  in  the  war  began  in  Portugal,  where  the 
French  army  under  Jimot  capitulated. 

Fiigland  did  all  she  could  to  realize  Pitt's  prediction.  On 
the  same  day  that  Kapoleon  proelaiuied  Joseph  at  JJayonne, 
7th  June,  1S08,  an  agent  from  the  province  of  Asturias  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  London  by  the  minister.  Canning,  the 
j)arliament,  and  the  people.  There  Wellington,  animated  by 
recollections  of  Pitt's  description  of  Spanish  nationality,  began 
his  victorious  career,  by  a  long  succession  of  triumphs  over  the 
French,  to  dethrone,  not  only  King  Joseph  in  Madrid,  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  Paris ;  to  which  result  their  Spanish 
invasion  largely  contributed. 

Numerous  works,  Spanish,  French  and  English,  by  partakers 
in  it,  describe  the  war  in  Spain,  from  1808  to  181o,  which  my 
Sketch  need  not  dwell  upon  ;  but,  briefly  noticing  its  political 
:ind  moral  results,  cross  the  Atlantic  with  them,  and  present 
its  greatest  reaction,  the  emnneipation  of  Spanish  America 
from  three  hundred  years  of  the  strictest  colonial  servitude. 
Merely  personal  and  dynastic  interests,  both  Bourbon  and  Bo- 
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naparte, are  Insignificant,  compared  Avith  those  great  political 
and  moral  consotpicnces.      The  provincial  juntas  soon  relin- 
quished  part   of  their   national   powers   to  a  central  junta, 
charged  with  the  general  welfare,  whose  manifesto,  issued  on 
the  :2Mth  of  October,  1809,  from  Seville,  truly  premised  that, 
by  a  combination  of  events,  it  seemed  good  to  I'rovidence  that, 
in  the  terrible  crisis,  Spain  should  not  advance  a  single  step 
towards  independence,  without  advancing  one  towards  liberty. 
The  stagnant,  filthy  pools  in  which  the  Spanish  government 
wallowed,  reipiired  a  foreign  and  a  giant  hand  to  purify  them. 
Disastrous  as  Napoleon's  violence  was  to  him  and  his  family,  it 
was  necessary  and  beneficial  to  Spain.     Provincial  produced 
national  agitation  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  many  Frencli  victories, 
not  only  was  Joseph  monarch  of  no  more  than  wheru  and  while 
liis  armies  of  .strangers  were  stationed,  but  competition  between 
him  and  the  juntas  arose  for  popular  favor,  which  soon  restored, 
for  the  Spanish  people,  their  antiiiuated  representative  govern- 
ment,  much   improved.      In    that  contest  of   concession,   all 
Spain,  European,  American,  Asiatic,  and  African,  was  invited 
to  elect  deputies  to  a  Cortes,  which,  on  the  -4th  of  September, 
1810,  was  installed  at  Cadiz,  when  that  beautiful  city  was  the 
only  sanctuary  of   Spanish   independence    from    sulijugation. 
All  the  rest  of  Spain  was,  for  the  moment,  overrun  by  the 
French,  the  bombardment  by  whose  forces  besieging  Cadiz, 
answered  the  cannon  within  its  walls,  saluting  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  body,  whose  dedication  to  free  discussion  more  than 
repaid  all  the  sufferings  of  all  the  conflict.     F  n    neither  a 
Bourbon  king  nor  a  good  king,  but  Tor  a  prisoner  ;n  France, 
who  represented  their  established  chief  magistracy,  the  Cortes 
wisely  and  bravely  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand.    Cadiz  then, 
and  Moscow,  two  years  afterwards,  in  flames  lighted  by  Kus- 
eiaii   bands,    outshone    Paris,   when    Fouche,    Lafayette,   and 
others,  surrendered  their  capital,  their  chief  magistrate,  and 
their  country,  to  conijuerors,  who  inflicted  a  restoration  worse 
than  revolution. 

In  that  concession  to  popular  favor,  to  which  every  govern- 
ment in  trouble  resorts,  the  Cortes  far  outwent  King  Josepi:. 
By  the  constitution  which  he  granted,  the  Cortes  was  not  a 
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dispenser  of  wholesome  puMic  setitlment,  b;it  a  re;;istry  for 
royal  decrees.  Its  sessions  were  to  be  secret.  Whereas  those 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  were  open,  like  Parliament  nud  Con- 
gress. Joseph's  constitution  merely  promised  future  freedom 
of  the  press.  Hut  the  Spanish  Cortes,  on  motion  of  Augustin 
Ar;riielles,  fjranted  it  at  once  and  unreservedly ;  so  that  the 
public  journals  of  Cadiz  proclaimed  to  all  Spain  and  the  world, 
that  word  of  patriotic  liberty,  which  is  more  potent  than  the 
sword  of  despotism.  Various  modifications  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  representative  government  have  suiee  followed 
tliose  concessions  of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  The  church  has  been 
deprived  of  most  of  its  inordinate  control,  for  which  reform 
Spain  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  Bonapartes,  who  found  among 
the  Spanish  cler^iy  great  numbers  of  protestants  against  the 
foreign  influence  of  the  Tope  and  the  abuses  of  the  Iiujuisition. 
The  State  of  Spain  gained,  from  its  Hourbon  monarehs  con- 
tending with  Bonaparte,  political  reforms  which  range  it,  since 
the  French  invasion,  among  the  representative  governments  of 
Europe.  Begeneration  of  Spain,  proclaimed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  the  motive  of  his  reign,  resulted  from  the  attempts, 
not  indeed  as  he  and  Napoleon  anticipated,  but  to  an  extent 
M'hieh  more  than  redeems  all  it  cost. 

But  it  is  Spanish  America  where  the  results  have  been  most 
signal  and  momentous.  King  Joseph  hastened  to  despatch 
agents  over  the  Atlantic,  to  invite  adhesion  to  his  government ; 
five  of  whom  reached  their  destination,  but  none  were  received 
with  favor,  and  one  was  executed  in  Cuba.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Sj)anish  patriots,  as  they  were  called,  availed  themselves  of 
English  proft'ers  of  vessels  to  reach  America,  without  loss  of 
time,  by  prosperous  voyages ;  on  whose  arrival,  bursts  of 
unanimous  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  indignation 
against  its  French  invaders,  broke  forth  from  all  parts  of 
Spanish  America.  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  Chili,  New  Grenada, 
Mexico,  Florida,  the  islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  Spanish 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  at  once  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the 
imprisoned  King  Ferdinand.  Never  did  so  many  people,  in 
Buch  remote  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  all  at  once  rise  up 
together  in  glorious  and  zealous  communion  of  patriotism. 
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Spaiiish-Anierioan  independence  had  been  Ion*:;  prepared  hy 
many  causes.     Fourteen  millions  of  jieople  in  Spanish  South 
Aiiicric!!,  seven  millions  in  Mexico,  with  sonic  more  in  Cuba, 
I'orto  ikico,  the  Spanisli  ])art  of  St.  Domingo,  and   Fh>ridii, 
were  too  many  to  he  held  in  servitude  hy  thirteen  millions  of 
Spaniards  in  another  lietuispliere,  whose  jjolicy  and  methods 
of  colonial  government  were  cttntrary  to  all  modern  ideas  of 
political  economy  antl  commercial  welfare.     Not  only  was  all 
tlie  connnerce  of  the  exuberant  Spanish  colonies  confined  to 
Spain  alone,  hut  to  one  port  in  Spain  —  Seville  or  Cadiz.     Not 
only  were  all  the  public  oiliees  in  the  colonies  filled  by  Euro- 
pean Spaniards,  but  many  of  them  were  needy  iidventurers, 
commissioned  to  repair  broken  fortunes  by  ra[)aeity  and  op- 
pression, against  whose  extortions  compliiint  was  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  was  dangerous.     After  the  French  iu\,i-innof 
Sj)ain,  the  crowds  of  such  odious  taskmasters  increased  by  its 
convulsions.     Such  usages  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Spa- 
nish colonial  government,  hut  connnon  to  all  Euro])can  coun- 
tries having  American  colonies ;  prevalent  in  Canadu,  under 
liritish    rule,  till  very  lately.      The  independence   and   rapid 
development  of  this  country,  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
vast    inlluenees,  commercial  restrictions,  American   exclusion 
from    ofliee,   all    cond)ined  to    inspire    the    S[)anish-American 
Creoles  with  hopes  and  plans  of  emancipation.     As  soon  as 
war  was  declared  between  Spain,  as  the  ally  of  France,  and 
England,   in   17!*(>,   Miranda,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  with  a 
Spaniard  named  Picornel,  attempted  revolution  at  Caraccas, 
which  failed,  llmuboldt  said,  hecause  then  the  opinion  of  Spa- 
nish America  re><]tocting  the   mother  country  was  not  what 
Frem;h  and  English  hooks  had  taught  in  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
liut  those  lessons  were  abroad  throughout  America  ;  and  when 
the     French    invaded   niul   apparently    concpiered    Spain,   in 
1808-!*-10,  French  conipiests  in  Spain  rendered  it  necessary 
that   American    Spaniards   should    take    care    of   themselves. 
Although  ccdonists  seemed  to  have  no  option  but  between  inde- 
pendi'uce  and  submission  to  French   government,  still,  when 
setting  up  for  themselves,  fsir  from  declaring  war  against,  they 
prochiiiiivd  fraternization  with  Spain,  allegiance  to  Ferdinand 
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conqueror  ami  jailDr, 

It  was  not  till  the  B<nnl)ona  rci^^ncil  in  Spain  tlcit  licr  Spn- 
nish  oolonif's  were  treated  as  slaves.  Charles  V.  hail  provided 
that  the  disenverers.  settlers,  and  tlmse  horn  in  Aini-riea,  should 
he  prel'erred  hef'ore  all  others  for  offices  of  state,  ehureh,  and 
juris[)ru(lenee ;  that  the  natives  shotdd  he  deemed  freemen  and 
vassals  of  the  erown  :  the  (-(donies  an  integral  part  of  tho 
Spanish  n)onareliy  ;  and  that  no  law  of  Spain  should  ho  hind- 
ing  on  the  colonies  u»dess  sanctioned  hy  their  representalivcs, 
the  (Council  of  the  Indies.  Such  liheral  provisions  niiglit  have 
prevented,  at  all  events  postponed,  revolt.  IJut  cu|)i(lity,  mo- 
nopoly, peculation,  and  extortion,  triumphed  over  all  wholesome 
regulations,  and  the  Spanish-American  proconsulates  were  pro- 
hably  the  grossest  misgovernments  in  Christendom  ;  especially 
ander  Charles  IV.,  when  it  was  said  that  every  oHict'  in  Ame- 
rica was  s(dd.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  viceroys  preced- 
ing the  revolutions,  all  hut  four  were  Spaniards  hy  Itirth,  and 
those  four  educated  and  strongly  connected  in  Spain.  Tho 
Creoles  were  therefore  ripe  for  independence  of  such  misgovern- 
mont  when  the  Hnnapartes  gave  the  signal  for  it,  hy  their 
attempt  to  dethrone  the  Ijourltons.  wIkjsc  ahuses  for  nmre  than 
u  century  ha<l  impoverished,  insulted,  degraded,  and  outraged 
their  faithful  American  suhjects.  Yet  they  did  not  revolt 
against  the  nourl)ons,  hut  against  the  lionapartos;  and  even- 
tual emancipation  of  regions  ninety-two  degrees  of  latitude  in 
extent,  emhracing  more  than  two  millions  of  miles  s(|uare,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  nati(»nal  wealth,  power,  and 
prosperity,  except  liberty  and  in<lustry,  is  due  to  Spanish  j)er- 
sistence,  after  Spain  was  invaded  hy  the  French,  in  the  old 
system  of  colonial  oppression,  and  Spanish  endeavor  to  trans- 
fer the  colonies  to  French  ^iovernment. 

Though  first  tidings  of  that  invasion  was  received  in  Ame- 
rica hy  one  miiversal  and  unanimous  acclaim  of  allegiance  to 
the  old  Spanish  government,  yet,  as  its  extreme  follies,  imbe- 
cility, and  niisnuinagement  became  more  apparent,  the  edu- 
cated Spaniards,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military,  yielding  to 
the  French,  and  resistance  to  them  being  left  as  the  task  of 
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thf)  common  p(>opU',  tlio  j:rcat  hody  of  Amorioun  Spaniards,  in 
nearly  every  province  governed  hy  weak  iifd  nnwortliy  Spanish 
a<.'onts,  turned  their  attention  to  independence,  though  still 
without  disloyalty  to  Spain.  'i'lieir  causes  for  rev<tlt  were 
much  ;^reater  tlian  those  of  the  Hritish-Anierican  colonies  in 
177").  Hut  as  Spain,  in  l!^Of^,  was  in  trouhlc  and  war,  wliereas 
England,  in  177 '>,  was  iit  peace  and  prosperous,  it  Bcemed  to  In- 
hefittin;;  Spanisli  colonial  honitr  not  to  tako  advantaj^e  of  the 
distrey^e<l  comlition  of  the  mother  country,  in  order  to  throw 
lier  off  entirely,  but  rather  to  hej^in  the  movement  toward  in- 
dependence hy  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Spain 
against  her  French  invaders.  Except  hy  the  people  repre- 
sented hy  provincial  assemhllis,  tind  finally  hy  the  Congress,  a 
parliament  called  Cortez,  elected  hy  the  people,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  other  concentrations  of  public  will,  Spain  was  feebly 
vindicateil  an<l  ineiliciently  marshalled.  The  Central  .]u:iia 
was  expelled  from  Seville,  then  the  seat  of  the  nuti(mal  govern- 
ment, by  tiie  French,  who  subdued  all  Andalusia.  A  regency 
which  was  established,  proved  not  only  incapable  to  govern, 
but  unworthy  of  any  cotindenee.  On  the  17th  April,  ISIO. 
they  published  a  royal  order,  throwing  open  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies  with  foreign  countries  and  with  Europe,  liut  as 
Cadi/,  till  then  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  colonial  trade,  re- 
monstrated, not  only  was  the  rtiyiil  onler  revoked,  but  it  was 
denied  that  it  had  ever  been  granted,  though  it  had  been  pub- 
lished more  than  a  month  when  revoked.  The  regency  then 
sent  a  res])ectable,  but  aged  and  inexperiencetl,  coiuniissioner, 
Cortavarria,  to  America,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Manpiis  of 
Casa  Yrujo,  former  Spanish  minister  here,  and  who  married  in 
this  country,  then  at  l>ra/il,  in  the  circulation  of  advice,  promises, 
and  caution  throughout  Spanish  America.  Hut  the  {)romiscs 
were  faint,  the  concessions  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  in- 
clination tlirougln)Ut  nearly  all  the  colonies  for  independence  too 
decided  to  be  coimteracted  by  such  means.  Remote  from  each 
other,  and  without  much  facility  for  intercourse,  they  neverthe- 
less ajrreed  in  desire  and  determination  for  self-goverimient. 

On  the  10th  April,  1810,  insurrection  began  at  Caracc.as, 
chief  city  of  the  north  of  South  America.     On  the  13th  May, 
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1810,  on  being  informed,  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  vcvssel 
at  Montevideo,  that  the  French  were  in  posHcssion  of  all  An- 
dalusia, and  the  Central  Junta  driven  from  Seville,  Buenos 
Ayres  followed  Caraccas.  On  the  22d  July,  1810,  Granada 
organized  her  Supreme  Junta,  and  deposed  the  Spanish  vice- 
roy, as  Santa  Fe  and  Quito,  and  all  the  other  provinces,  did 
theirs,  except  Peru.  Excepting  Peru,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico, 
■where  Spanish  authority  continued,  and  Mexico,  where  it  tri- 
umphed over  the  revolt  attempted,  all  the  Spanish-American 
colonies  declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  but  without 
hostility  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  their  emancipation,  com- 
plaining of  no  wrongs  suffered  or  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
predicated  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  their  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
their  hostility  to  her  French  invaders.  The  federative  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  by  their  manifesto,  announced,  that  with 
a  population  of  nine  millions,  and  an  extent  of  fertile  territory 
superior  to  any  empire  in  the  world,  they  were  determined  to 
submit  no  longer  to  the  domination  of  any  European  or  foreign 
power  whatever.  Loyal  and  faithful  to  a  lawful  government, 
while  it  subsisted  in  Spain,  to  save  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  French  Emperor,  the  Spanish  provinces  declared  them- 
selves a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people.  The  La 
Plata  manifesto  breathed  the  samo  spirit,  about  the  same  time. 
In  Mexico,  the  people  received  news  of  the  French  invasion 
with  cries  of  devotion  to  Ferdinand  and  resistance  to  ^Japo- 
leon.  But  emissaries  from  King  Joseph,  with  orders  from  Fer- 
dinand to  transfer  Mexican  allegiance  from  him  to  Joseph, 
were  sustained  by  the  European  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  wliich 
the  Creoles  resisted ;  resolved,  as  they  were  generally  through- 
out all  Spanish  America  during  the  troubles  of  their  mother 
country,  to  hold  its  American  possessions  for  the  lawful  sove- 
reigns, by  whom  they  had  been  so  ill  treated.  In  Spain,  the 
regency  declared  war  against  the  prudent  and  inoffensive  Ame- 
rican movement  of  the  colonies  towards  independence,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  without  concert,  .siniullaneously 
united  nearly  all  Spanish  America  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
French  dominion.     The  Spanish-Americans  adhered  to  King 
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Joseph,  while  the  Americans  persisted  in  loyalty  to  Ferdinand, 
who  transferred  them  to  Joseph.  To  provide  agiiiii.st  that 
strange  perversion,  Iturrigaray,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  sug- 
gested the  calling  of  a  junta  from  all  the  Mexican  provinces, 
to  consist  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  to  save  the  country  from 
civil  war  and  French  control.  To  prevent  such  an  assembly, 
the  Spaniards  revolted  against  Iturrigarray,  seized  him  on  ihe 
night  of  the  15th  September,  1808,  and  sent  him  to  Spain. 
His  successor,  Vanegas,  proceeding  in  the  same  course,  a  con- 
spiracy was  organized  by  the  clergy  and  lawyers  throughout 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Mexico,  which,  being  betrayed  when 
about  to  act,  produced  the  revolt  headed  by  the  priest  Hidalgo, 
who,  with  a  crowd  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  followers, 
but  nearly  all  without  fire-arras,  having  not  more  than  a  thou- 
sand muskets,  attacked  the  city  of  Mexico,  were  defeated  with 
great  iind  cruel  slaughter,  Hidalgo  executed,  and  that  military 
ascendancy  maintained  which  has  been  ever  since  the  curse  of 
Mexico. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Cortez  assembled  at 
Cadiz,  in  September,  1810 ;  where  every  one  of  the  American 
members,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  body,  were  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  progressive  free  government.  That  great 
advance  in  the  way  of  representative  institutions  was  an  early 
step  of  the  reaction,  for  which  Spain  and  mankind  are  indebted 
to  the  contest  between  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  kings,  for  the 
establishment  of  much  more  limited  and  absolute  monarchy. 
From  that  time  to  this  the  Spanish  monarchy  has  been  a  re- 
presentative government,  with  a  legislative  department,  the 
antiquated  Cortez,  thou  first  reinstated,  and  much  better  en- 
dowed than  before  that  partial  representation  of  the  Spimish 
people  fell  into  desuetude.  It  had  been  in  fact  nullified  by 
absolute  monarchy,  which  now  depends  on  it  for  supplies,  and 
is  accustomed  to  hear  the  people  eloquently  uddrossed  from  its 
tribunal.  On  motion  of  an  American  member  from  Santa  ¥e 
de  Bogota,  the  Cortez,  on  the  2r)th  September,  1810,  went  into 
secret  session  on  Spanish-American  affairs.  Their  delibera- 
tions resulted,  on  the  15th  October,  in  a  decree,  which  e(iuiil- 
ized  the  rights  of  the  Americans  with  the  old  Spaniards,  and 
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granted  a  general  amnesty,  witliout  restriction.  Other  con- 
cessions followed,  from  time  to  time,  but  too  lute  to  reconcile 
the  mother  country  and  colonies,  after  civil  M-ar  among  the 
colonists  sprang  from  the  war  which  Spain  waged  against  her 
American  adherents.  European  Spaniards,  called  loyalists, 
and  American  Spaniards  or  Creoles,  styled  independents  and 
patriots,  during  several  years  of  conflict,  vicissitudes,  and  com- 
motions, contended  for  mastery.  The  breach  continually  wi- 
dened ;  but,  while  old  Spain  was  roused  to  representative 
government,  the  march  of  all  Spanish  America  to  not  only 
independence,  but  republicanism,  after  the  example  of  the 
British  American  colonies,  was  constant  and  irresistible.  The 
general  European  opinion  formerly,  that  every  thing  European 
degenerates  in  America,  has  undergone  reversal,  since  the 
British  colonies  became  independent.  Freedom  and  repub- 
lican institutions  throughout  all  the  American  hemisphere, 
except  the  empire  of  Brazil,  where  monarchy  is  much  changed 
from  its  Portuguese  establishment,  arc  ends  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  wars  and  changes  by  whoso  means 
Bourbons  and  Bonapartes  agitated  Europe  and  America, 
though  history  dwells  on  the  means  with  more  gratification 
than  the  ends.  Calm  consideration  and  perhaps  longer  time 
are  necessary  to  appreciate  the  American  results  from  an 
attempt  to  substitute  a  Bonaparte  for  a  Bourbon  on  the  Spa- 
nish throne.  And  the  European  means  employed  to  effect 
that  end  are  more  pleasant  materials  for  the  romance  of  his- 
tory. But  philosophy  will  consider  Napoleon  the  great,  and 
liis  august  Bourbon  victims  as  all  of  them  mere  instruments  of 
overruling  Providence  for  reforming  the  government  of  Spain 
and  republicanizing  that  of  Spanish  America.  Even  colonized 
Ameriza  was  more  necessary  to  Europe  than  Europe  to  Ame- 
rica. The  precious  metals  which  constitute  European  currency, 
most  of  the  cotton  Avhich  clothes  Europe,  iron,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  first  necessity,  abounding  in  America  more  than  in 
Europe,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  luxuries  which  America  has 
rendered  necessaries  in  Europe,  but  more  than  all,  self-govern- 
ment exemplified  to  Europe  by  America,  have  so  changed  the 
relations  of  the  old  world  to  the  new,  that  American  colonies 
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of  Europe  must  soon  cease  to  exist.  Dependence  of  Europe 
on  America  is  continually  substituted  for  dependence  of  Ame- 
rica on  Europe,  which  is  every  day  more  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. While  Napoleon,  by  an  Austrian  princess  corroborat- 
ing his  dynasty,  annexing  the  Papal  States  and  Holland  to 
France,  by  his  marshals  Suchct  and  Massena  triumphing  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  seemed  to  be  irresistibly  forcing  his  bro- 
ther on  the  Spanish  throne,  the  Spanish  provinces  which 
formed  the  American  confederation  of  Venezuela,  in  April  of 
that  same  year,  1810,  set  up  a  government  to  endure,  in  a 
country  to  prosper,  long  after  the  vast  empire  of  a  modern 
Charlemagne  crumbled  to  ruins. 

Invasion  of  Russia,  superadded  to  that  of  Spain,  Avas  war- 
fare vaster  than  the  modern  Charlemagne  could  compass. 
The  six  weeks  lost  by  loitering  at  Moscow,  coaxing  peace,  let 
loose  tho  severities  of  a  premature  northern  winter,  to  destroy 
his  army.  Next  spring,  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen, 
with  forces  replenished  by  young  conscripts,  preluded  the 
armistice  of  Plesswitz,  pernicious,  like  the  delay  at  Moscow. 
Napoleon's  naked  sword,  never  parried,  was  foiled,  in  the  scab- 
bard, by  Mettornich's  pen.  King  Joseph's  total  <afeat  at  Vit- 
toria,  on  the  '21st  of  June,  1813,  while  Napoleon  Avas  deluded 
by  the  Congress  of  Prague  he  solicited  at  Dresden,  Avas  a 
knell  rung  for  all  his  allies  to  join  his  enemies.  And  his  fall 
was  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  The  sixth  coalition  organized  for  his 
overthrow  consisted  of  potentates,  all  of  them  as  rapacious  as 
he  of  aggrandisement.  Austria  made  Avar  on  him  for  Italy, 
Prussia  for  Hanover,  Spain  threatened  it,  Russia  Avaged  it  for 
Poland,  Sweden  for  Norway,  England  for  the  dominion  of  the 
seas  and  large  parts  of  the  earth.  They  had  all,  except  Eng- 
land, acknowledged  his  brother  as  King  of  Spain,  his  brother- 
in-hiAV  as  King  of  Naples,  another  brother  as  King  of  West- 
phalia, a  sister  as  sovereign  of  Tuscany,  and  a  step-son  as 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  But  if  they  Avere  aggressors,  the  end 
crowned  their  means  Avith  tho  justification  of  success.  From 
the  rupture  of  the  i)eace  of  Amiens,  Avhich  Avas  entirely  an 
English  act,  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Avhen  tho  sjioils  of  the 
French  Empire  were  distributed,  it  Avould  not  be  easy  to  >ay 
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which  government  was  most  iiggrossive  and  grasping.  Xapo- 
loon's  seizure  of  Spain  was  not  more  unjustifiable  than  the 
Englisli  bombardniont  of  Copenhagen  and  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet  tlicre.  The  British  orders  in  Council,  French 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which  forced  this  country  into  the 
general  conflagration  of  hostilities,  were  all  stupendous  infrac- 
tions of  right.  But  Bonap.'irte's  sudden  and  violent  apparition 
in  all  these  transactions,  enabled  what  Avas  called  legitimate 
government  to  denounce  him,  when  overthrown,  as  chief  wrong- 
doer. All  Europe,  most  of  America,  some  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
were  involved  in  perpetual  conflict  on  his  account.  AVhen  the 
monarchs  were  all  defeated,  and  their  capitals  captured  by  him, 
as  a  last  resort,  they  called  in  the  people  to  their  rescue,  and 
promised  them,  for  their  help,  a  shai'c  in  government.  Napo- 
leon then  confessed  to  his  confidants  that  his  dictatorship  had 
been  continued  too  long.  A  million  of  men,  hi  arms,  chased 
him  from  Lcipsic  to  Paris  ;  their  principal  chief,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  proclaiming  that  Napoleon  alone  was  their  object, 
and  should  be  their  only  victim,  without  dismemberment  or 
even  degradation  of  France.  Two  other  eminent  French 
generals  accompanied  the  invaders ;  and  though  Moreau  was 
killed,  Benuidotte  survived  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
French,  if  Alexander  coidd  effect  his  substitution  for  Napoleon. 
When  the  invaders  broke  through  Switzerland,  and  otherwise 
into  France,  German  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  democracy,  and  Napoleon's  best,  if  not 
only  chance,  was  to  let  loose  the  French  democracy  against 
that  of  Germany. 

But  though  never  a  sanguinary  ruler,  delighting  in  no  blood- 
shed but  that  of  battle,  and  having  established  ecpiality  as  the 
basis  of  his  sovereignty,  he  had,  in  eight  years  of  military 
domination,  entirely  suppressed  liberty ;  and  returned  to  Pa- 
ris, the  defeated  and  most  formidable  despot  in  the  world. 
The  press  was  enslaved.  A  terrible  police  prevailed.  The 
only  ])ublic  bodies  established  by  the  constitution,  the  Senate, 
the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Legislature,  were  all  reiluced  by 
him  to  mere  silent  registries  of  his  imperial  will.  On  the  l!hh 
of  August,  I'SOT,  discussion,  till  then  lawful  and  usual,  was 
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interdicted  in  the  Legislature  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
During  several  years,  there  was  no  public  sentiment  but  what 
the  Emperor  allowed  or  fabricated.  When  driven  back  to 
Paris,  to  call  for  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  nation,  pur- 
sued by  the  roused  people  of  other  nations,  the  French  mo- 
narch not  only  persisted  in  refusing,  but  aggravated  his  exclu- 
sion of  the  community  from  all  part  in  public  affairs. ;  though 
such  was  not  merely  his  fame,  but  his  popularity,  that  not  a 
French  province,  town,  or  place,  rose  against  him.  All 
France,  except  his  marshals  and  ministers,  remained  faithful  to 
his  tyrannical  government ;  to  his,  which  was  their  great  glory ; 
to  his  person,  as  their  chosen  representative  of  the  nation. 
If  he  had  permitted  Paris,  Lyons,  other  great  towns  and  the 
rural  population  every  where  to  be  armed  and  fight,  they  would 
have  defended  him  from  the  foreigners  with  invincible  ardor. 
If  he  had  trusted  them,  they  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
be  dethroned.  Next  year,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  prof- 
fered popular  rights,  when  it  was  too  late.  In  1811),  he  not 
only  withheld  and  refused  them,  but  spurned,  insulted,  and 
abused  their  representatives  in  the  government. 

Ilis  sole  reliance  was  military  and  arbitrary  —  on  his  armies 
and  himself.  With  a  hundred  thousand  troops  shut  up,  far 
from  France,  in  various  German  garrisons,  ninety  thousand  in 
Spain,  and  but  about  sixty  tiiousand  at  his  own  command  in 
France,  long  estranged  from  all  popular  reliances,  he  trusted  to 
those  alone  who  surrounded,  flattered,  betrayed  and  surrendered 
liiin.  The  people  would  never  have  deserted  him.  They  never 
did.  The  Bourbons,  ins'gnificant  and  contemptible  competi- 
tors, had  scarcely  any  supporters  but  the  English  government ; 
next  to  none  in  France  ;  none  at  all  in  the  armies  led  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Swartzenburg. 
Napoleon  was  dethroned  by  his  own  servants,  his  family  kings, 
marshals  and  ministers  ;  those  whom,  as  he  truly  said,  he  had 
gorged  with  wealth  and  honors.  Truce  was  scarcely  an- 
nounced, on  the  10th  of  August,  1818,  when,  on  the  l;")th  of 
that  month,  began  that  series  of  desertions,  by  his  military 
and  royal  creatures,  which,  from  Jomini  to  Bourmont,  con- 
tinually undermined  a  throne,  by  its  upstart  occupant  as  con- 
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stantly  denied  popular  support.  Joniiui,  the  f^wiss  adjutant- 
general  of  Ney's  corps,  concentrating  at  Lignitz,  in  Ger- 
many, was  the  first  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  seduced  by  an 
aid-de-canip  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  A  much  more  im- 
portant personage,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  soon  followed. 
From  the  disasters  in  Russia,  apprehending  that  his  imperial 
})atron's  throne  was  in  danger,  Murat  deserted  his  post  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  and  withdrew  to  Naples,  to  intrigue  with 
the  British  and  Austrian  governments  for  his  defection  from 
Napoleon,  and  reward  by  his  enemies.  After  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  next  year.  Napoleon  recalled  him  to 
resume  command  of  the  French  cavalry.  Napoleon's  disasters 
recommenced  with  the  capture  of  Vandamme  and  his  force  at 
(Julm,  a  large,  handsome,  rough  Brabant  soldier,  whom  we  had 
in  this  country.  The  immense  defeat  of  the  French  at  Leipsic 
was  caused  by  whole  corps  of  Saxon  and  Wirteuiburg  troops 
deserting  from  the  French  to  their  enemies,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle.  Bernadotte,  Joseph  Bonaparte's  brotlier-in-law,  in- 
debted for  his  Swedish  crown  princedom  to  Napoleon,  was 
maintained  in  that  position  by  the  coalesced  monarchs :  and 
why  should  not  another  still  nearer  connexion  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  in  the  same  way,  try  to  secure  his  Sicilian  throne  ? 
King  Murat's  (jrand  Equerry,  the  Duke  of  Rocca  Romana, 
was  despatched  from  Naples,  where  Fouche  was,  to  Murat's 
head-quarters ;  and  on  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Germany  to 
France,  Murat  again  deserted,  hastened  to  Naples,  and  con- 
summated his  alliance  with  the  allies,  by  treaties,  in  January, 
1814 ;  one  with  Austria,  another  with  England.  By  occupy- 
ing the  papal  states,  commanded  by  General  Miollis,  long  an 
inhabitant  of  this  country,  Murat  gave  the  most  fatal  blow  to 
his  brother-in-law's  empire,  reign  and  dynasty  ;  for  which  royal 
high  treason,  his  punishment  was  severely  condign.  After 
Napoleon's  second  abdication  and  final  dethronement,  next 
year,  his  King  of  Naples  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
same  King  Ferdinand  whom  Joseph  had  expelled  from  it  in 
180(5.  !Murat  absconded,  lurking  through  various  hiding-places 
in  France,  Corsica  and  Sicily ;  the  royal  and  brilliant  cox- 
comb, long  as  remarkable  for  fantastic  foppery  of  dress  as  for 
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romantic  valor,  concealing  his  handsome  person  under  many 
f^trango  disguises,  lived  in  caverns  and  holes  covered  with 
branclies,  and  iled  nightly  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
till  betrayed,  at  last,  by  his  own  aid-de-camp,  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  consisting  of  officers  of  his  own  creation,  and 
shot,  on  the  iJkli  of  October,  1H15,  by  force  of  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  the  JJourbon  royal  barbarities.  King 
Ferdinand's  order,  convoking  the  court-martial  to  try  King 
Murat,  directed  that  no  more  than  half  an  hour  should  be 
alloweil  the  condemned  for  religious  consolation  ;  which  infernal 
anticipation  of  the  judgment  exceeds,  in  Bourbon  barbarity, 
the  worst  cruelty  ever  even  imputed  to  Bonaparte.  One  of 
the  certainly  precipitate  executioners  of  the  Duke  of  Enghcin, 
!Murat's  sacrifice  surpassed  that  of  the  Bourbon  prince  in  ig- 
nominous  and  remorseless  despatch. 

The  first  throne  on  which  Napoleon  seated  a  brother,  fell  by 
a  brother-in-law's  preference  of  a  throne  to  his  brother. 

About  the  time  when  King  Murat,  by  reaction  of  tniitorous 
defection,  restored  that  throne  to  the  least  respectable  of  the 
many  dethroned  Bourbons,  another  of  Napoleon's  family 
tlirones  fell,  in  an  instant,  like  a  card-house.  A  party  of  Cos- 
sacks unexpectedly  galloped  into  Cassel,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  ;  whence  King  Jerome,  completely  surprised 
and  overpowered,  instantly  iled,  and  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
vanished  in  a  day,  without  a  struggle.  Not  long  after,  what 
remained  in  Holland  of  King  Louis's  kingdom  was,  by  the 
Dutcli,  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  spite  of  Louis's 
despised  protest  that  it  belonged  to  the  son  in  whose  favor  ho 
abdicated.  Eli/a  and  her  Inisband  were  soon  stripped  of  their 
Tuscan  prin(!i[»ality.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1813,  Ferdi- 
nand was  released  from  his  several  years'  imprisonment  at  Tal- 
leyrand's country  residence,  Valencay,  and  restored  to  Spain, 
of  which  Joseph  resigned  the  kingdom.  Thus,  in  a  short  time, 
Napoleon's  family  crowns  were  all  wrested  from  him,  and  his 
vast  empire  reduced  to  France,  invaded  by  a  million  of  exas- 
])erated  enemies  to  dethrone  him.  As  a  military  chieftain,  his 
cflbrts  to  prevent  that  result  were  prodigious  ;  but  so  nnich  at 
variance  with  the  free  spirit  which,  in  1789,  arose  in  France, 
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and,  in  MW,  put  liiiu  at  tlio  licad  of  tlio  ;^ovfniiiiont,  tliat  lio 
l)rovL'(l  a  blind  instniniont  of  rovivini;,  by  reaction,  the  freedom 
ho  put,  but  eoubl  not  keep  down. 

On  tlic  I'th  November,  181:5,  driven  back  to  Paris,  demoral- 
ized and  infuriated,  instead  of  appealinj^,  as  the  monarebs  of 
CJermany  in  tribulation  all  had,  with  larj^e  entreatieH  and  pro- 
mises, to  their  people  for  siipport,  the  French  Emptror's 
address  to  his  Council  of  State  denounced  those  he  had  lonjj 
stigmatized  as  idealogists,  men  thiiikinj:;  for  themselves,  to 
whom  ho  attributed  all  the  French  calamities,  and  the  reij:;n 
of  terror,  which  he  abhorred  as  a  rei<:;n  of  blood.  The  ideal- 
O'^ists  found  laws  on  dark  subtleties,  be  said  ;  proclaim  insur- 
rection as  11  duty;  adulate  the  people  by  proi.'laiming  their 
sovereignty,  who  are  incapable  of  its  exercise.  (Convoking 
the  Senate  ajid  Legislative  l>ody,  in  order  to  .•iid)mit  to  them 
the  terras  of  peace  jn'oposed,  finding  it  indispensable  in  that 
supreme  crisis  to  enlist  pojmlar  syn:])athy,  thereby  to  raiso 
men  and  money,  yet  Najjoleon  fatally  j)roved,  what  a  greater 
revolutionist,  Voltaire,  had  said,  that  military  despotism  is  not 
a  form,  but  subversi(m  of  government,  which,  after  destroying 
every  thing  else,  destroys  itself;  a  colossus  which  falls  as  soon 
as  its  arm  is  no  longer  uplifted.  Suspecting  his  enemies,  espe- 
cially the  English,  of  hostile  designs  against  him  personally, 
they  had  fixed,  he  said,  their  rendezvous  at  his  tomb ;  and, 
thinking  the  lion  dead,  every  ass  wanted  to  give  him  a  kick. 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche  were,  as  ever,  princijial  advisers : 
Fouchd  objected  to  popular  concessions,  Talleyrand  suggested 
dividing  the  coalition  by  offering  to  make  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington king  of  England. 

Commissioners,  despatched  into  the  departments  to  ascertain 
and  rouse  popular  patriotism,  found  the  people  quiet  and  well 
disposed,  but  exhausted  by  war,  and  universally  anxious  for 
peace.  If  the  Emperor  had  then  conceded  to  the  Legislature 
what,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  he  proffered,  probably  the 
invaders  would  have  been  repulsed,  as  they  were  twenty  years 
before,  when  all  France  rose  as  one  man  by  spontaneous  union 
of  freemen.     After  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  of  the 
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Loj^islativc  "Body  fronj  ull  parts  of  the  country,  fresh  from  the 
people,  liad  arrived  in  Paris,  well  inclined  to  the  Emperor, 
ardent  for  vesistanec  of  the  enemy,  but  disposed  to  revive 
some  of  the  loii;^-suppressed  princij)lcs  of  representative  }];o- 
vernnient,  —  though  witluuit  treachery  or  Bourbon  tendency 
among  tliem,  —  Najxileon,  for  some  time,  would  not  iet  them 
assemble  and  organize,  but  kept  them  breathing  and  brooding 
discontent  in  the  capital,  agitated  by  hourly  tidings  of  the  ap- 
proaching enemy.  When  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  assem- 
ble, the  Enii)eror's  comii:unication  to  them  of  the  proposed 
terms  of  peace  was  reserved  and  unsatisfactory.  In  their 
selection,  therefore,  of  the  committee  to  report  the  address  to 
tlie  crown,  courtiers  were  excluded,  and  mer  chosen  of  well- 
known  imlrpendence,  moderation,  firmness,  and  patriotism ; 
with  whom  the  Emperor  shouM  have  been  satisfied,  for  they 
and  their  siMitiments  were  sympathetic  with  popular  ardor  and 
national  strength.  France  was  stronger,  said  llegnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely,  than  in  171)"2,  when  the  Prussian  invasion  was 
rej)(!lled,  or  in  1T!*1),  when  the  Russian  was  discomfited.  Na- 
poleon had  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  same  resources  in  his 
hands,  except  the  republican  spirit,  which  alone  was  wanting. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Ijogislature,  Laine,  a  Bourdeaus 
lawyer,  known  to  be  of  republican  inclinations,  was,  on  that 
account,  suspected  as  a  revolutionist  by  those  around  the  Em- 
peror's person,  from  whom  he  had  contracted  the  unavoidable 
bad  executive  habit  of  receiving  theirs  as  public  sentiment. 
After  animated  discussion  in  committee,  but  not  allowed  public 
debate,  a  report  was  presented  and  adopted  by  the  large  ma- 
jority of  203  votes  to  51,  which  entreated  his  imperial  majesty 
to  maintain  the  entire  and  constant  execution  of  laws  guaran- 
teeing to  Frenchmen  the  rights  of  liberty,  safety,  and  property, 
and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights.  It 
seems  incredible  that  such  generalities,  in  harmless  phrases, 
should  have  oft'ended  and  alarmed  the  Emperor.  But,  as  the 
invaders  were  on  their  march  to  Paris,  and,  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1813,  the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  broke  through 
Switzerland,  on  its  way.  Napoleon  summoned  hia  council,  Avho 
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advised  that  such  lanj^ungo,  at  that  time,  was  seditious.  It  is 
no  time,  said  the  Emperor,  when  the  national  existence  is 
menaced,  to  talk  about  constitutions  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  On  the  31st  December,  1813,  therefore,  the  Legis- 
lature was  dissolved,  after  three  days  session,  and  the  few 
copies  of  the  report  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  seized 
by  iiiijjcrial  order,  and  destroyed.  Next  day,  when  all  tho 
public  authorities,  as  usual  on  the  first  of  the  year,  waited  on 
the  sovereign,  with  complimentary  addresses,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  among  the  rest,  presented  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  Emperor,  going  down  from  it,  approaching 
and  angrily  accosting  them,  by  harsh,  coarse  language,  uttered 
in  the  most  offensive  manner,  rejected,  defied,  insulted,  and 
abused  the  popular  sentiment. 

"Eleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good  men,  but  the  rest  faction- 
ists,"  he  said,  fiercely.  "You  might  have  done  good;  you 
have  done  harm.  I  called  on  you  to  help  me ;  instead  of 
which  you  comfort  the  foreigners.  Your  committee  has 
been  led  by  English  agents.  Your  M.  Laine  is  a  bad 
fellow ;  the  loss  of  two  battles  in  France  would  not  do  as 
much  mischief  as  his  report.  I  needed  consolation  ;  you 
cover  me  with  mud.  That  is  not  the  way  to  elevate  the 
throne.  What  is  a  throne,  but  bits  of  wood  covered  with  a 
strip  of  velvet?  The  throne  is  in  the  nation;  and  don't  you 
know  that  I  represent  it  above  all  —  I,  who  have  been  four 
times  raised  to  the  head  of  it  by  five  millions  of  votes  ?  I 
represent  it  with  a  title.  Y'ou  have  none ;  you  are  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments.  Is  this  the  time  for  your  re- 
monstrances, when  two  hundred  thousand  Cossacks  are  cross- 
ing the  frontiers  'i  Is  this  the  time  to  talk  of  individual 
liberty,  when  the  national  liberty  is  at  stake  ?  Your  ideal- 
ogucs  demand  guarantees  against  power,  when  France  wants 
them  only  against  the  enemy.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  coti- 
stitution,  you  should  have  demanded  another  four  montlis 
ago ;  or  two  years  after  we  get  peace.  Why  talk  before  all 
Europe  of  domestic  grievances  'i  Dirty  clothes  should  be 
washed  at  home.     You  want  to  imitate  the  Constituent  As- 
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sembly, and  make  a  revolution.  But  I  shall  not  imitate  the 
king  that  thon  was ;  I'd  rather  abandon  the  throne,  and  make 
one  of  the  sovereign  po()j»lo,  than  be  a  king-shivc." 

Such  vulgar  and  insulting  treatment  was  more  offensive  than 
oppression,  for  people  will  bear  that  rather  tlian  insult.  With 
transcoiidant  talents,  generally  polite  and  captivating  manners, 
on  that  occasion,  irritated,  mortified,  and  alarmed  beyond  en- 
durance or  acknowledgment,  Napoleon  plai/eU  the  tyrant  even 
more  than  he  had  ever  really  performed  it.  Several  men  of 
note,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  representing 
the  (reneva  district,  were  ordered  to  leave  his  presence  ;  but 
Laine,  the  chief  author  of  the  legislative  report  which  gave  so 
much  offence,  who,  though  advised  not  to  venture  into  the 
Emperor's  presence,  manfully  went,  Avas  not  noticed.  Not  a 
■word  of  reproach  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  mighty  master, 
maddened  by  reverses,  after  years  of  infatuating  success, 
power,  and  adulation.  If,  as  he  began  his  mad  speech  by 
saying,  eleven-twelfths  of  the  Legislature  were  good  men, 
what  folly  to  insult  them  all  by  passionate  reproaches,  which 
were  intended  but  for  a  small  fraction  !  The  argument  of  the 
imperial  invective,  no  doubt  premeditated,  though  spoken  has- 
tily, is  forcible  that  the  crisis  was  fitter  for  action  than  remon- 
strance. ])ut  when  has  liberty  a  chance  for  recovery  from 
oppression,  except  in  such  conjunctures-  as  next  year  Napo- 
leon, attempting  the  restoration  of  his  reign,  conceded.  In 
1814,  his  iron  will,  inflamed  by  pride  and  passion  to  white 
heat,  struck  from  the  heart  eloquent  reproach,  which  his  own 
cooler  judgment,  in  1815,  condemned.  Impolitic  and  undig- 
nified ebullition  of  temper,  however,  indicative  of  the  genius 
which  ruled  most  of  the  world,  chastened  by  a  year's  banish- 
ment from  power,  was  followed  by  competition  between  Napo- 
leon and  Louis  XVIII.,  bidding  concessions  for  a  crown,  which 
reconstructed  gradually  the  foundations  laid  in  1789. 

In  a  few  days  after  that  outbreak  the  Emperor  left  Paris, 
to  take  command  of  his  army  for  the  defence  of  France,  when 
the  number  and  proportions  of  the  hostile  forces  were  thus 
enumerated : 
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Allied  nriny  iindnr  Scli\vnrt/<;ril)rr>? 100,000 

Army  of  Silci^iii,  iiiiiUt  KIik-Iht It'id.ixiO 

Army  nf  llic  North,  imdrr  llcrimdotto l.'.o.ooo 

Dutch  ciirp'',  I'.V'iMi;  KiiirliHli  in  (k-l^iiim ,(,l)(H) 

(iiTiimn  ri'Hcrvc  tiirmitijj 8ii,(lOO 

Aiihtniui  rt'scrvc  (orminj^  on  tlio  Inn .lu.ooo 

KiicHiiin  fPHorvu  lormiii};  in  Poland (id.OtiO 

Troops  nf  the  Alliuii  blockndin;;  French  garrisons  in  viirioiiH 

places liKVMN) 

Austrian  army  in  Italy  under  Bellojiardc 7(>,()(H) 

EngliMli,  Spanish,  Portiitruese,  Sicilians,  and  Sardinians  under 

Wellington 1 4i),0()0 

l,UUO,(l()0 

A  million  of  regular  soldiers,  besides  the  ricrman  niiliMa 
(landwt'hr)  and  mass  of  armed  levies  of  peasants  and  towns- 
people (laiidstrum),  the  Spanish  guerrillas,  and  other  irregular 
forces,  all  of  which  were  extremely  injurious  to  the  retreating 
French.  And  from  this  enumeration  are  excluded,  also, 
Murat's  army  of  25,000  Neapolitans,  in  the  Papal  States, 
and  a  body  of  15,000  Sicilians,  under  the  English. 

To  oppose  such  hordes  of  enemies,  Napoleon  had  not  more 
than  I5o0,000  soldiers;  of  ■whom  scarce  100,000  were  at  his 
disposition.  100,000  were  shut  up  in  various  distant  for- 
tresses ;  90,000  were  in  Spain,  under  Soult  and  Suchet ; 
r)0,000  in  Italy,  under  Eugene  Beauharnois ;  leaving  about 
120,000  under  Marshals  Macdonald,  Marmont,  Morticr,  Vic- 
tor, Ney,  and  Augereau,  in  various  parts  of  France,  of  which 
the  Eni])eror  never  had  more  than  00,000  together,  under  his 
immediate  command. 

After  a  short  winter  campaign,  in  which  his  military  supe- 
riority to  all  other  commanders  was  more  than  ever  signalized, 
with  scarcely  more  than  one  man  to  five,  ho  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Sacken,  the  Prussians  nndei  Blucher,  and  the 
Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg,  in  several  uloody  battles,  in 
which  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  heroic  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  fresh,  half-armed  recruits  and  national 
guards ;  proving  that  if  the  whole  population  had  been  called 
)ut,  they  would  have  nobly  contested  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
probally  saved  the  master  afraid  to  trust  them,  fighting,  himself, 
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indet'd,  like  a  liDii  at  buy,  joining  in  the  charges,  exposing  hiii 
person  to  every  risk,  uiid  fultillinj^  all  the  duticH  of  a  cunimoii 
Buhlior  UH  well  a*  ;j:>X'ut  captain.  At  hist,  on  the  ')th  March, 
IS  14,  an  imperial  >!  eree,  dated  ;il  Fisniea,  authorized,  what 
ought  to  have  been  invoked  long  before,  tlio  whole  population 
of  Franco  to  iirni,  sound  tiie  tocsin,  ranstick  the  wunils,  cut 
down  the  bridges,  barricade  the  roads,  and  fall  on  the  invaders 
wiierever  found.  Instead  of  exclusive  relianeo  on  enriched 
marshals,  ministers,  and  flatterers,  jaded  and  dispirited  sol- 
diers. Napoleon  at  last,  when  too  late,  recurred  to  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  proelainied  their  sovereignty, 
who  were  so  lately  declared  incapable  of  its  exercise. 

On  the  'Joth  January,  1H14,  when  he  left  Paris  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  army,  the  Emperor  was  saluted,  on  the  way  to 
luMd-(|uarters,  by  continual  cheers  for  himself,  and  cries  of 
"  Down  witli  the  consolidated  taxes."  For  the  French  people, 
oppressed  by  despotic  government,  and  delighted  by  its  prodi- 
gious glory,  were  nevertheless  much  more  alive  to  their  rights, 
liberties,  and  welfare,  than  is  counnonly  acknowledged  by  those 
English  and  even  French  accounts  which  characterize  them  to 
us  Americans.  Throughout  the  last  few  days  of  January,  and 
all  February,  battles  and  negotiations  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  terms  of  peace  or  truce  varying  from  day  to  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  events  of  the  conflict,  most  of  the  battles  being 
favorable  to  the  F'rench.  Troops  that  had  never  seen  service, 
just  recruited,  not  clothed,  hardly  armed,  some  of  them  Ven- 
deans,  fouglit  with  a  cheerful  and  admirable  spirit,  under  the 
Emperor  with  whom  their  love  of  coimtry  wfis  associated. 
iSchwartzenberg,  lilucher,  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Russians, 
were  worsted,  and  their  leaders  driven  back  much  discouraged, 
till,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1S14,  at  Chaumont,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  by  treaty,  doubled  the  subsidies,  raised  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  the  three  great  conti- 
nental stipendiaries,  who  therefore  bound  themselves,  the 
whole  four  to  each  other,  to  keep  up  largo  armies,  prosecute 
the  war,  and  make  no  peace  till  France  was  reduced  to  the 
limitTi  of  ITSU.  Soon  after  that  time  negotiation  ceased  with 
Napoleon  ;  tlic  scabbards  on  both  sides  were  thrown  away,  and 
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the  immense  army  of  invasion  was  united  to  move  toward 
Paris.  Still,  as  soon  as  they  got  together,  the  leaders  hesi- 
tated, and  during  near  two  days  the  question  was  discussed, 
■whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  Austrian  generalissimo, 
Schwartzenberg,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  for  retreating, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  strenuous  for  advancing.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  withdrew  from  the  army,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, and  retired  to  the  south  of  France,  fearful  not  only  of 
the  event,  but  whether  he  should,  if  he  could,  overthrow  his 
daughter's  husband  and  grandson's  father.  Sir  Robert  Wilsoa 
said  the  Allies  found  themselves  in  a  vicious  circle,  from  which 
it  was  impossible  to  escape,  unless  defection  came  to  their 
relief;  obliged  to  retire,  yet  unable  to  retreat;  and  defection 
took  place  when  Bonaparte  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
fortune. 

By  their  march  upon  Paris,  when  resolved  upon,  Napoleon's 
superior  officers  were  dismayed,  as  their  hesitating  assailants 
had  been.  Paris  was  their  country,  their  pidladium.  Their 
gorgeous  palaces  and  gilded  halls  ;  their  lionors,  titles,  and 
opulence ;  their  great  master's  bounties,  their  luxuries,  plea- 
sures, and  vanity,  were  Parisian.  As  Napoleon's  family 
thrones  in  Naples,  Westphalia,  and  Spain,  were  primary 
causes  of  his  ruin,  so  the  titles,  riches,  and  splendors,  with 
which  he  surrounded  his  own  throne  by  upstarts,  were  fatal 
impulses  of  his  ruin's  sudden  and  rapid  consummation.  Nei- 
ther soldiery  nor  people  deserted  or  betrayed  the  commander 
whom  a  bastard  aristocracy  sacrificed  to  save  themselves. 
Several  days  were  lost  in  reasoning  with  these  remonstrants, 
whom  then  he  dared  not  overrule,  as  he  did  the  Legislative 
Body.  If  he  had  rebuked  and  dismissed  the  aristocracy  of 
his  monarchy  as  he  did  the  representatives  of  the  democracy, 
he  might  have  rescued  France  and  his  family  from  impending 
ruin.  But  the  only  sentiment  besides  his  own  that  he  ever 
heard  was  thut  of  the  courtiers  he  kept  at  his  footstool ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last  of  his  downfal,  no  great  man  of  his  empire,  without  regard 
to  himself,  strove  to  save  its  founder.  Individual  plebeians 
might  have  been  as  selfish  or  worse,  but  the  mass  had  no  mo- 
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tive except  to  save  the  country,  which  was  themselves.  iNa- 
polcon's  bold  and  wise  plan  was  to  lead  his  sixty  thousand  men 
into  Germany.  "I  am  as  near  Munich,"  said  he,  "as  they 
are  to  Paris."  A  hundred  thousand  veteran  French  troops 
might  have  joined  him  from  German  garrisons ;  Berlin  and 
Vienna  lay  unprotected,  at  his  mercy.  Soult  and  Suchez 
could  bring  ninety  thousand  from  Spain,  to  employ  Welling- 
ton;  Eugene  Beauharnois  twenty-five  thousand  from  Italy. 
But  the  Emperor's  plans  were  frustrated,  when  disarmed 
by  his  superior  officers,  who  almost  revolted  against  marching 
anywhere,  but  to  rescue  their  homes  and  preserve  their  esta- 
blishments. By  their  complaints  and  remonstrances,  after 
several  days  lost  in  dealing  with,  not  venturing  to  overrule 
them,  ho  was  constrained  to  follow  the  allied  armies  toward 
Paris,  after  they  had  \ot  some  days  march  ahead  of  him. 
Before  he  could  reach  Paris,  his  lieutenant,  Joseph,  as  he 
considered  by  the  Emperor's  direction,  sent  the  Empress  and 
her  son  out  of  Paris,  and  authorized  Marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  who  commanded  there,  to  capitulate,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  March,  1814. 

There  wore  not  twentv-fivc  thousand  armed  men,  regulars 
and  irregulars,  all  told,  f< ."  the  defence  of  Paris,  against  at 
least  five  times  that  number  of  assailants.  There  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  muskets,  and  the  powder  gave  out.  More  than  all, 
I  am  assured,  by  one  present  and  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  surrender  of  Paris,  thiit  there  was  a  total  want 
of  popular  spirit  to  defend  that  capital.  Marmont,  whose 
most  glorious  exploits  Avere  performed  there,  and  Mortier,  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  command,  did  all  that  the  bravest  soldier- 
ship could,  destroyed,  the  French  say,  more  of  the  allied 
troops,  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  during  that  attack,  than 
the  whole  French  force  engaged,  viz.,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  men.  The  battle  of  Paris,  in  March,  resembled,  in 
some  respects,  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  in  August  of  that 
year.  The  capital  of  the  best-armed  and  most  martial  nation 
in  the  world  was,  relatively,  as  ill  provided  for  resistance, 
either  materially  or  in  spirit,  as  that  of  the  least  belligerent  or 
prepared  people.     Paris  was  as  little  fortified  as  Washington. 
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Trifling  circumstances  might  have  defeated  the  allies  at  Paris, 
and  the  English  at  Washington.  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  many 
battles,  Jerome  at  Waterloo,  proved  that  no  bodily  fear 
deterred  them  from  heroic  eflforts.  Yet  I  wish  I  could  vindi- 
cate them,  particularly  the  Emperor's  lieutenant,  Joseph,  from 
hasty  and  injudicious,  certainly  unfortunate,  capitulation.  At 
the  meeting  of  Council,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  March, 
1814,  after  nearly  all  present  spoke  against  the  Empress- 
llegent,  Maria  Louisa,  with  her  son,  leaving  Paris,  against 
which  even  Talleyrand  protested,  Joseph  at  last  produced  and 
read  the  Emperor's  letter  of  the  Kith  of  March,  then  two 
weeks  old,  commanding  that  unfortunate  evacuation.  Jo- 
seph, throughout  his  life,  had  always  yielded  iirplicit,  almost 
passive  obedience  to  his  younger  brother  Napoleon.  Maria 
Louisa,  a  young  wife,  without  decision  of  character,  was 
equally  submissive.  With  vVmerican  ideas  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, French  impressions  seem  strange,  of  tlie  absolute 
necessity  of  passive  obedience.  That  Joseph,  himself,  deemed 
it  injudicious,  was  proved  by  his  and  Cambaeeres  following  the 
Empress,  after  the  Council  broke  up,  at  two  o'clock  at  night, 
into  her  a{)artment,  requesting  her  to  take  the  responsi])ility 
of  disobeying  her  husband's  order,  which  she  naturally  and 
justifiably  declined  doing  ;  but  with  manifest  anxiety  that  they 
should  advise  it,  when  she  would  have  readily  consented,  on 
their  responsibility.  Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  one  of  the 
Emperor's  least  meritorious  dukes  (of  Feltre),  urged  her  going, 
even  before  Joseph  produced  his  brother's  fatal  order :  from 
that  time  till  she  at  last  went,  continually  sending  repeated 
messages  that  she  had  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  her  departure  or 
capture  by  the  Cossacks  being  the  only  alternatives.  As  she 
Avent,  the  little  King  of  Home  betrayed  his  infant  resistance 
by  loud  cries,  and  clinging  to  the  stair-way,  from  which  it  was 
necessary  to  force  his  grasp.  A  disconsolate  cavalcade  of 
coaches,  with  the  imperial  arms  on  their  pannels,  moved 
through  the  streets  in  lugubrious  silence,  when  any  rude 
patriot  of  the  common  people,  cutting  a  trace  of  the  Empress's 
carriage,  might  have  saved  the  Enii)ire.  Not  the  least  of  the 
errors  of  that  affrighted  escape,  was  detaching  more  than  two 
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thousand  of  the  best  troops,  when  there  were  altorrothcr  but 
thirteen  or  fourteen  tliousand  for  the  defence  of  PurLs,  taken 
from  that  duty  to  escort  the  flying  Empress,  by  vain  parade, 
wholly  useless,  as  the  escort  was  not  one  to  fifty  of  the  ene- 
mies in  arms  surrounding  the  fugitive  i. 

Joseph  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  much  censured  for  that 
retreat.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  defend  his  unfortunate 
evacuation  of  Madrid,  as  King  of  Spain,  in  1808,  and  of  Paris, 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  France,  in  1814.  As  resolute  a  man 
as  Napoleon,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  frustrated  attempt  to 
escape  to  America,  in  1815,  evincing  calmer  fortitude,  Joseph 
had  been  so  long  broke  to  obey  his  younger  brother,  that  he 
seemed  incapable  of  self-reliance.  If  the  Emperor's  order 
had  been  to  stay,  Joseph  would  have  done  so  at  all  hazards. 
As  it  was,  to  save  the  King  of  l?ome  (the  young  Astyanax,  as 
his  father's  letter  called  the  child),  his  uncle  took  him  away,  at 
the  risk  of  an  Empire's  ruin. 

A  publication  at  Paris,  in  1844,  for  which  Joseph's  family 
furnished  the  documents  and  suggestions,  in  order  to  defend 
him  from  censure  for  precipitate  abandonment  of  that  capital, 
quotes  from  Meneval,  his  constant,  confidential,  and  respectable 
adherent,  that  the  Emperor  afterwards  complained  that  his 
order  was  too  rigorously  construed,  as  the  execution  of  it  was, 
of  course,  subject  to  circumstances,  which  had  changed  since 
the  time  when  he  gave  it.  Never  was  commander  less  disposed 
to  unkind  or  ungenerous  posterior  judgments  on  his  subor- 
dinates. Yet  to  Napoleon's  explicit  condemnation  of  Joseph's 
hasty  surrender,  must  bo  added  what  Meneval  adds,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  Empress  at 
Paris  might  have  defeated  culpable  intrigues,  and  given  the 
Emperor  time  to  arrive  to  the  succor  of  the  capital,  by  pre- 
venting the  enemy,  as  the  private  council  perceived,  and  the 
regent  and  her  council  comprehended.  But  there  was  de- 
plorable obse(iuiousness  to  the  Emperor's  order,  which,  he  said 
himself,  Avas  not  his  will,  under  the  altered  circumstances. 
Meneval  further  adds,  however,  "but  who  would  have  dared 
to  contravene  such  formal  orders,  Avhich,  during  fifteen  days 
posterior  to   them,   the  Emperor  neither  modified  uor  weak- 
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ened?"  Like  Grouchy 's  fatal  inaction  at  Wavrc,  when  his 
moveniont  toward  Waterloo  was  indispensably  dictated  by  cir- 
cumstances enough  to  control  any  prior  order,  Joseph's  re- 
maining with  the  Empress  and  her  son  at  Paris,  was  com- 
manded by  ruling  occurrences,  posterior  to  the  Emperor's 
orders,  which,  moreover,  did  not  prescribe  flight  from  tho 
capital  as  the  only  or  best  method  of  safety.  When  all  tho 
preparations  were  made,  and  the  poor  distracted  Empress,  in 
an  agony  of  distress,  averse  to  depart,  and  lingering,  in  hopes 
of  something  to  prevent  it,  hesitated  still,  the  officers  of  tho 
National  Guard,  on  duty  at  the  l^uilerics,  together  witli  soire 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  rushed  into  her  apartment,  en- 
treating her  not  to  leave  Paris,  promising  so  save  her  harmless. 
But  Clarke's  reiterated  urgency,  and  Joseph's  unlucky  sub- 
mission to  the  Emperor,  hurried  the  mother  and  child  away ; 
who,  within  a  fortnight,  wore  captured  by  the  very  Cossacks 
from  whom  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Licutenant-Gencral  of 
the  Empire  unwisely  and  vainly  attempted  to  save  them. 

The  Empress  and  King  of  Konie,  kept  in  Paris,  might  have 
saved  the  Em])ire.  The  townsfolk,  instead  of  being  deserted 
and  discouraged  by  their  leaders,  could,  perhaps,  have  been 
roused  to  desperate  efforts  of  resistance.  It  Avas  the  crisis,  tho 
few  minutes,  on  which  nearly  every  thing  mostly  depends. 
Less  than  one  day  brought  the  Emperor,  with  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  to  the  relief  of  Paris,  llis  arrival  there,  instead  of 
afterwards  at  Fontainebleau,  would  have  rendered  Marmont's 
defection  impracticable,  and  prevented  the  successful  move- 
ments of  all  traitors,  especially  Pourbon  partisans.  Paris 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  injured,  possibly  sacked,  or  burned. 
But  that  calamity  would  have  been  much  less  for  tlie  country 
than  its  ca[»itulation.  The  bloodiest  battle,  with  any  amount 
of  desolation,  would  have  cost  France  less  in  money,  in  life, 
and  in  power,  not  to  mention  honor,  than  tlie  surrender  which 
Joseph  unhappily  authorized.  On  such  occasions,  princes, 
empresses,  nobles,  and  person^  of  property,  sometimes  prove 
public  hindrances  and  misfortunes.  Would  even  Napuh'ou 
himse'*",  then  no  longer  tlio  General  Bonaparte  who  onoo 
braved   all    risks    and    conse(piencos,  have    proved    barbarian 
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enough   to   destroy  the   magnificent   metropolis    of  France  ? 
Such  half-civilized  patriots  as  long  defended  Saragossa,  and 
snatched   Moscow,  by  universal   contlagration,  from   French 
captors,  probably  did  not  exist  at  Paris.     History  teaches  few 
more  impressive  lessons   than  that,  as  war  is  sometimes  tho 
only  way  to  peace,  so,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a  capital  city 
by  enemies,  its  destruction,  by  the  country  it  represents,  may 
be  a  prudent  and  economical  resort.     Capitulation  often  costs 
more  than  destruction.     If  tho  middle  classes  of  Paris,  repre- 
senting property,  deterred   the  poorer  classes,  Avith   nothing 
but  life  to  lose,  from  reckless  resistance,  and  prevailed  on  Mar- 
mont  to  surrender,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case,  they  incurred 
more  national  debt,  and  sacrificed  more  French  life,  than  would 
have  resulted  from  sacrifice  of  that  splendid  city.     Seldom,  if 
ever,  are  great  cities  more  injurious  to  countries  than  when, 
like  Paris,  by  either  revolutions  or  capitulations,  their  influence 
afl'ects  the  national  destiny.     Not  long  after  Paris  was  surren- 
dered to  the   repeated  revolutions  Avhich  ensued  royal  resto- 
rations, Jackson  was  resolved  to  lay  New  Orleans  in  ashes, 
rather  than  let  enemies  take  it.     Honest  and  respectable  per- 
sons opposed  his  desperate  resort,  with  good  motives,  reckon- 
ing capitulation  safer  than  destruction.     But  were  they  not  in 
error  ?    I'o  recapture  New  Orleans  would  have  cost  much  moro 
bloodshed  and  treasure  than  to  rebuild  it  after  being  burned. 
And  if  Paris  had  been  destroyed,  sober  historical  consideration 
of  that  dreadful  emergency  may  convince  us    that,  on  such 
occasions,  like  martial  law,  it  is  safer  to  risk  all,  and  endure 
all,  than  to  lay  all  at  a  captor's  feet. 

After  having  been  a  whole  week  without  tidings  from  Paris, 
or  Paris  from  him,  the  Emperor,  on  the  28th  March,  1814, 
received  a  message  from  his  Postmaster-General,  Lavallette, 
that  his  majesty's  immediate  presence  at  his  capital  was  indis- 
pensable to  save  it  from  the  enemy's  hands.  Next  day  ho 
despatched  (Jeneral  Dejean  there  to  announce  hia  speedy  ar- 
rival;  who,  on  the  i51st,  delivered  the  Emperor's  message  to 
Joseph.  On  the  oOth,  IJerthier  despatched  another  messenger, 
General  Girardin,  to  Paris,  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  the  Empe- 
ror's prompt  arrival  there.    That  day,  after  a  few  hours'  repose, 
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tho  Emporor,  in  a  lij^lit  carriage,  almost  alono,  accomplislied 
one  liundrcil  and  twenty  miles  of  tlio  journey.  Iliit  on  the 
2!>tli,  the  Kin[ire!<s  had  left  I'aris;  and,  on  the  ;U)th,  Joseph  au- 
thorized jMaishals  Marniont  and  Mortier  to  eiipituhite.  While 
changing  horses  the  Emperor  was  apprised  of  the  departure 
of  his  uife  and  child.  J'art  of  his  troops  marclied  near  forty 
miles  in  one  day  ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  of 
the  80th,  when  nearly  alone,  and  only  the  river  between  him 
and  the  enemy,  ^Japoleon  was  informed  that  J'aris  had  capitu- 
lated. In  a  fit  of  that  irresolution  which  scemeil  to  be  the 
inconsistent  part  of  his  rapid,  impetuous,  and  resolute  will,  he 
thereupon  sent  Caulainconrt  to  I'aris  to  negotiate ;  and,  by 
live  davs'  delay,  was  ruined.  l*rocrastination  at  Moscow,  in 
1812,  at  Dresden,  in  l.Sl;5,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  ]S14,  at  Paris, 
in  181o,  and,  finally,  indecision  at  llochefort,  was  fatal  ele- 
ment of  the  impetuous  nature  'd"  a  wonderful  man,  whose  pro- 
digious success  was  mainly  attributable  to  overpowering  rapi- 
dity of  thought,  option,  and  action.  IJut,  in  LSll,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  no  longer  (.Jeneral  Honaparte  in  1T1>8. 
Nor  was  Paris  Saragossa,  Muscow,  or  New  Orleans.  Wealthy 
tradesmen,  efl'eminate  courtiers,  and  royal  rebels  to  impeiial 
sway,  ruled  the  refined  metropolis  of  EiU'ope,  instead  of  semi- 
barbarous  disregard  of  pro[)erty,  plebeian  bravery,  and  instinc- 
tive patriotism.  Nobility,  old  and  new,  court  ladies,  and  Bo- 
naparte princes,  were  une(iual  to  a  crisis,  Avhcn  the  populace 
needed  a  fearless  leader ;  but  the  Emperor  shrunk  from  arm- 
ing them  with  his  faithful  soldiers;  whom,  in  the  mass  of  con- 
sternated fugitives,  one  female  of  royal  blood  alone  dared  to 
disobey,  and  dely  fortune.  Thinking  probably  that  her  con- 
nexion with  kings  might  plead  his  cause,  he  had  ordered 
Jerome's  wife  to  remain  in  Paris.  l>ut  she  insisted,  when  her 
dcthroiu'd  husband  lied,  to  go  with  him,  and  abide  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  ruined  family. 

The  imperial  family  fled  to  Blois,  a  town  on  the  river  Loire, 
south  of  Paris,  where  they  tarried  from  the  -d  to  the  Sth  of 
April,  six  d:iys,  in  stupor  of  doubt  and  dismay.  Madame 
Mother,  as  the  otherwise  untitled  parent  of  so  many  kings  and 
queens  was  called ;  Joseph,  with  his  w  ife,  called  Queen  Julia, 
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and  tlicir  two  daujjhtors ;  Jerome,  with  hia  wife,  Qucon  Catha- 
rine ;  tlio  dismal  young  Empress,  a  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
nohle  followers,  with  their  ineffectual  military  escort,  lingered 
there,  till  she  was  captured  hy  Cossacks,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
M.  Lamartine's  brilliant  and  attractive  pen  cgregiously  misre- 
presents the  parting  scene  at  lilois,  where  Maria  Louisa  spent 
her  last  moments  in  France.  My  information,  from  liigher 
and  purer,  however  biassed,  source,  inihices  me  to  dwell  on  his 
misstatements,  not  so  much  merely  to  correct  this  one  of  his 
many  fanciful  fabrications,  as  to  show  how  boldly  facts  aro 
distorted  and  history  falsified.  The  Emperor's  secretary,  Me- 
ncval,  was  with  the  Empress  at  I>lois,  present  at  all  the  trans- 
actions M.  Lamartine  misrepresents,  and  describes  them  all, 
with  unquestionable  candor.  Oral  assurances  from  another 
respectable  member  of  Joseph's  family,  then  with  them  at 
Blois,  with  Meneval,  are  my  authorities  for  discrediting  detrac- 
tion, by  which  the  bounty  of  royal  favor,  sometimes  earned, 
was  too  often  sought.  l*rol)ably  that  charming  poet  never 
saw  Napoleon's  Austrian  wife,  of  whom  his  merely  romantic 
description  is  altogether  fiction.  A  plump,  fiorid,  thick-lipped, 
heiilthy,  (juict,  sensual,  (lerman  young  woman,  with  neither 
personal  nor  intellectual  attraction,  he  transmutes  into  an  un- 
happy victim  of  vulgar  IJonapartism,  not  long  before  disgust- 
ing sensuality  of  cohabitation  with  an  elderly,  one-eyed  para- 
mour, degraded  her  below  all  sympathy.  Lamartine's  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa,  is  like  Burke's  gorgeous  delineation  of  her 
grand-aunt,  Maria  ^vatoinette ;  neither  of  whom  probably 
ever  saw  i!'e  originals,  more  than  at  a  distance,  and  for  a 
moment,  but  depict  princesses  instead  of  women.  John 
Adams,  who  saw  the  imperious  Queen  of  Franc^  freiiuently 
and  near,  says  she  was  not  handsome.  La  Fayette,  who  also 
knew  her  well,  denied  the  chastity  of  an  unfortunate  victim, 
beautified  by  flatterers  and  the  scaffold.  A  fat  man,  forty  odd 
years  old,  when  younger  not  amorous,  inordinately  ambitious, 
and  always  too  busy  for  domestic  recreation,  wedded,  not  from 
love,  to  a  girl  of  carnal  twenty,  who  marrieil  him  to  please  her 
father,  without  mental  resources  or  beautv,  was  a  matrimonial 
conjunction  for  romance  to  tamper  with.     "  Delicacy  and  cod- 
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st.incy,"  strange  ascriptions  for  Louis  XTV.'s  superannuated 
libcrtina<;o,  contrasted  by  Laniartine  with  his  fabrications  of 
Napoleon's  "  iligbts  of  love,"  attribute  to  the  domesticity  of  both 
those  uionarchs  the  very  "dramatic  heroism"  at  which  he  sneers. 
Joseplis  always  amiable  and  virtuous  wife,  with  their  daugh- 
ters, Jerome's  admirable  and  royal  wife,  Maria  Louisa's  equal 
in  rank,  sister  in  family  connexion,  and  superior  in  all  feminine 
characteristics,  were  with  the  Empress  at  JJlois,  all  of  whom, 
during  the  four  years  of  her  married  life,  she  had  learned  to 
regard  with  afl'ection.  If  true  to  her  marriage  vow,  she  might, 
perhaps,  have  saved  her  husband,  and  preserved  their  empire, 
when  vacillating,  if  not  double  dealing,  between  husbiind  and 
father.  Enamoured  messages  every  day  came  from  lier  hus- 
band to  his  wife  am^  brothers,  urging  them,  above  all  things, 
to  save  her  and  her  child.  Every  day  she  sent  messengers  tO 
her  father,  at  one  time  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Arigt'ly,  whom 
we  afterwards  had  among  the  imperial  fugitive^  in  chis  country, 
and  at  another  time  M.  Bcausset,  the  chief  actor  in  Lamartine's 
drama  the  very  (hiy,  8th  April,  of  its  occurrence.  Whether, 
in  the  Empress's  distress,  she  desired  most  to  be  with  her 
father  or  husband,  is  doubtful :  her  duty,  in  such  a  difficulty, 
was  to  follow  her  husband's  fortunes,  whom  Lamartinc  says  she 
did  not  love,  considering  herself  merely  part  of  the  dynastic 
machinery  ;  and  the  skeleton  of  what  actually  occurred,  dressed 
and  distorted,  he  embodies  to  appear  what  it  was  not.  Joseph 
and  Cambaceres,  and  Jerome,  a  younger  man,  with  greater 
vivacity,  urged  her  to  cross  the  Loire,  and  seek  some  place 
of  safety  from  capture.  She  refused,  with  extreme  resistance, 
and,  to  escape  their  importunities,  rushed  out  of  the  room  com- 
plainingly  or  imploringly.  M.  Beausset,  an  officer  of  the 
household,  at  hand,  joined  in  hir  exclamations.  (Jeneral  Caf- 
farelli  and  others  of  the  military  hastened  tumultuously  to 
where  the  commotion  was  heard ;  and,  without  any  of  the  in- 
decent, unmanly  aggravation  ascribed  by  Lamartine  to  Joseph, 
Jerome,  and  Cambaceres,  it  was  certainly,  as  Mencval  states, 
an  inglorious  episode  to  a  melancholy  drama.  But  the  force, 
which  he  accuses  them  of  attempting,  is  false.  No  force  was 
attempted.     The  Empress  was  treated,  during  her  six  days' 
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sojourn  at  Blois,  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex,  all 

tlie  resjioct  apjjropriate  to  her  rank.  Lamartine's  statement, 
tliut  Joseph  and  Jerome  kept  her  captive,  is  wholly  unfounded. 
Ilieir  urgent  orders  from  the  Emperor  were  to  keep  the  palla- 
dium, :is  h(!  and  they  lielil  her  to  be,  safe  from  hostile  seizure. 
For  that  purpose  further  iliglit,  beyond  the  Loire,  was  essen- 
tial, as  they  urged  in  vaiti.  Within  a  short  time  of  the  scene 
that  il'iy,  the  Emperor  Alexatuler's  aid-de-camp,  SchouvalofF, 
arrived  at  IJlo's,  to  wlumi  Maria  Louisa  surrendered  herself 
and  child,  probably  without  reluctance.  To  all  her  I'onapartc 
connexi(»ns  slic  appeared  to  be  attached,  to  Joseph  and  his 
family  especially ;  and  six  nujuths  afterwards,  while  her  hus- 
band was  at  Elba,  showed  her  uiuliminished  regard  for  Joseph, 
by  a  visit  at  his  residence,  Pranjins,  in  Switzerland.  Alex- 
ander's aid-dc-eamp,  commissioned  by  the  Allies,  took  the  Era- 
press  to  Orleans.  Whether,  as  she  sometimes  declared,  she 
desired  to  join  her  husband  at  Elba,  she  returned  to  her  father 
at  Vienna,  contrary  to  what  is  said  to  be  a  princii)le  of  regal 
duty,  that  when  a  princess's  obligation  conflicts  between  parent 
ami  husbaiul,  she  is  bound  to  abide  with  her  husband. 

Joseph  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  King  Murat,  in  Italy, 
and  to  his  brother-in-law.  King  IJernadotte,  then  in  Flanders, 
entreating  their  sucror,  in  vain.  Napoleon's  downfal  was 
fixed.  Kings  and  marshals,  once  aspiring,  brave  young  men, 
when  enthroned,  entitled,  and  enriched,  degenerated,  like  their 
imperial  creator,  and  were  among  the  first  to  desert  him. 

Early  in  the  nir)rniiig  of  the  31st  March,  1814,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Fontaineblcau,  where  ho  fixed  his  quarters.  Mar- 
shals Moncey  and  Lefcbvre,  Ney,  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
]Jerthier  soon  joined  him  there,  as  well  as  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier,  from  I'aris,  The  troops  followed,  and  some  fifty  thousand 
t^oldiers  were  stationed  between  Fontaineblcau  ami  I'aris,  all, 
except  their  su{)eri<)r  officers,  enthusiastic  to  be  led  by  their 
Emperor  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  capital ;  on  which  move- 
ment he  too  was  bent.  The  confidence  of  the  army  in  him  was 
never  greater  or  their  spirit  higher.  If  eight  of  his  marshals 
had  not  continually  infested  his  apartments  and  distracted  his 
councils,  that  attack  would  have  been  made,  and  probably  suc- 
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ooodcd  ;  for  in  a  very  short  time  the  con(|uororf<,  k\'vvin<?  mostly 
the  hoijilits  anil  Htronp  phioes  near  the  capital,  were  scattered 
about  the  town,  in  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  .suhiu'hs, 
their  assault,  hy  a  furious  French  army,  would  have  been  ter- 
rible. At  all  events,  no  result  by  hostilities  would  liave  been 
^0  injurious,  expensive,  and  disj^raceful,  if  so  sanguinary,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  I'ourbons  l)y  foreign  troops,  subjugating 
France,  for  several  years  occupied  by  them.  l>ut  more  than 
Joseph  at  the  Tuileries,  when  he  authorized  capitulation.  Na- 
poleon at  Fontainebleau  was  demoralized.  Mere  bodily  intirm- 
ny  may  explain  his  indecision.  T  have  it  from  one  of  .Joseph's 
family,  then  in  the  midst  of  all  those  transactions,  that,  besides 
the  mental  agony  unavoidable  in  such  a  crisi>^,  Najjoleon's 
labors,  by  niglit  and  day,  were  so  incessant  am'  severe,  as  to 
render  him  no  longer  the  man  of  iron  will  and  ;V!])erhunian  in- 
telligence he  had  been.  The  eight  marshals  with  him  were, 
moreover,  a  dead  weight.  Soult  was  near  Uourdeaux,  Suchet 
in  Spain,  and  Augereau  at  Lyons.  Nearly  all  the  other  first 
soldiers  of  the  French  Em))ire  were  with  their  great  master ; 
in  battle  as  brave,  though  not  as  efficient,  as  ever,  but  in  coun- 
cil almost  traitors  to  the  imperial  cause.  While  Marmont  has 
been  consigned  to  infamy  for  ove.'t  act  of  high  treason,  Oudi- 
not  was  not  much  less  inifaithfid;  Ney,  Lefebvre,  nearly  all 
but  Macdonald,  extremely  disaffected,  insubordimite,  selfish, 
pusillanimous,  and  inclined  to  desertion  ;  lierthier  and  Mar- 
mont,  Napoleon's  favorites,  leaders  in  his  betrayal  ;  Ney, 
coTisecrated  by  sacrifice  a  year  after,  rudely  intractable  at, 
Fontainebleau ;  Macdonald,  estranged  for  many  years  from 
Napoleon,  and  never  among  his  fiatterers,  the  only  marshal 
who  behaved  like  a  man  of  honor  and  spirit  on  the  trying  oc- 
casion of  the  Emperor's  two  forced  abdications.  If  there  had 
been  no  marshals  about  him,  with  enornu)us  fortunes  and  ficti- 
tious rank  to  save,  in  all  probability  the  downfal  of  the  Em- 
|)eror  would  not  have  occurred,  betrayed  aiul  ruined  by  new- 
made  kings,  with  family  crowns,  and  bastard  nobles. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  presiding  genius  of  the  move- 
ment at  Paris  which,  by  uidawful  decree  of  part  of  the  Senate, 
released  the  French  from  allegiance  to  Napoleon  and  his  family; 
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and  it  was  fortnnatc  that  so  kind  a  conqueror  ruled,  instead  of 
the  dull  kin;;  of  Prussia,  the  extremolv  inimieal  Austrian  com- 
niander  Schwartzenberg,  or  the  more  than  all  unmerciful  (.'ns- 
tlei'ea;:h.  I'nder  Alexaiuler's  auspices  that  astonishing  in- 
triguer Talleyrand,  ^\itllout  its  being  then  or  yet  ascertained 
what  his  jirefereiieo  was,  got  together  sixty-four  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fnrly  senators,  and  some  eighty  of  the  three  huu- 
dred  members  yS  the  Legislative  Body,  ami  raised  up  a  provi- 
siomil  government,  consisting  of  Talleyrand  as  president,  .lau- 
court,  formerly  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  ono 
of  Napoleon's  new  nobles,  l^)urJjonville,  an  old  general  of  the 
republic,  sigmdized  by  his  democratic  professions,  the  Abbt? 
Montes(piieu,  correspondent  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  Dalberg,  a 
(ierman  whom  Napoleon  had  made  a  French  duke.  After  a 
huiricd  conversation  between  seven  foreigners,  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Aus- 
trian Prince  Lichstontein,  Dalberg,  Nesselrode,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  Talleyrand,  it  was  resolved  to  put  aside  Napoleon  and  all 
his  family,  not  establish  a  regency  for  his  son,  and  consecjuently, 
as  was  jironounced  an  inevitable  result,  restore  the  Bourbons ; 
who  i»'.  that  conference  had  no  advocate.  liut  when  both  Na- 
])oleon  and  the  regency  were  cast  oft',  Talleyrand  suggested 
liouis  XV 11  J.,  as  the  only  remaining  option.  Alexander 
faintly  mentioned  Bernadotte,  as  he  had  before  promised  him; 
but  Talleyrand  objected  to  him,  as  a  mere  soldier,  inferior  to 
the  soldier  dethroned.  J'ozzo  di  Borgo  opposed  the  Empress's 
regency  for  her  son,  when  proposed  by  Dalberg.  As  a  mere 
inevitable  result,  the  old  royal  family  followed. 

During  the  night  of  the  8d  April,  Napoleon  received  from 
Marmont  the  Senate's  decree  of  his  dismissal.  Next  day, 
after  the  usual  noon  review  of  the  troops.  Marshals  Berthier, 
Ney,  Lefebvre,  Oudinot,  and  Macdonald,  together  with  Maret, 
Duke  of  Bassano,  and  Cavdaincourt,  long  closeted  with  the 
Emperor,  after  much  remonstrance  and  complaint,  —  Oudinot 
Ney,  and  Lefebvre  rudely  urgent,  —  got  from  Napoleon  his 
first  abdication,  of  the  4th  April,  in  favor  of  his  child,  with 
his  wife's  regency.  Macdonald,  on  all  occasions,  Avas  kind, 
considerate,  and  honourable  ;  Maret  and  Caulaincourt  unde- 
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viiitinj;  in  tlioir  devotion  to  the  Emperor;  tho  others  anxious 
to  .s.ifrifice  liini  to  tlii'ir  own  safety.  Tlie  Kinperor's  orders 
were  prepiiriitory  to  tlie  attiiek  on  I'uris.  The  reealcilrant  niai- 
Hhals  positively  ri-fiiscd  to  obey,  and  insisted  on  Iiia  abdication. 
With  that  (b)eunient,  Ncy,  Caiilaineourt,  and  Macdonahl  were 
eoniiuissioned  to  go  to  Paris,  and  make  peace  aecordin^^Iy. 
So  entire  was  Napoleon's  confidence  in  Marmont,  that  he  wa.s 
at  fir.>'t  named  a  commissioner  with  Ney  and  ('aulaineourt ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  detach  him  from  his  important  command  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  to  lead  in  the  assault  of  I'aris,  Macdo- 
nahl was  substituted  for  Marmont.  On  their  way  to  I'aris, 
Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonahl  called  at  Marmont's  (juar- 
ters  and  apprised  him  of  the  abdication,  when  ho  had  already 
begun  the  treasoti  Avliich  he  Hnally  perpetrated.  As  soon  as 
he  capitidatid,  and  the  senators  decreed  the  Emperor's  re- 
moval, Talleyrand  and  others  went  to  work  to  induce  Marmont 
to  Join  ill  the  substitution  of  some  other  monarch  than  Napo- 
leon, not  intimating  the  IJourbons,  but  holding  out  tho  hope 
of  peace  by  some  change.  Marmont  may  have  had  ideas  of 
Monk  and  Mailborough's  defection  from  the  Commonwealth 
and  from  King  .lames,  of  Dumouriez  and  La  Fayette's  deserting 
their  armies  and  iio\r\<r  over  to  their  enemies,  as  thev  considered 
to  save  their  country.  Joseph  Bonaparte's  conjectural  e.\])la- 
nation,  as  ho  told  me,  of  Marmont's  treachery,  was  that,  be- 
longing somewhat  to  the  old  nobility,  and  being  married  to  a 
dangliter  of  I'eregau.v  the  banker,  through  those  channels  of 
seduction  his  fidelity  to  Napoleon  was  shaken.  After  much 
hesitation,  he  agreed,  on  the  J5d  April,  by  a  written  stipulation 
with  Schwartzenberg,  to  abandon  Napoleon,  anii  withdraw  his 
corps  of  near  ten  thousand  men  from  his  service.  Marmont, 
flattering  himself  that  he  was  to  be  the  peacemaker,  and,  by 
abandoning  Napoleon,  save  France,  before  consenting,  con- 
sulted some  of  his  principal  officers,  who  approved  the  move- 
ment. When  informed  of  the  Emperor's  abdication,  deserting 
him  became  unnecessary ;  Marinont,  therefore,  ordered  tlic 
generals  of  his  corps  to  keep  the  troops  just  as  they  W(.'re, 
without  any  change,  till  he  returned.  And  then  accom])any- 
ing  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and  Mucdonald  to  Schwartzenberg's 
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quarters  for  permits  to  pass  thrniif^h  the  hostile  army  into  Tnris, 
Marmont  there  niiMulle(l  his  anaii;,'emeiit  with  Sehwartzciiherf;, 
and  went  with  the  three  conmiissiotiers  to  make  peaec.  Hut 
Souham,  tlio  f^eiieral  of  Mannoiit's  corps  next  in  command,  was 
a  jri.  atcr  traitor  than  the  marshal  himself,  and  several  of  the 
other  petierals  were  (Mjually  ready  to  desert  ii  sinkin;^  cause. 
Uccomiiifi  alarmed,  therefore,  by  visits  from  Cidunels  (u)ur^uud 
and  h'abvier,  which  excited  apprehensions  that  the  Kmperor  was 
informed  v.*"  their  treasonable  plot,  and  mi<^ht  severely  punish 
its  authors,  Souham  and  the  other  conspirators,  disobeying 
Marmont 's  positive  orders  not  to  change  tiic  position  of  tho 
troops  till  his  return,  marched  them  away  by  night  into  an 
ambuscade  concerted  for  their  capture  by  the  enemy.  The 
troojis  supposed  that  they  were  marching  toward  I'aris,  to 
assault  it  next  morning  under  the  Emperor,  and  wore  not  un- 
deceived till  surrounded  and  saluted  by  Russians  under  arms. 
Itulignant  at  tlat  villanous  deception,  as  soon  as  discovered, 
the  colonels  i\v.\  some  faithful  generals  revolted  against  Sou- 
Lam  and  his  accessaries,  and  were  marching  away,  when  Mar- 
mont, to  whom  intelligence  of  the  whole  movement  had  been 
aent,  hurried  from  Paris,  and  overawed  the  faithful  troops,  by 
threats,  entreaties,  and  his  superior  authority,  completing  the 
high  treason  whicdi,  from  his  lirst  false  step,  had  gone  further 
than  he  per'  ps  designed.  On  all  such  occasions,  the  first 
consent  is  ajit  to  produce  consummation  of  crime.  That  final 
enormity  of  treasonable  desertion,  by  which  a  fifth  of  Napo- 
leon's whole  army  was  lost  to  him,  was  tho  last  of  the  series 
of  desertions,  which  began  at  Leipsic  l)y  whole  corps,  after 
Jomini  md  King  ^furat  set  the  example. 

While  Marmont's  high  treason  was  in  perpetration,  he  accom- 
panied the  three  commissioners  to  i'aris,  where,  at  midnight, 
while  he  remained  at  Ney's  residence,  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and 
Macdonald  had  their  interview  with  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
They  each  in  turn  urged  on  that  grand  arbiter  of  government 
the  legal,  military,  and  political  advantage  of  the  regency  over 
any  other  settlement  of  the  (juestion,  which  the  Russian  mon- 
arch uniformly  declared  was  submitted  to  France  for  deter- 
mination.     The   royalists,  the  provisional  government,  and 
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Napoleon's  formidable  Corsicun  antagonist,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
strenuously  contested  any  government  with  ■which  Napoleon 
■would  hiive  any  thing  to  do.  But  liis  commissioners  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Alexander's  mind  ■was  inclining  to  the 
regency,  when  Marmont's  treason  put  an  end  to  all  such  in- 
clining by  its  unexpected  announcement,  in  a  note  handed  to 
Alexander,  informing  him  that  all  Marmont's  corps  had  de- 
serted, and  actually  gone  over  to  the  Russian  troops.  The 
Autocrat,  apprising  the  commissioners  of  that  monstrous  fact, 
at  once  said  that  it  entirely  changed  the  argument  of  the  whole 
affair.  By  that  incident  of  unlucky  treason,  the  Bourbons 
got  leave  to  resume  their  reign,  whsn  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
did  not  desire  it,  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  preferred  his  daughter's  regency  during  his  grand- 
son's minority,  the  French  Bourbon  partizans  were  extremely 
few  and  insignificant,  and  that  dynasty  really  had  hardly  any 
strenuous  advocates,  except  the  English,  then  without  a  soldier 
or  a  minister  at  Paris.  If  the  Empress  and  her  child  had  not 
been  unwisely  removed  from  the  drawing  of  that  lottery  of 
chances,  a  woman  in  her  capital,  the  daughter  of  a  legitimate 
monarch,  mother  of  a  son  representing  the  principle  of  legiti- 
mate succession,  might  have  been  the  high  prize,  for  she  could 
hardly  have  been  dethroned  in  that  seat  of  government  by 
the  great  supporters  of  that  principle.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  81st  of  March,  1814,  Schwartzenberg,  who  ought  to  be 
considered  the  representative  of  Austrian  wishes,  declared  not 
only  that  there  could  be  no  lasting  peace  without  Napoleon's 
removal  from  the  throne,  but  that  the  old  monarchs  ought  to 
be  restored.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  would  have 
drawn  the  prize,  when  it  appears  certain  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  the  grand  manager  of  the  lottery,  was  determined 
to  let  France  draw  for  herself. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  learned  Marmont's  defection,  and  the 
rejection  of  his  son's  succession  with  his  wife's  regency,  he 
demanded  the  return  of  his  first  abdication,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  to  hostilities,  suggested  assembling  an  army  beyond 
the  Loire,  making  a  stand  in  Italy;  any  thing  but  total  and  un- 
conditional submission.     But  his  superior  officers  and  courtiera 
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strongly  deprecated  all  further  resistance.  Most  of  tlicm  had 
then  undergone  some  seduction  from  Paris ;  and  nearly  every 
one  was  more  anxious  to  save  himself  than  his  country.  Civil 
war,  they  contendcnl,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  terrible  resort; 
the  Emperor,  who  had  never  commanded  anv  but  screat  reijular 
armies,  must  descend  to  be  partizan  leader  of  small  bodies  of 
volunteers.  If  then  he  had  broke  through  the  circle  of  das- 
tardly courtiers  who  hedged  him  in,  and  appealed  to  the  army, 
there  would  have  been  among  the  soldiers  and  less  distinguished 
officers  but  one  sense  of  enthusiastic  ahicrity  for  action.  But 
monarchical  habits  disarmed  and  unnerved  him  ;  he  could  not 
move  or  act  without  the  great  officers  of  his  imperial  househoM 
and  court,  and  they  were  nearly  all  against  him  :  most  of  whom 
soon  left  him  nearlv  alone  at  Fontainebleau.  Even  his  valet. 
Constant,  and  the  Egyptian  Koustan,  who  followed  him  like  a 
dog  for  fifteen  years,  deserted.  Mortified,  irresolute,  and 
powerless,  reasoning  during  two  days  with  the  base  enno- 
bled, after  forty-eight  hours  of  weak  and  almost  unmanly 
resistance,  at  last,  on  the  0th  of  April,  1814,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote,  in  four  illegible  lines,  unintelligible  to  all  not  familiar 
with  his  scrawl,  blotted,  interlined,  erased,  and  disfigured 
throughout  by  the  despair  which  then  agitated  the  writer  of 
Napoleon's  farewell  to  greatness,  his  second  abdication,  dated 
April  6,  1814. 

The  treaty,  called  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  executed  at 
Paris,  ou  the  11th  of  April,  1814,  by  Caulaincourt,  Ney,  and 
Maedonald,  Metternich,  Nesselrode  and  llardenburg,  to  which, 
on  the  ITth  of  April,  Castlereagh  added  his  contumelious 
assent,  profusely  lavish  of  titles,  left  all  but  empire  and 
France  to  the  still-styled  Emperor  Nap(deon,  with  revenues  to 
him,  his  family,  and  some  favorite  officers,  civil  and  military, 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  public  and  private  fortunes  of  the 
Bonapartes :  cheap  price  for  the  throne,  said  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
when  afterwards,  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  condemned 
the  gross  Bourbon  breach  of  that  treaty,  by  withholding  every 
sous  allowed  by  its  grants,  as  dictated  by  Alexander's  politic 
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he  turned  his  thoughts  to  suicide,  and,  on  the  8th,  resolved  on 
it.  When  Cauhiincourt  presented  him,  from  Paris,  the  treaty 
of  tlie  llth,  dejected  and  debilitated,  he  refused  to  ratify  it, 
demanded  tlie  return  of  his  last  abdication,  and  protested 
against  all  provision  for  himself  as  superfluous  for  a  conquered 
man,  Avho  had  nothing  to  ask  or  to  hope.  Louis  nisisted  that 
the  throne  was  his  by  right,  Avithout  the  usurper's  abdication, 
whicli  Napoleon  denied  to  be  necessary  by  a  coiupiered  captive. 
After  he  had,  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  remained  inti'actablc, 
moody  and  desperate,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  April,  1814, 
he  attempted  suicide,  alone,  on  a  sofa  in  his  bed-chamber.  On 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  after  being  twice  nearly  taken  pri- 
soner, he  got  from  his  physician,  Yvan,  a  compound  of  o|)ium 
with  some  other  poisonous  drug,  said  to  be  like  that  with  which 
Condorcet  saved  himself,  in  prison,  from  execution  by  the  guil- 
lotine, which  the  Emperor  carried  in  a  bag  round  his  neck, 
and,  after  his  escape  from  Russia,  kept  in  his  desk.  Either 
time  had  diminished  its  foi;'e,  or  lie  mixed  it  with  too  much 
li(|uid ;  from  some  cause  or  otiiev,  the  dose  failed  to  produce 
the  expected  effect  when  he  swallowed  it  at  Fontainebleau,  to 
escape  the  mortification  of  being  exhibited  as  a  captive.  After 
Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  Bertrand,  suddeidy  called  from  their 
beds  by  attendants,  alarmed  by  his  ct)ndition,  in  dread  of  his 
dissolution,  hurried  to  his  chamber  to  witness,  as  they  sup- 
posed, its  approach,  a  profuse  sweat,  followed  by  profound 
slumber,  relieved  him.  Next  morning  he  rose  as  usual,  con- 
sented to  the  treaty  which  banished  him  to  Elba,  recovered  his 
equanimity,  busied  himself  with  books  and  letters,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  solitary  week,  on  the  20th  of  April,  with  (jeneral 
Bertrand  in  his  carriage,  attended  by  the  Kussian,  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  English  r-ommissioners,  after  an  aflecting  fare- 
well to  the  remnant  of  the  French  army  at  Fontainebleau, 
xxiapoleon  set  out  for  his  place  of  confinement. 

The  Empress  soon  went  her  way  to  Vienna;  Napoleon's 
mother,  with  Louis  Bonajiarte  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  to  Borne  ; 
.Joseph  aiid  .Jerome  Bonaparte,  Avith  Jerome's  wife,  to  Switzer- 
land ;  .Joseph's  wife  and  two  .laughters  to  Paris,  which  she 
left,  i .'iuctantly,  the  day  after  the  capitulation  ;  and  where  her 
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sister,  Bornadotte's  wife,  together  with  several  other  relatives, 
were  residing. 

One  of  Napoleon's  most  active  enemies,  who  entered,  sword 
in  hand,  with  his  master,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  con- 
quering allies,  into  Paris,  Avas  a  brother  Corsican,  and  former 
friend,  though  for  many  years  a  bitter  and  most  efficient  foe — 
Pozzo  di  Borgo.  As  I  have  often  heard  Joseph  tell,  and  with 
no  acrimony  of  expression  or  recollection,  Pozzo  and  Joseph 
were  colleagues  in  the  Directory,  or  what  we  might  consider 
the  State  Legislature,  of  Corsica,  in  1790 ;  Joseph  then  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  Pozzo  about  the  same  age,  with  whom 
Napoleon  was  also  intimate.  Sebastiani,  since  marshal,  noble, 
peer,  minister  and  ambassador  of  Fr.ance,  distinguished  in  both 
military  and  civil  life,  but  of  whom,  Joseph  void  me,  Napoleon 
had  no  great  opinion,  was  then  a  bare-footed  Corsican  boy,  son 
of  a  tailor,  as  well  as  I  remember  that  part  of  his  biography; 
but  certainly  employed  by  Joseph  to  go  of  errands,  and  pro- 
moted to  being  allowed  to  seal  his  letters,  for  whom  Joseph  at 
length  got  a  commission  in  the  French  army,  from  which  Se- 
bastiani rose,  like  Napoleon,  by  his  own  merits  and  oppor- 
tunities, till  deep  in  King  Louis  Philippe's  confidence,  and  his 
ambassador  in  England  during  one  of  Joseph's  visits  there. 
When  Joseph  parted,  in  London,  with  his  secretary  in  America, 
Sari,  another  Corsican,  Sebastiani  introduced  hiin  to  a  situation 
in  Paris,  by  which,  together  with  Joseph's  liberal  donation  in 
money.  Sari  was  enabled  to  establish  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  handsome  Spanish  Cuban  wife.  Miss  St.  George,  and 
educate  their  children  in  France.  Pozzo,  like  Joseph,  was  a 
liberal  f>r  republican  member  of  the  Corsican  local  govern- 
ment, till,  on  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  English,  he 
abandoned  the  Frencli  and  joined  the  English  party,  which 
separated  him  from  the  Bonapartes.  When  the  English  were 
expelled,  Pozzo  had  to  go  too,  and  sought  employment  in 
England,  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Elliot,  who  had  been 
viceroy  in  Corsica,  and  made  use  of  Pozzo  there.  Elliot  being 
sent  ambassador  to  Russia,  Pozzo  accompanied  him,  where  his 
conduct,  in  several  transactions  vith  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
pleased  him,  and  induced  Lord  Elliot  to  ofl'cr  him  to  the  Ctzar, 
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as  the  best  way  of  providing  for  an  adventurer  to  whom  Lord 
Elliot  was  indebted  for,  without  being  alile  to  requite,  useful 
services.  The  English  seldom  employ  foreigners,  as  the  Rus- 
sians often  do.  Alexander  gave  Pozzo  a  commission  in  the 
army ;  and  as  he  never  could  return  to  Corsica,  when  become 
part  of  France,  the  Corsican  pushed  his  fortune,  with  all  his 
might,  in  Russian  uniform.  He  was  employed,  as  secret  agent, 
in  many  places,  to  excite  governments  against  France  ;  and 
in  that  capacity  at  Vien  ui,  in  1809,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Napoleon,  Pozzo  fled  with  the  Austrian  court  into  Hungary. 
Being  disavowed,  by  both  Austrian  and  Russian  govern- 
ments, as  a  mischievous  and  unlucky  spy,  he  made  his  escape, 
with  much  difficulty,  in  great  destitution  and  danger,  worn 
down  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  to  Constantinople,  where  ho 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  British  ambassador,  by 
whom  he  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  favor. 
More  active  than  ever  in  secret  mission  •«,  he  was,  especially 
so  in  1814,  urging  the  Russians  to  march  upon  Paris,  where 
he  ilattered  himself  that  his  intrigues  would  succeed  in  ifottiuff 
the  gates  thrown  open  A\ithout  serious  resistance,  as  Fouclie, 
Talleyrand,  and  others  of  the  same  order  of  talents  and  of 
merit  as  Pozzo,  were  contriving,  like  him,  to  get  them  opened. 
Pozzo,  having  assured  his  master  that  it  would  be  dore, 
passed  a  very  critical  and  anxious  night  before  the  Ciij)itala- 
tion ;  for,  if  his  assurances  had  failed,  his  life  might  have  paid 
the  forfeit.  As  he  rode  into  Paris  next  'iay,  in  the  train  of 
the  sovereigns,  the  Archduke  Constar  Mne,  with  his  barbarous 
face,  and  hoarse,  guttural  v^ice,  said  to  liim^  "  Pozzo,  this  is  a 
lucky  day  for  you  If  we  were  not  here,  you  would  bo 
hanged."  Sometime  afterwards,  Pozzo  said  to  Meneval, 
''  There  was  one  maTi  wanting  to  make  Napoleon  master  of  the 
world,  and  I  was  that  man.  What  he  wanted  was  some  one 
like  me,  deep  in  the  intrigues  and  designs  of  cabinets,  to  let 
him  know  what  was  contriving  against  him.  But  onv  r' con- 
ciliation was  impossible ;  if  he  had  ever  caught  me,  he  would 
have  hanged  me.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  became  Russian  ambassador 
at  London,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  ho  cicd  very  rich, 
and  much  adnured. 
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Joseph's  conduct,  counsel,  and  suggestions,  during  the  liun- 
dred  days,  were,  as  they  always  were,  such  that  the  Emperor's 
most  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  the  last,  lie- 
sides  writing  to  King  Mui-'vi,  and  causing  a  confidential  mes- 
sage to  be  sent  to  Prince  IJernadotte,  his  brothers-in-law,  to 
bring  them  back  to  Napoleon,  -loseph  got  tbe  Emperor  to  de- 
spatch a  sure  messenger  to  his  old  Corsican  colleague,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  one  of  those  masters  of  intrigue,  like  Talleyrand 
and  Fouche,  who  seldom  fail.  The  messenger  to  him  carried 
five  millions  of  francs,  and  an  offer  of  high  station  in  Corsica, 
if  Pozzo  Avould  divide  the  allied  powers,  and  detach  one  or 
mori'  uf  the  potentates  or  ministers  from  the  coalition.  Alex- 
ander was  so  disgusted  by  the  disclosure,  made  too  late,  of 
Talleyrand's  endei'vor,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  combine 
Austria  with  France,  under  the  Bourbons,  against  Russian  de- 
signs on  Poland,  that  probably  time  only  was  wanting  to  sow 
dissension  among  the  Allies.  But  Napoleon's  messenger  and 
bribe  reached  Pozzo  too  late,  as  he  said,  "I  have  just  left  the 
Congress,  where  all  my  power  was  exerted  to  rouse  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon ;  and  I  cannot  now  recall  what  I  have 
done.  I  should  be  powerless  if  I  attempted  it.  Why  diJ  y^u 
not  come  to  me  sooner  ?"  If  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had  been  reached, 
or  his  master,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  apprised  sooner  of  the 
inimical  designs  of  the  English,  united  with  the  French  royal- 
ists, to  check  Russian  aggrandizement,  possibly  the  result  might 
have  been  diffei-ent.  This  remarkable  adventurer  is  believed  to 
have  suggested,  in  1817,  that  the  imperial  and  royal  powers 
of  Europe  should  unite,  by  force  of  invasion,  to  put  down  re- 
publicanism in  America. 

On  the  20th  April,  1814,  the  Emperor  lef*-  Fontainebleau, 
on  his  way  to  Elba,  and  embarked  on  board  the  British  frigate 
the  Undaunted  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  Empress  Josephine  died,  exhausted  by  efforts,  when  in 
feeble  health,  to  receive  and  entertain  at  great  entertainments 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  suites. 
Alexander,  always  amiable,  was  especially  kind  in  attentions  to 
her,  and  his  constant  attachment  to  her  son  Eugene,  whose 
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seconil  son,  Bukc  of  Leuchtenbcrg,  is  now  the  husband  of 
Alexander's  niece,  the  present  Eirperor  Nichohis's  daughter. 

The  French  did  not  accept  tlie  Bourbons  when  a  few  in- 
triguers and  adventurers  in  Paris  succeeded  in  restorinj* 
Louis,  by  no  means  the  desired,  though  that  title  was  given  to 
him.  Amazement  and  uneasiness  Avero  prevailing  sentiments, 
at  his  clamorous  Parisian  restoration,  of  a  people  so  fickle. 
Napoleon  said,  that  their  levity  should  not  be  imputed  a.s 
a  fault,  especially  as  their  frequent  changes  are  without  selfish 
motive.  The  people  were  not  pleased ;  the  army  was  morti- 
fied and  discontented.  The  few  liberal  ameliorations  conceded 
by  the  king  were  his  grants,  when  they  should  have  been 
enacted  by  popular  convention,  of  which  government  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  for  during  thirty  years  every  constituti'^u 
proposed  to  the  nation  it  had  adopted.  Cherishing  xreo 
principles,  without  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment, the  French  never  untlerstood  or  enjoyed  liberty,  which 
Napoleon  feared  and  excluded,  while  confirming  well-esta- 
blished equality.  Under  the  Bourbons  both  liberty  and  equal- 
ity were  discountenanced,  as  revolutionary  conquests  from 
royal  and  noble  ri^-hts.  Nearly  ten  millions  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  confiscaled  property,  called  national  domain,  were 
alarmed  by  government  intimations  of  the  injustice  of  such 
property ;  thousands  of  military  men  were  discharged,  re- 
duced or  othervise  discountenanced ;  the  imperial  nobility 
were  socially  proscribed,  ridiculed,  and  superseded  by  the 
royal  nobles ;  which  Benjamin  Constant  denominated  the  fac- 
tion of  rank  -  -  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  show,  vain  of 
elegance  and  pretensions  to  taste,  which  they  mistook  for 
authority,  deceiving  themselves  by  their  own  imbecility,  and 
doomed  to  be  always  ignorant  of  the  nation,  with  which,  con- 
sidering it  bal  company,  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
become  acquainted. 

Before  Napo.  con's  return  from  Elba,  therefore,  all  France, 
fermenting  with  aversion  to  the  royal  government  and  old 
aristocracy,  its  chief  support,  was  canvassed  by  an  imperial 
party,  for  restoring  Napoleon  and  the  empire,  a  regency  party, 
for  proclaiming  his  son  wiili  a  regent,  and  an  Urljans  paity; 
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in  one  or  m(ire  of  which  parties  several  of  the  French  who 
afterwards  es^ajied  to  this  country  ^ere  engaged,  particularly 
Marshal  Gro  ichy,  Generals  Charles  Lallemand  and  Lefebvre 
Desnoiu'ttes,  and  Colonel  Henry  Lallemand.  The  Emperor 
was  aware  of  none  of  these  conspiracies ;  busy  at  Elba, 
building,  reading,  riding,  active  as  ever,  but  in  diiferent  ways 
from  former  occupations,  though  continually,  for  pastime,  re- 
viewing, minutely  inspecting,  and  carefully  disciplining  his 
few  hundred  soldiers.  Straitened  for  means,  and  obliged  to 
borrow  of  some  Italian  bankers,  he  knew  that  revolutions  and 
restorations,  and  other  great  national  and  popular  movements, 
are  seldom  accomplished  by  conspiracies  or  intrigues,  but  must 
make  themselves  by  spontaneous  operation,  in  order  to  be  per- 
manent and  satisfactory.  Both  Emperor  and  king  lost  the 
French  throne  by  suppressing  that  liberty  which  the  Emperor 
detested  and  tlie  king  could  not  understand ;  though  neither 
dreaded  it  so  much  as  many  of  the  courtiers  and  counsellors, 
plebeian  and  aristocratic,  of  both.  It  was  thought  that  Met- 
ternlch,  who  was  almost  the  Austrian  government,  contem- 
])hitetl  placing  the  young  Napoleon,  with  his  mother,  on  the 
throne  ;  and  imputed  to  the  English  ministry  that  their  vessels 
on  guard  around  the  island  of  Elba  became  extremely  remiss 
on  that  station,  in  order  to  favor  the  Emperor's  escape.  Be- 
fore he  left  Fontainebleau  he  probably  contemplated  and  con- 
certed some  method  of  intercourse  and  intelligence  with 
France,  witliout  written  correspondence.  But  till  the  22d  of 
February,  181 '>,  when  a  young  man  named  Fleury  du  Chabou- 
lon  visited  Porto  Ferrajo,  Napoleon's  place  of  residence  in 
Elba,  without  letters,  but  with  signs,  from  Maret,  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  Napoleon  had  formed  no  plan,  and  made  few,  If  any, 
preparations  for  his  escape  and  return  to  France.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  began  its  active  sessions  In  October,  1814,  into 
which  assembly  of  potentates,  prime  ministers,  and  other  an- 
tagonists of  all  representative  government  and  new-made  per- 
sonages Talleyrand  carried  the  earnest  orders  of  Louis,  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  Spanish,  the  Neapolitan,  and  all  other  Bour- 
bon kings  and  princes,  to  effect  the  removal  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  to  Malta,  St.  Helena,  or  some  other  remote  place  of 
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safe  confinomcnt,  and  the  expulsion  of  King  Murat  from  the 
throne  of  the  Pwo  Sicilies.  The  royalists  had  often  atteni[)te(l 
Napolecn's  assiissiiiation,  for  whieh,  Joseph  l>onaparte  told 
me,  that  Louis  I'hilippe,  as  well  as  Charles  X.,  contributed 
means.  That  the  fallen  Emperor  was  to  be  murdered,  or  re- 
moved to  some  severer  continement,  was  his  belief,  aiul  that 
of  nearly  all  his  followers.  The  Bourbons  had  broken  every 
article  of  the  treaty  of  abdication.  All  of  a  sudden,  there- 
fore, he  resolved  to  leave  Elba,  and  put  it  in  execution  as  sud- 
denly as  it  was  resolved,  after  personal  confidential  communi- 
cation with  Fleury  du  Chaboulon.  On  the  2l)th  of  February, 
ISlf),  just  when  throughout  this  country  Ave  were  celebratir  ,' 
peace,  Pauline  Bonaparte  gave  a  ball  at  Napoleon's  plain  and 
almost  shabby  residence,  in  Porto  Ferrajo,  where  he  took  leave 
of  her  and  hi^  mother,  who  were  living  there  with  him,  aiid 
next  day  embarked,  Avith  Uenerals  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and  Cani- 
bronne,  in  one  small  brig  of  war  and  three  luggc/s,  with  about 
a  thousand  men,  Avith  Avhom,  after  five  days'  navigation  among 
French  royal  a>id  English  vessels  of  war,  as  adventurous  and 
fortunate  as  his  A'oyage  from  J]gypt,  he  landed,  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  at  nearly  the  same  spot  in  France  Avhere  he  landed  iu 
1799.  From  a  ball,  on  the  -0th  of  February,  ISIT),  Napoleon 
darted  like  a  bomb  on  his  last  romantic  adventure  ;  from  a  ball 
at  Metternich's,  the  11th  of  March,  1815,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  King  of  Prussia,  other  kings,  princes,  and 
potentates,  started  in  aft'right  at  the  ncAvs,  then  just  whispered, 
that  Napoleon  Avas  in  France ;  from  a  ball  afc  Brussels,  near 
midnight,  the  Kith  of  .Juno,  Wellington  and  several  of  his  offi- 
cers, surprised  by  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  advance  on  the 
Prussian  and  English  armies,  without  time  to  change  their 
clothes,  hurried  forth  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  common  impression,  that  nearly  all  France  Avas  for  the 
Emperor,  and  joined  his  standard  at  once,  is  a  great  mistake. 
France  Avas  opposed  to  the  Bourbon  king ;  but,  excepting  the 
bulk  of  that  rural  population  Avhich  has  lately  so  Avoiulerfully 
plied  universal  suffrage  to  elect  the  Emperor's  nephew  first  pre- 
sident of  the  French  republic,  almost  all  other,  especially  the 
liigner  and  conspicuous  classes  of  France,  Avere  not  only  opposed 
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to  Napoleon,  but  preferred  King  Louis,  though   they  disliked 
his  govenmient.     The  army  was  not  for  the  Emperor ;  not  a 
single  officer  of  m\  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  him,  except  tho 
very  few  constrained  by  overpowering  circumstances.      The 
marshals  were  all  against  him  ;  and,  till  the  very  day  of  his 
installatioi  at  Paris,  generals  were  continually  publishing  their 
adhesion  to  tho  king.     Tlie  merchants  were  all  against  hira, 
for  wars  and  his  reign  wore  fatal  to  commerce.     The  nobles, 
old  and  new,  dreaded  his  restoration.     The  men  of  learning, 
of  literary  and  scientific  celebrity,  were  mostly  either  neutral 
or  royalists.     Even  the  holders  of  confiscated  property  feared 
that,  with  Bonaparte's  return,  there  would  be  more  disturbance. 
Capitalists,  stockholders,  bankers,  speculators,  the  clergy,  the 
provincial  aristocracy,  all  these  large  and  influential  classes, 
feared  in  the  Emperor  a  warrior  to  disturb  and  endanger  them, 
and  regarded  Louis's  reign  of  supineness  as  \  referable  to  the 
Emperor's  belligerent  agitation ;  for  whom  only  the  mass  of 
the  common  people  volunteered  —  those  who  have  tho  least 
influence  in  calm  times,  but,  like  the  ocean  troubled,  carry  all 
before  them  when  roused  to  tempestuous  action.    Napoleon  Avas 
aware  of  this  state  of  things,     lie  know  that  among  his  former 
most  pliant  instruments  once  were  some  of  his  most  venomous 
enemies,  after  they  crooked  their  knees  to  King  Louis.     Tal- 
leyrand, Fouclit',  Soult,  Ney,  and  Davoust  would  suffer  by  his 
return  more  than  steadfast  royalists.     So  clear  was  his  convic- 
tion that  his  enemies  were  the  organized,  high  and  low,  and 
his  advocates  the  instinctive  country-folk,  that  he  avoided  all 
fortified  places,  and  proceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
during  six  days,  before  he  ventured  to  expose  himself  before 
any  government  obstacle,  material  or  personal,  civil  or  military, 
keeping  away  from  towns  till  he  got  as  far  as  Grenoble.     The 
common  people  were  for  him,  bui  that  was  nearly  all ;  and  if, 
when  reinstated,  he  had  countenanced  them,  as  they  did  him 
when  a  mere  adventurer,  in  1T9[>,  1813,  and  1815,  he  need 
not  have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena,  after  losing  one  battle  at 
Waterloo,  any  more  than  to  Elba  after  the  capture  of  Paris. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  and  most  unwisely,  he  put  his  trust  in 
princes ;  looked  to  the  Emperor,  his  father-in-law,  and  Metter- 
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nich,  that  monarch's  mentor,  from  whom  tliore  was  no  hopo, 
instead  of  the  French  ])eoj)le,  who  Avere  his  fast  frieii:ls.     Yet 
he  tokl  Benjamin  Constant  that  he  ^"lui  llie  Emperor  not  of  the 
soldiers,  hut  of  the  peasai.ts.     "The  people,"  said  he,  "the 
multitude,  want  no  one  hut  mc.     The  plcbs  of  France  are  my 
supporters ;  they  sympathize  with  me,  as  one  of  themselves. 
That  was  not  '.he  way  of  the  privileged.     The  nobility  served 
mc,  rushed  into  my  antechambers  in  crowds  for  places,  which 
they  accepted,  sought,  and  demanded.     But  it  was  another 
thing  with  the  people.     The  popular  fibre  responded  to  mine  ; 
I  came  from  their  ranks ;  my  voice  acted  on  them.     Look  at 
my  conscripts,   peasants'  sons.      I  never  flattered  them ;   I 
treated  them  roughly.     They  did  not  surround  me  the  less ; 
they  did  not  the  less  hurra  for  the  Emperor,  because  between 
them  and  me  there  is   ':-  same  nature.     They  regard  mc  as 
their  support ;  their  guardian  against  the  nobles.     I  have  but 
to  make  a  sign,  or  rather  look  away,  and  the  nobles  would  be 
massacred  in  all  the  provinces.     If  there  is  any  way  of  govern- 
ing by  a  constitution,  so  be  it.     I  wanted  the  empire  of  the 
•world,  and  to  assure  that,  power  without  bounds  Avas  necessary 
for  me.     To  govern  only  France,  it  may  be  that  a  constitution 
will  do  better ;  I  wanted  to  rule  the  world.     And  who  would 
not  in  my  place  ?     The  world  invited  me  to  do  it ;  sovereigns 
and  subjects  were  rivals  to  cast  themselves  beneath  my  sceptre. 
I  seldom  found  any  resistance  in  France ;  but  more  from  some 
obscure  and  unarmed  Frenchmen  than  from  all  the  kincs  now 
so  proud  to  have  no  equal.     See,  then,"  said  he  to  Constant, 
"  what  seems  to  you  practicable.    Bring  me  your  i<leas.    Public 
discussions,  free  elections,  responsible  ministers,  liberty  of  the 
press  —  I  desire  all  that.     Above  all  a  free  press:  to  stifle  it 
is  absurd ;  1  am  convinced  of  that.     I  am  the  man  of  the 
people.     If  the  people  really  Avant  liberty,  I  owe  it  to  them. 
I  have  acknowledged  their  sovereignty ;  I  must  lend  an  ear  to 
their  wishes,  even  to  their  caprices.     I  never  wanted  to  op- 
press them  for  my  own  pleasure.     I  had  great  designs  ;  fate 
has  decided  them.     I  am  no  longer  a  con(iueror ;  I  cannot  be. 
I  have  but  one  mission  ;  to  raise  up  France,  and  give  her  the 
government  that  suits  her.     I  by  no  means  hate  liberty.     I 
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thrust  it  aside  when  it  obstructed  nic ;  but  I  understand  it ;  I 
was  nourished  in  its  thoughts.  'I'he  work  of  fifteen  years  is 
destroyed,  and  cannot  be  bi-gun  again  ;  it  would  re(|uire  twenty 
years,  and  the  sacrifice  ot'  two  millions  of  men.  in  order  to 
sustain  the  long  antl  dinici..t  contest  upon  us,  the  nation  must 
f.istain  mo.  In  return,  1  believe  it  will  require  liberty.  It 
ihall  have  it.  The  state  of  things  is  new,  and  I  ask  only  to 
be  enlightened.  Men  of  forty-five  are  not  what  they  were  at 
thirty.  The  repose  of  a  constitutional  king  will  suit  me;  it 
will  still  better  suit  my  son.  During  twelve  years  the  nation 
rested  from  all  political  agitation,  and  for  the  last  year  from 
war.  That  double  repose  has  rendered  activity  necessary.  It 
wants,  or  thinks  it  wants,  tribunes  and  discussions.  It  did  not 
always  want  them.  It  throw  itself  at  my  feet  when  I  first 
came  to  the  government.  You  must  remember  that,"  said  he 
to  Constant,  "you  who  attempted  opposition.  Where  was 
your  support,  your  strength  ?  Nowhere.  I  took  less  author- 
ity than  I  was  invited  to  take.  Now  all  is  changed.  A  feeble 
government,  contrary  to  the  national  interests,  has  given  those 
interests  the  habit  of  standing  on  the  defensive,  of  wrangling 
A\ith  authority.  Taste  for  constitutions,  for  debates,  for  ha- 
rangues, appears  to  be  come  again.  It  is  only  the  minority, 
however,  who  desire  them.  Don't  deceive  yourselves  there. 
The  people,  or,  if  you  please,  the  multitude,  want  only  me." 

In  this  strain  of  garrulous,  ekxjuent,  and  imposing  argu- 
ment, Ijonaparte's  vindication,  such  as  all  those  intimate 
with  Joseph  iJoJiaparte  continually  heard  fnmi  him,  did  Na- 
poleon explain  and  justify  his  career,  confess  his  errors,  recog- 
nize his  altered  condition,  and  concede  part  of  the  freedom 
indispensable  for  his  support ;  but  the  whole  he  never  could  be 
prevailed  ujjon  to  allow.  Hence  his  failure  in  1815,  as  in 
IS  14.  A  chamber  of  deputies  was  forthwith  convoked  for  all 
the  dej)artnients,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  new  reign  ;  and 
a  vote  of  the  people  asked  to  affirm  his  restoration.  I'erfect 
freedom  of  the  press  was  established.  During  the  hundred 
days,  the  French  press  was  freer  than  the  English — as  free  as 
tlie  American.  Uonaparto's  government,  his  right  to  govern, 
the  policy  he  pursued,  all  his  conduct,  every  thing  was  freely 
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(lisciissod  in  tlio  puMic  piiiits.  On  nil  iiliirniiii;j  pul)li(!  jiiiin- 
turcs,  irovi'iiiiiicuts  Nolicil  tlio  jK'oph'.  liikc  iiitlividiials  in  dis- 
tress, tlicv  promise  niid  they  iiicini  ainciidiiiciit.  In  tliiit  w.-iy 
l']ii;;lish  liliorty  was  ostiiblislicd  in  KIHH.  Glider  such  (.'xijiciicy 
tiio  jK-iiplo  of  (MTinaiiy,  Spain,  and  much  of  Europe,  have 
ohtaitied  some  share  of  <^overiimont.  Ijouis  and  Napoh'on  hid 
rival  concessions  for  empire;  hut  hoth  lost  it  hy  not  hiddin^ 
eiiou;;h.  The  Emperor's  amazinj;  a]»litude,  industry,  versa- 
tility, unabated  and  iucredihle  talents  for  governiii;^,  were  dis- 
played in  every  way  but  for  freedom.  lie  would  not  render 
the  people  sovereii:;n,  hut  persisted  in  merely  declaring  them 
so,  Avhile  he  retained  and  clung  to  the  real  sovereignty.  When 
the  allied  sovereigns  at  Vienna,  by  their  ferocious  decree  of 
the  IMth  of  March,  ISl"),  declare(l  him  an  outlaw,  and  called 
on  all  peoj)le  to  limit  him  down,  why  did  not  he  imitate  the 
much-abused  .Jacobins  of  France,  resisting,  furiously,  nearly  all 
Europe  combined  to  cnejh  the  French  Republic  as  a  Jiational 
nuisance,  to  be  aliated  vi  et  arniis  V  The  Emperor,  in  IS  I.'),  was 
tliat  nuisance  which  the  republic  had  been.  Jbit  impei'ial  organ- 
ization could  not  save  the  country,  like  republican  enthusiasm. 
The  struggle  of  Najioleon's  last  imperial  hundred  days  was  the 
very  crisis  for  letting  loose  universal  and  unrestricted  French 
liberty,  to  resist  that  combination  of  (lerman  ))roniise  of  liberty, 
by  which  royalty,  in  ISI."),  exitelled  him  from  Paris,  and  of  which 
there  was  still  hope  enough  left,  in  iHl;"),  to  drive  him  from 
Europe.  King  Murat,  like  a  fool,  alarmed  by  liis  open  denun- 
ciation at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  attacked  the  Austrian  troops 
in  Italv  at  the  verv  moment  when  he  should  have  united 
with  them.  A  year  before,  when  he  united  with  them,  it  was 
an  act  of  the  highest  and  most  ungrateful  treason  to  Napoleon; 
in  iMlf),  when  he  attacked  them,  it  was  extreme  folly,  and  ruin 
to  himself  and  his  brothers.  Jt  put  an  end  to  all  possibility 
or  appearance  of  Napoleon's  concert  with  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, cither  to  join  him  or  stand  aloof,  precipitated  the  uni- 
versal European  coml)inations  against  him,  and  sharpened  its 
hate.  Jtcduced  to  her  own  single  energies,  France,  however, 
still  powerful,  unanimous,  and  zealous,  patriotically  and  wisely 
regarded  Na])oleon"s  cause  as  her  own,  and  him  as  undoubtedly 
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rallied  to  his  standard  in  numbers  un[<rccedein.d,  and  with 
ardor  never  surpassi'd ;  the  national  j^unrd  was  aufjjmcnted 
and  or^^anized  ;  arms  and  nuniitions  were  preparetl  with  pro- 
diji^ious  in<lnstry;  funds  were  not  waiitiiij; ;  loans  were  to 
he  had ;  all  warlike  arraniienients  j)roee(!de<l  with  complete 
success ;  every  thin<;  was  ri;.;ht,  except  the  heart  of  the 
peo[>lc,  which  the  Mmperor  chilled  by  paralyzing  disappoint 
niont.  When  Carnot  was  called  to  the  ministry,  and  Constant 
invited  to  form  a  constitution,  the  nation  were  persuaded  that 
Napoleon's  promises  of  liberal  institutions  Acre  to  be  realized. 
Horn,  as  he  said,  one  of  them,  bred  republican,  professinj^ 
republican  sentiments  during  the  first  year  of  his  brilliant 
career,  elected  Emperor  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
repenting  his  dictatorial  sway,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
renounce  it,  the  great  ctmimonalty,  who  loved  and  sustained 
him,  believed  that  liberty,  long  withheld,  was  at  last  to  be 
added  to  cstaldished  etpiality.  Such  was  the  popular  faith  of 
the  thoughtless  but  patriotic  mass,  who  feel  without  reasoning: 
but  there  was,  as  he  tndy  said,  a  minority  of  thinking,  rea- 
soning, discoursing,  writing,  agitating,  and  controlling  French 
— the  same  intelligent  minority  of  the  plebeian  majority  which 
inlluences  and  mostly  regulates  every  free  countrv  — who 
taught  the  community,  by  means  of  a  free  press  and  every 
other  channel  of  inculcation,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  as  good 
as  his  word ;  that  he  still  feared  anarchy,  stigmatized  those  he 
denounced  as  Jacobins  and  idealogucs,  and  insisted,  as  ho  told 
Constant,  when  urging  more  freedom,  that  the  Emperor's 
heavy  hand  must  be  felt  as  usual.  Till  his  return  from  Elba, 
he  had  never  even  enccmraged  liberty,  which,  Avhen  arrived  at 
Paris,  in  181, 'i,  he  promised ;  and  actually  began  to  institute, 
but  stopped  short,  to  expire  of  that  suppression. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  or  alone  guilty  of  that  fatal  and 
vulgar  error,  into  which  he  was  not  led  by  any  highborn  gentle- 
man. Ills  two  former  evil  genii  were  still  working  his  destruc- 
tion :  the  aristocratic  Talleyrand  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  the  incomprehensible  Jacobin,  Fouche,  whom  the  Emperor, 
by  inexplicable  mistake,  appointed  minister  of  police  durnig  the 
>0L.  III.  — 22 
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hundred  days,  thougli  in  constant  correspondence  with  Mctter- 
nich,  Talleyrand,  and  Wellington.  At  St.  Helena,  his  imperial 
dupe  and  victim  thus  sketched  Fouche's  portrait: — "lie  was  a 
man  infinitely  more  wicked  than  Robespierre.  His  venality 
was  not  as  prominent  as  Talleyrand's.  He  had  been  a  ter- 
rorist, one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  lie  betrayed 
and  sacrificed,  without  remorse,  all  his  old  comrades  and  accom- 
plices. He  intrigued  every  where,  every  how,  and  with  every 
body.  Intrigue  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  food.  He  was  very 
rich  with  ill-got  wealth.  There  was  no  reliance  on  the  morality 
of  such  a  minister,  with  the  versatility  of  his  talents.  I  waa 
not  his  dupe.  If  I  had  been  successful  in  ISlo,  he  would  have 
been  faithful."  Fouche's  advice  to  Napoleon,  and  intrigues 
against  him  at  Paris,  Talleyrand's  at  Vienna,  were  pernicioua 
to  the  mighty  Othello,  counteracted  by  those  twin  lagos. 
Talleyrand,  at  Vienna,  had  him  proclaimed  an  outlaw ;  while 
Fouche,  at  Paris,  dissuaded  or  frustrated  all  honest  appeals  to 
the  people,  when,  excited  by  Napoleon's  public  discourses  to 
patriotic  fervor,  they  felt  sure  of  the  establishment  of  their 
rights.  If  his  dictatorial  power  was  to  be  prolonged,  what 
assurance  had  they  that  it  would  ever  cease  ?  Constitutional 
reforms  or  amendments,  prepared  under  his  superintendence, 
would  be  no  better  than  the  royal  grants.  The  apostles  of 
liberty  preached  public  discussion  of  free  government  by  con- 
ventions of  national  representatives ;  while  the  Emperor  in- 
sisted that  there  was  not  time  for  such  debate,  and  oft'euded  the 
deputies  elected  to  the  Assembly,  by  warning  them,  in  his 
speech,  against  the  divisions  Avhich  ruined  the  lower  Roman 
Empire,  as,  a  year  before,  he  insulted  another  assembly  of 
different  deputies  by  coarser  but  similar  admonition.  In  the 
midst  of  a  general  rising  of  the  unanimous  nation,  and  military 
developments  the  most  astonishing,  doubling  all  his  own  won- 
derful labours  and  exertions  for  organization,  the  Emperor  per- 
ceived, nevertheless,  that  progress  and  public  sentiment  were 
chilled  by  two  apprehensions.  First,  the  recent  treason  of  Mar- 
mont,  Souhani,  and  other  superior  officers ;  the  misconduct  of 
Augurcau  and  Oudinot ;  the  obsecjuiousncss  with  which  all  the 
marshals  joined  the  king,  imbued  people  with  suspicion  of  the 
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general  infidelity  of  the  military  chiefs.  Secondly,  and  worse 
than  that,  tlioy  Avero  led  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  himself  Avas  a 
monarch,  who,  as  iie  said  c;  the  Bourbons,  had  forgot  nothing, 
and  learned  nothing,  of  thv*  great  springs  and  resources  of 
national  patriotism  and  independence.  In  Ids  first  calcuhition 
of  what  was  necessary  for  the  crisis,  he  ordered  the  opening  of 
popular  clubs,  and  the  formation  of  bodies  of  associated  work- 
men in  the  cities,  to  be  confederated  from  city  to  city,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  which  he  drew.  But  Fouclu'  was  to  be  the  ma- 
nager of  this  levy  in  mass ;  which  he  undermined,  while  the 
mass  detested  him.  Napoleon  was  told  to  beware  of  commo- 
tions and  intestine  bloodshed,  of  Avhich  he  had  a  groat  horror^ 
prodigal  as  he  was  of  blood  on  fields  of  battle.  When  he 
reviewed  the  fedcris  of  the  suburbs  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Marceau,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  and  promised  tlicm  arms, 
those  stout  and  valiant  workmen,  bone  and  sinew  of  the  capital, 
telling  Napoleon  tliat  they  would  have  saved  it  if  Joseph  had 
embodied  them  for  that  purpose  the  year  before.  Avheii  the 
capitulation  of  I'aiis  lost  him  the  Empire,  called  on  the  Em- 
peror for  liberty  as  well  as  arms,  and  shouted  for  liberty  aa 
well  as  for  the  Emperor.  In  a  corresponding  strain  of 
patriotic  fervor,  he  answered  them,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  cheered  the  nation.  But  Avill  it  be  believed  that, 
misled  by  Fouclie  and  other  evil  counsellors,  and  by  his  own 
fear  of  all  democratic  and  popuhi"  commotion,  he  withheld 
arms  from  the  twenty-five  thousand  able-bodied  brave  men 
of  those  two  suburbs,  whose  descendants,  in  1848,  proved 
their  fighting  factdty  by  resisting  large  numbers  of  disci- 
plined tioops,  and  killing  more  generals  than  Napoleon  lost 
at  Waterloo?  lie  shrunk  from  being  dictator  of  an  ujiraised 
democracy,  which  might  have  saved  him,  with  insu])erable 
aversion  to  popular  tumultuary  reinforcement.  Referring  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  mere  populace  that  flocked  to  )iis  wel- 
come, on  the  way  from  Elba  to  Paris,  "  I  could  have  brought," 
said  he,  "  two  millions  of  men  with  me.  But  we  must  not  de- 
ceive ourselves ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Jacobinism  in  all 
that."  He  therefore  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  establish  a 
new  constitution.     Nothing  but  that  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
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a  cliain  of  his  usurpations,  Avould  satisfy  liim,  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  gra'  t  as  additional  articles.  Those  grants,  not  sub- 
mitted to  dis  iission,  deliberation,  or  amendment,  were,  how- 
ever, perfectly  liberal.  Religious  libe.'ty,  freedom  of  the  press, 
personal  securiij ,  no  troops  Avithont  legislative  enactment,  and 
other  guarantees  of  national  emancipation  from  monarchical 
power,  more  than  were  granted  by  the  king's  charter,  were 
constituted ;  and  with  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  was 
sincere  in  their  establishment.  Htill,  this  })atching  old  cloth 
with  new,  refusing  arms  to  all  but  soldiers  in  regimentals, 
together  with  other  undeniable  indications  of  Napoleon's 
intractable  clinging  to  powers  justly  odious  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  French  people,  enabled  his  adversaries  of  every 
party,  royalists,  Orleanists,  and  republicans,  to  raise,  as  they 
did,  forniidKble  cries  of  disappointment  and  complaints  of  his 
incurable  tyranny.  As  monarch,  he  was  worse  than  liouis,  it 
was  said,  in  all  but  military  capacity.  Although  the  connnon- 
alty  did  not,  at  once,  lose  confidence  in,  or  desert  him,  yet 
those  he  called  idealogues  and  Jacobins,  that  is,  intelligent, 
liberal,  influential,  democratic,  founders,  descendants  or  disci- 
ples of  the  founders  of  the  revolution  and  its  admirable  re- 
forms, were  constrained  to  depopuralize  him  as  monarch  incor- 
rigible in  his  despotic  habits,  tendencies,  and  prejudices.  La 
Fayette,  in  constant  correspondence  with  Benjamin  Constant, 
came  from  his  retirement,  after  fifteen  years  of  ostracism; 
Lucion,  the  only  one  of  all  the  Bonapartes  inflexibly  averse  to 
monarchical  rule,  went  from  Home  to  help  Napoleon  defend 
France,  liucien.  La  Fayette,  and  his  son,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  into  which  body  were  chosen 
many  of  that  class  which,  like  Somers  in  England,  Adams 
and  Henry  in  America,  has  always  replenished  the  old  French 
parliaments,  and  all  English  and  American  public  bodies,  with 
orators  contending  for  liberty  against  military  champions  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  French  bar,  provincial  and  metropolitan, 
furnished  many  advocates  of  free  government ;  to  which  coni- 
nierce,  literature,  and  science,  likewise  contributed  their  pro- 
portion, \n  times  of  belligerent  emergency,  that  class  was 
overruled  by  the  soldiers  and  the  titled  aristocracy ;  but  in  all 
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contests  between  a  nionarcli  and  those  he  calls  his  people,  law- 
yers liave  revived  tlioso  ))rinciples,  which,  like  Lntberanism  in 
nisin  in  Franco,  representative  govonnnent  in 
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England,  and  denioeraey  in  America,  have  been,  for  two  hun- 
dre<l  years,  constantly  progressive,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
Avhich,  if  Napoleon  liad  trimiiphed  at  Waterloo,  he  must  have 
sufl'ered  to  rule.  His  mistake  was  confessed,  and  that  of  other 
arbitrary  governor.^,  signalized  during  liis  last  hundred  days, 
when  governineiit  worked  well,  Avithout  the  least  iliniculty, 
with  unlimited  freedom  of  the  press.  Nor  can  it,  I  tliink,  be 
denied  that,  as  Napoleon  himself  said,  liberty  is  the  spring  of 
all  public  and  individual  prosperity. 

Bonaparte,  one  of  the  people,  natural  champion  of  their 
rights,  heir  of  the  revolution,  avenger  of  the  people's  wrongs 
from  royalty,  in  his  last  acts  shrunk  from  the  people  and 
the  great  reforms  of  tiie  revolution.  The  six  humlred  and 
twenty-nine  members  of  tlie  National  Assembly  he  convoked 
met  at  Paris,  the  t5d  of  June,  ISlf),  mostly  well  disposed  for 
constitutional  nionarchy.  Tlie  day  befoi'C  their  organization 
the  Euiperoi  met  theni;  :ogether  with  the  army,  the  militia, 
the  ministers,  and  tlie  people,  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  at  one  of 
those  great  Parisian  ostentations  which,  like  all  such  popular 
d'splays,  impose  more  than  they  empower,  and  rather  mislead 
than  inform.  lie  appeared  delighted  with  a  demonstration 
which  seemed  to  redintegrate  him  in  national  confidence, 
though  most  of  the  same  city  crowd,  with  like  enthusiasm, 
would  have  cheered  King  Louis,  if  not  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der :  a  crowd  not  of  mere  peojjle,  not  the  French  plebs,  but 
the  shop-keepers,  the  office-bedding  or  hunting  class,  the 
courtiers  (jf  i)ower,  the  lovers  of  show,  the  aristocratic  vulgar, 
like  Talleyrand's  handsome  niece,  the  l)uchess  of  Dino,  on 
horseback  behind  a  man,  when  liOuis  XVIII.  was  to  be  idolized. 
Few  sijfns  of  the  times  are  more  fallacious  than  street  crowds, 
cheering  any  object  of  momentary  excitement,  but  seldom  to 
be  relied  on  as  tokens  of  popular  sentiment.  A  large  number 
of  the  military  and  deputies,  entertained  by  him  in  his  palace, 
was  an  ei|ually  delusive  demonstration.  When  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  from  all  the  eighty-six  departments  of 
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Franco  came  to  bo  organized,  a  spirit  at  once  displayed  itself, 
■which  proved  the  radical  error  of  Napoleon's  tenacity.  Uncer- 
tain whether  the  falling  royalty  or  the  imperial  dictatorship 
would  be  i  estored,  numbers  of  the  members  inclined  to  repub- 
licanism, which  never,  since  the  revolution  began,  however  laid 
aside,  was  totally  suppressed.  Many  of  those  Napoleon  dreaded 
as  Jacobins,  those  called  voters  (that  is,  who  voted  for  the  king's 
death)  and  conventionalists,  members  of  the  first  revolutionary 
convention,  had  seats  in  the  chamber  of  June,  1815.  There 
•were  also  n'.any  Bona;  artists ;  but  several  of  them,  and  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  vdiolc  assembly,  upheld  the  Emperor,  not 
to  found  a  dynasty,  but  as  champion  of  the  country  ;  averse  to 
the  Bourbons,  but  sus[)icious  of  Bonaparte,  whose  long  tyranny 
they  were  resolved  to  reform.  Contrary  to  our  common  Ame- 
rican, which  is  generally  little  more  than  the  English  impres- 
sion, i*;  Avas  an  enlightened,  patriotic  body  of  able  men,  men 
of  education,  of  property,  of  settled  free  principles ;  more 
tumultuary  and  inconstant  than  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land or  this  country  are,  but  not  therefore,  because  their  pas- 
sions wero  French  instead  of  English,  to  be  deemed  either 
incapable  or  unworthy  of  free  govennaent.  It  was  obvious, 
from  first  to  last,  that  they  were  not  like  Napoleon's  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body,  mere  satellites  of  his  sun.  In  open 
defiance  of  all  he  couM  do  to  get  one  of  his  ministers  elected 
president,  the  chamber  chose  Lanjuinais,  a  conventionalist  and 
constitutional  monarchist  of  tried  patriotism,  firmness,  and 
worth,  with  whom  the  Emperor  ought  to  have  been  satisfied, 
though  he  Avaa  not.  A  young  lawyer,  since  constantly  distin- 
guished in  French  politics,  now  (1850)  presii  ent  of  the  first 
Chanibcr  I'A'  Deputies  under  tl^e  re])ublic,  Dupin,  olyecting  to 
thf  Assembly  swearing  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  his  motion 
was  overruled.  But  in  their  answer,  of  the  11th,  to  the  Empe- 
ror's speech,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  Assembly  told  him  plainly 
twat  the  national  representatives  Avould  rectify  what  was  de- 
fective in  prior  constitutions  and  compromises  ;  and  Napoleon's 
last  words,  the  imj)erial  reply,  warned  the  nu'mbers  against  idle 
discussion,  when  acti(jn  was  indispensable. 

National  iudependeuce  was  of  higher  necessity  than  consti- 
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tutional guarantees.  Still  one  executive  sovereign,  elected  by 
the  people,  cannot  control  some  hundreds  of  legislative  sove- 
reigns, likewise  empowered  by  the  Bumc  people,  whom  it  is 
worse  than  vain  to  chide,  by  telling  them  that  they  must  act 
and  not  talk  ;  fortify  the  country  iigainst  foreign  foes,  and  not 
till  that  is  done  vouchsafe  it  from  encroacliments  by  its  ov,n 
servants.  Several  hundred  assembled  deputies  of  a  nation  will 
discourse,  even  though  twelve  liundrcd  thousand  enemies,  as  the 
Emper  )r  Alexaiuler  said  of  that  crisis,  are  marching  to  invade 
their  C(  nstituents.  It  is  a  (juestion  how  far  La  Fayette  went, 
or  Avas  for  going,  in  opposition  to  Napoleon,  in  that  Assembly. 
Behohkon  to  him  for  the  noble  generosity,  without  instruction 
from  the  Directory,  of  making  La  Fayette's  enlargement,  after 
five  years"  incarceration  at  Olmut/,  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Caiupo  Formio,  that  republican,  as  he  was  called,  became  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  Consul  and  Emperor,  rejected  his  several 
proiTers  of  distinction,  and  must  have  had  his  aversion  as  citi- 
zen iiiucli  er.il)ittered  by  his  anger  as  father,  when  his  son  ob- 
tained no  i)roniotion  in  the  Frencli  army,  after  long  and 
meritorious  service.  Inclining  to  the  Bourbons  more  than  to 
Bonaparte,  La  Fayette  waitctl  on  the  king,  after  his  first 
restoration,  but  never  on  the  Emperor  throughout  his  whole 
reign  ;  seized  the  first  occasion  in  the  Assembly  for  denouncing 
him,  and  for  oflensivcly  saying  that  it  w's  to  be  seen  whether 
it  would  be  a  national  representation  or  mere  Napoleon  club. 
Accused  of  endeavoring  to  unite  Carnot  and  Fouche,  the  revo- 
lutionary members  of  the  ministry,  with  himself  in  a  plan  to 
dethrone  ihe  Emperor,  La  Fayette's  opposition  and  fear  of 
renewed  despotism  were  manifested  in  every  way,  till  at  last  he 
was  the  immediate  mover  of  Napoleon's  third  abdication,  final 
overtlirow,  and  the  resulting  subjugation  of  France,  when  Jo- 
seph, always  a  medij'tor,  atte'.npted  in  vain  to  convince  La 
Fayette  of  Napoleon's  sincere  attachment  to  free  government. 
On  the  I'lth  of  .June,  1H15,  leaving  Joseph  president  of  the 
Council,  with  Lucien  and  the  ministry  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment in  his  absence,  the  Emperor  left  Paris  for  the  army. 
His  insuperable  aversion  to  popular  freedom,  and  consequent 
dissidence  with   the  Chamber  of  I>eputies,  precipitated  the 
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caiiipaign,  inducing  him  to  undertake  the  aggressive,  when  it 
■was  his  own  judgment  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  by  waiting  in  Fva.ice  till  the  Allies  invaded, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  with  any  effect  before  the 
middle  of  July.     The  Prussian  and  English  armies  were  alone 
on  the  frontiers ;  the  Russians  and  Austrians  could  not  arrive 
for  some  time ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  better  to  be  attacked 
than  to  attack.     But  speedy  victory  in  arms  seemed  iiidihtpen- 
sable  to  triumph  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  which  Na- 
poleon was  less  qualified  than  a  field  of  battle.     The  battles 
of  Ligny  Avith   Blucher,  and  of  Waterloo  with  Wellington, 
were  therefore  precipitated.     And,  after  his  defeat,  the  Em- 
peror's apprehension  of  a  jealous  popular  assembly  induced 
him,  when  he  should  have  staid  with  the  army,  to  hurry  back 
to  Paris,  without  rallying  the  scattered  troops,  giving  nny  order 
for  their  retreat,  or  appointing  a  commander  in  his  sttad.     Ilis 
own  judgment  was  that  he  ought  to  stay  with  the  army,  as  it 
had  been  that  the  army  should  not  have  been  marched  out  of 
France.     But,  over-persuaded  by  most  of  his  oflicers,  though 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  after  issuing  orders  at  the 
various  places  1'.:,  stopped  at  on  the  way  home,  for  bringing 
together  from  all  (juarters  as  many  troops  as  could  be  colloctert, 
he  posted  to  Paris  in  a  carriage  with  Bertrand,  and  alighted, 
near  midnight  of  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  at  the  Elysiaii  jialace, 
where  his  nephew  now  resides  as  president.     The  legislative 
bodies  sat  every  day,  except  the  18th  of  June,  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  Sunday.    In  the  course  of  various 
discussions  several  members  indicated  aversion  to  the  Emperor, 
but  without  any  alarming  measure  or  even  speech.     If  Napoleon 
had  possessed  Lucien's  talent  for  addressing  and  swaying  a 
deliberative    assembly,  and  had  displayod  that  talent  in  the 
midst  of  the  deputies,  peradventure  ho  might  have  saved  him- 
self.    But,  eloquent  and  admirable  talker  as  ho  was,  composer 
of  the  most  inspiring  appeals  to  martial  and  natioiuil  enthusiasm, 
able  indeed  to  excite  armies  by  captivating  s{)eech,  he  had  no 
comman<l  of  that  oratory  which  discourses  to  bodies  of  un- 
arm.'d  men  ;  a  deficiency  he  shares  with  nine  tenths  of  France. 
j!]k  quent  and  persuasive,  not  only  men  but  women,  m  conver- 
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sation and  ^v^ltten  composition,  abound ;  but  few  French  can 
do  what  in  English  we  call  speak  ;  that  is,  standing  erect,  ex- 
cited yet  self-poised,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  bystanders,  with 
animated  voice    and   gesture,  command  their  attention,  con- 
vince their  understanding,  and  charm  their  attachments.    That 
common  attribute  of  lawyers,  and  special  endowment  of  some 
few  others,  niturc,  education,  aJid  habit,  had  denied  to  Napo- 
leon.    Serene,  cheerful,  commanding,  and  charming  in  battle, 
where  death  was  dealing  all  around  him ;  cool,  logical,  and  elo- 
quent in  council ;  he  was  abashed  and  confounded  in  the  tribune, 
and  quailed  under  the  mere  looks  of  an  audience.     There  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lawyers  elected  to  that  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  one  of  the  additional  acts,  drafted  by  Con- 
stant .T.a  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  provided  that  no  written 
speecti  should  be  read.    There  had  been  no  discussion  in  Franco 
for  many  years ;  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Legislative  Body 
being  allowed  debate.     In  order  to  revive  it,  the  reading  of 
written   speeches  was   prohibited  by  the   Constitution,  winch 
gave  great  ascendency  to  lawyers,  whom  Napoleon  and  his 
soldiers  disliV".!,  and  in  whose  presence  ho  »vould  not  ventui'e 
a  harangue.     Of  the  other  four  hundred  membors,  most  were 
in  some  way  or  other  public  functionaries.     But  Napoleon  was 
not  only  speechless,  he  was,  moreover,  irresolute ;  hesitated  at 
that  crisis  as  in  others,  held  back  and  doubted,  when  all  de- 
pended on  instantaneous  decision.     Lucien,  on  the  contrary, 
was  as  wisely  bold  tlien,  and  as  persuasive  in  debate,  as  he  had 
been  in  1709.     To  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  assume  the  dic- 
tatorship, was  his  unhesitating  and  unvarying  opinion.     So 
was  it,  Joseph  told  nie,  that  of  Sieyes,  another  man  of  reso- 
lution and  action.     But  Napoleon  was  afraid.     The  army  alto- 
gether, and  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  would  have  supported 
his  assumption,  if  he  had  seized  the  sword  and  the  purse.     But 
the  most  wonderfully  sagacious,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valiant  of  men  in  the  right,  with  the  immense  majority  at  his 
command,  suffered  a  very  small  n  inority,  headed  by  one  he 
contemptuously  pronounced  a  ninny,  a  Aveak  visionary  —  La 
Fayette —  with  the  principle  of  freedom  and  the  word  of  the 
tribune,  to   overcome   vast  prepondvirance  of   might,  against 
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such  a  more  enthusiast,  with  merely  moral  means.  Royal 
lej^itimacy  had  some  adherents,  and  popuKar  sovereignty  was 
with  the  mass.  The  Emperor's  lialtin;:^  hetwecn  his  own  and 
tliat  sovereijrnty,  with  all  the  inclinations  and  the  powers  of 
the  pccple,  it"  he  had  espoused  them,  to  crush  the  I'eehle 
remains  of  legitimacy,  suffered  his  inferior,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  minority,  with  nothing  stronger  than  words,  to  overthrow 
the  whole  authority  of  his  government.  ]iut  La  Fayotto 
either  had  not  the  power,  or  was  not  inclined,  to  exclude  legi- 
timate royalty,  which  supplanted  Napoleon's  dictatorshij)  hy  a. 
Bway  infinitely  nio"e  sanguinary,  exhausting,  and  disgraceful. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  used  often  to  repeat,  with  evident  gratifica- 
tion, what  John  Adams  told  him,  when  he,  with  Quinette, 
visited  that  ancient,  honest,  and  patriotic  patriarch,  at  (^uincy. 
"'La  Fayette  was  wrong,"  said  he;  "the  Emperor  was  tho 
true  rallying  point.  The  deputies  and  the  couiitry  should 
have  stuck  to  him  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo." 

The  condition  of  things  at  Paris,  on  the  Emperor's  return 
there,  was  extremely  critical ;  and  neither  he,  Joseph,  nor  any 
other  of  his  innnediate  advisers,  except  Lucien,  proveil  e(pial 
to  the  crisis,  Whether  La  Fayette  was  right  or  wrong,  his 
conduct  was  at  any  rate  fearless  ;  and  his  last  ui.rst  of  impas- 
sioned elo([uence,  in  answer  to  Lucien's  admirable  address  to 
the  deputies,  was  worthy  of  (jrecian  or  Roman  oratory.  Na- 
poleon thought  that  lie  ought,  but  was  afraid,  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  assume  the  dictatorship.  The 
deputies  were  urged  by  La  Fayette  and  a  few  more  to  insist 
on  his  abdication,  and  if  he  withheld  it,  to  declare  him  de- 
throned. As  soon  as  Fouche  heard  of  his  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
that  nost  consummate  of  all  traitors  immediately  wrote  to 
Wellington,  was  in  treasonable  concert  with,  anil  encou- 
raging the  enemies  of  France,  while  in  constant  conference 
with  the  chief  magistrate  he  betrayed.  A  deputy  named 
Jay,  tutor  of  Fouche's  children,  spoke,  moved,  and  managed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  Fouche  secretly  dictated. 
The  contest  was  earnest  and  doubtful  throughout  all  the  2 1st 
of  June,  day  and  night,  between  the  deputies  and  the  Empe- 
ror, the  house  of  peers  performing  a  secondary  but  not  inn)or- 
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tant part.  Lucicn  Honapnrto  and  La  Fayette,  as  chiefs,  con- 
ducted tho  controversy,  with  great  and  equal  ardour,  courage, 
and  addres-i.  The  [tcople  of  Paris  were  vehement  for  uphold- 
ing the  Eni])eror,  whom,  in  Benjamin  Constant's  generous 
opinion,  tho  welfare  and  safety  of  tho  nation  required  the 
deputies  to  sustain.  Napoleon,  though  irresolute,  extremely 
anxious  to  remain  monarch,  and  yielding  the  crown  under 
compulsion  only,  was  calm,  dlmost  torpid,  continually  pleaded 
the  peril  to  France  hy  his  removal,  disclaiming  merely  per- 
oonal  consideratitns,  and  environed  by  eminent  personages, 
nearly  cvcy  one  of  whom  deserted  him,  extolled  the  virtue 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  populace,  whom  he  deserted.  "  Do 
you  hear,"  said  he  to  Constant,  "those  people  cheering  me. 
It  was  not  on  them  I  heaped  honors  and  riches.  What  do 
they  owe  me  'i  I  found  them  poor,  and  I  leave  them  poor. 
But  their  instinct  of  nationality  enlightens  them  ;  the  voice  of 
the  country  speaks  by  them.  In  a  moment,  if  I  chocsr,  tho 
chambers  would  be  no  more.  But  one  man's  life  is  not  worth 
such  sacrifice.  I  did  not  return  from  Elba  to  drench  Pav'is  in 
blood."  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  a  body,  was  more  irre- 
solute and  fluctuating  than  the  Emperor.  Alarmed  by  freqaent 
reports  that  Napoleon  was  coming  with  soldiers,  as  in  IIW,  to 
dissolve  and  disperse  them,  they  feared  that  Lucicn  would  per- 
form the  same  part  in  1815.  Their  political  existence  at  stake, 
they  were  told  they  must  choose  between  putting  the  Emperor 
down,  and  suffering  him  to  put  them  down.  La  Fayecte,  and 
a  few  more,  pressed  for  his  removal,  if  he  did  not  abdicate. 
Fouche  argued  that,  if  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  his 
dynasty  would  continue,  and  France  be  saved.  No  Bourbon- 
ists  appeared,  but  there  were  some  Orleanists.  Great  numbers 
of  imperialists,  too,  confidentially  urged  abdication  in  favor 
of  the  son.  Carnot  was  tho  unly  minister  that  held  out,  and 
Lucien  the  only  peer,  when  tho  deputies,  on  the  22d  of  June,  be- 
came clamorous  in  their  insistance  for  abdication.  Not  one  of 
the  Emperor's  palace  counsellors  th.en  stood  fast.  Even  Lucien 
was  at  length  silent,  when  members,  one  after  another,  from 
the  chamber  brou";ht  intelligence  that  he  would  be  outlawed 
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ber  would  wait  only  one  hour  for  it.  Thus  forced,  i.t  Inst,  on 
the  22d  of  Juno,  IHlo,  he  sent  to  the  two  houses  his  uhdioii- 
tion  in  favcir  of  his  son ;  which  was  received  by  the  deputies 
with  acclamations,  but  that  part  soun  annulled  which  nomi- 
nated his  son  for  successor,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  several 
boisterous  s'  .-isions  ensued,  through  the  day  and  ni;^ht,  Lucieu 
strugglinj5  there,  not  for  the  Em])eror,  but  his  so!i  and  a 
regency ;  one  of  the  members  calling  it  nonsense  to  choose  a 
child  for  monarch  who  was  an  Austrian  prisoner  at  Xicnna. 
The  result  of  \iident  agitation  in  both  chambers,  and  of  the 
Eraperor'i  abdication  on  the  '2'2d,  was  tho  election,  by  the  jdint 
houses,  of  a  provisional  government  of  five  executive  commis- 
sioners, whose  president,  the  traitor  Fouche,  contrived  to  be 
chosen  by  voting  for  himself.  Hope  that  Napoleon's  removal 
would  appease  the  coalition,  induced  many  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice to  peace  ;  but  selfish  calculations  actuating  most  of  those 
voting  for  it,  his  deposition  was  effected  almost  unanimously. 
As  the  condition  on  which  he  abdicated  was  that  his  son  should 
succeed,  his  family,  and  the  incumbents  of  places,  flattered 
themselves  that  the  liourbons  were  shut  out,  and  the  Bona- 
partes  would  continue  to  govern.  The  legislative  bodies  com- 
bined assumed  the  government,  and  gave  it  to  five  dictators, 
one  of  whom,  by  an  act  of  indecent  eflrontery,  substituted 
himself,  with  dictatorial  powers,  for  the  deposed  chief  magis- 
trate. The  empire  of  intrigue  thus  inaugurated,  on  the  2."]d 
of  June,  181'),  on  the  motion  of  Manuel  (whose  speech  that 
day  prefaced  his  reputation  as  an  orator),  the  deputies  resolved, 
and  the  peers  reaflirmed,  that  by  the  fact  of  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon  11.  became  Emperor  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire.  In  all  these  proceedings  there  was  no 
public  appearance  of  or  for  the  Ijourbons,  except  a  party  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  of  which  Fouche  was  the  manager,  in- 
triguing against  both  the  elder  branch  of  Bourbons  and  the 
Honapartes,  and  reckoning  Napoleon  II. 's  nomination  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  the 
Emperor  found  the  two  houses  inclined  to  accept  his  abdica- 
tion, but  annul  the  condition  which  he  made  part  of  it  in  favor 
of  his  son,  he  threatened  to  treat  the  abdication  as  evaded, 
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and  to  declare  himsolf  dictator;  to  prevent  which  Fonohe 
intrigued  with  the  two  houses  to  accept  tlie  conditional  abdi- 
cation. Apparent  sanction  of  tho  King  of  Homo's  right  to 
the  throne  was,  therefore,  rather  to  prevent  his  father's  recall 
of  his  abdication,  than  to  affirm  the  son's  title. 

On  tho  'J.ld  of  June,  Fouche  sent  an  emissary  to  TJluchcr 
and  Wellington,  to  inform  them  of  the  Emperor's  abdication: 
whereupon  they  put  their  forces  in  motion  for  Paris.  Hut  not, 
it  is  said,  without  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between 
Hlueher,  who  was  for  marching  forthwith,  and  Wellington,  who 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  wait  awhile ;  the  Prussians  actually 
pvecediiig  the  Knglish  two  days'  march.  Foucln''  sctit  to  Na- 
j)oleon  that  his  remaining  in  Paris  would  be  dangerous ;  and, 
on  the  2/jth  of  June,  he  withdrew  to  ISlabnaison,  where  General 
Hecker,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  respectable 
officer  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Emperor's 
person;  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  with  kind  and 
respectful  attention,  \intil  he  left  Napoleon  on  boiird  the  Eng- 
lish ship,  A  commission  of  five,  of  whom  La  Fayette  was  tho 
chief,  visited  the  head-cjr.arters  of  the  allies,  foolishly  seek- 
ing peace.  Louis  Honaparte's  wife,  Ilortensia  Beauharnois, 
followed  the  Emperor  to  Malmaison,  gave  him  her  diamonds 
for  funds,  of  which  he  was  in  great  need,  and.  until  his  depar- 
ture, continu(Ml  to  console  him  with  affectionate  devotion,  llis 
mother  and  her  brother.  Cardinal  Fesch,  were  also  with  hira 
there.  The  -Oth,  27tli,  and  ^Sth  of  Juno,  were  days  of  ex- 
treme anxiety.  The  French  army,  under  Grouchy,  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  and  well  provided  with  every  tiling,  all  warmly 
attached  to  the  Emperor,  arrived  near  Paris.  Hut  many  of 
the  higher  officers  were  treacherously  contriving  their  own 
safety  by  his  sacrifice.  Soult  had  resigned  and  retired ; 
(irouchy  was  inclining  to  the  Bourbons  ;  Davoust,  Secretary  of 
W^ar,  gave  himself  over  to  them  with  shameful  indignity.  Fouche 
was  hourly  contriving  to  get  rid  of  Napoleon.  La  Fayette's 
commission  basely  proposed  to  surrender  him  to  Wellington 
and  Hlueher.  Tho  Prussians  were  close  behind  the  French 
army,  near  Paris.  Hlueher  sent  out  partisan  columns,  to  cap- 
ture Napoleon  at  Malmai-on,  and  swore  ho  would  hang  him  in 
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sijilit  of  !)(itli  armies.  Wclliii^rton,  wliilc  Iio  refused  passjiorta 
for  Napok'oirs  safe  eondiu't  t<»  Atneiica,  dissuaded  IMiichor 
from  fercteioiiM  veii;reaiu'e,  which,  Wellington  sai<l,  wonhl  tar- 
nish their  hiurels.  Napoleon,  still  hopiMi:^  for  some  fa\H)rahh) 
turn  of  fortune,  was  lini^erinj;  at  Malniaison  ;  Foiielu!  Mrf^in<» 
his  departure  for  Amcrieu,  for  which  purpose  tlio  provisional 
government  put  two  fri<^ate.s  at  his  disposal.  On  the  20th  of 
iluno,  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  Prussians  arrived  near 
I'aris,  where  a  much  larj:;er  French  army  was  at  liaiid ;  Wel- 
lington two  days'  march  hehind  the  Prussians,  and  his  army, 
as  his  published  ollicial  despatches  complained,  the  worst,  and 
most  ineflicient  he  had  for  ninny  years  commanded.  French 
officers,  both  of  the  army  and  national  giiard,  therefore  en- 
treated Napoleon  to  platx'  hini-elf  at  their  head,  when  so 
favorable  an  opportuidty  offered  t'ur  demoli.-liing  the  J'russians, 
•who  might  be  inevitably  destroyed,  without  the  possibility  of 
the  English  coming  to  their  relief.  7\ecordingly  Napoleon,  on 
the  2Sth  of  June,  despatched  (Jeneral  Becker  to  I'aris,  to  ask 
permission  of  the  executive  to  make  that  attack  ;  but  Foucliu 
refused.  When  Ueckcr  returned  to  Malniaison,  he  found  the 
Empcroi  iii  regimentals,  with  his  horses  saddled,  and  all  ready 
for  action  ;  but,  without  permission  from  the  government,  or 
more  formal  request  than  he  had  received  from  the  army,  ho 
would  not  venture  a  step,  which  IJlucher,  in  his  j)lace,  would 
have  risked  without  hesitation  ;  and  which,  if  successful,  might 
have  reviveil  Napoleon's  ascendant.  Towards  evening  of  the 
29th  of  Juno,  somewhat  disguised,  in  a  round  hat  instead  of 
that  he  generally  wore,  plain  clothes,  and  a  light  summer 
carriage,  aec()mj)anied  by  llecker,  liertrand,  and  Savary,  tra- 
velling by  themselves,  without  escort,  while  his  suite,  in  several 
ostentatious  ecjuipages,  followed  at  some  distance  behind,  and 
not  all  by  the  same  road.  Napoleon,  and  his  few  faithful 
attendants,  left  Malmaison  for  Rochefort,  there  to  embark 
for  America.  When  he  left  Paris  for  Malinaison,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  his  parade-e(iuipage,  a  coach  and  six  horses,  with 
outriders  and  escort,  by  the  pid)lic  street,  while  he,  in  a  car- 
liage  of  humble  appearance,  went  by  a  back  way,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tumultuary  greeting  of  the  crowd,  the  soldiery,  and 
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natiiinal  guards.  On  h'avin;;  Malniaisnn,  itioo^Miitn  was  a;:ain 
pratti^-fil,  not  uniy  to  avuid  nniice  v['  tiu-  army  and  tlie  people, 
but  fnf  fear  of  assiissination,  which  had  l)ei'n  atteniptetl  in 
IMIJ,  iiud  other  injuridiis  treatment  on  the  road.  Tlie  farc- 
Mell  at  Mahuaisnii  was  still  more  afl'ectinj'  than  that  at  Fon- 
taliielileaii,  wiiere  maiiv  niaiilv  tears  were  shed,  when  th(>re  wan 
yet  hope,  of  wliicii,  iu  IMI"),  none  was  entertained,  exeept  hy 
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store  for  his  |)erlidious  and  harltarous  captivity.  lUit  for  false 
hopes,  liekle  mimls,  and  trivial  eoutradictions,  there  is  litlio 
douht  that  Niipoleoii  mi^dit  have  eseap*  1  to  Anieriea  ;  either 
on  hoard  the  frii^ate  Saale,  Captain  Pliilibert,  on  h(»ard  of  which 
vessel  he  slept  oik;  ni^ht,  or  some  American  or  oth 'r  neutral 
vessel  from  Mourdeaux  or  Havre,  several  'f  whieh  wre  eaijerlv 
at  his  service.  The  Hellerophon  ship-of-the-line  had  hi.  -n 
twenty-two  years  in  continual  commission,  wa,s  old,  crazy  l»ili 
and  inellleient ;  the  Saale  and  the  Medusa  were  new  French 
fri;jat('s ;  fine  sailors,  with  excellent  crews  of  oh,  ni.'iien,  and 
the  whole  population  of  that  maritime  region,  ei.thusiastieally 
devoted  to  the  Emperor,  would  have  staked  all  tlu^y  had  on 
ett'eetin«;  his  safe  departure  ;  hut  after  every  measure  for  its 
judicious  accomplishment  was  completed,  and  he  was  about  to 
embark,  mere  trilles  defeate(l  the  plan.  The  woi'en  who  were 
to  accompany  him,  and  some  of  the  men,  exclaimed  ajrainst  the 
method  of  their  distribution  in  separate  vessels  ;  and  Napoleon, 
his  characteristic  kindness  then  carried  to  instahility  of  purpose, 
yieUled  to  their  clamorous  outcries.  Louis  Will.,  reinstated 
on  the  Sth  of  July,  sent  his  agent,  the  future  Admiral  do 
Rigny,  who,  on  the  ITjtli,  was  far  oi,  'i.'\i  way  to  arrest  Napo- 
leon ;  and  the  provisional  governmenL  luul  ordered  his  being 
forcibly  deported,  so  that  some  determination  or  other  was 
unavoidable.  Savary  and  Las  Casas,  sent  before  on  hoard 
the  l)ellero|)h()n,  were  encouiaged  by  Captain  Maitland,  no 
doubt  candidly,  to  believe  that  Napoleon  would  be  generously 
treated  in  England.  America,  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
the  only  remaining  ot)tion  was  capture,  either  by  Hom-bon 
emissaries  or  the  IJritish.  iietwcen  them.  Napoleon  preferred 
the  latter,  and  with  reason.     His  treatment  of  all  the  Uour- 
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bons,  except  tlic  Dnke  of  Engliein,  had  a  ays  been  nobly 
generous.  Their  return  for  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
ignobly  cruel ;  if  possible,  worse  than  that  of  the  English 
government,  of  which  George  IV.,  a  callous  profligate,  and 
Castlcreagh,  verging  to  insanity  with  pride  of  power,  were  the 
exponents.  I  have  been  assured,  by  excellent  authority,  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  waked  up  to  bo  told  of  Napo- 
leon's overthrow,  said  to  Czternicheff,  "  If  he  falls  into  my 
hands,  he  shall  be  safely  kept,  but  with  all  the  indulgence  com- 
patible with  magnificent  captivity."  But  Napoleon's  admira- 
tion of  the  free  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of 
the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  the  British  nation,  induced  him 
to  consider  British  captivity  preferable  to  Ilussian  or  Austrian. 
From  Joseph's  personal  intercourse,  in  1801,  Avith  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  inflexible  rectitude  charac- 
terizes the  Avell-bred  and  educated  English.  Las  Casas,  whoso 
ac(iuaintance  with  England  was  greater  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  Napoleon's  followers,  and  Madame  Bertrand,  who,  with 
several  others,  dreaded  a  six  weeks'  voyage,  to  end  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  took  the  English  side  of  the  question  with  earnest 
importunity.  Finally,  the  Emperor's  fifty  followers,  with  only 
one  solitary  exception,  flattered  themselves,  and  advised  him, 
that  he  would  be  safe  under  English  laws,  hospitably  guarded 
by  the  English  nation,  and  ultimately  released.  The  only  pro- 
testant  against  that  fatal  mistake,  was  General  Charles  Lalle- 
mand,  a  sturdy  soldier,  whom  I  well  knew  in  this  country. 
Contrary  to  his  vcliement  and  wise  counsel.  Napoleon  resolved 
to  trust  England.  As  ho  took,  for  ever,  leave  of  France,  the 
tri-colored  flags  were  supplanted  on  his  two  frigates,  all  the 
French  shipping,  and  other  places,  by  the  white  standard  of 
bloody  proscription,  subjugation,  and  degradation,  with  which 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Bourbons  and  their  foreign 
armies.  Napoleon  was  welcomed  as  a  sovereign  guest  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  and  also  by  Admiral  Ilothani,  in  the  Non- 
pareil, another  English  line-of-battle  ship,  lately  from  the 
American  station,  whose  attendance  at  the  ball  to  Decatur,  in 
New  London,  for  celebration  of  our  peace  with  England,  is 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  volume.     But  in  a  few  days, 
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taken  to  the  English  coast,  instead  of  being  honored  as  the 
guest.  Napoleon  vas  urtured  as  the  prisoner  of  England. 
The  buccaneer  Admiral  Cockburn,  whose  recent  American 
piracies  fitted  him  for  any  detestable  service,  performed  that 
of  jailor  to  the  ill-fated  prisoner,  in  the  line-of-battle  ship 
Nortliuuiberland,  transporting  him  to  St.  Helena.  Cockburn 
deprived  Na})oleon,  before  sailing  from  England,  of  most  of  the 
friends  who  wished  to  follow  him  into  captivity,  and  stripped 
those  Avho  remained  of  their  swords ;  which  brutality  he  also 
endeavored  to  inflict  on  the  hero,  whose  sword  was  almost  the 
only  remaining  national  symbol  left  by  his  cruel  captors  of  his 
immortal  glory.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1815,  Admiral 
Cockburn  delivered  his  prisoner  to  General  Lowe,  at  St.  Helena, 
another  barbarian,  who  tortured  him  to  death,  after  nearly  seven 
years  of  inhuman  and  unexampled  excruciation ;  his  last  will, 
written  on  that  bed  of  torment,  with  impassioned  indignation, 
denouncing  the  assassination  of  his  death.  Never  was  the  fallen, 
dethroned,  and  incarcerated  Emperor  so  great  or  formidable  as 
on  that  death-bed,  when  all  the  awo-struck  potentates,  states- 
men, and  aristocracy  of  Europe  trembled  for  their  titles,  pos- 
sessions, and  divine  rights,  at  the  name  of  their  solitary  indi- 
vidual prisoner.  No  iron  mask  or  dungeon  in  Europe,  they 
proclaimed,  would  confine  him,  whom,  afraid  even  to  execute, 
they  tortured  slowly  to  death.  And  dying,  as  his  infant  son 
clung,  crying  with  childish  petulance,  to  the  palace  in  which 
bo  was  born,  so  his  immense  father,  with  puerile  tenacity,  in 
the  agonies  of  dissolution,  clung  to  the  title  of  Emperor,  after 
being  stripped  of  all  the  power.  As  General  and  Consul, 
having  amassed  all  his  best  renown,  with  indestructible  vanity 
he  hugge<l  the  title  of  Emperor,  which  emperors  and  kings  as 
preposterously  refused. 

Paris  was  given  up  by  Davoust  to  Blucher  and  Wellington, 
by  a  convention  or  capitulation,  termed  suspension  of  arms, 
executed  the  3d  of  July,  1815;  and  King  Louis  was  restored 
by  the  Prussians  and  English  the  8th  of  that  month,  by  per- 
fidious, disgraceful,  and  ruinous  surrender.  In  1814,  though 
discreditably  abandoned  by  the  government,  that  city  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  troops;    but  in  1815,  government, 
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:irmy,  and  all,  were  infamouHly  betrayed  by  nearly  all  the 
j^reat  fuiictionarios.  Wellington,  after  passing  sonic  wecka 
among  tluMn,  informed  Dumouricz  that  there  were  very  few 
real  patriots  or  good  heads  in  the  capital  of  France.  Joseph 
lionaparte,  long  afterwards,  declared  that  the  nation  was  not 
to  blame  for  what  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did.  "The 
French  nation,"  he  said,  "was  not  in  a  coterie  of  peers,  but 
in  the  workshops,  at  the  fireside,  in  the  study,  in  the  fields, 
in  all  hearts  throbbing  with  recollections  of  national  glories 
left  to  them  by  so  many  heroes  —  the  nation  that  welcomed 
Napoleon  at  his  return  from  Elba.  I  remember,"  said  .Joseph 
(as  I  have  heard  him  often  repeat),  "  that,  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  Sieyes,  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  came  to  see  me,  and  finding  mo  conversing 
with  Lanjuinais,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ho 
said  :  '  If  you  moan  to  persuade  by  talking,  you'll  have  a  great 
deal  to  do.  Ciive  me  the  right  to  speak,  lianjuinais,'  said  he, 
'Napoleon  has  at  last  lost  a  battle.  lie  has  need  of  us  ;  he  is 
coming.  liCt  us  go  and  hel})  him,  that  he  may  drive  off  the 
barbarians.  lie  alone  can  do  it,  with  our  help.  After  that, 
and  the  danger  over,  if  he  wants  to  be  a  despot,  we'll  hang 
him,  if  necessary.  JJut  now  let  us  march  with  him ;  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  ourselves.  Let  us  save  him,  that  we  may 
save  ourselves.  The  nation  will  be  grateful  to  us  fur  it ; 
for  now  he  is  the  man  of  the  nation.'  "  Joseph  added  that, 
beyond  doubt.  Napoleon  desired  all  the  happiness  and  all  the 
liberty  for  France  and  Italy  that  they  Averc  capable  of.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  pacify  them  within  and  put  thorn  on 
the  way,  leaving  it  for  time  to  do  the  rest.  Religious  settle- 
ment with  the  Pope,  the  empire,  the  imperial  nobility,  the 
marriage,  all  those  were  coJitrivances  to  reach  an  end  unknown 
to  those  incorrigible,  but  with  their  concurrence  tending  to  the 
common  result.  Napoleon  sought  peace  with  England,  and 
the  conquest  of  all  rights  proclaimed  by  the  revolution,  which 
the  reign  of  terror,  iti  l7i>o,  outraged.  For  that  purpose  all 
parties  must  bo  united  and  work  together  for  the  same  end, 
which  would  have  been  the  happiness  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
Europe,  and  immense  glory  for  himself.     England  successfully 
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opposed  that  consuniniation,  and  Napoleon  porislicd  in  the 
midst  of  the  oflbrt  or  contrivance,  when  his  real  system  and 
end  wore  not  yet  understood  and  unmasked. 

So  said  .Joseph  l>onaparte,  whoso  afloction  for  Napoleon  led 
him  to  appreciation  of  his  designs  more  favorable  than  strict 
truth  will  warrant.  .Tosoph  was  as  much  of  a  republican  as  a 
man  once  a  king  could  be.  His  sentiments  were  sincerely 
those  of  freedom,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  but  neither  he  nor 
Napoleon  had  ever  taken  that  view  of  their  extraordinary 
elevation  and  downfal  submitted  by  my,  however  protracted, 
yet  much  abrid<re<l,  account  of  such  vast  transactions.  They 
all  tended,  I  submit,  to  the  final  and  permanent  establishtnent 
of  peaceable  free  government ;  in  what  precise  form  may  not 
be  foretold,  nor  is,  perhaps,  important.  The  etui  may  not  be 
a  republic  by  name,  but  some  sort  of  free  government,  mixed 
with  royalty.  The  issuo,  in  1H15,  is  deplored  by  numberless 
historic;'',  biographical,  and  other  authors,  as  caused  by  the 
errors  of  lia  Fayetlc,  Jjanjuinais,  and  other  inflexible  advo- 
cates of  liberal  institutions.  The  misconduct  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  convoked  by  Napoleon,  which,  more  than  Water- 
loo, contributed  to  his  overthrow,  is  condemned  as  outdoing 
the  llonian  Senate  besieged  at  JJyzantium.  Representativca 
of  the  French  people  discussed  constitutions,  bills  of  rights, 
and  declarations  of  principles,  till  the  Prussians  actually 
inarched  comjucrois  into  i'aris,  drove  the  debaters  from  their 
hall,  and  closed  it  by  foreign  military  force.  Next  morning 
the  members,  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head,  trying  in  vain 
to  resume  their  session  and  futile  deliberations,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  snifer  their  country  to  be  governed  awhile 
by  kings  of  the  old  royal,  superseding  the  new  imperial  race. 

Joseph  often  told  the  following  anecdote  of  Napoleon  and 
Massena,  whom  the  Emperor  considered  the  most  fearless  of 
his  marshals.  After  the  Emperor's  exile  to  Elba,  when  Mas- 
sena, as  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  among  a  crowd  of 
other  courtiers,  Avas  surrounding  Louis  XVII I.  at  one  of  his 
audiences,  he  overheard  the  king  say  softly  to  a  royalist  urg- 
ing more  reaction,  "Not  too  fast.  Slow  and  sure;  we'll  do  it 
all  in  time."     Alarmed  and  disgusted  by  that  disclosure,  Mas- 
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sena  joifictl  Napoleon  cordially  when  he  returned  from  Elba, 
who  gave  him  command  of  the  south,  near  Cor:-  ca,  and,  I 
believe,  including  that  island.  Before  he  went  to  assume  that 
command,  he  said  to  the  Emperor:  "If  you  should  be  unfor- 
tunate, lake  refuge  in  Corsica ;  I  will  go  Avith  you,  and  there 
we  can  m  *  a  head  against  the  world."  But  the  Emperor  de- 
clinei  .hai,  as  he  did  .all  similar  suggestions  and  expedients  for 
escape,  by  what  he  inflexibly  rejected,  as  eflforts  that  might 
and  probably  would  fail,  and  then  would  disparage  him,  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  instead  of  the  vast  conqueror,  emperor,  dic- 
tator, and  hero  he  had  been.  I  am  assured  also,  by  a  person 
near  him  in  his  last  struggles,  after  the  second  abdication,  tbat 
Napoleon  was  disabled  by  fatigue,  exhaustion,  want  of  rest, 
and  physical  incapacity  for  any  great  resolution  or  exploit, 
when  Lamarque's  forces  on  the  Jjoire,  or  Clausel  near  Eour- 
deaux,  ofiercd  better  and  worthier  means  than  Massena's 
project. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1815,  Captain  Maitland's  docloration 
was,  that  he  had  then  no  safe-conduct  for  the  Ilmpcror ;  but 
that,  if  he  desired  to  embark  for  England,  Captain  Maitland 
was  authorized  to  convey  him  there,  and  to  treat  liim  with  all 
the  respect,  and  even  regard,  due  to  the  rank  be  held.  On 
the  faith  of  that  assurance,  the  Emperor  repaired,  with  his 
suite,  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  there  surrendered  accord- 
ingly, and  was  received  with  all  the  military  honors.  The 
letter  which,  on  the  13th  July,  he  wrote  to  the  prince-regent, 
putting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  laws,  was 
made  known  to  Captain  Maitland,  to  whom,  as  the  Emperor 
stepped  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he  said,  "  I  am  come  on 
board  your  ship  to  put  myself  under  protection  of  the  British 
laws."  Jn  the  reign  or  life  of  George  IV.,  into  whose  hands 
Napoleon,  unfortunately,  put  himself,  representing  the  sove- 
reignty of  Great  JJritain,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  act  of 
exemplary,  generous,  or  manly  conduct.  Sensual,  puerile,  and 
callous,  he  lived,  reigned,  and  died,  a  contemptible  man;  from 
the  time  when  he  was  disgraced  for  cheating  at  a  horse-race, 
to  that  when  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  his  indecent  at- 
tempts  to  divorce  a  wife,  the  mother  of  his  daughter  and  heir- 
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place  by  shameless  tergiversation,  spoke  no  doubt  his  princely 
master's  sontiinent,  when  mentioning  the  £mpi  ur  as  that 
fellow.  Tlie  ministerial  declaration  of  the  JlOth  July,  ISla, 
apprising  Napoleon  that  he  was  to  be  transported  a  prisoner 
to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  order  that  he  might  not  again 
di^iturb  the  peace  of  the  continent,  assured  him  before  the 
world  that  the  climate  was  heakhv,  and  the  local  situation 
would  permit  his  being  treated  with  more  indulgence  than 
could  be  done  elsewhere.  I  am  informed  by  M.  Areliambault, 
who  was  with  Napoleon  as  coachman  during  part  of  his  con- 
finement at  St.  Helena,  and  till  sent  away  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  that  D'Meara's  account  of  the  Emperor's  treatment  and 
sufferings  tliere  agrees  perfectly  with  all  M.  Arcliamliault  saw 
and  heard.  He  is  now  a  respectable  store-keei)cr  in  Pliila 
delpliia,  fully  entitled  to  credit,  and  with  no  motive  to  misre- 
present, beyond  the  feeling  of  attachment  which  mi:j'  color,  but 
should  not  falsify  a  statement. 

Tlie  manifesto  against  Napoleon,  executed  at  Vienna,  the 
13th  March,  181  ">,  by  Jlussia,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  which  denounced  him 
as  an  outlaw,  delivered  to  j)ublic  vengeance,  was  the  most  re- 
markable act  of  national  proscription  ever  individuated.  If 
captured  by  Blujher,  he  declared  his  determination  to  hang 
the  Emperor  without  trial.  Wellington  remonstrated  against 
the  impolicy  of  that  act,  but  perfidiously  suff'ered  the  restored 
Boi'tbons  to  execute  Ney.  If  Napoleon  had  fallen  ii.to  their 
liands,  tiie  Sicilian  Bourbons,  by  Murat's  execution,  showed 
wliat  the  French  Bourbons  would  have  done  with  Napoleon. 
C'ompellfd  by  Fouche.  to  leave  France,  refused  by  AVellington 
the  passport  to  take  him  safe  through  English  ileets  to  Ame- 
rica, misled  by  his  attendants  to  trust  the  British  government, 
on  the  loth  of  July,  1815,  the  Emperor  went  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  as  a  guest,  soliciting  and  promised,  by  Captain 
Maitland,  protection.  All  that  followed  was  not  British  law, 
liberty,  or  magnanimity,  but  ministerial  and  royal  violence. 
On  board  the  British  ship  the  Emperor  was  in  England,  under 
the  fiai:  and  law  of  that  great  kingdom.     Not  suffered  to  land, 
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however,  no  legal  proceetling  for  liberation  was  practicable. 
So  mistaken  was  their  great  enemy's  conception  of  British 
sentimerir,  that  not  a  man,  not  a  pres.=.  not  a  piiiglc  voire  was 
raised  in  his  behalf.  Castlercagh's  porempioiy  illegality  waa 
un;inimou.-'ly  upheld  and  applauded.  FroiD  July,  1815.  AvHen 
Napoleon  surrendered,  i^ill  A)>..il,  181  <".  v,hei*  'in  -  -t  oi'  ii';r.- 
liament  was  passed,  h^"  was  cajttive,  bat  not  prisoner,  con- 
demned and  ionfined  without  scurence.  The  prince-regent,  in 
his  speech  to  Parlianieja,  did  not  mention  him  ;  the  act  of 
Parliament  spelt  his  name  wirli  u  :  the  priiiie  minister,  (.'a.-tle- 
reagh,  told  Parliament  he  .vas  Covjiean;  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
collar  Eldon  called  him  that feOov  ;  lis  brother  the  admiralty 
judge,  (Jrant,  master  of  the  roli-;,  Eller'ioroiigli,  the  chief 
justice,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  legists  and  statesmen  of  the 
crown,  taxed  in  vain  their  wits  to  establish,  legality  in  the 
detention  of  a  captive,  whom  it  was  resolved  to  imprison  for 
life.  As  there  was  no  war  between  France  and  England,  when 
he  surrendered,  he  was  not  a  pri  iciier  of  war.  Can  there  bo 
war  against  one  person  ?  Or  was  Napoleon,  as  was  said  to  be 
Wellington's  opinion,  a  rebel  traitor,  in  arms  against  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  France?  The  act  of  J'arliament  of  the  11th  of 
April,  1810,  is  entitled,  to  regulate  iiUercourso  with  the  island 
of  St.  Helena  during  the  time  Napoleon  Buonaparte'  shall  be 
detained  there ;  interdicting  all  intercourse  with  the  island, 
but  by  special  permission,  as  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
severely  punishable.  After  three  sections,  providing  for  that 
purpose,  the  fourth  section  declares,  that  whereas  it  may  have 
happened,  from  the  urgency  of  the  case,  that  orders  may  hare 
been  given,  acts  done,  and  means  used  not  stricth/  justified  hi 
law,  therefore  all  persons  so  implicated  are  justified. 

There  was  an  act  of  Parliament  unanimously  j)assed ;  but, 
except  that  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  there  was  no  law  for 
Napoleon's  cruel  retention,  by  the  greatest  exigency  of  state 
necessity.  Doubts  had  been  entertained,  Castlercagh's  brief 
speech  confessed,  as  to  the  competency  of  the  crown  to  detain 
Bwonapartt;  a  prisoner  after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Its 
justice  he  asserted,  because,  if  a  sovereign  prince,  he  violated 
a  tieaty  ;  if  not  a  sovereign,  but  a  Corsican  subject  of  France, 
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then  his  sovereign  had  not  demanded  his  restoration.  The 
policy  of  the  measure  v.as  due  to  public  safety  and  general 
peace.  Every  indulgence,  the  prime  minister  promised,  should 
be  extended  to  Bjtonaparte,  consistent  with  his  safe  custody. 
Brougham,  representing  the  opposition,  spoke,  approving  the 
confinement,  but  bespeaking  lenity.  In  the  lords'  house  Fox's 
nephew,  Lord  Holland,  put  a  brief,  manly,  eloquent,  and  soli- 
tary appeal  to  Bruish  magnanimity  on  the  journal,  by  his  ."ingle 
protest.  Not  another  voice  in  either  house  was  raised  in  behalf 
of  their  van<iuisl)ed  victim,  held,  coi;fessedly,  by  illegal  act,  till 
validated  by  pnriiamentary  omnipotence. 

Of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  1  am  able  to  add  but  one  im- 
portant fact  to  the  particulars  of  his  sufferings  there  published 
by  others :  Avhieh  is  that  he  never  attempted  to  escape,  but 
underwent  his  cruel  captivity,  if  not  with  resignation,  at  all 
events  with  submission.  Among  the  English  governor  Lowe's 
numerous  barbarities  was  depriving  the  prisoner  of  his  friends, 
ihysician,  aiul  servants.  Las  Casas  and  his  son  were  sent 
away,  and  the  surgeon,  O'Mcara;  so  that  when  Antomarchi, 
the  Italian  sent  by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  supply  O'Meara's  loss, 
arrived  there,  in  September,  1810,  Napoleon  had  been  a  year 
without  a  physician,  and  attacked  by  the  painful  disease  which 
proved  fatal.  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  with  their  wives,  were 
the  oidy  associates  left  for  the  Emperor's  long  lingering  illness. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  1821,  when  a  servant  mentioned  that  a 
comet  had  been  seen  in  the  cast  —  "A  comet!  "  said  the  Em- 
peror with  animation  ;  "  that  was  the  precursor  of  Ctesar's 
death."  On  the  15th  of  April  he  shut  himself  up,  and  made 
his  last  will,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  approaching  end. 
"  These  arc  my  final  preparations,'"  said  he ;  "  I  am  going ; 
it  is  all  over  with  me."  Dr.  Antomarchi  answering  that  there 
were  yet  many  chances  in  his  favor — "No  more  illusions," 
replied  the  Empcrci-.  "I  know  how  it  is ;  I  am  resigned." 
To  the  attendants  round  his  bed  he  spoke  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  of  his  approaching  dissolution  calmly,  sometimes 
gayly.  "  I  shall  meet  my  brave  comrades  in  Elysium,"  said 
he,  "  where  we  will  talk  over  our  wars  with  the  Scipios,  the 
Ilannibals,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Fredericks; — unless,  indeed," 
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he  added,  with  a  smile,  *'  they  sliould  be  afraid  below  of  seeing 
so  many  warriors  together."  To  the  English  surgeon,  Arnold, 
ho  caused  his  valedictory  malediction  on  the  I>ritish  govern- 
ment to  be  translated  by  ]?ertrand,  as  the  p]mpcror  dictated  it 
to  him.  "  Tiie  British  government  has  assassinated  mc  slowly, 
by  piecemeal,  and  with  premeditation  ;  and  the  infamous  Hud- 
son Lowe  has  been  executor  of  their  high  deeds.  Dying  on 
this  frightful  rock,  deprived  of  my  family  and  all  communica- 
tion with  them,  I  leave  the  opprobrium  of  my  death  to  the 
reigning  house  of  England.  1  should  have  been  differently 
treated  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Emperor  Francis,  even 
by  the  King  of  Prussia."  On  the  -1st  of  April,  he  asked  for 
the  succor  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which,  he  said  to  the 
priest,  he  was  born,  and  whoso  duties  'lo  desired  to  fulfil.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  he  directed  Dr.  Antomarchi  to  make  the 
autopsy  of  his  body,  carry  his  heart  to  his  dear  Maria  Louisa, 
and  tell  his  mother  and  family  that  he  died  in  wnnt  of  every 
thing,  abandoned,  and  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  On 
the  2'Jth  of  Aprils  after  enjoying  a  draft  of  the  little  good 
water  there  was  at  St.  Helena,  which  had  been  brought  from 
a  spring  a  mile  off,  he  said :  "  If  after  my  death  they  do  not 
proscribe  my  corpse,  as  they  have  my  person ;  if  they  do  not 
refuse  me  a  little  earth,  I  wish  to  be  buried  near  my  ancestors, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Frciich  people  I  loved  so  much.  If 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  there,  let  my  li  tly  be  put  where  this 
sweet  pure  water  flows."  On  the  2d  of  May,  ho  was  delirious, 
with  increased  fever.  On  the  3d,  in  possession  of  his  reason, 
he  told  his  testamentary  executors,  Bortrand  and  Montholon, 
that,  about  to  die,  he  had  sanctioned  the  principles  infused 
into  his  laws  and  acts,  not  one  of  which  he  had  not  conse- 
crated. "  Unfortunately,  circumstances  were  adverse.  I  was 
obliged  to  be  stern,  and  to  put  oft",  llcversos  came.  I  could 
not  unstring  the  bow  ;  and  France  was  deprived  of  the  liberal 
institutions  which  I  designed  for  her.  She  will  judge  me  in- 
dulgently, will  look  to  my  intentions,  cherish  my  name,  my 
victories."  The  4th  of  May,  1821,  was  a  da^'  of  frightfully 
tempestuous  weather,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  the  wind 
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raging  with  the  greatest  violence,  laying  waste  the  plantation, 
beating  down  Najiolcon  s  favorite  willow,  the  one  only  solitary 
green  tree  left  standing  by  the  storm,  being  at  length  torn  up 
and  thrown  down  in  the  mud.  JJut  all  the  noise  of  the  iiurri- 
cane  did  not  rouse  Napoleon  from  his  stupor.  At  half-past 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  murmured  some  incoherent 
words,  and  at  eleven  minutes  before  six,  with  a  slight  foam  on 
his  lips,  he  expired,  (lovcrnor  Lowe,  persecuting  the  fallen 
Emperor's  dead  body,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken  to 
Europe,  nor  buried  with  any  other  than  military  honors,  when 
laid  in  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  willow  shading  the  spring 
of  water  he  was  fond  of;  where,  marked  by  a  plain  stone, 
without  any  inscription,  it  reposed  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  solitary  interment  which  preceded  the  ostentatious  con- 
veyance of  his  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris. 

Enemies  too  many  and  too  powerful  were  dependent  for 
their  crowns  and  ministries  on  his  removal  far  from  Europe, 
either  by  death  or  perpetual  confinement,  to  allow  law  to  be 
pleaded  or  justice  to  be  done.  The  great  powers  of  nearly  all 
Christendom  united  pronounced  his  doom,  which  Cireat  Britain 
was  eager  and  proud  to  carry  into  execution. 

Unexpectedly  incident  to  that  sentence,  this  country  was 
constrained  either  tacitly  to  participate  or,  probably  in  vain, 
resist,  what  all  Europe  combined  had  determined  to  enforce. 
On  the  3d  of  July,  181;"),  v.  convention  was  signed  at  London, 
by  Messrs.  Adams,  Clay,  and  (Jallatin,  for  the  United  States, 
and  Robinson,  Gouldburn,  and  Adams,  for  Great  Britain,  to 
regulate  the  commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  by  the  third  article  of 
which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  authorized  to 
touch  for  refreshment,  but  not  for  commerce,  in  the  coin-se  of 
their  voyages  to  and  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or 
to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  After  that  commercial  convention  was 
ratified  by  Great  Britain,  the  31st  of  July,  1815,  and  before 
its  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  'l-\ 
of  December  of  that  year,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at 
Washington,  Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
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vcmber,  181  ">,  ofTicially  informed  tlio  American  Excputivo  tliat, 
in  consc(|uonce  of  events  which  had  happonocl  in  Kuiopo  sub- 
sequent to  the  sif^iiaturc  of  tlie  convention,  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  ai\d  determined,  in  conjunction  with  the  allitMl  sovc- 
reigtiH,  that  St.  Helena  shouhl  be  tlie  place  allotted  *"or  tlie 
future  resi(h'nce  of  CJeneral  Napoleon  Honaparte,  under  such 
regulations  as  n.ight  bo  necessary  for  the  perfect  security  of 
Ilia  person  ;  and  resolved  for  that  purpose  that  all  ships  and 
vessels  whatever,  as  well  JJritish  ships  ami  vessels  as  others, 
excepting  only  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  cominunieation  with  or  approach 
to  that  island.  It  had,  therefore,  become  impossible  to  comply 
with  so  much  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  as  related  to 
the  liberty  of  touching  for  refreshments  at  the  island  of  St. 
Helen;!,  and  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  would  be  exchanged 
under  the  explicit  declaration  and  understanding  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  could  not  be  allowed  to  touch  at,  or 
hold  any  communication  whatever  with  that  island,  as  long  as 
it  should  continue  to  be  the  place  of  residence  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  181">,  rati- 
fied the  con\  ''iition  of  the  preceding  July,  with  knowledge  of 
that  British  alteration.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  the 
convention  of  1815  was  extended  for  ten  years  more  by  ano- 
ther convention,  executed  for  the  United  States  bv  Mr.  (Jalla- 
tin,  their  minister  to  France,  and  Mr.  Hush,  their  minister  in 
England.  Tim-  from  the  time  of  Napoleon's  confinement  at  St. 
IIelen;i  until  his  death  there,  the  United  States  were  passive 
participants  in  his  punishment,  while  his  brother  Jose[)h  was 
an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  Napoleon  dying  there,  the  r)tli 
of  May,  1821,  on  the  30th  of  July  of  that  year  the  British 
government  gave  ours  official  notice  that  the  restriction  was 
at  an  end. 

One  of  Napoleon's  last  acts  at  the  Elysian  palace,  before 
he  went  to  Malmaison,  was  to  tell  Joseph,  as  he  told  me, 
that  he  had  sent  to  his  residence,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  IIo- 
nore,  copies  of  the  allied  sovereigns"  letters  to  keep,  as  well  as 
Joseph  could,  and  that  the  originals  would  be  kept  and  taken 
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caro  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke  of  Hassano. 
Accor(lin;j;]y  Joseph  found  the  cdpies  on  the  tablo  of  his  study, 
when  he  wont  Imnu',  and  loft  them  there  with  his  ether  papers. 
Som(^  days  aftorwanls,  when  obliged  to  leave  I'afi-  in  order  to 
follow  the  Kniperor  to  lioohofort,  ho  desired  his  wife  and  se- 
cretary, Mr.  I'rt'sh\  to  coIlect^  all  his  ])a[)ors,  secure  them  in 
trunks,  and  send  them  to  several  reliable  ac([Uaintances,  to  bo 
saved  from  tlio  enemies  about  to  enter  I'aris,  which  was  done; 
but  soon  after  his  departure,  the  friends  with  whom  tlic  trunks 
were  loft,  fearing  that  the  I'.ourbon  police  would  be  nniking 
search  for  them,  requested  (^ueon  Julia  (Joseph's  wife)  to  take 
the  trunks  back  again,  which  were  then  removed  to  her  sister's, 
the  princess  royal  of  Sweden,  where  it  was  thought  they  would 
be  safer. 

The  ropublioans  of  the  world,  and  all  thinking  freenuni,  have 
been,  unfortunately,  and  no  duubt  surreptitiously,  deprivetl  of 
the  knowledge  and  just  ajipreciation  of  those  specimens  of 
imperial  and  royal  unwoi'thiness.  'I'liey  Avere  letters,  on 
various  occasions,  addressed  to  Napoleon,  both  as  Consul  and 
Emperttr,  by  the  Emperors  Paul  and  Alexaiidcr  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  his  future  father-in-law,  the 
Electors  whom  he  made  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  — 
the  hrst-nuMitioned  of  whose  daughters  married  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  and  the  last  mentioned,  Jerome  llonajiarte — and  by  the 
Spanish  royal  family.  Some  of  the  disgraceful  letters  of  the 
latter  have  been  published  ;  but  none  of  the  former  sovereigns 
have  been  sulijected  to  that  wholesome  animadversion  which 
their  exposure  would  have  elicited,  to  prove  how  inferior  they 
were  to  Napoleon  in  virtue  as  well  as  wisdom.  Couched  in 
terms  of  base  adulation  and  rapacious  solicitalion,  those  impe- 
rial and  royal  nussives  were  so  unlike  what  is,  by  the  ignorant, 
commonly  sujiposod,  and  by  most  of  the  wise,  who  fashion 
public  sentiment,  inculcated  as  regal,  that  Napoleon  often  spoko 
to  Josejdi  with  sovereign  contempt  of  their  authors,  not  merely 
as  monarchs,  but  as  men  ;  poor  devils,  he  said,  no  more  tit 
for  thr(mes  than  (using  a  favorite  expression  of  his  own)  I  am 
to  be  a  bishop.  During  the  hostile  occupations  of  tlie  French 
capital,  in  both  1814  and  181'),  those  original  documents  are 
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believed  to  have  cseapetl  the  ieciii)ture  which  the  (!()iu|iieror8 
visited  on  the  inomiiiieiitrt  of  art,  sent  there  by  Niipoleoii,  as 
trophies  of  his  coiii|iu'sts.  M.  Metieviil,  whoso  means  of 
information  were  exeelh'iit,  says  that  it  is  not  known  what 
beeame  of  those  ori^'inals,  for  which,  durinj^  ten  years,  the 
Diilvo  of  IJassano  searched  in  vain.  From  among  the  ori;^inals, 
of  which  he  caused  copies  to  be  taivcn,  by  Napoh'on's  order, 
for  .Joseph,  the  letters  of  tlie  ISpanish  princes  were  inissin<^, 
the  bnndh;  containini^  them  bein^;  empty,  and  a  memorandum 
left  ill  it,  statin<^  that  it  had  been  delivered  to  tlu!  I)uke  of 
Blaeas,  by  order  of  the  minister.  The  Didve  of  Bhicas  was 
King  Louis  XV II  I. 's  first  favorite,  who  nuiy  have  desired  to 
save  the  Spanish  liuurbon  family  from  the  publication  of  their 
villanous  eorrespoiidenee.  J'ut  it  seems  strange  that  he  did 
not,  if  he  could,  also  snatch  that  of  the  other  S(»vi')'cigns  from 
exposure.  In  1S37,  .b-siph  IJonaparte,  at  London,  instituted 
an  iii([uiry  concerning  these  sovereigns'  letters,  and  ascertained, 
as  far  as  the  partial,  for  it  was  not  a  full  and  unresi-rved, 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Murray,  an  eminent  publisher  in  Al- 
bermarle  Street,  went,  that  snnu'where  about  the  year  M<'22, 
what  purported  to  be  the  original  letters  were  itflered  to  hiui 
for  sale ;  but  that  he  refused  t(j  buy  them,  iii  conse(iucnce  of 
some  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  the  part  of  his  advisers 
and  frieiuls.  lie  mentii^ned  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of 
those  who  doubteil  (heir  genuiiu'uess ;  doidtts  which,  it  after- 
wards appears,  as  Mr.  Murray  aOirnied,  in  l^-M,  had  lu)  foun- 
dation ;  and  his  n'fusal,  fouiuled  uj)on  which  doubts,  he  nuich 
regretted.  Mr.  Murray  further  said,  that  the  letters  were 
represented  to  him  as  having  been  forwarded  from  the  custody 
of  a  French  marshal,  whoso  name  he  had  forgotten.  (bi 
/laming  the  Duke  of  Ibissano  to  him,  he  said  that  was  it.  The 
letters  written  by  the  Kmjx'rors  of  Russia  were,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Murray,  olVered  for  sale  to  Priiu'e  liieveii,  the 
liussian  ambassador,  who  gave  ten  thouaaiul  pounds  for  tluit 
portion  of  the  correspondence.  There  are  imprtibabilities  in 
this  statement.  The  Duke  of  ^Vellington,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  several  other  person''!,  on  seeing  the  letters,  must  have 
been  able  to  decide  whether  they  were  genuine.     And  wn)uld 
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the  Russian  anihassador  pnrehiisc  liis  soverei^rn's  portion  t/f 
them  without  apprisiri;,'  the  ministers  of  Ihivaria  aitd  Wirtem- 
hur;^  that  tliey  eould  likewise  preserve  those  of  their  respective 
povereiixtis  from  publication  V  The  Duke  of  Hassano,  whoso 
<hni;_'hter  married  a  son  of  Alexander  IJarinj;,  Lord  Aslihtnton, 
has  been  suspected  of  oflerin;!;  the  h-tters  for  sale;  as  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, to  whom  they  were  offered,  said  that  his  oft'er  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Ihissano.  a  Krench  iiuirshal,  l>iit  that  duke  was 
not  a  tnarshal,  nor,  like  most  marshals,  was  liis  dukeilom  forti- 
fied by  much  wealth.  Ilo  was  poor  ;  and  honce  suspicion  aroso 
of  him  among  some  not  apt  to  ho  uncharitable.  Jbit,  in  all 
the  sta;2;es  of  Napoleon's  doAvnfiil,  the  Duke  of  llassano  re- 
mained exemplarily  faithful  to  him  :  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suspect  him,  without  proof,  of  so  base  a  contravention  of  what, 
he  well  knew  was  Napoleon's  disjiosition  of  those  original 
letters. 

More  that!  one  copy  of  them  was  taken  for  preservation 
and  publication,  in  case  of  need.  The  co[)ies  (^ivcn  by  the 
Kmpemr  to  Joseph  were  (h'posited  in  a  trunk,  left  at  the  hotel 
Lanjreron,  St.  llonore  Street,  which  he  occupied;  which  trunk 
passed  tlirou^^h  several  hands,  before  being  sent  to  its  destina- 
tion. Ibit  when  there  was  (juestion  of  sending  it  fr<im  I'aris 
to  I'oint  I'recze,  it  was  untouched.  The  important  documents 
it  contaiiietl  had  ])een  i)nt,  by  j)arce1s,  in  the  bottom  of  trunks 
of  linen  and  other  things,  to  conceal  them  from  the  search  of 
tl',e  police. 

The  Emperor,  exasperated  and  debilitated  by  inhuman  treat- 
ment at  St.  Helemi,  after  enduring  its  torments  nearly  four 
years,  when  hope  of  liberation,  of  kinder  custody,  and  of 
almost  life  was  at  an  end,  resolved  to  cx[)ose  the  sovereign 
authors  of  his  sufferings  by  publishing  their  disgraceful  let- 
ters. The  Irish  surgeon,  O'Meara,  who  accompanied  from 
Europe  the  captive,  not  allowed  his  own  choice  of  a  medical 
attendant,  was  charmed  by  Napoleon's  familiar  intimacy,  as 
almost  any  one  would  have  been,  even  though  he  had  been 
an  obscure  individual,  instead  of  a  prodigious  hero,  who  was 
in  turn  fond  of  his  physician,  as  any  one  is  a])t  to  be.  One 
of  the  barbarities  itiflictcd  was,  therefore,  to   break   up  that 
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cordiality,  by  which  Napoleon  Avas  left  for  twelve  months  dan- 
gerously ill,  without  a  physician.  When  O'Moara  Avas  taken 
from  him  and  sent  away,  Napoleon  charged  that  gentleman, 
on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  to  inform  Joseph  that  Napoleon  de- 
sired him  to  give  O'Mcura  the  parcel  of  sovereigns'  letters ; 
which  O'Meara  was  directed  to  publish ;  "  to  manifest  to 
the  world,"  said  Napoleon,  "the  abject  homage  which  those 
vassals  paid  to  nic,  when  asking  favors  or  supplicating 
thrones.  When  I  was  strong  and  in  power,  they  quar- 
relled for  my  protection,  and  the  honor  of  my  alliance, 
and  licked  the  dust  under  my  feet."  Mr.  O'Mcara's  book 
adds,  that  the  person  with  whom  Joseph  deposited  the  copies 
with  which  ho  was  charged  basely  betrayed  Joseph,  as  some 
one  brought  the  original  letters  to  London  for  sale.  The 
Emperor,  about  the  same  time,  caused  Bertrand  to  write  to 
Joseph  to  publish  his  copies  of  the  letters.  As  all  that  he 
wrote  from  St.  Helena  was  examined  by  his  jailors  there,  be- 
fore it  was  put  on  the  way  to  its  destination,  it  was  known  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  all  the  commissioners  of  custody,  who 
made  it  also  known  to  their  respective  sovereigns  that  the 
letters  were  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  world.  What  occurred 
in  Europe  with  the  originals,  or  any  other  copy  of  them  than 
that  deposited  with  Joseph,  I  am  unable  to  state,  further  than 
as  before  mentioned.  Nor  do  I  know  to  whom  Mr.  O'Meara 
alludes  as  keeper  of  Joseph's  co{)ies,  who  basely  betrayed  him  ; 
unless  he  intended  to  intimate  that  Bernadotte  got  possession 
of  those  copies  and  delivered  them  to  his  great  northern  pro- 
tector, the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  which  was  suspected  by  Joseph. 
An  attempt  to  dei  oy  them  in  this  country  was  suspected  also, 
when  Joseph's  residence  at  Point  Breeze  was  burned,  the  4th 
of  January,  1820.  At  that  time  his  house,  furniture,  and  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  property  Avere  destroyed  by  fire,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary  servant,  suspected  as 
the  instrument  of  a  female  member  of  the  Russian  embassy  in 
this  country,  who  often  sojourned  at  Bordciitown,  adjoining 
Point  Bree'/.e.  There  was  no  proof  of  that  per{)ctration, 
beyond  inference,  from  the  strong  motive  impelling  the 
barbarian  patriotism  which   reduced  Smolensk   and  Moscow 
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to  heaps  of  ruins,  as  sacrifices  of  liussian  loyalty.  Napo- 
leon's directions  to  O'Meara  to  have  the  letters  published 
were  given  in  July,  1818,  and  his  letters  by  Eertrand  to 
Joseph,  written  about  that  time.  Allowing  a  twelve  month 
or  something  more  for  those  orders  to  be  made  known  to 
the  Russian  and  other  goverinnent!!,  and  for  their  instructions 
to  their  foreign  ministers  to  prevent  the  exposure,  by  getting 
and  destroying  the  otters,  the  destruction  of  Joseph's  copies 
may  have  been  attempted  in  America  early  in  1S20,  when 
the  box  supposed  to  contain  them  had  been  ordered  from 
Paris  t<»  his  American  residence.  And  in  1822  the  origiiuils 
wore  oflercd  ior  sale  to  ^lurray,  the  London  bookseller.  Tho 
whole  sulijci-t,  however,  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity, except  the  mere  existence  of  the  sovereigns'  letters  to 
Napoleon,  which  were  seen  by  too  many  persons  attesting  that 
fact  to  leave  any  doubt  of  it.  The  iniquities  imputed  by  legi- 
timate monarchy  and  aristocracy  to  the  alleged  usur])cr  of  their 
rights  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  their  darkest  hues  by  ex- 
posure, in  their  true  colors  of  his  accusers,  to  whom,  as  he  said, 
his  greatest  inferiority  and  fatal  demerit  was  that  he  c<juld  not 
be  his  own  grandson.  Such  is  the  vast  and,  in  some  respects, 
just  influence  of  ancestry,  and  dread,  not  always  irrational, 
of  innovation. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  resident  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  left  Paris  on  tho  30th  of  June, 
ISlf),  the  day  after  the  Emperor's  departure,  to  follow  him  to 
Rochefort,  and  embark  with  him  for  America.  They  together 
examined  maps  and  fixed  on  tho  place  for  residence  which 
Joseph  purchased  in  New  Jersey,  near  Border.tow)i,  between 
the  two  cbief  American  cities,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  moments  of  occasional  trancpiillity,  the  Emperor  not  oidy 
talked  of  his  American  existence,  but  gave  some  onh/rs  for 
horses,  dugs,  and  other  means  of  recreation  in  exile.  Joseph's 
companions,  travelling  with  him  in  two  carriages,  were  General 
Kxpeit,  one  of  his  aids  as  king  of  Spain;  a  young  attendant, 
Jl.  Louis  Maillard,  Avho  became  in  exile  his  most  confidential 
companion  in  America,  England,  and  Italy,  as  he  had  been  in 
Prance  and  Spain  ;  a  young  Spaniard,  named  Unzaga  ;  and  a 
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cook,  named  Francois  Parrot.  At  Bcaujcncy,  where  they 
paiisod  a  niglit,  they  fell  in  with  M.  Le  Hay  deCliauniont,  who 
desired  to  sell  the  Emperor  land  for  his  residence  in  America ; 
and  through  whose  introduction  Joseph  became  acquainted  with 
i\Ir.  James  Caret,  for  several  years  a  member  of  his  American 
family.  Mr.  Caret's  written  narrative  of  those  occurrences  is 
here  incorporated  with  my  Sketch,  as  a  more  accurate,  actual, 
and  indicative  account  than  I  can  write,  preceded  by  my  state- 
ment of  some  circumstances  unknown  to  Mr.  Caret,  as  they 
have  been  related  to  me  by  Joseph.  Encouraged  by  tidings 
from  his  wife  at  Paris,  ho  j)roposed  to  Napoleon  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Ceneral  Clausel,  a' 
Bourdeaux,  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  Empire.  Napoleou 
refused.  "  If,"  said  he,  '■  1  did  any  thing  of  tliat  sort,  1  would 
take  command  of  the  more  considerable  army  uiuler  (Jeneral 
Lamar((ue,  on  the  Loire.  But  any  such  attempt  would  bo 
civil  war,  to  which  I  feel  invincible  repugnance,  which,  though 
it  might  last  some  time,  would  be  uncertain  in  its  results,  and, 
if  it  failed,  would  dishonor  me  as  an  adventurer.  Be^'ut.-i," 
he  added,  "  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  vile  time-serving 
treachery  of  those  whom  I  have  loaded  with  lumors  to  trust 
them  for  such  an  enterprise."  Napoleon  was  unwell.  Ho 
was  so  at  Waterloo  ;  the  fatigue  he  underwent  prior  to  which 
misfortune,  and  the  distress  afterwards,  had  nnich  demoralized 
him.  Josej)irs  last  pro])osal,  at  llochefort,  was  to  save  his 
brother  by  taking  his  place,  as  Lavalctte's  wife  soon  after 
saved  his  life.  He  oft'ered  Napoleon  that,  unwell  as  he  was, 
he  (Joseph)  would  go  to  bed  and  stay  there  lor  several  days, 
as  Napoleon  confined  by  illness,  while  Napoleon  might  escape 
to  America,  as  Joseph,  in  the  vessel  he  had  engaged,  and 
with  the  means  prepared  for  his  passage.  The  Emperor, 
however,  was  averse  to  all  merely  fugitive  expedients,  which 
he  deemed  unworthy  his  great  position ;  and  moreover  flat- 
tered himself  that  English  magnanimity  and  justice  would 
save  him  from  all  but  temporary,  and  that  not  rigorous 
confinement. 

Mr.  Caret's  narrative,  entitled  "  Recollections  of  1815,"  is 
as  follows :  — 
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•'  Wc  wore  in  the  last  days  of  June;  tlie  Einperor  Napoleon  had  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son,  and  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  provisional  j,'overn- 
ment,  of  which  Carnot  and  Fonclii'  were  the  principal  members.  Tiio  eno- 
niies  allied  ayainst  France  heard  of  the  ai)dicalion  with  joy,  and  directed 
their  armies  with  more  conlidence  against  Paris.  On  their  side,  the  French 
eaw  the  number  of  their  sohhers  increasing  under  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
(.jrouciiy  liad  brought  back  there  his  corps  d'armeo  untouched,  and  it  was 
rapidly  increasing  l)y  the  junction  of  oilier  divisions,  which  naturally  directed 
themselves  towards  Paris.  The  Emperor,  who  observed  with  vigilance 
every  thing  that  occurred,  thought  the  moment  favorable  for  arresting  the 
enemy  in  his  march,  and  hastened  to  oH'er  his  services  to  the  provisional 
government  as  geiieral-in-cbief,  thinking,  with  reason,  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  army,  on  again  seeing  their  Emperor  at  their  head,  would  cause  it  to 
make  supernatural  ellorts  to  deliver  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
generous  otlers  of  tiu!  Emperor  were  not  accepted,  and  that  refusal  deter- 
mined him  to  ask  the  means  of  leaving  France  without  further  delay.  The 
govermiient  pliictnl  at  his  dis|)osal  two  frigates,  which  were  lying  in  the  port 
of  K<jcliel()rt.  The  F,in|)er()r  set  off,  on  the  ll'.tth  of  June,  181.'),  from  Mal- 
raaisoi:  where  he  h;id  been  for  several  days,  accompanied  by  several 
genera./,  and  also  by  (iciieral  IJecker,  .ippoinled  by  the  provisional  gnvern- 
mcnt  to  accom[)any  him  to  the  |)lace  of  his  embarcation.  The  ne.vt  day,  I 
was  presented  to  his  hiotlier,  King  Jose|)h,  at  Bellevue,  above  Sevres. 
Naturally  timid,  I  was  s(X)n  reassured  by  the  habitual  benevolence  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  expression  of  kindness  that  animated  his  fine  face.  It 
was  settled  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
whither  the  Emperor  al.-o  wished  to  repair.  We  got  into  two  carriages, 
anil  took  the  road  to  Orleans.  Arrived  at  Angerville,  King  Jos<"pii  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  had  leiV  ti.e  Quiu  ii  and  her  children, 
anil  tli'.it  li(>  iiiiLihl  liiok  alter  occurrences  there.  He  entrusted  me  with  a 
letter  for  tin;  lOinperor,  ami,  causing  ii;e  to  l.c  a.  L:ompanieil  by  one  of  the 
persons  of  his  houseliolil,  sent  me  o(i'.  post,  in  a  littli'  valfche.  Wc  soon 
reached  Orleans,  and  followed  the  hue  mad  that  lc?.ds  to  Tours,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Loire.  Four  leagues  from  Hloif,  we  perccivful,  on  an  elevation 
to  our  left,  the  ancient  caslU;  of  l"liauii">nt,  with  its  majestic  towers,  where 
my  wife  and  children,  two  sons,  were,  tiie  youngest  scarci-ly  lour  months 
old.  I  begged  my  travelling  companion,  Baj)liste  Dalanioii,  to  wait  for  me 
at  the  post;  and,  taking  a  light  boat,  crossed  the  Loire,  and  bid  fiirewell  to 
my  family,  not  knowing  what  my  destiny  would  bo,  or  when  I  should  bo 
permitted  to  see  them  again.  Soon  1  resumed  the  road  to  Rochetbrt;  we 
rode  verv  fist,  in  hope  of  overtaking  the  Emperor;  and,  arriving  at  Niort 
on  the  'Jd  of  July,  at  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  learnei!  that  hi;  was  still 
there,  Mt  the  Prefecture.  I  went  there  at  once,  ami  was  received  by 
(ieiieral  (iourgaud,  who  introduced  me  into  the  apartir.ont  nl  .Marshal  15er- 
tranil.  who  was  abed,  but  rose  to  speak  to  me.  'i  have  a  letter  from  King 
Joseph  for  the  Emperor,'     'Give  me  your  despatch,  and  in  a  ti'w  minutes  [ 
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will  present  yoii  to  Iiis  Majesty.'  The  Marshal  came  for  me,  nml  1  was 
introduced  to  the  Emperor;  seated  in  an  arin-chair,  with  one  of  his  lejjs 
extended  or  another  ciiair;  green  frock,  blue  pantaloons,  and  riding-boots. 
Holding  in  his  hands  King  Joseph's  letter,  he  asked  nic  where  I  had  left  his 
brother;  and  a  conversation  began,  in  which  Marshal  Bertrand  took  part; 
<br  [  answered  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  lo  make 
the  Marshal  repeat  what  I  said.  Informed  by  a  naval  officer  that  the 
English  already  blockaded  the  port  of  Rochetijrt,  he  had  him  called,  and 
put  several  questions  to  iiim  about  the  strongtli  of  the  port,  and  the  direction 
of  the  winds.  During  this  conversation,  having  overcome  my  first  moments 
of  timidity,  I  told  Marshal  Bertrand  that,  if  the  Emperor  could  embark  in  an 
American  schooner,  whose  sailing  was  greatly  superior  to  the  other  vessels, 
he  would  be  nuicii  more  likely  to  escape  the  p]nglish  cruisers;  especially  if 
at  first  protected  by  some  French  vessels  of  war  engaging  the  enemy ;  and 
that,  if  they  could  get  some  other  merchant  vessel  to  set  off  at  the  same 
time,  success  would  be  more  probable,  by  obliging  the  English  to  divide 
their  attacks  among  a  greater  number.  Tlie  Emperor  listened  lo  nie,  and 
asked  the  naval  cilficcr  if  there  was  any  American  vessel  at  Rochefbrt. 
On  his  noLfative  answer,  I  asked  him  •"  there  was  any  at  Roclieile.  'I  do 
not  know,'  said  he.  'We  ought  to  kno\V,'  said  the  Emperor;  'Marshal,  you 
must  send  some  one  there.'  As  tli-!  Marshal  did  not  answer,  1  offered  to 
fulfil  the  mission  ;  and  tiie  Emperor.  li.xing  his  eyes  on  me,  said,  '  Well,  yes, 
set  oil';  give  him  horses.'  Marshiu  'k'rtrand  went  lor  an  order  from  the 
prefect,  who  was  in  an  adjoininij:  om;  and,  soon  after,  I  iiiounterl  my 
horse,  after  explaining  to  young  .'>'uamoii  wlirio  I  was  going,  and  tiiat  I 
would  be  back  in  seven  or  eight  hours;  and  set  riff  at  a  full  gallop,  pre- 
ceded by  a  postilion;  chaiiaed  horses  four  times,  and  when  arrived  at  Ro- 
chelle,  hastened  to  tiie  port,  there  to  make  iiKpiiries.  Not  only  was  there 
no  American  vessel,  but  the  few  French  brigs  that  were  in  port,  with  tl'','i' 
fishing-boats,  had  stripped  off  their  rigging,  and  it  would  iiav  taken  n.ore 
than  a  week  to  tit  a  single  one  of  them  tor  sea.  What  I  saw  convincrd  me 
that  we  should  find  nothing  that  would  serve  t()r  what  was  waned.  I 
therefore  soon  went  back  to  Xiort,  escaping  the  curiosity  of  those  wishing 
to  know  what  had  brought  me  to  Rocht.'lle.  .At  Niort,  I  found  the  tiiitliful 
Bapliste  ii*  the  pont-house.  who  told  inc  that  the  Emperor  and  his  siiitf!  hud 
set  ort'  flir  Rochet()rt  two  hours  biMore,  and  we  waited,  in  order  not  to  tiillow 
on  the  same  road,  in  the  little  calrihr.  'J'ju;  (l;iy  was  far  spent,  and  we  had 
difficulty  in  pKJcnring  horses;  the  Emperor's  suite  was  numerous,  and  they 
were  deficient  at  several  relays:  in  one  village,  we  were  obliged  to  use  the 
mayor's  authority  to  get  two  tarm-liorses,  which  drew  us  three  leagui^s.  At 
length  we  reached  the  gates  of  Wochofort,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  closed  ;  with  difficulty  we  got  tln'm  opened,  and  lodged  at  the 
Pacha  Hotel.  At  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  the  maritime  prefecture,  where 
the  Emperor  lodged.  There  was  a  great  biistio  in  the  house;  the  stair- 
Cases  were  crowded  by  naval  officers  and  other  military,  wishing  to  be  pre- 
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sented to  the  Emperor;  the  persons  of  wluve  suite  were  ai.T  busy  fixing 
tliernselv's  in  different  iipartincnfs.  In  the  midst  of  liie  hustle,  nflor 
remaining  tlircc  hours  without  being  able  to  speak  to  the  (irand  iMiirshiil,  I 
returned  to  the  Paclia  Hotel,  and  wrote  him  a  note.  A  person  came  from 
him  tor  ine,  an  hour  after,  and  ho  received  me  ii;  a  sn;all  room.  '  Ah  1 
tiiero  you  are,'  suid  he.  '  'J'iie  Emperor  lias  alreaily  asked  twice  t()r  you; 
and  he  took  me  into  a  parlor,  where  Napoleon  was  en;.;i!ge(l  looking  at  some 
maps,  and  the  .Marshal  withdrew.  I  was  about  to  t'  !l  the  Emperor  of  my 
journey  to  Rochelle,  when  he  interrupted  me,  and,  taking  up  a  paper 
asked  me  if  1  knew  several  American  commercial  firm'-',  of  which  lie  read 
the  names;  put  other  (piestions  to  me  about  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  the  distances  from  one  town  to  another,  and  then  dismissed  mo.  I  found 
Marshal  IJorlraml  in  a  neighboring  room,  with  several  other  gciirrals  and 
officers.  'Come  hack  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,'  said  lie  to  me. 
The  following  day,  at  the  apixiinted  hour,  lie  handed  me  an  open  Idtm",  and 
looking  steadfastly  at  me,  '  This,'  said  he,  'is  a  letter  in  cypher,  addressed 
to  yon.'  It  was  written  in  short-hand,  by  M.  Lellayde  ('ii;ihmoiit.  pro- 
prietor of  large  (|uantilies  of  land  in  the  United  States,  who  had  sold  some 
to  King  Joseph  in  ISU.  It  was  he  who  recoimnendwl  me  to  that  prince, 
and  at  his  country-seat  I  had  left  my  wife  and  children  ;  and  he  desired  me  to 
draw  the  I'lmperor's  attention,  and  that  of  the  tnend)ers  of  his  suite,  to  the 
lands  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  offered  to  read  the  letter  to  the  Grand 
Marshal,  telling  him  that  it  was  written  in  short-iiand,  by  a  method  abridged 
and  published  some  time  before.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said  it  was 
of  no  conseiiuence,  and  took  me  to  the  Empemr,  where  he  left  mo. 

"That  day  the  Emperor  kept  me  a  long  time,  walking  aliout  with  his 
hands  beiiind  him,  and  I  fiillowing.  When  lie  turned  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  my  arms  sometimes  touched  his,  and  lie  ofien  stopped,  lookinir  in  my 
face,  asking  me  (luesfions,  and  then  resumed  his  walk.  IIis  tone  was 
neither  abrii])f  nor  rough,  and  I  scnm  felt  quite  at  ease  with  him.  'I'he  con- 
versation turned  eiiiirely  on  the  United  Stales,  The  Emi)eror  impiired  into 
the  details  of  tiie  powers  of  the  governors  of  the  diflljrent  States,  both  civil 
and  military;  about  the  army,  the  militia,  the  distances  between  the  large 
towns,  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  bree<ls  of  horses,  the  population  of  New 
York  and  of  IMiilndelphia.  As  I  was  speaking  warmly  of  New  York  —  'I 
should  prefer  Baltimore,' said  he;  and  I  sui)posed  that  his  brother  .lerome 
had  commended  it  to  him,  having  resided  in  tliat  town,  and  married  an 
American  lady  tiiere,  in  1,^()').  I  ventured  to  speak  to  the  Enipenn',  also,  of 
M.  Ee  Ray  deChiinmont's  lands  in  the  State  of  New  ^'ork,  my  fiither  and 
brothers  having  resided  there  for  ten  years.  The  f]mperor  rejected  that 
overture,  saying,  '  No,  no;  that  is  too  near  the  English,  and  I  want  to  travel 
some  time  befiire  establishing  myself;'  and  then  he  bt  gan  again  his  ques- 
tions on  the  roads  and  the  horses,  and  seemed  in  great  haste  to  set  off. 
'The  winds  are  still  ahead,'  said  he;  and  he  sat  down  to  examine  a  map 
of  the  Rochefort  roadstead,  putting;  al.so,  several  questions  to  nic  about  my 
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family,  and  soon  after  desired  me  lo  witlidraw  and  wait  in  tlie  adjoining 
parlor,  where  I  found  several  ijrncrals  and  officers,  who  exii mined  me  atten- 
tively, snrpriscd,  no  donht,  that  the  Emperor  had  kept  me  ho  long.  Aller 
ten  minutes.  Marshal  Bertrand,  coming  out  from  the  Emperor,  said,  in  an 
audible  voice,  •  M.  Caret,  you  are  one  of  us;  the  Emperor  lias  appomted 
you  his  interpreting  secretary.  You  will  be  in  a  berth  near  his  Majesty, 
on  board  tiie  frigate  La  Saale,  where  you  may  liave  your  things  taken  this 
evening.'  When  General  Bertrand  went  out,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  con- 
gratulated me,  and  asked  for  information  concerning  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  observing  that,  with  a  million  or  two,  one 
might  do  a  good  business  in  it.  lie  had  on  the  table  near  him  two  loaded 
pistols,  and  when  he  got  up  to  go  down  into  the  garden  of  the  Prefecture, 
1  observed  that  he  put  them  in  his  pockets;  precautions  taken,  I  thouijht, 
against  surprise,  because  he  carried  considerable  simis  of  money.  After 
dinner,  I  took  my  valise  into  a  b'^at,  going  to  the  roads  with  some  officers. 
Ay  we  wore  going,  which  lasted  two  long  hours,  tiiose  gentlemen  talked 
warmly  of  the  Emperor's  stay  at  Rochefort,  anti  of  his  approaching  depar- 
ture; repealing,  several  times,  that  the  Frcncli  navy  would  save  him, 
though  he  had  neglected  it;  save  him  once  more,  as  it  did  beloro  in  Egypt. 
There  were  two  frigates  lying  in  life  road,  n<ar  the  small  island  of  Aix  — 
tlie  Medusa  and  the  Saale;  the  latter  chosen  (or  the  Emperor,  on  board  of 
which  I  went.  A  sm;ill  room  was  shown  me,  where  1  put  my  things,  and 
then  wiMit  back  to  sleep  at  Kochefort. 

"  Next  day  tiiere  was  great  commotion  at  the  Prefecture,  it  being  observed 
that  the  English  blockaded  the  port  more  closely,  with  a  shii)-of-the-line  and 
two  or  tlire(;  frigates.  Tiie  wind  still  west,  and  blowing  in  tliat  direction 
with  desperate  sleadine.>is.  ail  were  busy  embarking  stores  and  effects,  and 
every  one  had  orders  to  hold  himself  ready  for  the  first  favorable  moment 
for  departure.  The  people,  observing  these  movements,  gathered  in  greater 
number  round  the  Prefocture,  shouting,  '  J^ong  live  the  Emperor!'  and 
every  day  repenting  the  same  manifestations,  which  also  broke  out  when 
the  Emperor  stopped  at  Xiort ;  the  French  jieople  thus  seeming  to  protest 
against  their  soviTeian's  abdication,  not  believing  that  one  battle  lost  in 
Belgium,  one  liun<lred  leagues  from  the  capital,  could  determine  the  fate 
of  the  E'n])ire.  The  goiuTals  who  let\  Paris  with  the  Emperor,  with  whom 
I  alked,  *  ild  me  that  at  Xiort  the  Eiujieror  had  again  ollercd  lo  eoiniiiand 
tl.'  army  li)r  the  sall^ty  of  the  country,  knowing  that  tlie  enemy  had  been 
Fo  imprudent  as  to  si"  -ate,  the  (lory  Bhichir  having  gone  ahead  towards 
Versailles.  The  prompt  answer  he  received  was  a  t()rmal  rel"iisiil,  and 
request  that  he  would  leave  France  inwnediately ;  on  which  the  Emperr)r 
gave  orders  titrthwith  tiir  Ins  (kjiiirture  from  iViorl  li)r  Roehetiirt.  liis  suite 
consisted  oi'  (leiienils  Bertraiiil,  Moiitiiolon,  their  wives  and  children,  Gene- 
nils  GfHirgaud  •iiid  I.rilleniand,  the  eMer,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  M.  LasCnsas 
and  his  two  son.s,  soino  Polish  aid  French  otlieers,  Mnrchand,  first  valct-de- 
thamhreof  the  Emperor,  and  several  other  persons  attached  to  his  house- 
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hold (5r  to  the  ifonerals  of  his  suite:  forming  a  total  of  about  llt'ty  p*  rsoiis, 
who  wore  to  h,,'  distribulcd  in  the  two  frigates.  Next  day  the  tiihiii/s  I'rii'i 
llie  roads  were  thi'  same;  another  vessel  was  visible  in  the  Knirlish  lleot, 
and  th(;  news  from  I'aris  was  no  liett(!r.  .Marslial  Davoiist.  who  commanded 
tiie  army  muier  the  walls,  was  said  to  be  busy  negotiating  wilii  the  I'liemy, 
and  had  not  sujiported  (ienenil  Exeeiman's  movement,  wlio  iiad  cut  two 
Prussian  regiments  to  pieces  near  Versailles.  'I'hat  foit  became  useless, 
which,  if  Hillowed  up,  miijlit  have  destroyed  the  Prussian  nrrny  tlwit  had 
fcoparated  from  tlu?  Kiiglisli,  mid  tlien  Wellington  would  have  left  France. 
Such  at  least  was  tiic  opinion  of  the  moment.  G(  iioral  V'andamine  told  me, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  that  it  was  also  his  opinion,  and  that  he  thought 
tiiey  had  missed  the  finest  opportunity  of  tnkiug  their  revenue. 

"King  Jose|)h  arrived  soon  after,  and  informed  the  Emperor  of  tin'  retreat 
of  the  army  on  the  Loire,  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  that  evorv 
thing  appeared  ready  for  the  return  of  tin.'  IJourhous.  On  these  iiuportiiiit 
communicati(jns,  the  Emperor  could  delay  no  longer,  hut  iiiu>t  coini^  to  a 
determinalioii.  First  visiting  tlie  Isle  of  Aix  and  its  liirtilicatioiis,  w  lore  he 
was  received  with  the  sami;  enthusiasm  as  at  Rochel(.>rt,  he  thin  wi  til  and 
slept  on  hoiird  the  frigate  La  Saale.  The  diiy  the  F.mperor  left  the  I'ritic- 
ttire,  going  with  M.  Un/.iign.  an  ordiimicc  otlicer  of  Kmi;'  .lose])ii's,  into  thn 
))arlor  which  the  Emperor  let't,  and  where'  he  had  conversed  with  mo,  there 
was  an  open  map  on  the  table,  and  a  pair  of  suiiill  scissors.  The  iiiiip,  re- 
presenting the  roads  of  Rochelbrt,  was  the  one  which  the  Emperor  fre- 
ipienlly  examined,  and  on  which  he  had  traced,  with  ii  pencil,  the  jiositicia 
of  the  Eniilish  cruisers.  M.  Uiizaga  taking  possc^ssion  of  the  seissors, 
which  no  doiilit  li;id  hoi^n  used  by  tin;  Emperor,  I  riillowed  his  example,  and 
took  the  niiip,  which  1  still  keep  as  a  precious  rememhninoo  of  the  >iroat 
man.  Unl  I  did  not  fiillow  hiin  on  hoard  the  frigate,  as  King  .loseph  kept 
me  at  Roelietiirt,  aiwi  expressed  u  wish  to  have  me  mar  him  Some  ihiys 
passed,  amidst  considerable  ai,'-itatioii.  It  was  said  that  the  Iv.iiperor  was 
invited  to  join  llie  army  of  the  Loire,  which  night  litive  b(ion  reiiitiirced 
with  all  the  divisions  that  (leneral  ("lausel  coimiianded  at  IVnirdeaii.x.  The 
Em[)eror  could  have  contended  a  loiiir  time  at  the  head  of  his  brave  soJdiiTs; 
but  the  contest  would  have  become  a  civil  war,  which  no  did  not  choose. 
(Jeuenil  Lalloinand  was  sent  to  see  the  situation  of  La  (iiron(!e,  at  the 
moiitii  of  that  river,  where  he  found  ths  corvette  R'a\adere.  with  a  capfain 
and  crew  all  devoted,  and  a  single  English  liii;!ite  in  the  offing.  An  Ame- 
rican merchant-ves.sel  liiid  just  successfiilly  etiected  its  sortie,  without  tieing 
overhauied.  Hut  the  lieneral  declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  whiti'  flag 
was  already  lioi.-iteii  in  some  villages,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through; 
and  that  if  tlu?  Emperor  wished  to  go  on  boavd  the  Rayadere,  he,  as  well  as 
the  persons  who  accompanied  hiui,  must  assume  disguises,  'I'he  Emperor 
retii.--i'd  to  esca|i(>  in  that  way,  or  to  conceal  himself  on  hoiird  a  little  l^unish 
vess('l  which  was  in  the  iiiicliorage  vif  tiio  Isle  of  , Aix,  whose  cnp'ain  si-emed 
sure  of  being  able  to  conceal  him  from  English  search,  if  he  did  not  succ<n'd 
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in  avoidirif,'  their  visits  in  li,s  iittoinpt  to  leavo  tin;  harbor.  Wlien  tlio  winil 
clianc,'C(l,  a  new  (litlictiiiy  occurred:  llie  Secrotary  of  the  iXavy,  Decree, 
had  jfivon  orders  not  to  risk  the  liite  of  the  frigates,  m  tliat  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  our  hrave  sailors  were  paraly/ed  ;  they  were  not,  l)y  fighting, 
to  try  and  tbrco  a  jiassago  to  save  lii<,'ir  Emperor,  '."line  pressed.  In  tliat 
predicament,  the  Kmperor  despatclied  two  of  Ills  gfnerals,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  Captain  Maitland,  wlio  commanded  tlie  Enj.'lish  station,  to  e.\plain 
to  him,  that,  wishing  to  repair  to  tiie  United  State.-;,  lie  requested  a  free 
passage  (or  liimself  and  -suite.  Tlie  English  captain  replied,  that  he  could 
not  grant  the  request.  Then  it  was  that  the  sugfjeslion  was  made  to  tlie 
Emperor,  that  he  should  himself  determine  to  go  directly  to  England.  M. 
Las  Casas  and  Madame  JJertrand  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  deter- 
mination. They  supposed  that  the  Eini)eror,  liaving  once  set  ib<jt  on  Bri- 
tish soil,  would  naturally  find  himself  under  the  protection  of  its  laws,  and 
that  he  would  not  even  be  detained  very  long,  but  hoped  that  at  the  end 
of  0,  few  months  he  would  be  suflercd  to  set  oft'  again  lor  America.  IIo 
ex|)re.ssed  that  thought  to  his  brother.  King  Joseph,  who  announced  to  the 
Emperor  his  speedy  departure  lor  the  United  States,  if  possible.  They 
lioped,  iherctbre,  to  see  each  other  again  in  the  new  world.  Captain  Mait- 
land wa.-!  ajiprised  of  the  Einj)eror's  intention  to  repair  on  board  his  vessel, 
the  Bellerophon,  in  order  to  go  to  England  with  his  suite.  King  Joseph 
sent  for  me,  to  inform  me  of  what  was  passing,  and  that  I  was  to  remain 
with  him;  that  we  would  soon  set  off  for  the  United  State.s.  Having  letl 
my  portmanteau  on  board  the  frigate  La  Saale,  ne.xt  morning  (Mill  of  July) 
I  went  on  boanl  to  get  it,  and  opeiii.'d  it  on  deck,  to  put  some  papers  in  it. 
My  head  was  down,  and  I  had  one  knee  on  the  deck,  when  I  heard  steps 
near  me,  a  hand  jircssed  my  ■-•i.oulder,  and  a  voice,  whoso  sound  liad  been 
revealed  to  me  only  a  few  days  before,  spoke :  '  Well,  you  are  going  to  leave 
nie?'  1  got  up  quickly,  perceiving  it  was  the  Emperor,  whom  I  had  not 
known  was  in  the  frigate,  in  the  great  bustle  there  was  on  board,  many 
persons  busy  like  me  in  getting  thc'ir  things  fi.xed.  I  immediately  e.x- 
claimcd,  '  Wiiat,  sire,  has  not  King  Joseph  yet  spoken  to  you.  He  is  going 
to  the  United  Statf.'.s,  where  my  father  ami  brothers  are  e.\])ccting  me;  and 
your  majesty  is  going  to  England.'  'I'lie  Emperor's  countt'iiance  did  not 
express  dissatisfaction,  but,  with  a  slight  motion  of  the  head,  as  if  to  bid 
nic  adieu,  and  flillowed  by  some  officers,  he  got  down  into  a  shallop,  which 
was  waiting  to  take  him  to  the  Isle  of  Ai.x.  I  never  .saw  him  again.  That 
very  day  lie  had  a  long  convcr.salion  with  King  Joseph,  who  alone  could 
tell  wiiat  passed  in  that  last  solemn  interview  between  two  brothers  who 
mutually  loved  and  eiitceiiied  each  other.  The  ne.xt  day  (l.')th  of  July ),  the 
Empevor  and  his  minierous  suite  embarked  in  shallcips,  and  went  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  which  immediately  set  sail  for  England.  How  the  Empo- 
mr's  noble  eoiiiidence  was  deceived,  is  known;  that  he  was  n  it  allowed  to 
land,  but  refiisi.'d  ijas-^ports  fur  America,  carried  by  force  to  •in  island  under 
the  tropics,  :ind  exposed  trf  ignoble  annoyances,  which  abridged  hia  life. 
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"I  remained  with  King  Joseph,  wiio  conducted  liimselt'  witii  prudence  in 
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reached  ttie  free  and  hospitable  soil  of  the  United  States,  lie  trusted  him- 
Bcif  to  M.  Francis  IViletreau,  a  Uochoforl  merchant;  but  could  remain  no 
longer  in  tiiat  town,  liir  liie  Hourbons  were  already  at  I'aris,  and  orders  liad 
been  given  that  tlie  wliiie  Hag  sliould  every  where  in  Franco  replace  ihe 
glorious  tricolor.  M.  I'elletn.'nu  liad,  near  the  aspen  grove  on  tiio  sea-coast, 
a  small  country-place,  with  some  acres  of  laud  and  a  tiirmer;  to  whicli  Im-  ■ 
bitation  King  Joseph  went,  accompanied  by  two  persons  only,  and  remained 
there  ([uiet  and  concealed  for  ten  days,  leaving  me  at  lloclielbrt,  \sliere,  by 
his  orders,  I  purchased  several  articles  for  the  voyage  we  were  about  to 
undertcke, — linen,  plate,  some  books,  French  classics,  the  work  of  M.  de  la 
llochefoucalt  on  the  United  States,  &c.  in  this  interval  I  went  to  see  him 
twice,  an<l  learned  from  him  that  he  had  sent  I'elletreau  the  son  to  Bonr- 
deanx,  to  freight  an  American  vessel,  who  wrote  that  ho  had  sernre<l  a  brig 
going  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  where  the  Prince  could  embark, 
the  little  town  of  lloyau  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  river's  mouth.  King 
Joseph  ordered  me  to  go  there,  and  warn  him  by  express  wiien  the  brig  a[)- 
peared.  1  had  an  American  passport,  which  Mr.  Jackson,  charge  d'atlliires 
of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  had  given  nie.  M.  Dumonlin,  established  at 
Rxiyan,  exercised  the  office  of  consul  of  tiiat  nation.  He  was  an  obliging 
man,  and  endorsed  my  passport,  adding,  without  much  difficulty,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  persons  going  to  America  with  King  Joseph.  During  the 
three  or  fiwr  days  that  we  sojourned  at  lloyau,  we  hail  to  be  vory  circum- 
spect. The  commandant  of  the  place  lodged  in  the  .same  hotel  with  us, 
and  attracted  there  a  great  many  ofTicers  and  persons  curious  to  be  intbrmed 
what  was  doing.  The  white  flag  was  already  hoisted  at  Rnyan.  The 
second  day  a  superior  otVicer  arrived,  post  from  Paris,  his  mission  being  to 
have  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  recognised  every  where.  His  con- 
versation at  table  with  the  commandant  and  other  military  men  was  most 
revolting;  but  I  had  to  swallow  every  thing  in  silence,  in  order  not  to  betray 
myself  After  meals,  some  otiicers,  who  had  read  in  my  face  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  took  me  aside,  and  tostitied  to  me  their  indignatiwi  at 
hearing  our  .'irave  army  treated  with  such  injustice,  and  tbreseeing  the  t'ate 
reserved  tiir  all  who  expressed  any  sympathy  tor  the  illustrious  chief  wlioni 
we  had  just  lost  for  ever.  At  last  1  learned  that  tlie  brig  had  anchored 
before  Royau.  M.  Dumonlin  siiowed  her  to  me,  and  we  agreed  that  a 
shallop  should  be  ready  at  midnight  to  take  ns  on  board,  with  some  friends 
whom  I  expected.  I  sent  an  express  to  King  Joseph,  who  arrived  in  the 
night  on  foot,  quietly,  accompanied  by  M.  Fdwaid  Pelletreau,  M.  Unzaga, 
and  young  Maillard.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  bark  had  not  yet  come.  We 
spent  two  or  three  hours  of  painful  expectation.  The  commandant  was  in 
a  room  near  us;  the  Prince  might  be  recognised  by  some  of  the  otlicers 
wiio  were  going  and  coming  in  the  house;  and  we  were  relieved  from  a 
great  weight,  when  they  informed  us  that  the  bark  was  waiting.     It  was 
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Ihi'  2')th  of  July ;  the  weather  was  bpiiuliful ;  the  moon  slioiio  on  our  em- 
burkution.  which  was  nindu  cautiously.  'J'Iih  tide  hfiii}^  tiivorabh',  the 
anchor  u  is  raised  and  sails  sjircad.  'I'hu  bri;;  ut'  '. .'-0  hundred  tuns,  named 
the  Cotnmercu,  was  commanded  hy  Captain  M;s»ii:ivey,  a  innii  of  about  forty 
years  ot'ajre,  horn  in  tiie  island  of  Ijut-rnscy,  but  haviui,'  inhabited  the  Tnited 
Sta'-'s  ti>r  a  lonif  time,  at  ('Imrleston,  liere  lie  was  to  return,  ath'r  huviiijj 
trun!.|)orted  U8  to  New  York.  He  did  not  know  the  illustrious  passenjjer 
whom  he  received  on  boanl;  thinkinir  that  wo  were  persons  of  the  Kmpe- 
ror's  suite  who  were  gon\ir  u>  the  United  Stales.  The  bri;;  had  lueii 
frei<;htc'd  in  ballast,  tor  ei^'iiteen  thousand  francs;  Edward  I'ellctreau,  ac- 
cordiMjr  to  his  instructions,  havinj^  only  time  to  put  on  board  houio  necessary 
provisions,  and  some  pipes  of  brandy.  We  passed  very  near  the  majestic 
tower  of  Cordova,  and  noon  Edward  I'elletrcau,  taking  leave  of  us,  went 
ashore  with  the  pilot  who  carried  us  out  to  sua.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
a  sail  was  descried,  and  soon  recoijuised  to  be  an  English  vessel-ot-war, 
bearing  down  on  us  —  the  brig  J5acchus.  We  backed  sail,  to  await  the 
visit  of  two  ofiicer.s,  who  soon  nioiiiitod  our  deck,  but  paid  little  attention  to 
n.s  |iassengt.'rs,  and  only  in  jieared  busied  in  gatiiering  frt)m  tiie  captain 
di'tails  of  Napoleon's  depiirlure  tor  England  011  board  the  IJellerophon. 
'J'hey  afterwards  returned  to  tlieir  brig,  from  which  they  soon  gave  us  the 
signal  to  continue  on  our  way.  They  had  not  examined  our  passports. 
King  J.iscph  had  one  iindrr  the  name  of  Surviglieri,  by  analogy  to  Survil- 
liers,  which  he  afterwards  bore,  being  tlie  name  of  an  estate  lie  owned, 
(•iglit  leagues  I'rom  Paris,  Next  day  a  new  encounter  with  the  English; 
this  tune  it  was  the  frigate  Endymion.  'I'lie  visit  of  the  otlicers  was  more 
rniniite;  they  went  down  into  the  cabin,  where  tiie  captain  had  refresh- 
ments served,  'i'iio  I'rince  riMiiained  in  the  cabin  and  in  his  berth,  as  a 
person  siitlering  from  sea-sickness.  They  examined  our  pass|)orts,  without 
asking  any  tpiestions,  and,  resuming  tlieir  conversation  with  the  captain, 
made  him  repeat  the  same  details  he  had  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Bac- 
chus.    At  last  they  withdrew,  to  our  great  satisfaction. 

"  We  had  a  pretty  t()rtunate  passage,  light  and  fair  winds  carrying  us  on 
our  way.  The  l'rinc<>,  wlio.se  conversation  had  a  constantly  increasing 
attraction  for  mo,  made  me  pass  very  pleasant  days,  reciting  Eri'iich  and 
Italian  poetry  eiiually  well,  his  memory  stored  with  numerous  effiisioiis  of 
literature  in  iKith  languages.  Having  passed  live  years  of  my  early  youth 
in  Italy,  I  could  appreciate  his  perfect  ])roniinciation,  when  he  recited  the 
flight  of  Hermiiiia,  and  other  stanzas  of  Tasso.  iiis  tiivorite  author.  The 
most  dramatic  passages  of  Cornoille's  and  Racine's  fine  tragedies  were  those 
which  he  preferre.i,  with  which  his  voice  assumed  extraordinary  ix)wer. 
With  so  lofty  a  political  career,  what  he  taught  us  of  men  and  things  was 
also  very  remarkable.  The  captain  fiirmed  a  high  opinion  without  knowing 
him;  and,  after  our  arrival  in  New  York,  said  he  thought  it  was  General 
Carnot,  or  at  least  a  personage  of  as  great  importance.  Alh'r  thirty-two 
days'  sail,  we  discovered  the  shores  of  tiie  United  States,  in  Long  Island, 
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which,  for  about  sixty  lenfrueH  in  extent,  presses  up  (i;rfiinst  flie  coitiiient 
by  iin  arm  of  the  sea,  which  has  talioii  the  name  of  the  Kast  Ki\er,  iind 
whose  Houtli-west  extremity  tbrnm  one  ot'  the  widos  of  the  hiirborof  New 
York.  VV'e  were  uliout  thirty  h-ague.-i  from  that  town,  and  nijjht  appmricli- 
iii  King  Joseph  linked  the  captain  to  hind  us  on  l/mg  IsLind,  Ijy  putting 
Ills  iMjiit  to  sea.  It  would  have  been  practicable,  but  the  captain  suiii  that 
lie  woiiKl  find  only  fishermen's  huts  there,  wliere  he  wouhl  be  very  badly 
Ulged,  and  tiiid  great  tlilliciilty  in  getiin.j  a  carriiige,  or  even  horses,  to 
take  him  to  tlio  town;  tliat  the  weathiT  promised  to  be  fine,  niid  we  would 
arrive   the  n".\t  morning  at  New  Vork.    'I'he  I'rince,  Ibr  u  long  time, 


insisted  on  ;,'i  lug  ashore,  as  if  he  ' 
at  last  he  gave  up  the  design,  c> 
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Sandy  Hook    iiid  the  liglit-bouni 
entering  ami  departing,  and,  t'urth 
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as  two  frigates,  bearing  tiie  English  flag.  We  were  mute  with  astonisii- 
inent,  especially  when  one  of  the  friiratcs,  descrying  us,  set  sail,  so  as  to  bar 
our  passage.  King  Joseph's  just  aiiprehensions,  ot'  the  night  belijre,  were 
almost  realized.  At  that  critical  moment  we  were  boarded  by  one  of  these 
light  schooni'rs,  u  hich  carry  pilots  to  all  the  vessels  that  wish  to  enter  tin" 
port  of  New  \ork.  A  young  American,  with  a  ipiick  eye,  and  neatly 
dressed,  jumped  lightly  on  board,  and  took  [lossession  of  the  helm.  The 
helm  was  his  riglil  ;  Ihitii  that  moment  the  coiiiiiiand  of  the  vessel  hehjiiged 
to  him.  '!).)  you  see,'  said  he  to  the  captain,  'those  dumneil  Kiiglish, 
hoping  to  stop  our  way.  But  let  me  alone:  the  breeze  is  in  our  tin  or,  and 
I  will  hug  the  land  so  close  that  you  will  sec  them  soon  change  their 
course.'  With  all  sail  spread  that  could  be,  our  brig,  as  if  it  felt  tin'  danger, 
ploughed  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  entrance  with  surprising  rapidity. 
We  were  soon  under  cover  of  forts  Richmond  and  La  Fayette,  which  pro- 
tect the  entrance  of  the  second  bay,  or  rather  of  the  vast  port  of  the  first 
city  of  the  United  States.  Tiie  frigate  soon  tacked  about,  and  moved  off 
from  us.  We  then  asked  the  pilot  why  the  English  cruised  about,  in  these 
latitudes,  in  time  of  peace?  He  answered,  that  they  had  only  been  there 
the  last  ten  days,  to  catch  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  to  have  em- 
barked in  France  for  the  United  States,  and  bad  resumed  the  right  of  search, 
which  provoked  all  Americans.  Thus  the  active  enmity  of  the  Kuuli.-ilj 
pursued  the  Emperor  even  atler  his  abdication.  If  they  had  cauirht  us, 
they  would  probably  have  taken  us  to  Ilaliliix,  to  Quebec,  or  perhaps  to 
England,  wiiere  King  Joseph  would  soon  have  been  recognitied,  and  then 
they  would  have  transported  him  to  Russia,  where  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
decided  that  he  should  be  taken,  as  we  afterwards  learnt.  We  landed  on 
the  wharf  of  the  East  River;  and,  as  the  Prince  wished  still  to  prcerve 
his  incognito  for  some  time,  he  would  not  go  to  the  principal  hotels,  but  we 
installed  ourselves  in  a  modest  dwelling,  where  a  widow  lady  took 
lodgers. 
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"It  was  thus  King  Joseph  escaped  from  liis  enemies,  and  enjoyed,  during 
many  year«i,  all  the  indepondencc  of  private  life.  He  soon  made  iiimself 
beloved  and  resjjectcd,  and  received,  at  his  tine  country-seat  on  the  borders 
of  the  Delaware,  between  New  York  and  Pluladelphia,  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  pariy  or  opinion. 
His  house,  especially  during  the  first  few  years,  was  like  a  place  of  refuge, 
open  toul!  unfortunate  persons  whom  Europe,  by  violent  convulsions,  drove 
to  America.  The  French  e.viled  hy  the  decrees  of  Louis  XVIII.,  military 
men  of  several  nations,  who  had  fought  gloriously  under  the  French  flag, 
and  were  forced  to  expatriate  themselves  the  Prince  welcomed  with  kind- 
ness, answered  ahnost  always  with  his  'uvn  hand  the  requests  that  were 
addressed  to  hnn  in  wnJng,  enclosing  drafls  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer. 
His  principle  was  never  to  lend  money;  but  he  gave  willingly  all  that  he 
could,  and  the  sums  that  he  distributed,  during  the  first  six  years,  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum. 

"The  American  opinion  of  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  was  not  generally 
favorable.  The  English  had  long  distributed  their  pamphlets  and  journals 
among  them ;  and  one  party,  especially,  seemed  to  share  their  prejudices 
and  animosity  against  the  French.  In  tlio  space  of  some  years,  however, 
the  change  of  opinion,  even  among  them,  was  remarkable,  which  may  be 
attributed,  partly,  to  the  gradual  efiect  produced  by  the  conversationa  and 
explanations  which  Prince  Joseph  never  failed  to  give. 

"lie  was  al.so  the  benefactor  jf  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
where  he  established  himself;  and  when  lie  took  leave  of  the  United  States, 
in  l)<[>'2,  the  testimonials  of  iiniversfil  regret,  addressed  to  him  by  a  peoplu 
not  naturally  demonstrative,  touched  hun  deeply." 

Josopli  passed  most  of  a  day  with  Napoleon  at  the  Islo 
d'Ai.\,  the  last  time  the  brother-s  saw  each  other.  The  fallen 
Emperor  conducted  the  fallen  king  to  the  door,  when  Joseph 
took  his  leave.  Tenderly  embracing,  they  parted,  their 
attendants  and  nearly  all  bystanders  in  tears ;  the  Emperor 
looking  extremely  sallow  and  ill,  having  taken  physic,  and 
being  much  indisposed :  trivial  but  actual  circumstances,  which 
I  state  on  authority  more  reliable  than  that  of  most  history  or 
biography.  The  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  incai»ablc  and 
inefficient  courtiers,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  more  anxious 
for  themselves  than  for  him ;  unable  to  render  him  any 
assistance  in  the  numberless  little  but  important  affairs  every 
moment  demanding  practical  transaction  and  v.ianagement. 
General  Lallemand  was,  in  that  respect,  the  best  of  his 
attendants ;  though  not  as  a  man  of  probity  and  high-toned 
fidelity.     Las  Caj*as  and  Madame  IJertrand  were  earnest  in 
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their  preference  of  surrender  to  England,  rather  than  flight  to 
America  ;  and  Josei)h  often  blamed  himself  for  having  contri- 
buted to  that  option,  by  the  opinion  of  the  English  which  his 
admiration  of  Lord  Cornwallis  led  him  always  to  entertain  and 
impress  his  brother  with. 

At  length,  safely  landed  in  ^Vraerica,  as  the  Emperor  pro- 
bably might  have  been,  Joseph,  still  for  some  time  incognito, 
and  the  large  hotels  of  New  York  crowded,  took  lodgings  at 
an  obscure  house,  kept  by  Mrs.  Powell,  in  Park  Place,  where 
the  son  of  Commodore  Lewis  happened  to  be  boarding.  The 
Commodore,  calling  to  see  his  son,  and  discovering  the  former 
King  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  known  in  Paris,  at  once  respect- 
fully recognised  him.  Till  then  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  been 
called  Count  Carnot,  taken  for  that  distinguished  Frenchman 
by  the  captain  of  the  American  vessel  which  brought  him  to 
America,  and  visited  as  such  by  the  mayor  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  who  were  led  by  Captain  Misservcy  to 
believe,  as  ho  did,  that  his  passenger,  from  whom  he  received 
the  large  freight,  of  which  he  publicly  boasted,  was  the  famous 
Carnot.  Joseph  told  the  mayor  that  he  was  not  Count  Carnot, 
but  had  reason  to  keep  his  real  name  secret.  As  Commodore 
Lewis  might  have  made  him  generally  known,  Joseph  accepted 
his  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his  residence  in  Amboy, 
which  was  the  first  American  hospitality  he  received.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  a  French  officer,  meeting  him  accidentally 
in  Broadway,  with  loud  and  loyal  exclamations  and  demonstra- 
tions of  reverential  delight,  addressed  Joseph  as  prince,  king, 
&c.,  so  that  it  would  have  been  .difficult,  if  necessary,  longer 
to  conceal  who  he  was.  Ignorant  of  American  institutions, 
opinion,  and  freedom,  he  was  not  confident,  at  first,  of  perfect 
safety  in  this  country.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Clay,  at 
London,  not  long  before,  Lord  Castlereagh,  expressing  his 
confidence  that  Napoleon  would  be  put  down,  added  his  appre- 
hension that  he  might  escape  to  the  United  States,  which  the 
British  premier  feared  might  raise  an  uncomfortable  (luestion 
between  this  country  and  others,  as  to  the  delivery  or  safe- 
keeping of  that  formidable  fugitive  from  justice  ;  to  which  Mr. 
Clay,  in  presence  of  several  ministers  replied:    "Bonaparte 
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will  be  quite  harmless  among  us,  Avhere  individuality  is  anni- 
hilated, aTid  an  emperor  will  be  a  mere  individual  <loniocrat, 
■without  the  least  monarchical  or  alarming  personal  power." 
Supposing  it  riglit,  if  indeed  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  in 
Europe,  to  have  protection  from  government,  by  a  passport, 
•  to  reside  unmolested  in  this  country,  Joseph  lionaparte,  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  set  off'  for  Washington,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  President,  and  get  a  passport,  or  whatever 
other  permission  would  be  proper.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia, 
he  found  much  of  the  Mansion  House  hotel,  where  he  stopped, 
preoccupied  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  with  characteristic  urbanity, 
insisted  on  Count  Survilliers  taking  possession  of  his  apart- 
ments at  the  hotel,  parlor  and  chambers,  in  which  the  ex-king 
was  comfortably  and  hospitably  lodged.  Proceeding  as  far 
as  the  tavern  twelve  miles  beyond  Baltimore,  where  he  stopped 
to  sleep,  a  person  met  him  there  from  Washington,  semi-ofii- 
cially,  to  explain  that  his  visit  to  the  seat  of  government  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  not  be  acceptable.  Mr. 
Monroe,  then  desiderating  the  presidency,  apprehended,  it 
was  said,  that  a  Bonaparte  or  his  followers  welcomed  at  Wash- 
ington, might  give  umbrage,  and,  perhaps,  prove  j)rejudicial 
to  a  candidate.  On  Marshal  Grouchy  and  one  or  two  more 
of  the  fugitives  from  that  French  convulsion  going  to  Mrs. 
Madison's  drawing-room,  Mr.  Monroe  instantly  left  it,  as  was 
said,  least  he  should  be  implicated  in  civilities  to  them,  of 
which  Marshal  (ji!'i''('hy  complained  to  me,  as  what  he  called 
platitude  mt'jirisct  '^opicable  meanness.  Turned  back  from 
his  contemplated  v,.;i  to  V'ashington,  Joseph  purehaseil  next 
year,  after  (Atcnsive  views  of  various  places  Stephen  Sayre's 
(once  sherifl'  of  London)  estate  on  the  Delaware,  near  ]}or- 
dentown,  in  New  Jersey ;  the  location  which  Napoleon  and 
Josej.l.  had  selected  at  l{ochefort,  on  the  map,  for  their  Ame- 
rican residence.  There  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  the  assumed 
title  of  Count  of  Survilliers,  in  imitation  of  royal  denomina- 
tion, taken  from  his  French  estate  near  Morfontaine,  made  his 
home  during  fivc-and-twenty  years  of  American  sojourn ; 
travelling  occasionally,  and,  after  his  visit  to  England,  spend- 
ing some  of  liis  lust  winters  in  one  of  tlie  (jiirard  houses, 
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Chsstnut  St^-eet,  Philadelphia.  His  Point  Breeze  property 
wan  enlarged,  by  successive  purchases,  to  comprise  two  thou- 
sand acres,  which  it  Avas  his  great  recreation  to  improve  by 
planting  and  embellishing  with  buildings,  waters,  and  roads,  so 
constructed  that  ho  had  a  drive  of  ten  miles  on  his  own 
grounds.  After  the  original  mansion-house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  in  January,  1820,  he  rebuilt  that  as  an  observatory  or 
Belvidere,  and  turned  the  former  coach-house  into  a  dwelling, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  habitation,  with  a  range  of 
kitchens  and  servants'  apartments  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  front  lawn,  another  considerable  building, 
for  his  married  daughter  and  her  husband,  with  their  growing 
family.  Rising  always  early,  and  spending  nearly  all  of  almost 
every  day  abroad,  with  a  hatchet  in  his  side-pocket,  and  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  workmen,  trimming  and  planting  trees,  making 
roads  through  the  woods  and  along  the  Delaware,  which,  more 
than  a  mile  wide  there,  borders  a  finely  picturesque  park  of 
rolling  hill  and  dale,  the  Count,  as  he  was  generally  called,  or 
Mister  Bonaparte,  lived  in  quiet,  gentlemanly,  hospitable, 
beneficent,  and  philosophical  retirement,  rendering  himself 
acceptable  to  the  neighborhood  by  his  uniform  amenity,  sim- 
p.icity,  and  liberality,  entertaining  numerous  visiters,  and  en- 
hancing the  value  of  property  in  the  adjoining  village,  which 
doubled  its  inhabitants  under  his  auspices.  A  lake  was  arti- 
ficially formed  from  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the  Dela- 
ware, and  a  subterranean  piissagc  of  brick  aiid  mason-work 
built  from  the  original  mansion,  afterwards  the  Bolvidere,  to 
the  riv'cr,  and  from  the  "ocond-built  dwelling  to  the  wing  on 
the  lake.  Underground  communications  were  matle  with  both 
his  houses  at  Point  Breeze  ;  with  that  which  was,  after  the  fire, 
turned  into  an  observatory,  called  Belvidoro,  from  the  river; 
and  with  the  coach-house  made  into  a  dwelling,  with  the  lateral 
lake-hoiise,  built  for  his  eldest  dauglitor  and  hor  family.  Joseph 
had  a  similar  subterranean  at  Muri'ontaino,  his  Froneh  resi- 
dence, and  such  contrivances,  1  believe,  are  not  unoommon  in 
England.  They  aflord  [)rivate  entrance  for  the  baker,  butcher, 
and  others,  who  suj)ply  families,  without  being  soon  in  the 
upper  and  better  part  of  the  house ;  and  allow  gentlemen  to 
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go  down  into  them,  when  sometimes  they  do  not  choose  to  be 
importuned  by  visiters ;  in  which  way,  but  none  other,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  may  have  concealed  himself  in  his.     The  subter- 
ranean passage  gave  occasion  for  some  of  the  absurdities  with 
which  public  opinion  Avas  misled  concerning  the  ex-king,  his 
residence    and   deportment.      The   subterranean,  constructed 
merely  to  afford   a  passage,  without  being   exposed  to  the 
weather,  was   reported  to  be  for  escape  underground   from 
pursuit;  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  Avas  a  foolish 
notion.     In  1817,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  a  special 
act,  authorized  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  hold  and  transmit  real 
property  in  that  State ;  and,  in  1825,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  made  a  similar  provision  in  his  favor.     In  1821  and  1823, 
his  two  daughters,  from  Europe,  with  the  elder's  husband, 
Charles  Bonaparte,  visited  their  father.     In  1824,  the  younger 
unmarried  one,  Charlotte,  returned  to  her  mother,  then  at 
Brussels,  leaving  many  of  the  chambers  in  her  father's  house 
covered  with  her  drawings.     In  1827,  the  elder  daughter,  with 
her  husband  and  children,  returned  to  Europe,  by  President 
John  Quincy  Adams'  permission,  on  board  the  American  ship- 
of-the-line  Delaware.     Marshal  Grouchy,  General  Clauscl,  Ge- 
neral Bernard,  Generals  Charles  and  TIcnry  Lallcmand,  General 
Lefebvre  Denouettes,  General  Vandamme,  Colonel   Combes, 
Colonel  Amable  de  Girardin,  Colonel  Latapie,  Colonel  and 
Captain  Grouchy,  the  two  sons  of  the  marshal,  all  ofiicers  of 
the  French  army,  exiled  to  this  country,  frequented  the  Count 
of  Survilliers'  hospitable  residence  ;  also  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  ;  Count  Real,  the  prefect  of  police  ;  Count  Miot  de 
Melito,  an  old  friend  of  Joseph  and  one  of  his  ministers  in 
Spain ;  M.  Lacanalle,  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  in 
France ;    Count  Quinette,  ex-prefect ;    the  present  Duke  of 
Montebello,  son  of  Marshal  Lannes ;  Eugene  Ney,  third  son 
of  the  marshal ;  two  sons  of  Fouche,  well-educated  and  intel- 
ligent young  men ;    nearly  all  of  Avhora  I  have  met  there. 
Other  less  conspicuous  French,  besides  Americans,  English, 
and  persons  of  other  nations,  were  welcomed  to  the  constant 
but  unostentatious  hospitality  of  Point  Breeze  ;  where  personal 
or  political  attachment,  curiosity,  necessity,  and  various  other 
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motives  attracted  many  persons.  A  cup  of  coffee,  or  tea,  as 
you  chose,  brougl)t  by  a  servant  before  you  were  out  of  l)ed 
in  tlie  morning  ;  a  meat  breakfast,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock ;  a  good  library ;  the  host's  prolongei  and  unceasing 
historical  and  biogra})hical  narrative ;  horses  and  carriages, 
for  excursions  in  the  vicinity ;  shooting,  fish.ng,  or  whatever 
pastime  you  desired,  till  evening ;  dinner  between  six  and 
seven  ;  a  drive  round  the  grounds,  a  game  of  billiards,  or  some 
other  amusement,  after  dinner,  till  an  early  bed-time,  seldom, 
if  ever,  later  than  ten  o'clock,  were  commonly  the  day's  rou- 
tine. On  Sunday,  or  any  day  when  crowds  of  persons,  by 
steamboats  from  Philadelphia,  visited  the  house  and  grounds, 
pictures,  l)usts,  and  whatever  else  was  remarkable,  all  thrown 
open  to  all,  the  French  inmates  were  as  much  gratified  by  tho 
invariable  decorum  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  guests,  as 
they  were,  by  the  French  furniture,  ornaments  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ex-king's  residence.  The  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  sometimes  in  a  body,  visited  there,  and  were  gladly 
entertained,  their  liost  boasting,  as  I  have  heard  him,  with 
evident  gratification,  how  many  bottles  of  wine  they  had 
drunk.  His  doniestic  service  consisted  of  a  secretary  and  his 
very  handsome  wife,  a  confidential  attendant,  four  or  five  men- 
servants,  and  a  coachman,  with  the  cook  who  went  witli  the 
Count  from  France,  and  on  his  first  voyage  to  England,  all 
of  whom  grew  rich  (for  them)  on  his  bounty.  The  Fourth  of 
July  was  celebrated  at  I'oint  JJreeze  by  all  the  immediate 
vicinage,  with  the  household.  1  have  heard  it  said  that  tho 
deportment  of  the  ex-king  and  his  household  affected  royalty, 
which  certaiidy  I  never  saw,  as  well  as  one  ignorant  of  royal 
forms  mav  judire.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  eight  vears  a 
king,  brother  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  modern  tinu-s,  and 
not  without  recollections  of  recent  elevation,  was  accustomed, 
fj'om  his  dependants,  to  that  respect  wliich  is  hardly  ever  with- 
held from  age  alone  in  Europe,  though  much  less  jjractised  in 
this  country  of  domestic  and  personal,  political,  and,  some- 
times, peremptory  independence.  But  the  Count  of  Survil- 
liers  was,  in  his  manners  and  behavior,  unassuming  and  polite, 
studious  to  please,  and  careful  to  avoid  annoyance  or  offence ; 
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as  simple,  unpri'toiidiiig,  and  direct,  as  any  fanner  in  his 
neighborhood.  From  early  life  accustomed  to  }j;ood  society,  in 
the  chief  places  of  France  and  Italy,  and  habituated  to  social 
refinements,  his  behavior  was  the  jiolished  suavity  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  best  good-breeding :  in  mixed  company,  reserved, 
though  muitt'ected ;  free  and  loquaciously  comnmnicative  with 
those  from  whom  he  apprehended  no  misrejjresentation.  Con- 
tinually, and  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  be  recalled  the  humble 
life  of  the  well-born,  but  indigent  family,  Avho,  from  total 
obscurity,  shone  forth  with  so  many  kings,  (picens,  and  princes, 
upon  j)lebeian  thrones.  Like  all  those  retired  from  the  stage 
of  action,  with  a  long  jjast  and  short  future,  Joseph  delighted 
to  tell  of  the  wonderful  scenes  and  performers  he  had  wit- 
nessed ;  and  never  was  conversation  more  rationally  fascinating 
than  his  in  that  respect.  When  1  first  heard  him  chat,  as  ho 
would  for  hours  together,  personally  familiar  with  nearly  all 
the  imperial,  royal,  i)rincely,  and  eminent  jiersoJiages  ho 
described ;  all  of  them,  like  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narch, whatever  their  rank  or  title,  from  Joseph's  lofty  position, 
individuated,  levelled  and  estimated  with  perfect  freedom  and 
candor  —  it  was  reading  history,  biography,  politics,  and  phi- 
losophy in  their  most  attractive  pages.  Of  the  Emperor,  he 
always  spoke  with  aflection  and  admiration  ;  of  the  IJourbona, 
always  with  aversion  ;  of  tlie  banishment,  confiscations,  and 
other  wrongs  which  they  inilicted  on  the  Bonapartes,  with 
indignation ;  but,  always  mild,  though  animated,  he  seldom 
used  harsh  or  vituperative  language.  lie  could  not,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  attempted  to  speak  English.  I  lis  secretaries 
and  servants  conversed  with  him  with  more  freedom  than  is 
common,  in  this  country  or  England,  between  menials  and 
their  employers.  llecoUections  of  former  grandeur,  and  a 
feeling  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  resj)ect  due  to  past  or  fallen 
royalty,  sometimes  appeared  in  Joseph  Uonaparte's  conversa- 
tion. His  French  visitors  and  corresjKtndents  mostly  addressed 
him  as  prince;  and  probably  that  title  was  no  more  niiweU-onio 
than  that  of  emperor  to  his  brother.  He  seldom  or  never,  as 
was  common  in  his  family,  spoke  of  King  Louis.  King  Jerome, 
Queen  Hortensia,  Queen  Julia,  and  Queen  Caroline.     Titles, 
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everywhere  convenient,  are  much  affected  in  this  republican 
country,  altliouf^h  constitutionally  forbid.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  who  reject  even  Es((uirc  and  Mister,  many  of  them, 
in  polite  conversation,  are  often  perplexed  for  words  to  sub- 
stitute as  conversational  terms  of  civility.  Vanity,  a  universal 
inclination  of  savages,  and  even  beasts,  is  there  any  humanity 
•without,  or  even  above  it  'i  Joseph  Bonaparte  declined  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  when  tendered  to  him  at  Point  Breeze  by  a 
Mexican  deputation.  Flattered  as  he  felt  by  that  proffer  from 
former  Spanish  subjects,  who  once  repudiated  his  reign,  he 
told  them  that,  after  having  worn  two  crowns,  he  had  no  wish 
to  try  a  third ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  did  not  consider  Ame- 
rica the  soil  suited  to  thrones.  All  his  American  expcrieni  e 
convinced  him  that  free  institutions  are  best  for  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  fact,  his  attachment,  even  when  king,  to  the 
reforms  of  the  French  llevolution  of  1789,  remained  con- 
stantly the  same  :  the  royal  parts  he  was  called  on  to  perform, 
and  even  his  brother's  imperial  dictatorship,  Joseph  deemed 
corollaries  of  that  great  problem,  whose  meliorations  he  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  prefer  and  inculcate. 

Like  Napoleon,  however,  Joseph  was  inflexibly  conservative; 
dreaded  and  detested  such  demagogues  as  those  who  ruled  in 
the  Ileigu  of  Terror;  and,  addicted  to  both  equality  and  liberty, 
was  invincibly  attached  to  law  an<l  order,  perhaps  to  royalty, 
but  constitutional  and,  like  that  of  England,  mixed  with  demo- 
cratic institutions,  lie  told  me,  aftf;  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, that  what  he  learned  there,  by  i.o;'i{)arison  between  that 
country  and  this,  had  changed  some  of  liis  former  American 
political  predilections ;  though  while  there  he  was  uniformly 
the  vindicator  of  our  cstablislnnents,  but  became  reconciled  to 
many  of  the  great  British  endowments  and  developments  of 
moderate,  conservative,  and  durable  freedom.  What  tiie  Eng- 
lish stigmatized  as  American  repudiation  of  public  debts,  oc- 
curred while  he  was  in  England,  and  he  was  a  considerable 
loser  by  American  stock  investments.  The  tariff  controversy, 
too,  settled  in  18;)--o,  alarmed  him  abroad  for  the  stability 
of  our  Union  ;  and  he  often  told  me  of,  1  forget  v.iiat  English 
bishop,  who  said  to  him,  '*  What  better  can  there  be,  or  should 
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we  (IcHiro,  than  the  state  of  tliinj^a  licrc  ?"  Luclcn  inclined  to 
the  Tories,  Joseph  saitl;  but  Joseph  to  the  Whigg,  if  not  the 
railieals ;  and  the  passaf,'o  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  nmeh  iu- 
iluenoe  in  iiidiieiii)^  him  to  change  his  residence  when  he  did, 
from  America  to  Enj^hind. 

La  Fayette's  misplaced  confi  lenco  in  tho  Bourbons  was 
soon  requited  by  aversion,  and  in  1824  ho  mado  his  well- 
known  visit  to  America  On  the  23d  of  September,  1824, 
with  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  paid  a  visit  at  Point 
Breeze  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  negotiator  of  tho  treaty  by  which 
La  Fayette  was  liberated  from  the  odious  Austrian  prison  of 
Olmutz.  Tho  General's  secretary,  Levasseur,  says  that  tho 
ex-king  appeared  much  affected  by  that  visit  from  the  guest 
of  the  nation,  whom  he  kept  to  dinner,  and  treated  with  a 
sensibility  and  cordiality  which  convinced  La  Fayette  that 
time  had  not  enfeebled  the  sentiments  of  affection  formerly 
testified  by  Joseph.  Hcfore  dinner  Joseph  took  La  Fayette 
into  his  study,  where  they  passed  an  hour  together  in  private, 
of  which  no  account  is  given  by  the  Oeneral's  secretary.  Tho 
substance  of  that  conference,  as  often  since  told  by  Joseph 
Bona])arte,  was  La  Fayette's  acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at 
what  he  had  then  done  to  reinstate  the  JJourbons.  "Their 
dynasty,"  he  said,  "could  not  last;  it  clashed  too  much  with 
French  national  sentiment.  We  are  all  now  persuaded  in 
France  that  the  Emperor's  son  will  be  the  best  representative 
of  tho  reforms  of  the  revolution."  He  therefore  told  Joseph, 
that,  if  he  would  put  two  millions  of  francs  ($400,000)  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  committee  La  Fayette  indicated,  with  that  lever, 
in  two  years  Napoleon  IL  would  be  on  the  French  throne. 
Joseph  declined  the  proposal,  not  deeming  the  means  adequate 
to  the  end.  As  love  of  money  was  no  part  of  his  nature,  it 
was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  that  deterred  him.  When 
it  was  suggested  that  by  means  of  a  large  sum  Napoleon  might 
be  rescued  from  St.  Helena,  Joseph,  without  hesitation,  offered 
to  contribute  all  he  was  worth  in  the  world ;  and  sometimes 
regretted  that  bis  expensive  mode  of  life  in  America,  parts  of 
whicli,  however,  were  liberal  donations  to  distressed  or  impo- 
verished followers  of  his  family,  diminished  his  power  to  afford, 
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if  needed,  hirger  subscriptions  toward  tho  expulsion  from 
Franco  of  the  (hill  dynasty  tliat  mortified  and  oppressed  the 
nation.  Joseph  and  La  Fayette  parted  on  tho  kindest  terms, 
which  were  never  interrupted,  although  six  years  afterwards 
they  differed  as  much  as  ever  on  La  Fayette's  last,  and  again 
unfortunate,  instrumentality  in  tho  attempt  to  restore  a  Huur- 
bon  monarch. 

RL  licvassour's  work  mentions  the  rich  wainscots  of  tho 
ex-king's  American  house,  tho  display  of  royal  furniture,  fine 
paintings  of  the  Italian  and  French  schools  of  painting,  ex- 
quisite bronzes,  and  marblo  in  elegant  profusion.  JJut  among 
them  all  ho  thought  Joseph  did  not  look  happy,  because  he 
had  not  altogether  forgot  the  misfortune  he  had  of  being  king, 
when  the  peaceable  possession  of  so  lar<.  and  fine  a  ])roperty 
seemed  to  M.  licvasseur,  who  probably  spoke  La  Fayette's 
sentiment  also,  preferable  to  that  of  the  distracted  kingdom 
of  Spain.  On  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  the  French 
throne,  mainly  by  La  Fayette's  instrumentality,  correspond- 
ence took  ])lace  between  him  and  Josepli  IJonaparte,  kind  and 
friendly,  yet  explicit  and  controversial,  as  to  the  once  noblo 
republican  general's  fre(iuent,  indeed  constant,  preferences  of 
Bourbon  monarchs  to  Napoleon.  Josopli  always  held  that,  on 
several  great  conjunctures,  La  Fayette  misjudged  French  in- 
terest, welfare,  and  glory :  once  by  his  flight  from  tiie  head 
of  the  French  army,  in  1792 ;  again,  by  his  acquiescence  in 
the  Bourbon  restoration  of  1815 ;  and  a  third  time,  when  ho 
helped  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne ;  all  calamitous  for 
his  country.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  self-esteem  inseparable 
from  humanity  rendered  (Jeneral  La  Fayette  jealous  of  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte.  Nor  will  it  be  unjust  to  add,  that  La  Fayette, 
as  an  emigrant,  received,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  considerable 
sums  as  indemnity  for  confiscated  property,  voted  to  his  family 
by  tho  French  chambers  under  tho  liourbon  government. 
Like  Napoleon,  never  moved  by  avaricious  or  sordid  consi- 
derations, La  Fayette's  sympathies  of  caste  were,  however, 
with  the  royalists;  and,  if  not  incapable  of  jealousy,  that  feel- 
ing, as  general,  may  have  been  excited  by  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  another  general. 
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By  oxpcllin;^  that  extremely  weak  prince  and  one  of  the  few 
rc!i)!iiniii<^  ndhorents  of  Uourbon  royalty,  Cliarlea  X.,  the 
FrcTifh  revolution  of  iSoO,  villi  its  prodigious  agitation  of  all 
the  eJeuiciit.s  of  representative  government,  not  only  in  Franco, 
but  in  lU'lgiuin,  Italy,  England,  and  elacwhcro,  anticipated 
the  Jlonaparto  liopo  of  restoration,  at  least  to  France,  and 
ponulventurc  to  power.  Two  daya  after  intelligence  of  that 
event  reached  this  country,  on  tho  r)th  of  September,  I  visited 
Josejih  at  I'oint  Breeze,  on  the  occasion  ;  where  1  found  Gene- 
ral Charles  Lallemand  (Henry  Lallemand  died  sometime  before) 
and  a  French  deputy,  Beslay,  just  from  France,  all  in  much 
excitement.  A  letter  from  Joseph,  in  answer  to  one  from 
Lallemand,  proposing  to  accompany  him  to  France,  Switzer- 
land, or  England,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  eventualities,  and 
announcing  the  principles  by  which  Joseph  would  be  governed, 
was  prepared  for  publication,  with  strong  hopes  that  no  JJour- 
bon  would  bo  enthroned,  and  that  the  resulting  question  be- 
tween a  republic  and  Napoleon  II.  would  bo  decided  by  his 
choice  by  the  nation.  Joseph's  doctrine  was,  that  the  nation 
had  the  sole  right  to  choose  and  legitimate ;  but  that  Napo- 
leon's sou  had  the  right  of  succession,  without  further  action, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  deputies  in  181'),  unless  the  nation  made 
some  other  choice.  France  ho  did  not  deem  ripe  for  a  re- 
public ;  and,  any  Bourbon  king  being  out  of  tho  question,  the 
only  alternative  was  tho  young  Napoleon ;  which  postulates 
were  argued  by  Joseph's  letter  to  Lallemand.  Soon  after, 
Lallemand  sailed  for  France,  with  Joseph's  letters  and  several 
thousand  dollars  advanced  to  him.  The  money  he  never  ac- 
counted for ;  tho  letters  he  delivered  to  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  told  him,  as  I  have  understood,  to  burn  them  ;  that  nothing 
by  or  for  the  Bonaparte  family  could  bo  done ;  but  that  the 
Orloanists  and  Bonap..rtes  had  the  same  interest  in  France, 
and  that  he  would  employ  them,  as  he  did  Lallemand,  against 
the  old  liourbons. 

Un  the  10th  of  September,  Joseph  came  again  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  sent  for  me  to  the  United  States  Hotel,  where,  after 
dining  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  read  to  me  his  seve- 
ral lettcis  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  to  her  father,  to 
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Princo  Mettornicli,  atid  to  tlio  FriMicIi  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
all  iistioitiii-^  tlic  Duke  of  lleichstadt's  ri^^htful  »iiei't'!<si(iii, 
and  piopusiiiju',  as  liLs  fatlicr's  nearest  male  relative,  to  accom- 
pany liis  rostiiration.  As  I  Hii^'j.'csted  the  propriety  of  eon- 
suiting  with  Mr.  Duponeeaii,  whose  counsel  as  a  lawyer  and 
services  as  notary  jiuiilie  Joseph  had  often  used,  we  wont  to 
liis  ofliee,  and  remained  there  in  eonferenco  till  eleven  o'eloek 
that  nijilit.  After  eonsideriii;;;  the  several  letters,  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  translate  and  publish  Josephs  answer  to 
General  Jiallein;ind,  as  aiinouneemeut  of  Joseph's  intention, 
motives,  and  principles.  lUit  next  morning,  the  -'Otli  of  Sep- 
tember, came  tidings  from  Ein-ope  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  as  Louis  I'liiiippe,  King  of  the  French,  in- 
ducing me  to  withhold  the  intended  publication  ;  of  which  I 
ijnmeiliately  inft»rme<l  Joseph,  who  had  gone  to  J'oint  iJreeze, 
and  received  his  letter  in  answer  to  mine,  approving  of  it. 
There  were  publications  in  newspapers ;  but  the  only  one  ac- 
knowledged was  Joseph's  letter  to  the  Chamlier  of  Deputies, 
dated  New  York,  the  iSth  of  September,  lS-!0.  Infornia- 
tion  that  the  French  had  chosen  a  Roiu'bon  monarch,  with 
La  Fayette's  entire  approltation,  and  with  great  promise  of 
liberal  government,  siistained  by  man}'  if  not  most  of  the 
distinguishcil  lionapai 'ists,  and  tlieir  general  employment, 
induced  «losepli,  under  such  circumstances,  merely  t(»  verify 
his  letter  to  the  de])Uties,  and  miike  notarial  registry  of  it, 
as  a  protest.  That  was  not  done  till  the  •'•Oth  of  May, 
]H:}1,  when  Judge  llopkinson  and  I  testified  before  Mr. 
])uponceau  that  we  had  seen  the  letter  towards  the  inUldU' 
of  September,  ISoO.  Judge  llopkinson  having  no  memo- 
randum, as  I  had,  to  fix  the  time  precisely,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month  was  the  jihrase  used  for  his  sake. 
Joseph  attended  at  Mr.  Duponeeau's  oifice,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  official  act  on  the  24th  of  May,  l^^;^  ;  from  which 
time  till  the  30th  of  that  month  Mr.  Duponecau  was  employed 
drawing  the  papers  in  form.  Letween  the  24th  and  -KUh  of 
May,  LSi)!,  advices  reached  here  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties Avas  dissolved  to  whom  the  letter  in  September,  IHoO,  was 
addressed ;    whereupon   Joseph   retpiired   the    official    act   to 
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boar  date  the  24th  of  May,  Avhcn  ho  attended  at  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau's  and  arrani^od  it,  instead  of  the  30th  of  May,  when 
the  registry  was  actually  completed  and  made.  These  contra- 
ventions of  the  20th  Septemher,  1830,  and  May,  1831,  fore- 
shadowed the  ill  luck  which,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
lleichstadt,  totally  marred  Joseph's  voyage  to  England,  in 
1832. 

Joseph  wrote  on  that  occasion,  probably,  to  several  confiden- 
tial persons  in  France  for  information,  to  determine  whether 
he  should  venture  there,  or  anywhere  in  Europe ;  anxious  to 
return  to  his  country,  and  hoping  that  it  might  be  as  uncle  of 
a  new  young  monarch,  to  supersede  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
question  between  monarchy  by  divine  right  and  sovereignty  of 
the  people  was  fully  presented  by  the  French  election  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  notwithstanding  whose  election  and  support 
also  by  the  English  nation,  the  Bonapartes  flattered  themselves 
that  they  would  be  recalled  from  banishment,  and  perhaps  to 
the  throne.  Among  those  Joseph  wrote  to  in  September,  1830, 
was  Count  Flahaut,  a  nobleman  of  the  imperial  creation,  reputed 
son  of  Talleyrand  by  Madame  dc  Sousa,  Avifc  of  tiie  Portuguese 
minister  in  France  during  the  Consulate  and  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. Talleyrand,  a  lover  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  not 
handsome,  and  Madame  de  Sousa,  who  was,  in  a  boat  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  on  Lake  Geneva,  being  asked  by  her,  "  If 
Madame  dc  Sousa  and  I  were  both  in  this  boat,  and  it  should 
upset^  which  would  you  save?"  wittily  replied,  "You  can 
swim,  I  believe  ?"  Count  Flahaut,  distinguished  at  the  battle 
of  "Waterloo  by  the  bravery  so  common  there,  and  jtiil  more 
by  honorable  adherence  to  the  Emperor  till  he  abdicated,  mar- 
ried an  English  lady  of  fortune. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1831,  Joseph  read  to  me  his  answer, 
dated  London  the  10th  of  March,  to  Joseph's  letter  of  inquiry 
whether  he  might  safely  go  to  England.  Count  Flahaut  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  England,  but 
unwelcome,  inasmuch  as  the  British  government  and  nation 
sided  with  Louis  Philippe,  as  king  of  the  French. 

Joseph's  first  act,  after  the  news  of  the  French  revolution, 
was  to  write  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1830,  a 
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letter,  to  be  carried  by  General  Lallemand;  but,  he  being 
detained  a  few  days  by  an  accident,  it  was  carried  by  Victor 
Beslay,  son  of  the  liberal  deputy  of  the  French  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, whom  I  met  at  Joseph's  residence.  Protesting 
against  any  Bourbon  as  ruler  of  France,  and  laying  down  his 
favorite  positions,  that  individual  families  have  duties  to  per- 
form, in  their  relations  to  nations,  but  nations  alone  have 
rights  to  exercise,  and  among  them  that  of  choosing  tlieir  own 
rulers,  Joseph  assured  La  Fayette  that,  but  for  perceiving  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  among  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  Avould  go  at  once  to  France — not  forgetting  that  his 
nephew  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  deputies,  in 
1815,  dispersed  by  foreign  bayonets.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  La  Fayette  answered,  as  his  letter  begins, 
"  with  all  the  affection  and  respect  for  the  kindnesses  of  which 
you  have  at  all  times  given  me  proofs,  and  for  wliich  my  gra- 
titude and  attachment  could  not  but  be  fortified  by  our  last 
conversation,  when  we  spoke  confidentially  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future."  His  letter  then  explains  at  large 
why  he  preferred  Louis  Philippe  to  Napoleon  —  "  your  im- 
mense and  incomparable  brother,  but  whose  system,  imbued 
with  despotism,  aristocracy,  servility,  and  war,  would,  with 
glory,  restore  those  scourges."  La  Fayette's  reasons  for  per- 
sonally preferring  Louis  Philippe  are  also  stated,  completely 
reversed  as  that  judgment  soon  came  to  be.  On  the  liJth  of 
January,  1831,  Joseph  replied  by  a  letter  (which,  having  been 
mislaid,  did  not  go  till  again  dated,  on  the  1st  of  April,  with  a 
postscript),  defending  the  Emperor,  "  forced  by  the  English 
to  war,  and  by  war  to  dictatorship ;  which  four  words  contain 
the  whole  history  of  the  Empire,  whose  aristocracy  was  but 
the  method  of  reconciling  Europe  to  it."  After  Joseph's  ar- 
rival in  England,  La  Fayette  wrote  to  him  again,  the  13th  of 
October,  1832,  in  terms  of  grateful  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment ;  to  which,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1832,  Joseph 
replied,  with  similar  regard. 

Joseph  received  many  letters,  from  various  persons  in 
France,  encouraging  his  return,  by  assurances  of  the  favorable 
state  of  public  opinion  to  the  imperial  family,  and  to  its  junc- 
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tion  with  the  republicans,  to  constitute  a  national  party  against 
the  royalists.  Victor  Beslay,  ■whom  I  met  at  Point  Breeze 
the  preceding  September,  wrote  to  that  effect,  as  ditl  also  Co- 
lonel Coombes  (afterwards  killed  before  Constantino,  in  Al- 
giers), whose  letters  Joseph  read  to  me  the  4th  of  April,  1831. 
At  the  same  time,  he  read  to  me  a  letter  from  one  of  the  two 
sons  of  Fouche,  who  came  to  this  country,  each  with  the  title 
of  Count  Otrante,  according  to  the  French,  unlike  the  English, 
method  or  license  of  distributing  a  father's  title  in  parcels 
among  all  his  sons,  instead  of  leaving  it  exclusively  to  the 
eldest.  As  before  mentioned,  Fouche  died  at  Eliza  Bonaparte, 
Princess  of  Bacchiocci's  residence,  near  Trieste,  completely  dis- 
gi'aced  by  the  Bourbons  he  helped  to  restore,  and  repentant 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  to  the  Bonapartcs :  rich  enough 
to  make  his  several  sons  rich ;  two  of  whom,  after  having 
been  kindly  received  by  Bernadotte,  as  King  of  Sweden, 
came  to  this  country.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  his  constant 
benevolence,  having  made  them  welcome  at  his  residence, 
Avhere  I  met  one  of  them,  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolution 
of  1830,  employed  him  to  take  his  letters  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  to  her  father,  and  to  Prince  Mctternich.  On 
the  4th  of  April,  1831,  Joseph  read  to  me  Count  Otrante's 
answer,  dated,  I  forget  where,  in  Prussia,  stating  that  he 
had  delivered  all  the  letters  to  Metternich,  who  promised  an 
answer.  The  Count  Otrante  added,  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  stated  that  he  had  conversed  with  him.  No  answer  to 
any  of  these  letters  was  ever  received.  The  impression 
in  Joseph's  family  was,  that  Metternich  never  delivered 
them. 

Besides  the  many  letters  and  messages  received  by  Count 
Survilliers,  in  1831,  came  M.  Goubard,  a  portrait  painter, 
and  M.  Orsi,  son  of  a  Leghorn  banker,  in  December  of 
that  year,  sent  by  Ilortensia,  the  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  her  son  Louis,  urging  Joseph  to  go,  assuring  him  that  the 
movement  was  propitious  for  overcoming  Louis  Philippe ; 
who,  though   they  did  not   prevail  on  him  to  go,  yet  their 
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coming  impressed  him  with  strong  hopes,  and  tended  toward 
the  resolution  which  he  finally  took. 

The  centre  of  Bonaparte  attraction  and  hope  of  the  family, 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch,  was  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt,  then  a  fine,  handsome,  intelligent  youth,  twenty 
years  of  age.  Procluiraed  successively  King  of  Rome,  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  Austrian  Prince,  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  birth,  life,  and  death 
of  that  offspring  of  Napoleon's  rash  ambition,  and,  as  was  be- 
lieved, completion  of  his  utmost  hopes,  were  among  the  most 
romantic  occurrences  of  the  imperial  reverse,  the  lamentable 
catastrophe  of  which  began  with  the  marvellous  consummation 
of  that  child's  being  torn,  apparently  dead,  from  his  mother, 
and,  for  several  minutes,  without  sign  of  life,  ushered  into  the 
■world.  Brought  up  in  the  close  but  kind  seclusion  of  the 
Austrian  imperial  family,  and  there  deprived  of  his  first  name, 
Napoleon  II.  lived  to  man's  estate,  without  knowing  whose 
son  he  was,  or  ever  hearing  of  his  father's  exploits,  filling  the 
■whole  globe,  except  the  son's  otherwise  well-informed  and  in- 
quisitive understanding.  Instructed  by  those  who  destroyed 
and  ruined  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  at  last  ap- 
prised, by  Marmont,  of  his  marvellous  paternity  and  all  ita 
prodigies.  Such  disclosures  were  enough  to  unhinge  any  mind, 
and  in  that  of  a  youth  so  deeply  interested,  full  of  intelligence, 
distracted  between  admiration  for  his  hero-father  and  habitual 
veneration  for  his  affectionate  imperial  grandfather,  excited  a 
storm  of  conflicting  emotions,  which  the  French  revolution 
I'aised  to  intolerable  perplexity.  The  immediate  author  of 
his  father's  ruin  was  the  son's  informer.  The  father's  Bour- 
bon supplanters  had  banished  the  son  and  all  his  family  from 
France,  on  pain  of  death.  At  an  English  ambassador's  young 
Napoleon  became  acquainted  with  Marmont.  Another  of 
his  father's  generals,  Maison,  was  the  ambassador  at  Vienna 
of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  with  jealous  rigor,  continued  the  law 
of  banishment  against  the  Bonapartes.  Revolution  threat- 
ened, war  appeared  inevitable.  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
was,  like  most  other  princes,  bred  to  &yjns.  Not  to  use  them 
in  case  of  war  would  be  disreputable ;  to  bear  them  against 
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either  Fnmce  oi*  Austria  would  be  unnatural.     Vienna  was 
thronged  by  emissiirios  from  France  and  for  France,  and  from 
the  IJonapartes,  from  various  places  of  their  dispersion,  in 
Europe  and  America.     Montbcl,  one  of  the  ministers  expelled 
with  Charles  X.,  a  refugee  at  Vienna,  whose  position  and  as- 
sociations gave  him  the  best  opportunities  of  indubitable  infor- 
mation, snys,  tliat  a  personage,  Avhose  name  was  celebrated  in 
the  fasts  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and  mixed  with 
every  epoch  of  their  revolutionary  convulsions,  always  famed 
for  talents  by  the  various  parties  he  served,  Fouche,  visited  the 
Austrian  capital,  with  positive  proposals  for  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  under  the  veil  of  a  quite  diftercnt  mission,  Avhose  proposal 
was  listened  to  with  such  chilling  coldness  that  he  soon  went 
away.     Numerous  other  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  young 
duke   to  show  himself  either  in  France  or  Italy ;    carefully 
developed  by  circumstantial  expositions,  explaining  the  state 
of  parties  and  resources,  their  means   and  objects,  and  the 
danger  to  all  the  rest  of  Europe  of  leaving  France  without  a 
settled  government.     "What  do  you  want,"  said  Metternich, 
"  and  what  do  you  expect  from  us?"     *'  That  you  will  let  the 
young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  be  taken  to  the  frontiers  of  Franco, 
whore  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  name  will,  in  an  instant,  over- 
turn the  frail,  tottering  edifice,  weighing  down  our  country 
and  menacing  yours  with  ruin.     We  want  monarchy  by  inhe- 
ritance, but  with  the  will  of  the  people  declared  by  universal 
suffrage."     "  What  guarantee  would  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
have  for  his  future  ?"     "  The  ramparts  that  would  surround 
him  of  French  love  and  courage."     Metternich  rejected  all 
these  instances,  until  young  Napoleon,  not  long  after,  expired, 
under  the  agitation,  distress,  and  disappointment  of  his  pre- 
dicament.    Perhaps  the   bravest,  certainly  the  most   adven- 
turous, of  his  Bonaparte  rescuers,  like  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
lemc,  whom  Napoleon  called  the  only  man  of  her  family,  was 
Eliza's  only  child,  married  to   the  Italian  Count   Camarata, 
who  boldly  undertook,  by  herself,  to  snatch  her  cousin,  the 
young  Napoleon,  from  Austrian  thraldom,   and   display  him 
before  the  French  nation.     What  the  result  of  her  success 
Avouid  have  been  cannot  be  said;  but  that  it  would  have  driven 
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Louis  Philippe   from  France,   as  triumpliantly  as   Napoleon 
drove  Louis  XVIIL,  is  as  certain  as  the  excitability  of  French 
enthusiasm   and  the   romantic    spirit    of   French    adventure. 
One  evening,  as  the   Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  mounting  the 
staircase  of  the  palace,  a  young  woman,  wrapped  in  a  Scotch 
plaid  cloak,  rapidly  approached  him,  seized  his  hand,  which, 
in  mute  fervour,  she  kissed,  with  a  look  of  extreme  tenderness. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  cried  the  prince's  attendant, 
both  of  them  astonislied.     "What  do  you  mean?"     "  Wlio 
shall  refuse,"  said  she,  with  exalted  animation,  "my  kissing 
the  hand  of  my  sovereign's  son  ?"  and  then  disappeared.     A 
full-length  likeness  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  when  a  young 
girl,  was  among  the  statues  at  Point  Breeze :    remarkable 
always  for  her  strong  resemblance  to  Xapoleon  in  face,  mind, 
and  disposition.    With  the  most  active  imagination  and  daunt- 
less resolution,  she  excels  in  riding  on   horseback,  handling 
fire-arms,  and  other  attributes  of  masculine  spirit.     Leaving 
her  Italian  residence,  she  repaired  to  Vienna,  wiMmnt  any  dis- 
guise or  male  protector,  established  herself  at  the  Swan  Hotel, 
in  the  nmch  frequented  street  Carynthia,  rode  in  the  Prater 
and  about  the  environs  of  Vienna,  wherever  there  Avas  any 
chance  of  meeting  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  and  for  a  long  time 
sought  in  vain  opportunities  of  personal  communication  with 
him.     Accosting  him,  as  before  described,  one  evening  she  at 
length  contrived  to  have  a  letter  laid  on  his  table,  which  it 
took  a  wliole  week  after  it  was  written  to  get  there,  dated  the 
17th,  but  not  received  by  him  till  the  24th  of  November,  1831, 
signed  with  her  name,  Napoleone  Camarata,  stating  that  the 
man  who  delivered  it  would  take  charge  of  the  prince's  answer, 
and  that,  if  he  was  a  man  of  honor,  he  would  not  refuse  her 
one.     "  It  is  the  third  time  I  have  written  to  you.     Let  me 
know  if  you  have  received  my  letters,  and  whether  you  mean 
to  act  as  an  Austrian  archduke  or  a  French  prince.     If  the 
former,  give  me  back  my  letters.     Destroying  me,  will  elevate 
your  condition ;  but,  if  you  take  my  advice,  and  act  like  a  r.;^n, 
you  will  see  how  obstacles  give  way  to  a  strong,  calm  will. 
You  will  find  a  thousand  ways  of  speaking  Avith  me,  which  I 
cannot  take  alone.     You  can  have  no  hope,  but  in  yourself. 
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Let  not  the  idea  present  itself  to  you  of  confidinrf  in  any  one. 
Know  that  if  I  asked  to  speak  with  you  before  a  hundred  wit- 
nesses, my  request  would  be  refused.  Know  that  you  are 
dead  for  whatever  is  French  —  for  your  family.  In  the  name 
of  the  hoiriblo  torments  to  which  the  kings  of  Europe  have 
condemned  your  father  ;  think  of  that  agony  of  the  banished 
by  which  they  made  him  expiate  the  crime  of  having  been  too 
generous  to  them  ;  think  that  you  are  his  son  —  that  his  dying 
eyes  were  fixed  on  your  image.  Penetrate  yourself  Avitb  so 
many  horrors,  and  impose  on  their  authors  no  other  punish- 
ment than  seeing  you  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  Take 
advantage  of  the  moment.  Prince.  I  have,  perhaps,  said  too 
much.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  if 
you  use  my  letters  to  destroy  ue,  the  idea  of  your  baseness  will 
cause  me  more  pain  than  all  that  others  can  make  me  suffer." 
The  Camarata's  romantic  adventure  came  to  iiothing.  Her 
cousin,  grandson  of  Maria  Theresa  and  son  of  Napoleon,  had 
been  too  well  schooled  in  Austrian  pupillage,  to  countenance 
her.  Handing  her  letters  and  telling  her  adventure  to  his 
tutor,  the  young  duke  gave  her  no  answer.  She  was  left  un- 
molested, and  he  continued  perplexed  till  he  died.  His  illness 
increased  so  rapidly  that  Metternich,  in  the  Emperor's  absence, 
granted  the  physician's  desire,  that  the  moribund  youth  should 
try  a  change  of  air  :  permitting  him  to  travel  anywhere,  except 
in  France.  Delighted  with  that,  his  first  and  last  liberty,  the 
prince  was  preparing  to  visit  Naples.  But  his  symptoms  grew 
much  worse ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1831,  he  expired,  in 
the  room  where  his  father  slept,  when  he  dictated  to  his  future 
Bon's  grandfather  the  peace,  of  which  the  dearest  trophy  was 
the  Austrian  wife  he  there  conquered,  in  whose  arms  to  dream 
of  perpetuating  their  dynasty,  but  who,  from  the  corpse  of  her 
imperial  orphan  son,  returned  to  her  one-eyed  paramour  and 
bastards  in  Parma. 

On  the  0th  of  April,  1881,  Joseph  read  to  mo  a  letter  from 
Baron  Meneval  (his  former  secretary,  and  the  Emperor's,  and 
who  attended  the  Empress  when  she  returned  from  Fratiee  to 
Germiiny),  and  a  letter  from  Count  Cornaro,  who  luid  boon  an 
aid-de-camp   of   Eugene   Beuuharnois,   both  letters  dated   in 
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Paris,  and  abounding  with  particulars  unfavorable  to  Louis 
Philippe  and  promising  for  the  Bonapartes.  Cornaro's  letter, 
.addressed  to  Joseph  as  "your  majesty,"  stated  that  cither 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  or  Louis,  the  son  of  Louis,  married  to 
Joseph's  younger  daughter,  C'harlottc,  would  be  chosen  king 
of  Italy.  Many  other  accounts,  from  appointed  agents  as  well 
as  friendly  correspondents  in  France  and  England,  encouraged 
Joseph's  return,  and  recommended  certain  expenditures,  which, 
to  no  great  amount  and  to  no  good  end,  he  incurred  for  agents 
and  presses  to  advance  his  family :  one,  I  remember,  for  the 
Globe  newspaper. 

In  November,  1831,  Mr.  Poinsett,  since  minister  to  Mexico 
and  Secretary  of  War,  returned  from  Europe,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  Duke  of  Rcichsiadt  would  be 
called  to  the  French  throne,  if  his  uncle  Joseph  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement ;  to  whom,  at  Mr.  Poinsett's  in- 
stance, I  made  it  known.  Joseph  then  read  to  me  a  letter 
from  Victor  Hugo,  confirming  Mr.  Poinsett's  impression ;  also 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Stockoe  (who  had  been  with  the  Emperor  at 
St.  Helena),  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  note  from  Lord  Grey  to 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  conceding  Joseph's  right  to  visit  England 
unmolested,  but  denying  its  propriety.  On  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1831,  Joseph  read  to  mo  letters  from  Count  Cornaro 
and  Madame  de  St.  Jean  d'Angcly,  dated  Paris,  from  Achilles 
Murat,  in  Brussels,  and  from  M.  Peugnct,  at  New  York,  just 
arrived  from  France,  all  strongly  urging  Joseph  to  place  him- 
self in  England  or  Switzerland,  at  hand  to  sustain  a  movement 
for  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  and  restoration  of  the  Bo- 
napartes, which  these  letters  represented  as  highly  probable. 
The  republicans  were  said  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Bonapartists, 
for  whom,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Mauguin,  Salverte, 
Laraarque,  D'Argenson,  and  other  members,  were  mentioned 
as  favorable  to  Napoleon  II.  Neither  money  nor  any  kind  of 
clandestine  contrivance  was  deemed  necessary  or  advisable, 
according  to  those  accounts,  or  would  be  of  any  avail,  but 
events  would  dovelope  themselves,  and  all  that  need  be  done 
was  to  be  at  hand  to  second  them.  Joseph  canu^  to  Philadel- 
phia on  the  24th  of  December,  1831,  to  get  Stephen  Girard 
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to  buy  the  Black  Ilivor  lands  ho  had  purchased  of  Lcvay  do 
Chauniont ;  to  be  sold,  ho  told  mc,  at  almost  any  price,  in 
order  to  raise  fuiuls  for  his  voyage,  resolved  to  bo  undertaken 
next  spring,  should  the  Reform  Bill  become  an  Englitdi  Act  of 
Parliament ;  for  in  that  reform  he  appeared  to  place  much  hope 
of  French  movement  to  produce  imperial  restoration.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  of  his  visiting  Philadelphia  to  bargain  with 
Stephen  Girard,  that  aged  French  republican  died  of  an  attack 
of  influenza,  his  demise  being  one  of  the  several  untoward  cir- 
cumstances which,  with  his  nephew's  unexpected  death  encoun- 
tering Joseph  Bonaparte  on  his  landing  in  England,  continually 
counteracted  all  his  plans,  until  at  Inst,  with  his  nephew  Louis 
Napoleon's  frustrated  attempt  forcibly  to  overthrow  Louis 
Philippe,  disappointment  broke  doAvn  Joseph's  health  and 
hastened  his  dissolution. 

Early  in  June,  1831,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  my  former 
Bonapartist  friend  M.  Serrurier  (the  Emperor's  minister  in  this 
country  at  his  downfal)  and  his  charming  wife.  Degraded  for 
his  unluckily  hasty,  hearty  adhesion  to  the  Emperor  during  his 
last  hundred  days,  and  reduced  thereby  to  insignificance,  ^L  !Ser- 
rurier  lived  fifteen  years  in  retirement  and  poverty.  One  of 
Louis  Philippe's  early  acts  was  to  reappoint  him  to  the  American 
mission,  in  which  he  officiated  till  soon  after  that  pacific  but 
able  king's  seeming  controversy  with  President  Jackson,  for 
the  French  indemnity  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  paid  by  Franco 
to  the  United  States,  drove  M.  Serrurier  home  from  this  coun- 
try, where  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  brother  of  his  former 
monarch.  In  I80I,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  M.  Beaumont, 
commissioned  by  the  French  king  to  report  on  the  subject  of 
American  prisons,  and  recommended  personally  by  letters  of 
introduction  from  Levett  Harris,  American  charge  d'affaires  in 
Paris,  came  to  the  United  States,  also,  I  believe,  Avithout  see- 
ing Joseph  Bonaparte.  This  country,  full  of  imperial  French 
fugitives  in  ISla,  as  ten  years  before  it  was  of  royal  emigrants, 
including  Louis  Philippe,  by  his  election  in  1830  as  king,  re- 
turned them  all  but  the  Bonaparte  family  to  their  own  country. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1831-2,  the  following  spring  and 
summer,  Joseph  still  lingered  here,  but  bent  on  his  European 
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vovagp.     Tlis  argument  was,  that,  as  eldest  of  tlio  Etriporor's 
family,  it  was  his  duty  to  aflord  his  adherents  the  ()j(portu)iity, 
whU'li  tlicy  nearly  all  assured  him  was  good,  for  restoring  the 
Bonaparte  authority.     Peter,   one  of  the  sons  of  Luoien,  a 
wild,  handsome  youth,  sent  by  Joseph  to  serve  under  (iencral 
Rantander,  in  South  America,  Avas  Avith  him  at  Point  Breeze 
in  May,  1832.     On  the  Sth  of  that  month,  Joseph  told  mc 
that,  although  he  considered  things  unpromising  for  the  Duko 
of  Beichstadt,  yet  his  agent  in  Vienna  wrote  that  they  were 
favorable,  anu   that   Prince  Mctternich  desired  him  to  stay 
there.      On  the  7th  of  J.dy,  1832,  Colonel  Collins  arrived 
from  Vienna,  and  by  his  accounts  determined  Joseph  to  go. 
Cohmel  Collins  had  been  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Excels- 
mans,  was  Flemish  born,  had  a  brother  employed  in  the  Aus- 
trian court,  and  assured  Joseph  that  things  were  ripe  for  the 
plans  by  which  Napoleon  IL  was  to  be  enthroned  in  France. 
Colonel  Collins  remained,  I  believe,  at  Point  Breeze  till  his 
departure  with  Josc})h  for  England.     On  the  7th  of  July,  1832, 
I  met  him  there,  together  with  M.  Lacostc,  now  consul-general 
of  the  French  Bei)ublic  in  this  country,  who  was  a  frecjuent 
guest  and  constant  adherent  of  Joseph  Boiuiparte.     On  the 
liHli  of  July,  1832,  he  called  to  take  leave  of  mo     Alarming 
accounts  were  in  the  public  journals  of  tln^  extreme  illness  and 
probable  death  of  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt,  which  I  was  about 
mentioning  to  his  uncle ;  but,  perceiving  that  any  such  intima- 
tion would  prove   extremely  unwelcome,  as  every  thing  was 
fixed  for  his  sailing  next  dav,  I  checked  myself,  without  allu- 
sion to  them,     lie  was  in  excellent  spirits  and  liealth,  hopeful, 
though  not  sanguine,  of  a  prosperous  voyage.     Next  day,  the 
20th  of  July,   1832,  he  endiarked  from  Philadelphia,  in  the 
ship  Alexander,  Cajitain  i>rown,  with  Colonel  Ccdllus  ;  Joseph's 
secretary,  Ca])tain  Sari,  his  wife  and  three  children ;  M.  Louis 
Mailhird,  Joseph's   most   confidential  attendant  during  many 
3'ears,  now  his  testamentary  executor ;  Parrot,  the  cook  who 
came  with  Joseph  lO  America;  three  other  men-servants,  and 
one  female.     Oeneral  Thomas  Cadwalader,  going  to  Europe 
for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the  five  per 
cent,  stocks,  as  mentioned  in  my  Chapter  12,  Vol.  ii.,  page 
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273,  MXMit  f('llow-passcii;ior  in  tlio  saiiio  vessel.  On  the  lOtli 
of  Auf^iist,  ^M•2,  tliey  rcacluMl  Liverixiol ;  wlicrc  tlio  ])il()t  who 
Itourilt'd  tlioii"  vessel  ;^iive  Josejth  his  first  inteUi<^('Hoo  of  tho 
Duke  of  Kciehstiult'a  ileatli.  Eiieoura^eil,  by  the  enactment 
of  the  English  lleforui  liill,  to  believe  that  establishing^  pojiu- 
lav  sovereij^iity  in  En^^land  would  help  to  overthrow  divine 
rif^ht  royalty  in  France,  urj^ed  by  several  of  his  own  family 
and  many  of  their  advocates,  and  considering  that  his  position 
and  his  duty  re()uired  him  to  aftbrd,  by  his  personal  presence, 
an  ojiportunity  to  the  imperialists  to  try  their  strength  with 
the  nation,  the  senior  male  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
ventured  to  place  himself  in  England,  at  hand  for  any  French 
movement.  His  mother's  extreme  old  age,  and  his  wife's  feeble 
health,  were  ostensible  motives  for  the  voyage.  His  mother's 
plain  good  sense  and  strong  aflection  for  the  son  who,  after 
raising  her  Innuble  family  to  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  had 
been  torturetl  to  death  in  English  imprisonment,  revolted  at 
the  residence  of  any  of  lier  children  in  England,  and  disap- 
proved of  Joseph's  going  there ;  but  his  brothers,  Lucien  and 
Jerome,  both  needy  and  extravagant ;  liis  brother  Louis's  son, 
Louis  Nai)oleon,  now  Presideiit  of  the  French  Itepublic ;  Eu- 
gene Beauharnois's  son,  the  iJuke  of  Leuchtenburg ;  Joseph's 
younger  daughter,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Louis's  eldest  son,  and 
many  of  the  French,  discontented  with  Bourbon  government, 
visited  Joseph  in  England.  An  effort  was  made  there  to  unite 
the  rcitublican  with  the  imperial  party,  on  which  errand 
Messrs.  Bastide,  Rouen,  Thibodeaux,  and  Thomas,  all  repub- 
licans, visited  Joseph,  and  held  long  confidential  consul- 
tations Avith  him,  in  London.  Some  of  the  French  military 
men,  unable  to  go  there,  met,  by  appointment,  at  Ostend, 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  President  of  the  republic,  who 
reported,  on  his  return  to  his  uncle,  encouraging  accounts  from 
La  Fayette  and  Lafitte.  Louis  Napoleon,  young,  ardent,  and 
sanguine,  Avent  so  far  in  the  projected  fusion  of  the  imi)erial 
and  republican  parties  as  to  ask  in  marriage  one  of  La  Fay- 
ette's granddaughters.  But  the  attempted  union  of  parties 
failed,  as  Joseph  believed,  by  reason  of  Louis  riiilinpc's  suc- 
ceeding to  got  the  republicans  to  rc(|uire  conditiuns  to  which 
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Joseph  would  not  suhsi-ribe.  Lucien  and  Joromo  were  not 
parties  to  tliat  jirojectcil  alliance.  Louis's  son,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, agri-ed  with  Joseph  in  iill  but  one  thing:  the  senior  was 
invariably  opposed  to  all  rash,  [)recipitate  movement ;  wheresis 
the  young  man,  more  enterprising,  insisted  on  immediate 
action. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1832,  Joseph,  by  a  kind  letter, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  which  he  condescended  to  lionor 
me,  "though  ho  had  no  news  to  give,  always  Avaiting  for  answers 
to  demands,  to  enable  him  to  see  what  was  to  be  his  future,  of 
which  he  knew  no  more  than  the  first  day  of  his  arrival. 
Still  he  wrote,  firmly  convinced  that  I  was  one  of  his  Ameri- 
can friends  who  most  regretted  the  fatal  tidings  which  met  his 
landing  at  Liverpool.  His  reception  by  the  population  at 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  that  which  ho  received  from  all 
classes,  astonished  him,  and  very  agreeably.  Opinion  was 
quite  changed  ;  and,  by  the  good  will  he  experienced,  he  might 
think  himself  in  the  United  States.  It  had  been  out  of  his 
power  to  visit  Italy,  notwithstanding  pressing  instances  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  both  very  ill  there.  All  that  had  been 
published  of  his  mother's  will  was  mere  invention,  for  what 
purpose  he  did  not  know.  He  knew  no  more  in  London  about 
peace  or  war  than  was  known  in  Philadelphia.  lie  found  the 
public  mind  in  Europe  much  Americanized.  I  must  not  doubt 
how  hapj)y  he  was  to  say  what  he  could  of  our  happy  country ; 
which  satisfied  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  by  performing  [he  duty 
of  a  man  of  truth."  On  the  13th  of  January,  1833,  he  wrote 
that  he  "  hoped  to  sec  me  in  the  United  States  before  the  close 
of  that  year,  hoping  that  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  think 
that  nothing  but  a  sentiment  of  duty  would  detain  him  in  Eu- 
rope, lie  was  not  yet  able  to  go  to  Italy.  Ilis  youngest 
daughter  had  joined  him  in  London ;  and  in  the  spring  they 
would  see  about  it."  On  the  11th  of  February,  1833,  he  wrote 
that  "he  had  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Carolina ;  desiring 
mo,  if  I  saw  Mr.  Clay,  to  recall  him  to  that  gentleman's  recol- 
lection, by  whose  reception  at  Washington,  on  the  point  of  bis 
departure,  he  had  been  much  gralilied.  Nothing  bhuuld  bo 
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omittoil  to  preserve  tlio  union  of  the  States,  which  some  modi- 
iicatioiis  of  tlie  tarift'  otight  ii»»t  to  affVct.  Union  could  not  be 
j»uichase(l  at  too  hi^li  a  price.  Its  injiry  wouhl  give  free 
scope  to  the  cahunnious  outbreaks  of  the  pufl'cra  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  middle  uj^es.  Europe  is  far  from  being  at  ease. 
Tlic  |)riiiciples  of  the  two  ages  are  at  issue.  Tiie  majority  are 
everywhere  agreed  to  march  with  the  ago  ;  organized  minorities 
are  invested  with  all  the  intluences  and  all  the  powers  conferred 
by  existing  jjolitical  organizations.  Great  riches  are  also  ct)a- 
lesced  among  themselves  to  remain  what  they  are,  and  even, 
God  helping,  to  become  what  they  were  in  the  good  old  tiH;es. 
The  issue  will  be  favorable  to  the  progress  of  human  reason  : 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  foreseen  success  ma^  not  be  the 
impromptu  you  desire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  bo 
with  you  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  misery  is  extreme 
here.  He  did  not  think  that  at  any  epoch  of  history  a  nation 
has  been  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  fiscal  duties,  ren- 
dering the  existence  of  every  individual  a  prolilem.  I'arlia- 
ment  la  asscnd)led,  and  much  expected  fnmi  its  deliberations. 
But  you  get  the  English  papers,  and  know  as  much  as  1  do  of 
the  country." 

He  continued  to  write  thence  throughout  1833,  '34,  and 
part  of  1835,  much  in  the  same  way.  "No  individual,"  he 
said,  "  was  of  ai»y  avail ;  movements  must  be  the  acts  of  mul- 
titudes." Disappointed  in  expectations,  never  sanguine,  ho 
looked  anxiously  to  permanent  return  to  this  country.  In  a 
letter  of  the  3d  of  May,  1834,  he  wrote  — 

"What  is  passing  in  Europe  justifies  the  apprehensions  you  had  three 
years  since.  Kniriand  is  the  only  shelter  from  the  Floly  Alliance;  ami  not 
so  jyooil  us  America.  You  are  very  happy  there.  Try  to  be  convinced  of 
it,  and  to  preserve  your  huppincss," 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1S34,  ho  w^-ote  — 

"In  France  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  despotism  has  supplanted  the  reign 
of  order  and  liberty,  with  which  good  people  flattered  themselves,  and  tiie 
rogues  who  raised  to  the  throne  the  son  of  Philip  Egalite.  They  have 
gathered  the  grain  they  planted.  The  nation  was  violated,  after  three  days, 
by  certain  deputies,  either  sold  or  duped.  It  is  poor  consolation  fiir  you  and 
tne  to  have  predicted  what  has  ha|)pcned ;  and  1  should  be  with  you  aa 
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iiieiil  III  ii;,'lit  'II  |M)liticri,  to  ttlliiw  iiic  to  III)  iiMil  hny  a  liixt  tiircwill  to 
orto^fi'iiiiriaii  iimiIImt  and  ii  ^ii-k  wit'o,  liolh  i^'i'ii-n  of  the  iiiorit  iiiikiIk;  miIikj 
iind  !-iililinie  rcsoiiitioii.  I  am  more  than  tjver  (lisi.riiHlci|  willi  l''.iiro|ii',  iiiul 
if  I  could  hope  to  onatcii  frnni  it  tny  mother  and  wife,  without  frariiiL'  to  Iohr 
them  IkiIIi  on  the  way,  yoii  would  not  Ih'  ih'liiynd  in  srt.Mii^  iim  all  on  ymir 
happy  ^ho^l•H.  Hut,  ap|)relieiidin;;  the  tiuc  of  the  Trojan,  I  i^ivc  one  riioro 
ycnr  to  filial  piety  and  conjiiirul  love.  I'olitics  have  tiotluiii,'  to  do  w  iili  the 
prolongation  of  my  t^tay  in  Kuropi;.  I  hclieve  that  time  has  n('i'oiiiplit<hi'd, 
and  that  the  time  Iuim  already  come,  winch  we  predicted  three  yi'iirs  ii^ro, 
when  tho.xo  who  made  \>-',\{)  are  lli(.'ni.-elves  uiiahle  .-ati'iy  to  eoiidiict  tlio 
bark  liir  tliot^e  who  will  take  cliar;,'t.'  of  it  after  them.  See  what  has  heliillnn 
your  hero,  .\othin;;  ];;ooil,  in  the  end,  came  of  a  had  jiriiieiple.  Tho 
iiriurpalion  of  national  jiovvcr  hy  certain  individuals,  whatever  miiy  he  iImmt 
fjood  ([ualities,  cannot  have  the  assent  of  the  popular  masses.  Fever  is  in 
their  blood;  who  is  the  man  of  force  to  appease  il  and  restrain  them? 
America  oilers  a  better  destiny.  I  send  you  a  work  less  irrational  tinn  so 
many  others  with  which  the  tactions  inundate  the  public  on  Napoleon,  to 
which  I  have  added  some  iiHiririnal  notes." 

That  book  and  lotter  were  broii^xbt  to  me  from  Eii^xlimd  by 
the  Count  of  Survillier.s'  eook,  bi'foro  married  in  this  country, 
and  anxious  to  rt'tnrn  to  it,  beiiij^  succeeded  in  En^hiiid  by 
Chandoleiir,  tlie  Emperor's  cook  at  St.  Helena.  In  a  letter  of 
the  27th  of  August,  LS-U,  ho  wrote  — 

"The  misfortune  is,  that  you  and  I  were  right  four  years  ago.  Would 
to  God  we  had  been  inistaki;ii,  and  that  the  three  days' revolution,  ending 
by  a  jrreat  political  crime,  the  usurpation,  by  n  few  individuals,  of  tho 
popular  jK)W(!r,  raisin<j  to  tho  throne  an  indiviiiiial  not  voted  by  the  people, 
had  not  borne  its  fruits.  But  injustice  produces  only  injustice  and  public 
misfortune.  Try  to  live  quietly,  in  order  to  escape  the  grave  which  encloses 
Europe,  and  from  which  no  one  is  able  to  emerfje.  Or  rather  preserve, 
where  you  are,  that  spirit  of  ciiuality,  which  is  individual  justice,  which  I 
will  come  to  enjoy,  and  we  will  make  vows  tliat  Europe  may  enjoy  too, 
when  tired  of  the  system  of  deception,  of  venality,  of  sordid  inlertst,  of 
envenomed  hatreds  anion<j  all  classes  of  society,  who  are  themselves 
labored  by  the  (hnnon  of  avarice  to  .=uch  a  deirree  that,  in  order  to  reach 
wealth,  ihey  will  have  only  lar^'e  budjfets,  of  which  the  proceeds  are  dis- 
puted at  the  expense  of  the  people,  kept  under  by  the  billion  of  soldiers  that 
cover  Europe." 

On  the  18th  of  October,  18o."),  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  ship  Monongahela,  Ca^jtaiu  Brown,  after  three  years' 
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residence  in  England,  ■where  tlio  social  tone,  tlie  climate,  the 
facilities  lor  personal  interconrsc  with  his  brothers  and  other 
Tnembors  of  his  family,  all  pleased  him.  But  the  expense  of 
liviiiij  as  he  deemed  it  proper,  was  very  great  —  one  year,  I 
holiovc,  as  much  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Still  he  was 
gralilicd  on  the  whole  ;  and,  on  the  81st  of  December,  1835, 
told  me  that  actual  practical  comparison  between  England  and 
America  had  changed  some  of  his  opinions  in  favor  of  that 
country  against  this.  In  April,  18-30,  he  told  mc  that  Lucien, 
in  and  from  England,  urged  Joseph  to  establish  himself  in 
England,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  any  favorable  opportunity. 
Lueion  was  poor  and  expensive,  and,  I  believe,  found  Joseph 
accommodating  for  his  wants.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  his  returning  to  Europe,  where  his  visit,  he  said,  had  been 
very  expensive,  as  he  had  to  live  beyond  his  means,  among  the 
very  opulent,  whose  style  of  living  was  very  ostentatious. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  however,  added  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  his  funds  (he  told  me,  sometime  afterwards,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand).  The  impression  had  been,  he  said, 
that  he  Avas  an  inferior  man,  aiul  he  believed  that  personal 
intercourse  with  him  in  Europe  had  tended,  and  would  still 
further  tend  to  remove  that  impression.  As  his  hopes  were  in 
popidar  elevation,  he  relied  much  on  O'Connell  and  reform. 
With  all  those  impressions,  and  additional  means  of  living  at 
least  another  year  in  England,  he  suddenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  there  again.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1830,  he  wrote  to 
nie  from  New  York,  that  he  was  there  to  embark  on  the  first 
of  July,  as  he  did  in  the  ship  Philadelphia,  Captain  Morgan, 
for  Ijondun ;  whence  he  wrote  to  me,  on  the  lOtli  of  August, 
1830,  that  he  was  not  then  allowed  to  gT)  to  Italy,  but  in  per- 
fect health,  and  begged  me  to  believe  he  stated  nothing  but 
the  truth,  when  declaring  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  one  day  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Next  spring,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1837,  he  wrote,  complaining  of  the  detestable  climate, 
where  tlie  sun  was  seldom  visible ;  all  his  household  had  had 
the  inlluenza,  and  had  foiuid  the  first  three  years  of  his 
London  residence  much  more  agreeable  in  temperature  than 
the  lust. 
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Ills  nephew's  attempt  at  Strasbourg,  in  October,  1830,  to 
overthrow  tlie  government  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  mude 
not  only  without  Joseph's  knowledge,  but  extremely  against 
his  settled  and  pronounced  judgment  of  what  was  best.  lie 
was  inliexibly  opposed  to  all  conspiracy,  insurrection,  and  vio- 
lence of  any  sort;  firmly  convinced  that  all  any  lionapartc 
could  or  should  do  was  to  follow  spontaneous  popular  move- 
ments, not  lead  or  force  them.  I  have  understood  (but  not 
from  Joseph,  whom  I  never  heard  mention  the  subject)  tliat 
the  Strasbourg  revolt  was  better  planned,  more  formidable, 
and  more  likely  to  succeed  than  its  immediate  and  ap|)arently 
easy  defeat  indicated.  Louis  Napoleon,  arrested,  tried,  con- 
demned, pardoned,  banished,  and  transported  to  South  Ame- 
rica, came  to  the  United  States,  spent  a  month  or  two  in  New 
York,  and  hastened  to  Switzerland,  where  his  mother  was 
very  ill. 

On  tlie  30th  of  September,  1838,  Joseph  landed,  from  Eng- 
land, in  America,  with  M.  Thiebaut,  as  secretary,  in  place  of 
Captain  Sari,  and  M.  Thiebaut's  daughter,  instead  of  Madaino 
Sari,  as  the  lady  of  his  household.  In  April,  1839,  his  family 
was  distressed  by  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte, widow  of  Napoleon  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Ijonaparte, 
who  died  in  1830.  By  the  will  of  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch, 
dated  the  4th  of  January,  1830,  and  who  died  in  that  year, 
a  large  collection  of  paintings  at  Rome,  valued  at  much  more 
than  they  sold  for,  were  bequeathed  to  Joseph.  Thus  induced, 
and  by  accession  of  means  enabled  to  return  to  England  again, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1831>,  he  called  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
to  embark  at  New  York  the  first  of  November.  I  spent  the 
evening  with  him,  at  his  town  residence,  in  Girard  Row,  Chest- 
nut street,  riiiladelphia.  During  his  last  visit  to  this  country, 
his  healtli,  though  still  good,  was  not  so  invariable  as  it  had 
been,  and  he  wished  to  be  in  town  during  winter,  near  Dr. 
Chapman.  With  the  feverish  feelings,  hopes,  and  fears  kept 
up  by  visits  to  Europe,  dreams  of  restoration  to  France,  perhaps 
to  high  station  there,  tbe  ([uiet  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  lost  part  of  its  philost)phical  attractions,  and  Joseph's 
calm  uiind  underwent  great  changes  of  views.    After  his  return 
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from  England,  in  September,  1838,  he  told  mo,  in  a  long  dis- 
cursive confidential  talk,  at  his  town  residence,  Christmas  of 
that  year,  that  he  had  no  hopes.  The  powers  of  Europe, 
he  said,  were  all  against  the  Bonapartcs,  who  had  nothing  left 
for  them  but  the  chapter  of  accidents.  They  were  as  much, 
lie  thought,  opposed  to  the  Bourbons.  Eugene  lieauharnois 
had  some  chance,  because  Russia  and  Austria  might  support 
him ;  and  all  European  monarchies  were  opposed  to  a  French 
republic.  In  order  to  get  up  some  provisional  or  republican 
movement,  his  ncphcw>  Louis  N.ipoleon,  had  proposed  to  marry 
a  Lasteyrie,  granddaughter  of  La  Fayette,  and  so  unite  with 
him.  Talleyrand,  Joseph  said,  used  to  represent  La  Fayette 
to  the  Emperor  as  a  knave,  false  and  hypocritical,  pretending 
to  simplicity ;  and  Talleyrand  always  strove,  from  his  per- 
sonal American  experience,  to  prejudice  the  Emperor  against 
this  country.  In  that  conversation,  Joseph  mentioned  the  de- 
sign to  marry  his  eldest  daughter  (Charles  Bonaparte's  wife) 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  for  which,  ho  said,  she  was  edu- 
cated, one  of  the  emperor's  four  wives  having  been  sister  of 
the  wife  of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  Between  that  conversation, 
in  December,  1838,  and  his  sudden  return  to  England,  in  No- 
vember, 1831),  Joseph's  mind  seemed  to  be  quite  changed  from 
despondency  to  confidence.  On  the  2")th  of  October,  183!), 
when  he  called  to  take  leave  of  me  and  announce  his  departure 
from  New  York  the  first  of  November,  he  was  in  good  hopes 
and  spirits.  Captain  Morgan,  of  the  packet-ship  Philadelphia, 
with  his  family,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Point  Breeze,  and  assured 
Joseph  of  a  short,  pleasant  passage  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, which  encouraged  his  going  when  lie  did,  sooner  than 
before  intended.  Although  by  Cardinal  Fesch's  will  nearly 
all  his  property,  and  the  testamentary  disposition  of  it,  were 
bequeathed  to  Joseph,  yet  tliere  were  small  legacies  to  other 
members  of  his  family,  who  were  extremely  urgent  that  he 
should  be  in  Europe  to  expedite  their  interests.  That  business 
and  his  wife's  infirm  health  were  ostensible  motives  for  his  de- 
parture from  New  York,  in  the  ship  IMiiladelphia,  (.^iptain 
Morgan,  the  first  of  November,  183tt,  who  landed  him  in  Eng- 
land, after  a  short  passage.     Hiring  a  pleasant  house,  in  He- 
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gent's  Park,  London,  he  passed  the  winter  there,  seeing  his 
nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  constantly,  and  inclined  to  believe 
that    their   authorized   restoration    to    France  was    at  hand. 
French  and  Englisli  »)ublic  journals  coincided  in  ))redicting 
important  events   soon   to   take   place  in   France,   where  'SI. 
Thiers  was  bringing  Louis  Philippe's  administration   nearer 
than  it  ever  had  been  to  Bonapartist  and  anti-English  senti- 
ments.    Joseph  was  led  to  consider  his  return  to  Europe  ne- 
cessary and  beneficial  to  liis  family  and  their  cause.     His  recep- 
tion in  England,  by  all  classes,  was  flattering ;  government 
gave  orders,  such  as  arc  awarded  only  for  princes  and  foreign 
ministers,  that  his  effects  should  pass  the  custom-houses  with- 
out  examination ;    liis    liealth   was  excellent,   and  his   hopes 
higher  than  they  ever  had  been.     A  letter  from  a  member  of 
his  household  to  me,  dated  June  1st,  1840,  predicted  great 
results,  if  not  a  now  order  of  things,  from  the  resolution  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  transport  the  Emperor's 
remains  from  St.  Helena,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  to  Paris. 
"  ]\L  Thiers  has  opened  tlie  barrier.     Will  he  be  able  to  turn 
it  to  Louis  Plillippe's  advantage  ?     All  the  world  is  occupied 
with  the  reparatory  ceremony.     All  the  young  and  generous 
want  to  go  to  St.  Helena.     The  affair  must  bring  about  great 
changes.     If  the  ministry  expect  to  do  things  by  halves  and 
only  popularize  Louis  Philippe,  they  may  mistake ;   for  the 
masses  in  France  clearly  pronounce  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
great  man  and  his  family." 

Just  then,  and  for  nearly  the  last  time,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
appeared  before  the  world  to  vindicate  his  brother's  rights 
concerning  the  Emperor's  sword,  which  King  Louis  Philippe 
took  from  its  depository,  General  Bertrand,  by  unworthy  royal 
coercion,  ])lacing  Bertrand  in  a  very  false  position.  AVhen  he 
visited  this  country,  in  1844,  where  he  Avas  welcomed  and  fOted 
with  universal  respect  and  admiration,  as  the  most  faithfid  of 
the  followers  of  the  fallen  Emperor,  Ceneral  Bertrand  ai)peared 
to  be  a  mild,  modest  old  gentleman,  little  like  the  warrior  who 
foUoweil  Napoleon  over  so  many  bloody  fields.  Whether  gen- 
tleness of  spirit,  or  the  almost  universal  pronencss  of  men  to 
obscfiuiousness   to   monarchs,  induced  Bertrand  to  surrender 
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Napoleon's  sword  to  a  Bourbon  avIio,  in  Spain,  asked  leave  to 
draw  his  own  ajjainst  him,  and  was  the  most  jealous  and  un- 
comproniising  of  the  three  Bourbon  kings,  to  keep  the  Bona- 
parte i'aniily  out  of  France,  certain  it  is  that  the  Emperor's 
glorious  weapon  was  given  up  by  Bertrand  to  Louis  Philippe 
with  unmanly  subservience,  when  the  grand-marshal  of  his 
palace  should  and  might  have  nuich  enhanced  his  high  histo- 
rical character  for  fidelity  and  constancy,  by  preferring  his  old 
master's  sword  to  his  new  master's  favor. 

By  Napoleon's  will,  his  arms  were  left  to  his  sen,  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  at  sixteen  years  of  age ;  whicii  beipvest  his  grand- 
father, the  Ertiperor  of  Austria,  took  care  i^hould  nut  be  fulfilled 
at  that  or  any  other  period  of  young  Napoleon's  life,  whoso 
death,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  devolved  the  arms  upon  the 
other  members  of  his  father's  family.  By  the  Avill,  Bertrand 
was  charged  to  take  care  of  and  keep  "  the  sword  w  hich  1  wore 
at  Austerlitz,"  together  with  several  other  articles  mentioned 
in  the  same  clause  with  it,  "  and  to  deliver  them  to  my  son, 
when  he  shall  be  sixteen  years  old."  Bertrand  put  the  sword 
away  in  a  place  of  safe  concealment,  and  kept  it  eighteen 
years  or  more,  without  endeavoring  to  deliver  it,  as  young 
Napoleon  was  always  under  strict  Austrian  tutelage ;  nor  was 
it  till  18ol  that  the  fugitive  Marmont  was  allowed  by  the  Aus- 
trian grandfather,  and  his  mentor,  Metternich,  to  let  the  once 
King  of  Home  know  who  his  father  Avas,  or  open  the  sun's 
mind  to  that  father's  marvellous  life,  death,  and  history.  By 
that  time,  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  had  become  the  muther 
of  several  illegitimate  children  ;  a  daughter,  who  married  the 
son  of  Count  San  Viteli,  her  chamberlain  of  I'arma  ;  a  son, 
called  Couiit  Montenuovo,  commissioned  in  an  Austrian  regi- 
ment ;  and  a  second  daughter,  who  died  a  child.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  that  degraded  princess  waited  her  husband 
Napoleon's  death  before  she  suflered  an  Austrian  oflicer,  born 
in  France,  name<l  Niepperg,  whom  she  finally  married,  to  be- 
come the  father  of  those  children.  It  is  said  that  her  dis- 
gusting sensuality  sought  gratificatiun,  at  last,  with  her  stable- 
boy.  That  unworthy  relict  claimed  Najjuleon's  arms,  and 
Dther  things,  un  the  death  of  their  son.     Joseph,  in  Lundon, 
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in  1832,  hearing  of  tlnit  profanation,  immediately  took  the 
legal  opinion  of  Odilon  Barrot,  wliich  resumed  an  elaborate 
view  of  the  whole  subject  by  the  conclusion  that,  by  tlic  civil 
law,  the  arms,  &c.,  devolved  on  the  paternal  family  of  Na{)0- 
leon's  son ;  by  the  political  law,  they  arc  the  property  of 
France,  and  should  bo  delivered  to  the  French  government ; 
by  which  delivery.  Napoleon's  trustees  would  satisfy,  at  the 
same  time,  the  principles  of  right,  the  presumed  will  of  the 
testator,  and  the  honor  of  France.  Eighteen  more  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  of  France,  among  them  Bhilip  Dupin  and 
Cremieux,  Avho  drew  Joseph  Bonaparte's  will,  confirmed  Bar- 
rot's  opinion.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  from  London, 
Joseph  wrote  to  those  legal  advisers,  that,  pursuant  to  their 
opinion,  Napoleon's  arms  should  be,  without  any  intervention, 
appended  by  General  Bertrand  to  the  national  column,  and 
confided  to  the  charge  of  the  people  of  Paris.  The  French 
government,  under  Louis  Philippe,  endeavored  to  possess 
itself  of  those  effects  of  Napoleon.  But  Joseph's  letter,  Avith 
natural  feelings  of  both  affection  and  aversion,  declared  that 
he  who  received  them  from  Napoleon's  hands,  Avith  his  last 
sigh,  would  not  betray  his  vow  by  confiding  them  to  enemies' 
hands,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be.  After  Bcrtrand's 
return  from  America  to  France,  when  King  Louis  Philippe  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  his  minister,  Thiers,  to  ask  England  to 
allow  Napoleon's  remains  to  be  transported  from  their  burial- 
place  in  St.  Helena  to  France,  for  that  purpose  the  king's 
naval  son,  the  I'rince  of  Joinville,  was  sent  with  a  frigate,  and 
General  Bertrand  accompanied  him,  to  fetch  the  remains. 
Before  going,  Bertrand,  being  pressed  by  the  government  to 
deliver  the  Emperor's  sword  to  the  king,  published  that,  to  his 
inquiry  of  Napoleon  what  Bertrand  should  do  with  the  arms 
betjueathed,  in  case  of  the  son's  premature  death  preventing 
their  delivery  to  him,  the  Emperor  said,  "  Then  you  will  keep 
them;  you  may  as  well  have  them  as  another."  As  soon  as 
this  tardy  revelation  was  thus  published,  Joseph  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  liertrand,  Avho  finally  wrote  that  he  had  no 
right  to  the  arms,  and  would  deposit  them,  as  Jv)seph  ])re- 
scribed,  at  the  Hotel  of  Invalides.     On  the  Ulh  of  May,  1840, 
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Bcrtrand,  from  Paris,  wrote  to  Joseph,  in  London,  that  "  tho 
Euiporor's  hiist  wish  had  become  that  of  all  France,  which  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  accomplisli.  Even  thou«i;h  the  result 
should  not  bo  as  favorable  as  we  must  desire,  the  arms  of  Na- 
poleon shall  he  delivered  to  the  government  of  the  Invalides, 
and  you  will  reco;Tnise,  in  Avhat  remains  for  me  to  do,  all  my 
desire  to  be  agreeable."  Misled  by  the  ecpiivoeal  terms  of  that 
promise,  Joseph,  on  the  i20th  of  May,  1840,  wrote  from  Lon- 
don to  Marshal  Moncey,  then  ffovernor  of  the  Invalides,  that 
the  Emperor's  sword  Avould  be  taken  by  his  <:;rand-marshal, 
whom  Joseph  had  charged  to  deliver  it  to  Moncey,  as  governor 
of  the  Invalides,  where  his  ashes  were  about  to  be  deposited. 
But,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1840,  the  sword  was  handed,  at  a 
public  presentation,  by  Bcrtrand  to  the  king,  previous  to  Ber- 
trand's  departure  for  St.  Helena,  to  fetch  the  ashes.  "I 
depose,"  said  he  to  ihe  king,  "in  your  majesty's  hands,  these 
glorious  arms,  which  I  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  hide,  and 
which  I  hope  soon  to  place  on  the  coffin  of  the  great  captain, 
at  the  illustrious  tomb  destined  to  fix  the  regards  of  the  uni- 
verse." The  king  acknowledged  the  deposit,  but  refused  to 
accept  it  from  the  Emperor's  family,  resisting,  as  Bertand 
wrote  to  Josejih,  his  most  pressing  instances  for  that  purpose. 
Bcrtrand,  confessing  to  Joseph  his  ])ain  at  being  thus  over- 
ruled, nevertheless  suft'ered  the  king  to  keep  the  sword  in  his 
palace,  till  the  general's  return  from  St.  Helena  with  the  Em- 
peror's remains.  On  the  Gth  of  June,  1840,  Joseph,  from 
London,  replied  to  Bertrand's  letter*!  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, protesting  against  his  subserviency.  The  Emperor's 
nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  also,  and  with  more  i)ungcncy  than 
Joseph,  published  his  protest,  in  tho  newspapers,  against  be- 
traying the  trust  ''by  surrendering  to  one  of  tho  lueki/  hi/ Wa- 
terloo, the  sword  of  the  conrpiered  there." 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  of  the  llth  of  April,  1814, 
was  broke  in  all  its  stipulations  by  the  Bourbon  government, 
to  the  wrong  of  the  Bonapartes.  Befusing  to  pay  them  tho 
sums  it  stipulated  for  their  support,  those  royal  faith-breakers, 
insolently  apt  to  hold  themselves  above  contracts,  provoked  and 
justified  Naj'oleon's  return  from  Elba  to  France,  not  oidy  by 
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withholding  the  means  stipulated  for  his  support,  but  by  con- 
trivances to  get  rid  of  him,  either  by  assassination  or  trans- 
portation to  the  distant  and  baleful  rock,  Avhere,  under  color 
of  imprisonment,  his  lingering  dissolution  was  perpetrated. 
Bertrand's  surrender  of  the  sword  which,  at  Austerlitz,  dazzled 
and  confounded  the  brilliant  autocrut  of  llussia,  terrified  and 
vanquislied  the  miglity  Eni|)eror  of  (Jermany,  and  struck  the 
greatest  of  British  premier's  death-blow,  was  one  of  the  innu- 
merable proofs  that  the  brave-eiinoliled  creatures  of  Napoleon's 
Empire  Mere  almost  all  no  better  than  followers  of  his  fortune, 
constant  to  tliat  only,  faithless  to  him,  to  themselves,  to  honor, 
and  truth.  What  a  contrast  Macdonald's  even  relative  fidelity 
is  to  the  despicable  time-serving  of  nearly  all  the  rest  I 

The  last  of  the  vexations  and  mortifications  Joseph  under- 
went in  England  preceded  so  shortly  his  prostration  there  by 
palsy,  in  June,  1840,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  partly  caused 
that  misfortune.  At  Uochefort,  in  July,  1815,  when  about  to 
embark  for  America,  Napoleon  made  a  sort  of  testamentary 
disposition  of  certain  bonds  or  exchequer  bills,  payable  to  order, 
secured  on  the  national  forests  of  France,  amounting  to  six 
millions  of  francs,  which  he  told  Joseph,  if  it  so  happened  that 
they  never  met  again,  to  use  as  he  might  deem  that  Napoleon 
would  desire.  On  the  od  of  ^lay,  1815,  the  Emperor  was 
about  reimbursing  himself  and  his  family  twelve  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  francs,  arrears  of  their  pension,  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  which  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment, in  violation  of  that  treaty,  had  not  paid.  The  Emperor 
would  have  ordered  payment  in  coin,  but  that  Carnot,  his 
Secretary  of  War,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  cash  to  pay 
the  recruits  every  day  marching  to  iV.e  army,  and  Joseph  sug- 
gested that  in  similar  straits,  in  Spain,  he  had  issued  paper- 
obligations,  payable  for  jjublic  dues  at  the  treasury.  Instead 
of  taking  payment  in  gold,  the  Emperor  therefore  caused 
bonds  or  exchequer  bills,  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  issued,  se- 
cured on  the  national  forests.  One  of  Louis  XVII I. 's  unge- 
nerous acts  of  Avanton  and  spiteful  power,  within  four  days 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  to  annul  those  exchequer 
bills  or  bonds.     The  Avhole  twelve  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
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sand  franca,  appropriated  to  pay  the  IJonaparto  family  the 
pensions  due  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  FontaineMeaw,  were 
deelared  vtiid.  In  1840,  Marshal  (Mausel,  as  rhairnian  of  a 
conimittoo,  reported  to  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  a  resolution 
appropriating^  one  n^.illion  of  francs,  to  pay  the  charj^es  of 
conveying  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Franco; 
when  a  motion,  by  another  member,  proposing  to  add  another 
inillien,  being  rejected  by  vote  of  tlic  chamber,  -Joseph,  on 
the  2Gth  of  May,  1840,  wrote  from  London  to  Marshal 
C'lauscl,  ofl'ering  to  subj«cribe  the  additional  million,  but 
payable  out  of  the  annelled  six  millions  of  exeheipier  bills, 
which  had  been  buried  in  a  strong  box,  by  M.  (iary, 
Joseph's  brother-in-law,  ana  restored  to  him  when  he  first 
visited  Loi  don,  in  1S.'?"2.  Two  millions  of  the  six  Joseph 
there  let  his  brother  Jerome  have ;  two  more  he  proposed, 
in  1840,  to  give,  of  which  one  million  W!\s  to  pay  for  trans- 
porting the  Emperor's  remains,  and  another  million  to  be  dis- 
tribvted  among  the  survivors  of  the  Emperor's  old  guard.  IJut 
the  whole  twelve  millions  six  hundred  thousand  francs  issued 
by  the  Emperor  in  exche(iuer  bills,  of  which  the  six  millions 
were  a  part,  having  been  annulled,  Joseph's  gift  of  the  two 
millions  was  therefi>re  not  only  repudiated  by  the  French  go- 
vernment as  worthless,  but  charged  as  a  cunning  contrivance 
to  realize  an  extinguished  and  unfounded  claim.  The  public 
journals,  and,  what  was  most  annoying  to  Joseph,  anjong  them 
the  republican,  contradicted  and  censured  his  attempt,  as  they 
said,  not  only  to  bestow  what  he  had  not,  but  to  keep  for  him- 
self the  balance  of  two  millions,  which  would  remain  and  be  his 
property,  if  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  other  two  millions  which 
he  affected  to  give  away.  Accused  of  an  unworthy  attempt  to 
realize  what  had  no  vy'ue,  and  make  a  show  of  patriotic  muni- 
ficence by  a  fictitious,  "f  not  fraudulent,  donation,  that  was,  I 
believe,  tiic  first  time  when  Joseph  was  ever  charged  with  the 
duplicity  often  hiiputcd  to  Napoleon  as  one  of  his  iLalian  charac- 
teristics. Joseph's  reputation  had  been  that  of  an  honest,  but 
veak  and  subi-ervicnt  man.  In  this  affair,  the  double  dealing, 
in  which  Napoleon's  enemies  said  he  dealt,  was  published  as 
al^jo  part  of  Joseph's  character.     Instead  of  any  credit  for  the 
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gift  he  seemed  to  make,  tlie  French  go\^  iment  press  im- 
peaelied  him  for  a  fraud,  and  tlie  republican  press,  the  French 
republican  party,  by  which  he  sought  restoration  to  France 
and  to  power,  joined  in  the  impeachment.  In  1815,  at  llochc- 
fort,  when  Joseph  asked  Napoleon  what  he  sliould  do  with  the 
six  millions  of  francs  in  'jonds  which  he  handed  to  him,  Napo- 
leon told  him  that  they  would  be  annulled  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment ;  so  that  it  was  in  fact  a  mere  demonstration  against  King 
Lo'.is  Philippe  and  his  ministry  that  Joseph  attempted,  in 
1840,  by  means  of  that  confiscated  fund. 

About  the  time  of  that  occurrence,  Joseph  sent  to  Paris  for 
M.  Cremieux,  to  go  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  his* 
last  will  and  testament.  oSI.  Cremieux,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  which  de- 
throned Louis  Philippe,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  from 
Paris  to  London,  and  there  drew  the  will,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1840,  which  was  not  signed  and  executed  till  the  17th  of  that 
month.  Meantime  Joseph  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  from 
which,  though  much  relieved  at  first  by  copious  bleeding,  and 
afterwards  still  more  by  the  tepid  baths  of  Wildbad,  in  Ger- 
many, he  never  entirely  recovered.  His  right  hand  and  leg 
and  all  that  side  were  rendered  extremely  feeble,  sometimes 
useless. 

Then  seventy-two  years  old,  disappointed  in  most  men,  dis- 
gusted, mortified,  harassed,  and  tried  beyond  endurance,  struck 
down  by  the  paralytic  attack,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  half  of  his  body,  he  languished  four  years,  till  relieved 
by  death.  A  hearty  feeder,  and  so  extremely  abstemious  of 
drink  that  it  seemed  to  me  his  health  would  have  been  better 
for  eating  less  ajul  drinking  more,  in  addition  to  the  vexations 
of  his  life  in  London,  deprived  there  of  the  robust  exercise 
which  at  Point  Breeze  was  his  daily  enjoyment,  out  of  doors 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  perhaps  in  this  country  Joseph  might 
have  livotl  longer.  Shortly  before  he  first  went  to  England, 
excellent  in  health  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  he  spoke  to  me 
cheerfully,  almost  merrily,  of  living  as  long  as  his  mother,  who 
survived  till  ei''htv-four  years  old.     But  from  the  time  ho  left 
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America,  exercised  by  nlterniito  ]ioj)cs  and  fours,  till  nt  lenj»th 
highly  excited  to  oncounigeineiit  by  the  tratislatimi  of  the  Kiii- 
peror's  remains  to  France,  still  tormented  hy  exclusion  from 
his  coiuitry,  provoked  by  King  Louis  Philippe's  spoliation  of 
the  Emperor's  talisman  sword,  and  mortified  by  the  recoil  of 
his  uidueky  proffer  of  additional  funds  to  commemorate  the 
Emperor's  glory,  his  brother  Joseph  sunk. 

From  his  landing  in  England,  in  August,  1H'\2,  when  the 
fatal  death  of  the  Duke  of  lieichstadt  encounteriHl  him, 
throughout  his  eight  years  of  fitful,  ecpiivocal  abiding  in  Eng- 
land, six  times  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  it,  in  all  that  period 
nothing  went  well.  Joseph's  last  years,  not  indeed  as  disastrous 
as  Napoleon's,  were  distressingly  portentous  of  the  end  of  any 
Uonuparte  dynasty.  In  the  last  letitr  he  could  write  to  me,  on 
tile  11th  of  June,  1840,  he  said:  "  JNIy  position  is  very  singu- 
lar. The  more  favorable  French  opinion  is  to  us,  the  more  do 
the  unjust  laws  which  remove  us  from  our  countiy  a('([uire 
force  as  to  those  for  whom  they  are  made,  and  who  seek  to 
deceive  the  public  by  deceitful  testimonials  of  interest  they 
affect  for  tho  Emperor  and  for  the  fifty  persons  who  are  out 
of  Franco  only  becaK-sc  the  people  wish  them  in  France.  I 
have  written  to  Paris  ibr  a  newspaper,  to  be  sent  to  you,  by 
which  you  may  have  the  penetration  to  judge  whether  we  shall 
remain  abroad  or  return  to  France."  The  suspense  and  con- 
flict proved  too  nuich  for  him.  On  the  2*2d  of  July,  1840,  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  his  family  apprised  me  of  his  danger- 
ous attack,  three  weeks  before.  Though  constantly  getting 
better,  his  physicians,  deeming  the  English  climate  unfavora- 
ble to  him,  advised  the  warm  baths  of  ^Vildbad,  in  AVirtemburg, 
and  then  repose  in  the  mild  climate  at  Florence,  with  his 
family. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  man  almost  as  remarkable  for  his  strong 
peculiar  characteristics  as  Napoleon,  intended  to  make  a  long 
stay  in  liondon,  where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  returned 
extensively  for  those  which,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he 
had  bestowed  on  the  English.  Poor,  but  intellectual,  engaging, 
and  distinguished,  Ijucien,  more  brilliant  than  Joseph,  like  him 
a  constant  supporter  of  Napoleon  in  misfortune,  died  at  Vi- 
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tcrho,  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  •when  Joseph  was  too  ill  in  Enghi'id 
to  hear  the  emotion  of  heing  informed  of  his  brother's  death. 

Louis  Napoleon's  seeoiid  attempt,  th.it  at  lloulogne,  oeeurreil 
in  August,  1840.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1S4<>,  Joseph 
returned  from  (Jernuiny  to  England.  "  The  King  of  Naples 
and  (Jrand  Duko  of  'I'useany,"  said  my  letter  from  his  house- 
hold, dated  tho  -Till  of  that  month,  "  arc  afraid  that  his 
sojourn  at  Florence  might  injure  them.  Tho  warm  baths  at 
^Vildbad  were  beginning  to  do  him  good,  Avhen  the  alTair  at" 
Jjoulogiie,  the  death  of  his  brother  Lueien,  and  this  last  cry- 
ing injustice,  have  again  deranged  his  health,  which  needs  tho 
utmost  earo  and  nuinagement.  How  wo  regret  the  <(uiet  of 
Point  Ureeze  and  excellent  Dr.  (Jhapiiian,  to  establish  his  pre- 
cious health.  ]\y  leaving  the  United  States,  there  are  proofs 
at  hand  to  show,  that  ho  sacrificed  himself  for  his  relatitms. 
lie  cannot  write,  but  charges  me  with  his  friendship  for  y(»u." 
A  postscript,  of  the  "JSth  September,  1S40,  adds:  '"This  is 
the  day  when  tho  trial  of  the  accusetl  at  JJoidogno  begins." 
On  the  :27th  of  February,  1S41,  another  letter,  from  the  same 
correspondent,  informed  me  that  Joseph  had  hired  Lord  Den- 
bigh's country-seat,  Lutterworth,  ninety  miles  from  liondon  l)y 
tho  IJirniiiigham  railroad,  tho  London  atmosphere  being  deemed 
r.nwholosomo  for  him  ;  and  that  Count  Demidoft",  a  rich  Russian 
nobleman,  had  married  Jerome  Bonaparte's  daughter  Matilda. 
Joseph's  name  in  his  own  writing,  much  deteriorated,  was 
signed  to  a  kind  letter  dictated  by  him  to  mo,  from  Florence, 
tho  l28tli  of  September,  1S41,  where  he  was  at  last  settled  in 
the  midst  of  his  family :  his  w  ife,  their  eldest  daughter  and  her 
husband,  with  eight  or  nine  children,  his  brothers,  Louis  and 
Jerome  Uonaparte,  with  Jerome's  two  sons.  Other  letters  of  the 
same  kind  followed.  One,  dated  Florence,  the  14th  of  March, 
l<S4i},  says:  "I  can  not  but  approve  your  project  of  writing 
in  English  my  brother's  life,  taking  the  time  necessary  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  vou  will  need;  and  I  do  not  doubt  its 
success.  1  regret  much  that  my  health  docs  not  permit  my 
helping  you;  but  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Presle,  my  former 
secretary  and  agent  at  Paris,  to  send  you  tho  note  you  desire 
of  the  best  works  to  consult,  and  to  add  to  them  all  tho  in  for 
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Illation  lie  (Mil  iifTurd.  IIk  lias  wiitton  to  me  that  lie  will  cm- 
])loy  liiiiKt'lf  ami  write  to  you  o!i  the  suhject.  Abel  Hugo's 
uhriilgiiu'iit  uf  th(!  J']iii|»('ror'H  history,  whieh  I  gave  you,  v/ill 
he  very  usel'iil.  It  is  written  in  a  good  sense."  On  the  10th 
of  .June,  is  I."},  M.  I'resle  wrote  to  me  from  Paris  that,  con- 
formalily  to  (.'oiint  Siu'villiors's  reconiniendation,  he  had  eon- 
ferred  with  some  friends  there,  who  agreed  with  him  in  recom- 
mending to  me  M.  iiallois's  work,  and  that  of  M.  Thihoudeaii, 
in  ten  volumes,  entitled  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire," remarkable  for  the  talents  and  impartiality  of  the  author, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  wee  well  and  Judge  well.  "  Those 
works,  added  to  information  you  have  from  conversations  with 
Count  iSiirvilliers,  will  enable  you  to  compose  the  biography." 
A  letter,  dated  Florence,  the  7th  of  August,  1S44,  informed 
mo  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  death  there,  the  28tli  of  .July  of 
that  year.  His  lust  moments  were  without  sufi'ering,  and  ho 
expired  surrounded  by  his  family,  solaced  by  the  truest  devo- 
tion and  the  deepest  res])ect.  Great  part  of  the  people  of 
Florence  iissisted  at  his  funeral.  The  Cirand  Duke's  troops 
escorted  his  remains  to  the  chapel  where,  according  to  his  last 
will,  they  are  to  remain  till  the  gates  of  France  are  opened 
for  their  interment  there,  as  it  directs. 

Joseph,  a  mild  and  amiable,  was  not,  however,  an  effeminate 
man.  At  school,  he  excelled  in  belles-lettres,  while  mathe- 
matics were  Napoleon's  favorite  study.  Josepli  helped  Napo- 
leon with  his  Latin  and  French  learning;  Napoleon  helped 
Joseph  with  his  algebra  and  Euclid.  Joseph  was  born  for 
peace  and  (juiet ;  Napoleon  for  war  and  tumult.  Joseph  wrote 
verses  and  recited  those  of  the  great  masters ;  Napoleon  pre- 
ferred J'lutarch.  Yet  Joseph  behaved  witli  courage  in  battle; 
with  fortitude  and  good  sense  on  all  occasions.  As  de])uty, 
diplomatist,  soldier,  king,  and  exile,  he  was  uniformly  liberal, 
well  informed  and  disposed,  respectable,  benevolent,  and  just. 
From  the  principles  of  '80  he  never  swerved  ;  would  have  in- 
corporated them  with  the  institutions  of  every  country;  and, 
after  long,  calm,  clear,  practical  coinprchcnsion  of  them  in 
their  Ainerlciin  developiiiciit.  was  convinced  that  they  might 
be  carried  furtlier  than  thov  ever  had  been  elsewhere.     Like 
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Napoleon,  vain  an  nn  Italian  or  Frenchman,  more  vain  than 
an  Knglishman  or  American,  thouj^h  a  better  republican,  us  re- 
garded equality,  than  either  the  English  or  Americans,  he  was 
less  republican  in  his  ideas  of  personal  liberty.     In  Eni^laiid, 
he  would  have  been  a  Whig,  in  this  country,  a  disciple  of 
Washington.     lie  abhorred  tho  excesses  of  the  French  reign 
of  terror,  yet  vindicated  llobespierre,  whom  he  well  knew,  an 
honest,  incorruptible  enthusiast,  no  sans  culotte,  but  always 
V.  ill  dressed  and  behaved,  crushed,  said  Joseph,  under  tbe  ir;>n 
wheels  of  the  revolutionary  car,  as  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
check  its  sanguinary  course.  Robespierre's  brother,  who  served 
in  a  civil  capacity  in  the  army  with  Napoleon  and  Joseph,  who 
were  both  intimate  with  him,  was  remarkably  amiable,  honest, 
virtuous,  and  disinterested.      Eclipsed  by  Napoleon,  Joseph 
looked  small  beside  that  giant.      Joseph's  love  of  ease  fur- 
thermore disparaged  him,  compared  with   his   indefatigable 
brothf  r.  Without  the  enerf  3tic  conceptions  that  produce  daring 
courage,  war  did  not  electrify  Joseph's  faculties  like  Napo- 
leon's, nor  battle  rouse  him  to  heroism ;  tranijuil  in  victory, 
resigned  in  defeat.    W^hen  he  offered  Napoleon  to  take  his 
place  in  bed,  at  Rochefort,  feign  illness,  then  embark  as  tho 
Emperor,  be  probably  captured  by  the  English,  and,  from  the 
strong  likeness  of  the  two  brothers,  risk  all  the  Emperor's 
penis  of  captivity  or  death,  while  Napoleon,  as  Joseph,  might 
escape  to  America,  the  man  of  peace  displayed  courage  as 
great   as   ever  signalized   the   man   of  war.     Without   Na- 
poleon's genius,  Joseph  was  quite  as  fearless.     On  the  28th 
of  Germinal,  year  XII.,  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  Re- 
public, by  special   message,    nominated   to   the   conservative 
senate  the  senator  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  having  testified  tho 
desire  to  share  the  perils  of  tho  army  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  Boulogne.     "The  Senate  will  see  with  satisfaction  that, 
after  having  rendered  to  the  Republic  important  services  by 
the  solidity  of  his  counsel  in  the  weightiest  circumstances,  by 
the  knowledge,  skill,  and  wisdom  displayed  in  several  negotia- 
tions, by  the  treaty  of  Morfontaine,  which  terminated  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States  of  America,  by  that  of  Lunt'- 
ville,  which  pacified  the  Continent,   and  latterly  by  that  of 
Vol.  III.  — 27 
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Amiens,  which  made  peace  between  France  and  England,  the 
Senator  Joseph  Bonaparte  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to  con- 
tribute to  the  vengeance  which  the  people  of  France  promise 
themselves  for  the  violation  of  the  last-mentioned  treaty,  and 
to  acquire  further  claims  to  the  esteem  of  the  nation.  Having 
served  under  my  eyes  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  and 
given  proofs  of  his  courage  and  good  qualifications  for  the 
calling  of  arms  in  the  grade  of  major,  I  have  nominated  him 
as  colonel,  commandant  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  line, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  corps  of  the  army,  counted 
among  those  who,  always  placed  in  the  most  perilous  posts, 
have  never  lost  their  colors,  and  have  very  often  restored  or 
decided  victory.  I  therefore  ask  leave  of  absence  for  him 
from  the  Senate  while  serving  with  the  army." 

His  last  will,  drawn  by  M.  Creraieux,  who  went  from  Paris 
to  London  for  that  purpose,  was  executed  in  London  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1840 ;  Dr.  Granville,  one  of  the  witnesses,  cer- 
tifying that  ho  guided  the  testator's  hand,  enfeebled  by  remains 
of  palsy.  Most  of  his  American  real  cstnto  is  devised  to  his 
eldest  grandson,  Joseph,  entitled  Prince  of  Musignano.  To- 
kens of  remembrance,  with  characteristic  kindness,  are  be- 
queathed to  several  friends,  among  them  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Ilopkinson,  named  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  Dr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Short ;  and  to  me  the  small  bronze  statue  of  Napo- 
leon as  general,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  with  his  hair 
in  a  queue,  small  boots,  and  other  marks  of  the  costume  of 
that  period.  To  remove  all  doubt  that  might  be  caused  by  his 
inability  to  sign  without  help  the  will  made  in  London,  a 
codicil  to  it  was  added,  at  Florence,  the  17th  of  September, 
1841,  and  the  whole  there  registered  according  to  Tuscan  law. 
On  the  23d  of  June,  1845,  in  company  Avith  M.  Louis  Mailliard, 
the  surviving  testamentary  executor,  I  deposited  seven  large 
trunks  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  manuscript  papers  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  in  Philadelphia.  Tliese  papers,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  of  Napoleon's  letters,  written  by  him  at 
different  times  to  Joseph,  and  never  published,  part  of  a  life 
of  Joseph,  written  by  himself,  but  not  finished  or  published, 
and  unpublished  memoirs  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  were  kept  con- 
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cealed by  Joseph  in  Europe,  and  after  his  death  sent  by  stealth 
to  lliis  country,  by  his  grandson.  Apprehending  that  they 
might  be  safer  from  fire,  theft,  or  other  accident,  in  a  public 
than  a  private  place  of  deposit,  at  the  instance  of  the  executor 
and  grandson  to  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  I  procured  per- 
mission from  Mr.  Robert  J.  AValker,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  put  the  seven  trunks  in  the  Mint ;  where  tlicy  were 
accordingly  placed,  in  a  dry  vault,  by  Mr.  Robert  ^l.  Patter- 
son, the  president  of  that  institution ;  remaining  there  till, 
conformably  to  Joseph's  will,  they  became  his  grandson's  pro- 
perty, on  his  attaining  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  18th  of 
February,  1849.  By  virtue  of  his  powers  of  attorney,  they 
were  taken  from  the  Mint,  the  23d  of  October,  1849,  and  de- 
livered to  M.  Adolphe  Malliard,  son  of  the  testamentary 
executor,  by  whom  they  have  been  sent  to  Europe.  These 
precious  documents  are  calculated  to  slied  much  light  on  the 
true  character  of  the  great  man  of  whom  more  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  with  more  misconception,  than  of  any  other  person- 
age. It  is  to  be  anxiously  hoped  that  the  young  member  of 
his  family,  to  whom  the  trust  of  their  publication  is  assigned, 
may  prove  equal  to  the  task,  above  seduction  and  temptation. 
During  the  sixty  years  from  just  before  Napoleon  Rona- 
parte's  first  appearance  to  his  death,  dreadful  revolutions  con- 
vulsed Europe.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  from  his  last  Italian 
campaign,  he  told  the  Directory  that  the  era  of  representative 
government  had  arrived.  On  his  way  a  prisoner  banished  to 
Elba,  he  said,  it  was  not  the  coalition,  but  liberal  ideas,  which 
dethroned  him.  The  solace  of  his  incarceration  at  St.  Helena 
was  to  compose  a  democratic  constitution  for  the  French  Em- 
pire. Prophet  and  victim  of  tliat  advent,  was  he  not  likewise 
its  principal  architect ';'  Would  France  now  endure  another 
fifty  years  of  such  a  reign  by  divine  right  as  that  of  Louis 
XV.  ?  Stupid  simplicity  of  Louis  XVI.,  crafty  concessions  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  silly  reaction  of  Charles  X.,  wise  and  vigorous, 
but  unrepresentative  government  by  Louis  Philippe,  nothing 
withstood  popular  sovereignty,  which  all  Napoleon's  genius 
and  glory  did  not  enable  him  to  contradict.  His  catastrophe 
put  an  end  to  divine  vice-regency  for  monarchs.     In  1800, 
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there  was  ])ut  one  parliament  in  Europe.  In  1821,  wlien  Na- 
poleon expired,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sardinia,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and  IJavaria,  all  hud  followed 
England  in  that  novelty.  Whether  melioration  or  detriment, 
it  was  a  fact  which  history  must  recognise. 

Several  millions  of  common  people,  and  so  many  eminent 
personages,  put  to  death  in  revolutionary  struggles,  induce 
most  who  write  of  such  events  to  deplore  and  disfigure  their 
occurrence  Avithout  philosophical  explanation,  or  marking  their 
benefits.  The  number  of  noble  and  well-born  sacrificed  in 
half  a  century  to  reform,  misleads  history.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  princes,  dethroned, 
executed,  murdered,  poisoned,  suicided,  banished,  imprisoned, 
dying  of  grief,  are  commemorated  by  subjects  in  every  lan- 
guage, and  their  calamities  denounced  to  indignation.  Louis 
XYI.,  his  queen  and  sister  beheaded,  his  son  poisoned  or  tor- 
tured to  death,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  executed,  his  son  Louis 
Philippe  and  Charles  X.  deposed,  the  Duke  of  Enghein  shot, 
the  Duke  of  Berry  assassinated,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  suicided. 
Napoleon  dethroned  a...A  Imprisoned  for  life,  Joseph,  Louis  and 
Jerome  Bonai»arte,  Eliza  and  Caroline  dethroned,  Murat  de- 
throned and  shot,  Eugene  and  Ilortensia  Bonaparte,  Em^ 
presses  Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa  dethroned,  other  Bourbons 
and  IJonapartes  banished,  together  with  numbers  of  illustrious 
put  to  death,  faintly  epitomise  French  revolutionary  regalia 
convulsing  all  Europe.  The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  assassi- 
nated, the  Empress  Catharine,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  his 
brother  Constantino,  not  one  of  them  believed  to  have  died 
natural  deaths;  two  Turkish  sultans,  Selim  111.  and  Mustapha 
IV.,  massacred;  three  Spanish  kings,  (,'liarles,  Fenlinand,  and 
Joseph,  deposed  and  banished;  several  in  I'ortugal,  John, 
I'edro,  Michael,  and  Maria;  two  emperors  of  Austria,  .Joseph 
IL  and  Leopold  IL,  poisoned;  and  a  son  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  Duke  of  Jjeuol:teid)urg,  consort  of  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal ;  the  Queens  of  Prussia  and  of  Naples  driven  from  their 
countries  and  dying  of  grief;  the  Kinirs  of  Sardinia  and  of 
Etruria.  the  Dukts  of  Modona  and  of  Parma,  and  Icij-ions  of 
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assassinated,  another  deposed ;  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
insane ;  popes  put  in  confinement ;  American  monarchs,  Chris- 
tophe  imprisoned,  and  Iturbidc  shot  —  such  are  some  of  the 
memorable  casualties  which  adorn  and  pervert  revolutionary 
history.  But  if  the  misfortunes  of  comparatively  few,  how- 
ever eminent,  open  an  era  beneficial  to  all  mankind,  was  too 
much  suffered  for  the  acquisition  ? 

During  twenty  years  of  this  vast  strife,  the  genius  or  de- 
mon was  Bonaparte.  Letters,  Avhen  a  boy  at  school  in  France, 
to  his  parents  in  Corsica  say,  one  of  them,  "  I  dress  but 
once  a  week  ;"  another,  "  I  eat  but  one  meal  a  day  ;"  a  third, 
"  Can't  you  spare  me  300  francs  (^80),  to  go  to  Paris  and 
seek  my  fortune?"  When,  by  wisdom,  labor,  and  promotion, 
superhuman,  his  fortune  was  ir.ade,  vanity,  weakness,  and 
error,  blasted  the  plans  of  the  proaigious  hero,  with  whom  no 
other  can  be  compared  for  intelligence  and  capacity. 

Washington,  by  virtuous  moderation,  surrounded  by  it  in  his 
countrymen,  founded  a  republic,  rather  doubting  its  stability. 
Another  American  contemporary,  Bolivar,  founded  another 
republic,  without  Washington's  advantages;  for  Bolivar  had  to 
overcome  the  traditions  and  propensities  of  his  countrymen. 
Bonaparte,  vainest  man  of  the  vainest  nation,  failed  in  all  but 
what  it  preferred.  The  glacial,  plain  good  sense  of  the  justly- 
called  L'on  Duke,  avIio  alone  in  battle  vanquished  him,  stands 
erect  on  his  Doric  pedestal,  while  the  magnificent  Corinthian 
column  of  Bonaparte  lies  in  still  brilliant  fragments  at  the 
other's  feet.  Capable  of  intense  abstraction,  with  never  sur- 
passed reasoning  faculty,  imbued  with  mathematical  investiga- 
tion, Bonaparte  either  never  had,  or  lost  the  power  of  pa- 
tience ;  had  no  fortitude,  but  was  a  creature  of  passion ; 
worked,  raged,  ruled,  narrated,  and  expired  prematurely,  the 
most  perplexing  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

Posterity  will  account  weakness  what  contemporaries  impute 
as  wickedness.  Less  sanguinary,  not  more  rapacious  than 
most  of  them,  of  his  immensity  scarce  a  wreck  remains.  By 
unecjuallod  victories  enormously  aggrandized,  his  empire  sub- 
jugated, was  reduced  below  royal  or  republican  Prance, 
(jigaiitic  despotism  pro\okcd  universal  hostility;    and  of  all 
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his  achievements,  what  remains?  Not  founder,  but  chief 
European  builder  of  popuhir  election,  the  permanent  result  of 
his  career  is  representative  government. 

Revolutionary  terrorism  and  imperial  despotism  enable  his- 
torians, mostly  royalists,  to  deny  beneficial  reform  ;  some  deny 
that  representative  government  is  reform.  But  few  peasants 
any  longer  believe,  or  priests  teach,  that  kings  are  so  by  right 
divine.  Sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
in  America  universally  and  unanimously,  is  recognized  as  their 
right ;  acknowledged  by  several  monarchical  governments  there 
and  here.  American  misapprehension  demands  democracy  as 
indispensable.  But  recent  English  exceeds  American  progress, 
political  and  economical.  Revolution,  in  1849,  retrograded, 
by  attempting  to  reconstruct  society,  in  addition  to  reforming 
government.  Still,  time,  the  great  innovator,  is  at  work. 
Religious  reform,  in  three  centuries,  has  not  yet  accomplished 
general  toleration.  English,  American,  and  French  revolu- 
tions vindicate  profiinc  philosophy,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God ;  monumental,  colossal,  and  erect,  among 
the  ruins  of  Napoleon's  immensity  and  downfal. 
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